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CONGRESS AND. GEORGE Q. CANNON. 


Next to that of Brigham Young the name 
of George Q. Cannon is most known and 


emphasized both in America and Europe 
as representative of the Mormon people 
and Mormon institutions. That cardinal 
law of human fitness, which rules alike 
in Divine and human affairs has thus 
brought him to the very front as the 
foremost man in Mormondom. Our 
fine steel plate frontispiece presents him 
worthily to the eye, and his great speech 
delivered in the House at the close of his 


Congressional career will illustrate the 


master spirit of the man. 


Mr. Speaker: As I have not prepared 
any written remarks, I will feel greatly 
obliged to members if they will allow me 
to proceed with what I have to say, with- 
out interruption. I did not expect, when 
this debate commenced, to say anything 
upon this question, unless the necessity 
should arise such as I think has arisen. 
I would feel ashamed, Mr. Speaker, if I 
could get the opportunity that has been 
afforded me now, to go back, should the 
House vote that this seat is vacant, to 
my constituents without saying something 
in reply to the many charges which have 
been made against them by various speak- 
ers during this debate. 

I am comforted, Mr. Speaker, by one 
reflection. That Christianity which has 
been so much vaunted upen this floor, 
and which has been held up in contradis- 
tinction to that system which many of 
my constituents believe in, was itself a 
persecuted sect, and its founder was cru- 
cified between two thieves. And: from 
that day until the present every man who 
has ever stood among his fellow men to 
declare principles which came in conflict 
with popular ideas, has in almost every 
instance, had to lay down his life as a 
proof ot the sincerity of his convictions 
concerning that which he has taught. 


GEORGE E. MAYCOCK 


There has been no end of false state- 
ments made on this floor concerning the 
people with which I am connected. But 
while this flood of false statements has 
been pouring over the country, concern- 
ing the people of Utah, scarcely a voice 


‘has been heard in their defense. 


Those who attempted to say something 
favorable concerning them in the first 
discussion which took place upon the 
Utah case were sneered at and were de- 
rided and’ laughed almost out of the 
arena, to prevent them from saying a 
word respecting the morality, industry, 
the good order, or. other good qualities 
the people of Utah possess. 

Sir, that people have suffered persecu- 
tion, but I did not expect the day would 
come when, on the floor of the Ameri- 
can Congress, the fact that they had 
been driven five times from. their homes 
would be cited as a reason why they 
should still be ill-treated, and why fur- 
ther inhuman resolutions should be 
adopted against them. But this has been 
the case in this discussion. The fact 
that they lived in Ohio, the fact that 
they lived in Missouri, the fact that they 
lived in Illinois, and that, mobbed, plun- 
dered, and driven out, they took their 
flight into the wilderness, has been urged 
as a reason why they should be treated 
now as is proposed, ashas been enacted 
in the law that has passed this body and 
passed the other house, and that is now 
on the statute-book, and also as a reason 
why the people should be deprived of 
their representation on this floor. 

In 1847, Mr. Speaker, in company 
with a large number of others, I reached 
Utah Territory, which was then a por- 
tion of the Mexican Republic. While 
we were at Council Bluffs in the summer 
of 1846, a demand was made by the 
Federal Government upon the traveling 
camps of the Mormon people for five 
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hundred young men to enlist in a battal- 
ion to go to California and fight in the 
Mexicaa war. Those five hundred young 
men enlisted, and they helped with 
others of their countrymen in conquer- 
ing and securing California, which then 
comprised what is now Utah Territory 
and adjacent ‘Territories, including the 
now State of Nevada. : 

Before the treaty of Guadaloupe Hi- 
dalgo, we had reached Salt Lake City, 
and one of our fifst acts after reaching 
that place was to hoist the United States 
flag and to take possession of the 
country as citizens of the United States. 
Though we had fled from religious per- 
secutions there was deeply implanted in 
our hearts a love for the institutions. of 
this country. We knew that there was 
no form of government upon the face 
of the earth that could be compared 
with this under which we dwell; that 
the largest possible liberty that man 
could desire could be enjoyed under this 
Constitution, which had been secured by 
so many sacrifices. And though we 
might have formed alliances with others, 
with neighboring powers, there was no 
disposition of that kind. ‘Ihe people 
were fondly attached to their country, to 
its institutions, and to its Constitution. 
At that time there were comparatively 
few of foreign birth among the people. 
A provisional government was formed as 
quickly as possible, under which the 
people dwelt until they could bring their 
condition before Congress. As soon as 
practicable delegates were sent down to 
Washington asking for the admission of 
the country as the State of Deseret, this 
being the title that was given to the pro- 
visional government. Almon W. Babbitt 
came down here in 1849; John M. Bern- 
hisel came down afterwards; both of 
them acting as delegates representing 
the people, who, as I have said, had 
formed a provisional government, and 
enacted laws for the government of the 
country and the maintenance ot good 
order. 

In September, 1850, Utah Territory 
Was organized, at the same time that 
New Mexico was organized, and at the 
same time that California was admitted 
into the Union 

Our petition to be admitted as a State 
was denied us, but we were granted a 
territorial form of government. ‘The 


first governor of the Territory Le}? 
appointed was Brigham Young, aera i A 
ing whose family and the a ) 2, 4 
gentleman from Wisconsin QQ a. 
ton) told you yesterday. a Aa 
appointed by Millard Filmore, an fe : 
as such governor for four years. At the 
expiration of that term Franklin Pierce, 
who was then President of the United 
States, reappointed him governor, and 
he continued to act in that capacitv un- 
til the expiration of the second term of 
four years. 

John M. Bernhisel came here a3 the 
delegate from that Territory; a gentle- 
man whom some few of the old members 
here will recollect ; a man who in every 
way adorned the position, and whose 
conduct in life and everything pertain- 
ing to him was unexceptionable. He 
was here for nearly twelve years. He 
served five terms in Congress, besides the 
time he was here as a representative 
of his people previous to the organiza- 
tion of the Territory. 

During his term of service here the 
law of 1862, to which allusion has been 
made, was enacted. He was a polyga- 
mist, as the term goes; he had more 
wives than one, as also had the governor 
of Utah Territory who served the eight 
years for which he had _ been appointed. 

In 1866, William H. Hooper was elec- 
ted to serve as delegate from Utah, and 
continued to serve until 1873, when 
George Q. Cannon was nominated, elec- 
ted, and came here to Congress. With 
the exception of one term that was filled 
by a gentleman of the name of Kinney, 
those three men whose names I have 
given, have represented Utah Territory 
on this floor during the entire period of 
the existence of Utah as a ‘Territory, 
now nearly thirty-two years. 

During all that time not a question 
has been raised, except that to which al- 
lusion has been made in this discussion, 
the question in my own case. In the 
Forty-third Congress my seat was con- 
tested, as the seat of my predecessor had 
been, not because he was open to the 
charge of plural marriages, for it was 
well known he had but one wife. His 
seat was contested on the ground that he 
was a Mormon, and his contestant 
claimed that no Mormon was entitled to 
a seat on this floor. 


The first man who had contested his 
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seat had 105 votes against upward of 


12,000 votes given for Mr. Hooper. 
That man came here and remained dur- 
ing the entire session, annoying the sit- 
ting delegate with his claim to the seat. 
It was during that contest. that all this 
matter was published which has been 
quoted on the other side during this dis- 
cussion. It was reported by a member 
of the committee on elections from New 
York, who made this report individually 
and, though appearing on the record, 
was responsible for it. That report was 
entirely his own, and it was ex parte and 
uncontradicted, because there was no 
fair opportunity given to the people 
whom it maligned to meet and disprove 
the statements which it contained. And 
like other statements which are con- 
stantly being made, they are again and 
again quoted as though they were true 
because they appear in this report to 
Congress. And if contests should con- 
tinue, they will be again quoted, and the 
same kind of ex parte statements, which 
are equally unfounded, will probably be 
quoted from the speeches which gentle- 
men have made here to day, when in 
reality they will not bear the least inves- 
tigation, fur they are untrue and without 
foundation in fact. 

On the 2d day of November, 1880, in 
a convention of delegates from all parts 
of the Territory of Utah, I received, on 
my part, the unanimous. nomination for 
Delegate to this House. Notwithstanding 
all that has been said about church and 
state, I assert here that there is no place 
in the United States where there is 
greater freedom and greater liberty for 
the expression of opinions by the people 
respecting the men whom they wish to 
serve them, than,there is in the Territory 
of Utah. Our political organization is en- 
tirely distinct from our church organiza- 
tion. It is true that the members of the 
church are members of the political 
party, because they are all—that is, the 
great bulk of the people, now number- 
ing over 120,000 according to the last 
census—members of that church. We 
have no salaried ministers. Every man 
is a preacher who is a reputable man 
amongus. From the midst of the con- 
gregation men are called to preach, very 
frequently without any previous notice. 
All the males over twenty-one years of 
age of good repute hold office in the 


church. It is this, and this alone, which 
can give any color to the statements that 
there is a connection between church and 
state. 

Now, I wish to say here, thoughI have 
had probably as much influence in polit- 
ical matters as most of the men in the 
Territory of Utah, occupying as I doa 
position of confidence among the peo- 
ple, I can state on my honor that beyond 
the expression of an opinion as a citizen 
when asked, at no time and under no 
circumstances have I endeavored to in- 
fluence any man or any body of men in 
the Territory of Utah respecting the se- 
lection of any one they had in view for 
office. I have not myself used any in- 
fluence of that kind that could possibly 
be called by any one improper. When 
I speak this of myself of course I speak 
of my own personal knowledge. But I 
think I can say the same for the rest of 
the leading men of Utah. ‘Whatever in- 
fluence they have used has been always 
to have the people select and vote for 
men who would worthily fill the offices. 
Knowing the jealousy there is abroad 
respecting this matter, there is the great- 
est care exercised so as to prevent anything 
from oceurring which would give color 
to the prejudice existing upon this point; 
yet of course where men have influence, 
if their opinions are asked their views 
will always have considerable weight. 

All the forms of political procedure 
prevail in Utah as in other Territories 
aid in the States. The people hold their 
primary meetings, elect delegates, and 
those delegates meet in convention, 
sometimes instructed whom they are to 
vote for and sometimes not, and every 
delegate has the right to express his 
views infavor of or against any candi- 
date, and to vote for whom he pleases, 
and as the secret ballot prevails in Utah 
there can possibly be no interference on 
the part of any one to prevent citizens 
from expressing their unbiased choice for 
any candidate. It was a convention of 
this kind, composed of delegates from 
all parts of the Territory, which nomi- 
nated me as Delegate to Congress. I 
had given my friends to understand that 
I was not a candidate, and done so upon 
every previous occasion when I had been 
nominated ; for you know, gentlemen, 
the position I have occupied here now 
for nine years is one which no one capa- 
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ble of filling the place would desire to 
occupy. It is not pleasant to be made a 
target for every man who wishes to gain 
credit for his morality to aim arrows at. 
In coming here, however, I have been 
sustained by the consciousness that I was 
at a post of duty where it was necessary 
for some one to represent the people and 
that I had the sold support of my con- 
stituents. It was the unanimous feeling 
of the delegates coming from all parts of 
the ‘Territory that I should be nominated, 
and I received their unanimous vote. 
At that time I was occupying the posi- 
tion of Delegate in Congress. No ques- 
tion as to my eligibility had risen or 
could arise; my constituents had the 
best of evidence in their possession that 
I was eligible from the fact that I was at 
- that time a Delegate in good standing in 
this House with an unquestioned right 
to my seat, and was in the same position 
when I was voted for and elected. Di- 
rectly after the election I came here and 
took my seat and served through the last 
session of the last Congress. 

But the governor of Utah Territory, 
having an idea that he had the opportu- 
nity to gain fame and make himself 
popular, entered, as I have full reason to 
believe, into a conspiracy with others to 
precipitate upnon the country this ques- 
tion, for the agitation of which a fav- 
orable opportunity had been long sought, 
to furnish some excuse for nullifying the 
election, and either making the seat of 
the delegate vacant, or have a man oc- 
cupy it whom the people had refused to 
elect. I having been born in a foreign 
land, he affected to entertain the belief 
that I was not properly naturalized. At 
our last interview, before I came to Wash- 
ington to“occupy my seat at the last ses- 
sion, he told me he thought some question 
would arise on that point. I told him 
then that it was a matter which the 
the House had decided in the Forty- 
fourth Congress, that the question had 
been fully examined and adjudicated, 
and I thought there ought to be some 
time in a man’s life when the statute of 
repose should intervene to prevent lis 
being annoyed upon a question of that 
kind, especially after it had been so 
thoroughly investigated. I told him 
further that it was the province of Con- 
gress to decide upon the qualifications of 
its members. But in accordance, as | 
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believe, with this pre-arranged pro- 
gramme, he withheld from me the cer- 
tificate of election. : 

I came here, as you know, and claimed 
my seat as I had done before. I courted 
investigation. I have been willing that 
this charge should be thoroughly re-ex- 
amined, although, as I said, 1t was thor- 
oughly investigated by the committee on 
elections of the Forty-fourth Congress, 
who unanimously reported that I was a 
a citizen of the United States. Since 
this session began, a distinguished Re- 
publican member of the committee on 
elections, well known, if not personally, 
at least by reputation, to every member 
of this House, Hon. Martin I. Townsend, 
told me—and I will be pardoned for men- 
tioning his name because I have no doubt 
he would be quite willing I should use it 
—‘‘ Mr. Cannon, there is nothing what- 
ever in this charge about you not being 
acitizen. I went to the bottom of that 
case myself in the Forty-fourth Congress, 
and if you are not a naturalized citizen 
I do not know where to look for one.’’ 
But at this session my case was referred, 
and fourteen of a committee, composed 
of fifteen members of the House have 
decided that I was properly elected. Of 
that there can be no question; for the 
governor himself in my presence gave to 
the clerk of this House last winter his 
decision upon the election; and in re- 
sponse to my question, in the presence 
of the then clerk of the House, ‘‘Gov- 
ernor, do you admit that this is your 
official action? *’ he replied that it was. 
In that decision he stated (and it is his 
duty under the law to declare the result 
of the election) that I had received 18,- 
568 votes and my competitor 1,357. 
This is the decision also of your com- 
mittee; and further, they decide after 
thorough discussion and examination that 
Lam a citizen, and so far as election and 
citizenship are concerned, am entitled to 
my seat. 

Mr. Speaker, it is now clear, that if I 
had my rights I should have come here by 
law with a certificate from the ‘Territory of 
Utah under the seal of the Territory, 
signed by the governor and countersigned 
by the secretary of the ‘Territory. That 
would have been my position if I had 
not been deirauded of my rights. I say 
“*defrauded;’’ it is not too strong a 
term. I was defrauded of my rights and 
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thus prevented from taking my seat on 
this floor; and the country has been in- 
undated with falsehood since the election 
eighteen months ago to make the public 
believe that I was not eligible to a seat: 
I have been held in that position until 
within a few weeks a law of Congress 
has been passed which now disqualifies 
me in the opinion of many gentlemen on 
the other side who previously favored my 
case and said that I could not be kept out 
of my seat on account of any alleged dis- 
qualification arising out of my marital 
relations. I have been held in this posi- 
tion, bound hand and foot, until the pas- 
sage of this act; and now it is proposed 
to make this law operative against me to 
expel me literally from the House, not 
by a two-thirds vote, but by a majority 
vote. 
If any gentlemen feel that they can 
vote thus to exclude me, and be justified 
because of the clamor that is raised about 
Utah, and the people of Utah, and the 
religion ot the people of Utah, I do not 
envy their feelings, but from the bottom 
of my heart I pity them. Of ccurse 
every man must be responsible to him- 
self, and his constituency and his God for 
whatever vote he may cast. Ido not 
question the right of any man to vote as 
he thinks best. I do not quarrel with 
any man on that account. His is the 
responsibility. Ido not do so now; but 
I say it is a great wrong to thus act. 
Whatever may be said about my constit- 
uents or myself does not justify the vio- 
lation of the Constitution and the laws 
in my case, 
It is conceded, by the best lawyers in 
this House if that recent law had not 
been passed my case would have been a 
good one, notwithstanding the report of 
the committee on elections, and I could 
not have been kept out of my seat by 
that report nor by any reasoning em- 
bodied in it. This is the unanimous 
opinion of the best lawyers in the House. 
I had no fears about the subject myself. 
I was undisturbed as to what the result 
would be. But when this law was passed 
I knew it was intended to furnish ground 
of justification for voting against me for 
many who were doubtful previously as to 
what vote they should cast. 


Mr. Speaker, if religious prejudice, if | 


religious animosity, if allegations against 
the people of Utah are to be accepted 


as the foundations upon which action in. 
my case is to be based, then it is clear I 
am to be excluded, and cannot take my 
seat. If these are to be accepted as rea- 
sons why Utah should not have represen- 
tation, then certainly all representation 
will be stricken down on this floor, and 
the seat of the Delegate from Utah 
Territory, legally elected under the laws 
and under the Constitution, will be de- 
clared vacant. 

But I ask you, gentlemen, all of you, 
who say the people of Utah shall obey 
the law, will you who say we should 
comply with the law, religion or no re- 
ligion, will you set us the example by 
smiting law down here, in what ought to 

e the temple of justice? Will you do 
this? Will you who ask equity from the 
people of Utah do equity, or will you 
deny us equity, and say we shall not 
have it because there are allegations 
made against Utah Territory; because 
they are falsely accused of everything 
that is vile, and charged with being bad 
men, just as the first Christians were 
when Nero burned them, made torches 
of them, and justified himself in doing 
so—will you, because of the alleged 
bad character of the people of Utah, be 
guilty of this great wrong? 

I say to you, Mr. Speaker, that before 
I would be guilty of that, I would want 
my right hand to lose its cunning and 
my tongue to cleave to the roof of my 
mouth—ay! before I would tear out the 
corner-stone of this grand and _ glorious 
temple of liberty which has been reared 
with so much costly toil and sacrifice, 
tear out the corner-stone of the right of 
the people to representation. 

That, sir, has been conceded to Utah 
from the beginning. You now prescribe 
by law certain disqualifications. ‘This, up- 
on no principle of fairnesscan apply to me. 
It would be an outrage to have it do so. 
It would be giving legislation a retro- 
active effect. I am just as eligible to 
this seat in Congress to-day, as I was the 
first Monday in December, 1873, when 
the Forty-third Congress convened in 
this Hali of Representatives; for this 
new law does not affect me. I have not 


exposed myself to its disqualifying 
clanses. My eligibility has not been in- 
terfered with in the least. I have not 


committed any act which makes me any 
more unsuitable to that position than I 
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was at that time. And if this idea shall 
prevail—which is the ground upon which 
the majority of the committee base their 
report—that every Congress shall have 
the right to prescribe new qualifications 
for Delegates to Congress, imagine the 
condition of the people of the ‘Territory. 
They elect a man in good faith, believ- 
ing they have a right to elect him, and 
because of some whim or caprice, 
through some change in popular majori- 
ties, when he presents himself, for some 
reason or other, he is objected to, and is 
told he cannot have a seat in this House, 
because in the opinion of the majority 
he is disqualified. . 

It may be plural marriage to-day; it 
may be something else to-morrow, or 
some offense, real or imaginary, the next 
day; it may be the Mormon to-day, the 
man who believes in marriage, and it 
may be to-morrow the Shaker, the man 
who does not believe in marriage. It 
may be the Catholic the next day, and so 
on to suit the ever-varying whim of pop- 
ular caprice, if Congress can prescribe 
new regulations for Delegates from the 
Territories. Such will be the inevitable 
condition if the conclusions adopted by 
the majority of this committee shall 
prevail. 

It has been stated that I represent a 
church; that Iam the ambassador of a 
church. Mr. Speaker, I represent the 
people of Utah Territory. I represent 
no church, and yet I represent every 
church that exists in that Territory. I 
am not here as an ambassador from any 
church. Iam here because the voice of 
the legally qualified people of Utah Ter- 
ritory have chosen me to represent them 
here. It has been asserted also that I 
have no votes outside of the community 
of which Tam a member. I dispute that 
statement also. It is not true, if the tes- 
timony of voters themselves can be 
believed, for ‘they have stated to me, 
many of them, that they voted for me. 

We have a secret ballot in Utah Terri- 
tory, and there is no means of knowing 
the candidates for whom votes are cast. 
I was voted for, if I may believe what I 
am told, by many non-Mormons, My 
last contestant, that was in the Forty- 
fifth Congress, received over 4,000 votes. 
There has been an increase of the non- 
Mormon element since that time, and as 
one prominent man from Utah said to 


me in this city recently, ‘‘Mr. Cannon, 
when we wish to get the seat of the 
Delegate from Utah, we will send some 
man here with more votes than 1,337 [0 
get the seat.’? This was said by a 
prominent non-Mormon of that Terri- 
tory, and if the entire vote had been 
cast in the Territory at the last election, 
I have no doubt there would be nearly 
5,000 in opposition at that time. Iam, 
therefore, a representative of the people 
of Utah, and if I do not represent them, 
certainly there is no one to repre- 
sent them; but I am here because the 
law of Congress says that Utah Territory 
is entitled toa Delegate on this floor, 
and because the law said who should 
vote for the Delegate, and because the 
votes were cast for me. 

But in regard to licentiousness, con- 
cerning which so much has been said, I 
wish to Say a few words. Do gentlemen 
understand that if the people of my 
‘Territory, those who are accused of vio- 
lating law in having more wives than 
one—I say do gentlemen, in considering 
this question not understand that if li- 
centiousness and lechery were the ob- 
jects to be accomplished, that the people 
could reach this ina much cheaper and 
much more popular manner than by 
marrying women and _ sustaining and 
making legitimate their children? Why 
it needs no argument upon this point. 
The mere suggestion brings conviction to 
the mind of any person who reasons 
that the methods in vogue elsewhere and 
which provoke no wrath would be much 
more likely to have been adopted to ac- 
complish sucha purpose if that had been 
the object. 

Why should I stand here and be as- 
sailed, abused, and denounced as I have 
been for lechery, because of marrying 
wives Was it necessary that wives 
should be taken to gratify sensuality? I 
have no need to take any wife to accom- 
plish that. I have no need to take to 
myself the burden and responsibility of 
a family for that purpose. ‘The people I 
represent would not need to be kept out 
of the Union (that being, we are told, 
the great reason that Utah has not sooner 
been admitted as one of the States) if 
the motives which have been attributed 
to them on this floor were the ones 
which have prompted them to contract 
marriages. - There would be no necessity 
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to place themselves in such a peculiar 
position if the gratification of passion 
were, as alleged, the sole object. What 
then, is it? 

Mr. speaker, the people of Utah have 
profound convictions concerning many 
things. They have left their homes more 
than once for the sake of religion, and 
have been forced to make themselves new 
homes in a distant land. Marriage is an 
lastitution concerning which they have 
strong convictions. It may be said that 
this is not religion; but whether it is or 
not, they believe it to be religion. The 
Catholic has ideas as to what is religion. 
The Episcopalian has his ideas also upon 
the same subject; so with the Presbyter- 
ians, the Methodists, the Baptists, the 
Quakers, the Unitarians, and others ; 
and who shall decide, until the great 
day when men shall be judged and re- 
warded or punished for the deeds done 
in the body, between them? 

My constituents believe that God has 
given a command concerning marriage, 
and that He never gives a command 
without an object, and the object in this 
instance is to redeem the human family 
from the terrible evils under which in 
modern society it groans. It may be 
asked how redeem them? We answer 
by making marriage honorable; by up- 
lifting it, by elevating it above its pres- 
ent condition; by giving every woman 
an opportunity to be a wife and mother. 
To cut off opportunity for prostitution and 
concubinage, and to leave no margin for 
lust to prey upon. It may be said that 
the sexes are so evenly divided that there 
is not sufficient disparity between their 
numbers to justify the adoption of such 
a principle. 

The people of Utah do not believe 
that plural marriage ought to be or can 
be universal. In Utah itself it is not 
possible, for the- males out number the 
females. But give every woman the op- 
portunity to marry, punish fornication 
and adultery, and what woman would 
occupy an illicit relation with the other 
sex? The people of Utah believe that 
at the present time marriage is failing 
into desuetude, and in consequence cor- 
ruption is spreading over the land, and 
we have felt that the country was big 
enough toallow us in that far-off Utah, 
not interfering with others, not forcing 
our views upon others, to test the effect 
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of the patriarchal system of marriage in 
checking the tide of vice and preventing 
the spread of evils which modern society 
acknowledges its powerlessness to ex- 
tirpate, 

I do not think it would be wise under 
present circumstances, that I should say 
anything more on this question. You 
may depend upon it, however, that there 
are more arguments in its favor than you 
have heard here or are likely to hear, 


“and that the men and women chocsing 


to embrace that principle are able to as- 
sign good and sufficient reasons for 
doing so. 

I shall not allude to it from a scrip- 
tural standpoint. I may say, however, 
that so far as the condemnation of the 
world is concerned, we are willing to be 
placed upon the same plane with Abra- 
ham. And when we pray to goto Abra- 
ham’s bosom we expect he will not look 
upon us as aliens or law-breakers; and 
when we pray to go to the New Jerusa- 
lem over each of whose twelve gates is 
written the name of each one of the 
twelve patriarchs, the sons of Jacob, we 
expect when we pass through these gates 
we shall not be ashamed to be known for 
what we are. 

Since the commencement of this de- 
bate, the statement has been made so fre- 
quently, that I feel as though I ought to 
say sometheng in regard to it in connec- 
tion with this case; I mean the state- 
ment respecting the alleged conduct of 
the people of Utah in absorbing all the 
public lands. In the first speech on the 
Utah case, the allegation was made that 
the people of Utah, in pursuance of a 
well defined and settled policy, had 
absorbed all the public lands. It would 
seem as though it were unnecessary for 
any person, and for myself particularly, 
to say one word in relation to this 
matter, it being so well known that in 
Utah Territory, as well as in the other 
Territories and States over which the 
land laws have been extended, every 
person can obtain land that is not occu- 
pied, every citizen who has the right to 
pre-empt or homestead land, and that 
there is no power in the local legisla- 
tures to alienate the lands or to take 
away the title and bestow it upon any 
individual. Acts of the Legislative As- 
sembly of Utah Territory have been 
quoted to sustain the idea that they 
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have really given title or sought to dis- 
pose of the public lands. At no time 
and under no circumstances was any ac- 
tion of this kind taken with a view to 
bsetow the ownership or title upon any 
person who might occupy the land or to 
whom any grant might be given. 
But our canyon roads had to be made, 
and it required some action on the part 
of the Legislature to induce men to 
build costly roads into our mountains 
and to build bridges over our canyon 
streams. I have known canyon roads 
there costing over $12,000 to be swept 
away in a single storm. Grants of this 
kind were given in the early days 
of the ‘Territory for such purposes, 
and also for herd grounds and other pur- 
poses, that local rights might be pre- 
served. If such had been the design it 
would have been futile. We lived in 
Utah Territory twenty years before the 
land laws were extended over us; we had 
to do the best we could. As soon as 
these laws were extended over our ‘Terri- 
tory we then obtained title to our lands. 
These towns which have been spoken of 
- could only get the same amount of land 
to their population that towns in other 
parts of the United States obtained. 
Where the inhabitants number one hun- 
dred the law says, and less than two hun- 
dred, sites shall embrace not exceeding 
320 acres,andsoon. The highest number 
that was allowed was 1.280 acres. That 
was to a town containing 5,000 inhabi- 
tants. Now, Salt Lake City had out- 
grown the conditions for which the town- 
site act was designed, and the inhabitants 
could not obtain title under it to their 
homes. My predecessor, Hon. W. H. 
Hooper, succeeded in getting a special 
act of Congress passed to meet the exi- 
gency. 
_ _ The boundaries of the incorporated 

cities of Utah Territory were made very 
extensive. There was a very good rea- 
son for this. It is to be found in the 
the fact that the settlements of Utah 
Territory were differently situated from 
those of every other part of the country. 
We had to do our farming by means of 
irrigation. We had to adopt the Mexi- 
can system of living in pueblos or vil- 
lages. And it was thought a wise thing 
for municipal authority to be extended 
over the farms, the fields, the water, so 
that the water could be controlled and 
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come within municipal regulations, and 
that men who farmed in the country 
might be within the towns, and have the 
social advantages, the school advantages 
and other advantages that there were to 
be obtained. Besides, it was an Indian 
country, and we had to live in villages 
to secure protection. But under the old 
law no man could pre-empt inside of 
an incorporated city. This was found 
out after the land laws were extended 
ovre the Territory. , 

It was not supposed at the time these 
corporations were granted -that they 
would thus interfere with the settlement 
of lands outside of the town-side limits ; 
and it put the Mormon people as much 
as it did all others to great inconven- 
ience. They could not obtain title to 
their lands any more than any one else 
until a law was passed by Congress which 
relieved the people in that respect in 
that Territory and in all the Territories ; 
so that every settler that came within the 
limits of an incorporated city could ob- 
tain his land if it was open to pre-emp- 
tion or homestead entry. That is all 
there is connected with this allegation 
that the people of Utah have plastered 
the whole country with their incorpora- 
tions in order to prevent settlement. 

Another point, Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with this case. Let the resolu- 
tion that has been proposed by the ma- 
jority of the committee on elections be 
adopted and what will be the result? 
Nearly eighteen months have elapsed 
since the election for this Congress. 
President Hayes was President of the 
United States at that time. President 
Garfield succeeded him. President 
Arthur now fills the executive chair. 
During these three administrations the 
governor of Utah Territory, who ruth- 
lessly violated the law and robbed the 
people of their franchises, still occupies 
that position. 

Let this seat of the delegate from 
Utah be declared vacant, and you say to 
every governor in the United States who 
acts as a ministerial officer, in declaring 
the results of elections, ‘*You can give 
certificates to men not elected with im- 
punity if we are in power, as was done 
in the Utah case, and no one will call 
you im question.” And the returning 
board which goes to Utah Territory 
under the law just passed, if not superior 
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men, will feel emboldened to do the 
same thing with every man who may be 
elected under that law, and who may be 
displeasing to a majority of the board. 
_ They may assume the same right, and 
say to the man, ‘‘ You have received the 
votes, but we question your right, your 
eligibility, and we refuse to give you the 
certificate.” Gentlemen can you see 
what the effect will be? 

You may depend upon it that the con- 
sequences of this action, if the report of 
the majority of the committee be adop- 
ted, will not end with Utah Territory. 
Crystalize this fraud, make it effective by 
your votes, and its consequences will be 
far reaching and extensive. The dele- 
gate-elect from Utah may be an insig- 
nificant person, but a great principle is 
involved in this case. It will not be the 
Mormons always. There will be some 
one else, perhaps, who will be unpopular. 
There will be some party in the minor- 
ity against whom strong prejudices will 
be aroused and strong feelings evoked. 
This case will be cited as a precedent for 
refusing right and justice to such per- 
sons, and it will be pleaded in justifica- 
tion that this Forty-seventh Congress in- 
dorsed such action by sustaining the re- 
port of the majority of the committee 
on elections. A great wrong of this 
character cannot be perpetrated even 
upon the people of Utah without pro- 
ducing terrible results, which will be far- 
reaching and wide-spread, 

There is one statement which I feel 
that I ought not to permit to pass un- 
challenged. It was stated upon this 
floor by the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, [Mr. Beltzhoover,] and he assigned 
it as a strong reason for joining in the 
majority report, that in the Forty-third 
Congress I had unequivocally denied that 
I was what I have since acknowledged 
myself to be. And the gentleman from 
Tennessee, [Mr. Pettibone] made that 
the foundation for his argument. He 
read from the statement which I made in 
the Forty-third Congress, and he cer- 
tainly has an admirable way of reading 
anything so as to make it suit the pur- 
pose of his own argument. He read: 


I deny that I am now living with four wives. 


And then he paused. Well, if that 
were without qualification it would look 
as though the gentleman from Pennnsyl- 
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vania was quite correct in saying that I 
had unequivocally denied the accusation. 
But there is something else in the sen- 
tence. ‘There is a parenthetical sentence 
—“‘or that I am living or cohabiting 
with any wives ’’—which may be omit- 
ted. It will read then in this way: 


I deny that I am now living with four wives in 
defiance or willful violation of the laws of Con- 
gress, etc. 


{ denied it then and I can deny it 
now. I never defiantly or willfully vio- 
lated any law. In response to the tenth 
allegation contained in the statement, I 
said: 

I deny that I am now living or have ever lived 
in violation of the laws of God, man, my country, 


decency, or civilization, or of any law of the United 
States. 


Every lawyer knows that in pleading 
for the purposes of the action in contro- 
versy, allegations are denied and proofs 
are called for, or a defendant might vio- 
late the old common-law rule that a man is 
not bound to accuse himself, but to leave 
the burden of proof to rest upon his op- 
ponent. But to show that the members 
of the committee in the Forty-third 
Congress understood exactly my position, 
for | want to makeit so clear that it can- 
not be disputed, that that issue was 
raised and was accepted and was recog- 
nized as the true issue, I will read from 
their report. Before doing so I may say 
that the full committee decided, not- 
withstanding the accusation that had 
been made that I was not entitled to my 
seat because of marital relations, that 
these relations were not a disqualifica- 
tion for a seat upon this floor, and the 
majority reported these resolutions : 


1, Resolved, That George R. Maxwell was not 
elected, and is not entitled, to a seat in the House 
of Representatives of the Forty-third Congress as 
Delegate from the Territory of Utah, 


2. Resolved, That George Q, Cannon was 
elected and returned as a Delegate from the Ter- 
ritory of Utah to a seat in the Forty-third Congress, 


There the majority of the committee 
stopped. But a minority of the com- 
mittee reported the following resolution : 


Resolved, That George Q. Cannon was duly 
elected and returned as Delegate from the Territory 
of Utah, and is entitled to a seat as a Delegate in 
the Forty-third Congress, 


The issue in controversary, and upon 
which the contest was based, was brought 
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plainly before the House, and the House 
by about a two-third vote adopted the 


majority report and the supplemental ° 


minority report. In the report which 
was made by the minority of the com- 
mittee it was stated that— 


The majority of the committee have failed and 
decline to report a resolution to the effect that 
George Q: Cannon was entitled to the seat upon the 
ground that he was disqualified by reason of the fact 

_ that he was the husband of more than one wife, and, 
as is assumed, is guilty of a violation of the act of 
of Congress, etc. 

You will see by this that the issue was 
fairly brought before the committee on 
elections; it was not only brought fairly 
before the committee on elections, but it 
was brought fairly before this House. 
And this House, with the full knowledge 
of all the facts, thoroughly conversant 
with the statement made concerning 
me upon this point, and which I neither 
disputed nor denied, this House of a Re- 
publican Congress, by a vote of about 
two-thirds of the members present, con- 
firmed me in my seat. 

In the Forty-fourth Congress the same 
issue was made and the same resolutions 
were adopted. The House being pressed 
for time on account of business, the sub- 
committee did not report to the House, 
thinking it unnecessary to do so, as I al- 
ready had my seat. 

After I had been confirmed to my 
right to a seat in the Forty-third Con- 
gress, a resolution was introduced by a 
member of the committee on elections, 
making charges against me concerning 
marriages, and the committee was au- 
thorized to investigate the matter. The 
committee, in submitting their report, 
made this statement : 


Your committee think the evidence, unchal- 
lenged as it is by the delegate, establishes, etc, 


‘That is, that I- was living with more 
wives than one. ~The committee then 
teported a resolution that’ George Q. 
Cannon, Delegate from Utah, being 
found, upon due consideration. and the 
evidence submitted ‘and not controverted 
by said Cannon, to be an actual polyga- 
mist, etc. 

The committee was authorized to re- 
port to the. House, but when it did re- 
port, the House refused to consider the 
report, and the case was dismissed. 

That -was. in -the Republican Forty- 
third Congress. ; 


Mr. Speaker, I find myself in this po- 
sition: I am here as the delegate from 
Utah Territory, regularly elected, prop- 
erly qualified, fully entitled. to the seat. 
My constituents, as well as myself, be- 
lieved at the time of my election that 
there was no barrier to prevent me from 
taking my seat. Nothing has occurred 
since my clection to interpose any such 
barrier. All these charges which are 
made against my constituency, which I 
have not time to allude to in detail or to 
disprove, but which I do state are false, | 
ail these charges were 1n existence years 
and years ago. They were in existence 1n 
the Forty-sixth Congress, in the Forty- 
fifth, in the Forty-fourth, in the Forty- 
third Congress. I have sat here during 
those Congresses. My right to my seat 
has been fully vindicated by the House. 
I came here under precisely the same 
circumstances then that I come now. 
But it is now said that a law of Congress 
has been enacted which prevents me 
from taking my seat; that by the opera- 
tion of this law I am excluded, and the 
seat is to be declared vacant. If this 
proposed resolution be sustained, then | 
say fraud will be supplemented by this 
method of strangling, of murdering the 
representation of the Territory of Utah 
on this floor. : 

If the report of the majority of this 
committee shall be sustained, I shall 
leave this Hall of Representatives with a 
feeling and a conscience which will give 
me far more satisfaction in the days to 
come than if I were a member of.this 
House and voted in favor of the adop- 
tion of the report of the majority de- 
claring this seat vacant. I am a resident 
of Utah Territory,.and one of those 
people who are everywhere spoken 
against, and against whom many vile 
charges are made, as were made against 
their predecessors, the Church of Christ, 
in the early days, and as Jesus predicted 
would be the case; yet I do respect my 
oath, and I pity any gentleman who, 
with nothing to sustain him but popular 
sentiment, is .willing to trample upon 
the Constitution and. the law, and to 
strike down a people against whom pop- 
ular sentiment is strong. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of..the 
House, I thank you for your kind indul- 
gence. 
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OGDEN. —ITS FOUNDING. —THE GOODYIER CLAIM. — HISTORICAL INCIDENTS.— THE 
JUNCTION, CITY OF TO-DAY. 


That part of Northern Utah where 
stands the flourishing commercial and 
_ railroad city, Ogden, was first settled by 
Miles M. Goodyier, an Indian trader, 
whom the Mormon Pioneers found in 
occupation when, in the spring of 1848, 
they took possession of the country 
directly north of Salt Lake City, known 
now as ‘Davis and Weber Counties. 
Goodyier, by virture of a Spanish grant, 
made to him in 1841, by the government 
of Mexico, claimed a tract of land com- 
mencing at the mouth of Weber Canyon, 
and following the base of the mountain 
north to the Hot Springs, thence west to 
the Salt Lake, thence south along the 
shore to the point opposite Weber 
Canyon, thence east to the beginning. 
He built a picket fort and a few log 
houses near Weber River, about eighty 
rdds from a large sand mound. At this 
fort Goodyier was living with a few 
‘mountaineers and half-breed Indians when 
Captain James Brown, of the Mormon 
Battalion, on the 6th day of June, 1848, 
entered into negotiations with Goodyier 
and purchased of him, for the sum of 
$3,000, all of the lands, claims and im- 
provements recognized by the said 
Goodyier, in virtue of the Spanish 
grant. The land extended eight miles 
south, and from the base of the moun- 
tains east to the shores of the Salt Lake 
on the west. 


When the Mormon Pioneers arrived 
in the Valley of the Great Salt Lake, in 
July, 1847, the Territory belonged to 
Mexico, from whose Government the 
Indian trader Goodyier held his claim ; 
but by the treaty of Gaudaloupe Hidalgo, 
in March, 1848, it was ceded to the 
United States with New Mexico and the 
whole of Upper California. It is true 
the Mormon Pioneers took possession of 
this country in July, 1847, in the name 
of the United States and hoisted the 
American flag on Ensign Peak, but 
clearly Utah was founded while it was 
yet a part of the Mexican dominions, 
and hence when the question came to 
the personal claim of Goodyier upon his 


Spanish grant it was duly respected by 
our Pioneers. Our lamented friend 
Stenhouse, in his book Zhe Rocky Moun- 
tain Saints, speaking of this purchase by 
Captain James Brown from Goodyier in 
connection with the ceding of this Ter- 
ritory to the United States by Mexico, 
says: 

*«This was unforeseen and undesirable 
to the Mormon leaders, for they could 
have dictated terms to Mexico and have 
worked out better the theocratic problem 
with the relics of the Montezumas, than ° 
with the Anglo-Saxon descendants of the 
Pilgrim Fathers.”’ 


In this statement we think our brother 
has somewhat perverted the history. It 
should at this point have been remem- 
bered that in July of 1846, nearly two 
years before the execution of the treaty 
of Guadaloupe Hidalgo, the Mormon 
Battalion was raised on purpose to aid 
the United States in taking possession of 
the Pacific dominion by war with Mex- 
ico, and these pioneers were, al- 
most to a man, the descendants of 
the Anglo-Saxon Pilgrim Fathers. 
This Goodyier claim, which is the 
prelude to the history of Ogden, being 
the only instance where the Spanish title 
comes up after the Pioneers had taken 
possession of this Territory in the name 
of the United States, it is due to those 
Pioneers to present their case with his- 
torical integrity. It is also quite an in- 
teresting episode in the Battalion. record 
that this only Spanish claim recognized 
was adjudicated by purchase by the 
officer who led the first detachment of 
the Battalion into these valleys after, the 
discharge from their memorable . service 
for the ‘‘ conquest of Upper California,”’ 
as the dispatch of the secretary of war 
to General Kearney defined the service 
for whicn they were called. 


In consideration of the fact that nearly 
all writers not favorable to the Mormon 
possession, have perverted history by in- 
sinuations that the Pioneers would have 
preferred an alliance with Mexico rather 
than an allegiance with the United States, 
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let us present the record of the occasion 
when the purchaser of the Goodyier 
claim and his compeers enlisted in the 
United States service against Mexico. 


The scene is at old Council Bluffs. 
The Twelve Apostles have gathered the 
«‘Camp of Israel’’ to enroll the com- 
panies of volunteers. 


While Major Hunt, of the volunteers, 
was calling out the first company, Bng- 
ham Young conversed with Colonel Kane 
in Woodruff’s carriage about the affairs 
of the nation, and told him the 
time would come when the Mormons 
‘‘would have to save the government of 
the United States, or it would crumble 
to atoms.”’ 


Forty minutes after twelve of the same 
day, July 15th, the elders and the peo- 
ple assembled in the bowery. President 
Young then delivered to the congrega- 
tion a simple but earnest speech, in 
which he told the brethren, with a touch 
of subdued pathos, ‘‘not to mention 
families to-day ;”’ that they had ‘‘ not 
time to reason now.’’ ‘‘ We want,’’ he 
said, ‘‘to conform to the requisition 
made upon us, and we will do nothing 
else till we have accomplished this thing. 
If we want the privilege of going where 
we can worship God according to the 
dictates of our consciences, we must 
raise the battalion, I say, it is right, 
and who cares for sacrificing our comfort 
for a few years?” 

Nobly did the Mormons respond to 
this call of their country. The apostles 
acted as recruiting sergeants; nor did 
they wait for their reinforcements, but 
moved as though they intended to apply 
their leader’s closing sentence literally ; 
he said: ‘* After we get through talking 
we will call out the companies ; and if 
there are not young men enough we will 
take the old men, and if they are not 
enough we will take the women I want 
to say to every man the Constitution of 
the United States as formed by our 
fathers, was dictated, was, revealed, was 
put into their hearts by the Almighty, 
who sits enthroned in the midst of the 
heavens ; although unknown to them, it 
was directed by the revelations of Jesus 
Christ, and I tell you in the name of 
Jesus Christ, it is as good as ever I could 
ask for. I say unto you, magnify the 
laws. There is no law in the United 


States, or in the Constitution, but I am 
ready to make honorable.”’ 

The record of the entrance of Cap- 
tain James Brown into the valley. with 
his detachment of the Battalion Is re- 
corded by Wilford Woodruff in his his- 
tory of the Pioneers thus: 


«On the 16th of July, 1847, Amasa 
Lyman came into camp and in- 
formed us that Capt. Brown’s detach- 
ment of the Mormon Battalion would be 
with us in about two days. : 

“(On the 29th, President Young, with 
a number of brethren, started to meet 
the Battalion detachment, under the 
command of Captain Brown. 

“We met some of them about four 
miles from camp, and soon afterwards 
met Captains Brown and Higgins, Lieu- 
tenant Willis, and the company. There 
were 140 of the Battalion, and a com- 
pany of about 1oo of the Mississippi 
Saints,who came with them from Pueblo. 
They had with them 60 wagons, 100 
horses and mules, and 300 head of cat- 
tle, which greatly added to our 
strength.’’ 


The purchase of this Goodyier claim, 
by Captain James Brown was during the 
period when the Pioneers proper were 
making their second journey to the Rocky 
Mountains under the leadership of Pres- 
ident Brigham Young. Since the found- 
ing of Great Salt Lake City, in July and 
August of 1847, and the return of the 
Pioneers to Winter Quarters, this treaty 
of Guadaloupe Hidalgo had been ewe- 
cuted, so that it was now of supreme 
importance to the Mormon colonists, that 
the only remaining Spanish title to 
this Territory should be extinguished. 
Thus viewed, with its historical connec- 
tions, the reader will perceive that this 
purchase of the Goodyier claim was a 
great circumstance in the history of the 
Territory. All titles of Mexico to this 
country had now ceased, and had they not 
thus ceased by formal treaty between the 
two republics, it is certain that the Mor- 
mon colonists would have held occupa— 
tion in the name of the United States, 
even by force of arms, had it so trans- 
pired, but the claim of Goodyier could 
not be set aside by this occupation of 
the pioneers. It was of a prior date, 
and Goodyier, too, might have set up 
the claim of colonist and pioneer, a 
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claim the treaty would have confirmed 
rather than have extinguished. Captain 
James Brown well knew the design of 
the Mormon Pioneers as colonists, which 
was, in their language of the early days, 
“to set up a noble State of the Ameri- 
can Union,’’ and hence his purchase 
of the only existing prior claim which 
could be set up in conflict to that of the 
Mormon Pioneers—a_ purchase saga- 
ciously made quickly after the execution 
of the treaty, without even waiting for the 
returning of President Young, Heber C. 
Kimball, and the majority of the heads of 
the Church. But there were other wise 
men in the Valley at the time, by whose 
counsel this purchase of Goodyvier’s 
Mexican grant was directed. ‘There 
were John Taylor, Jedediah M. Grant, 
Uncle John Smith the patriarch, and 
that far-seeing Mormon statesman, Al- 
bert Carrington, whom the Salt Lake 
Tribune styles the Wolsey of the Mor- 
mon Church. Undoubtedly these leaders 
all discerned the importance of the ex- 
tinction by purchase of this Mexican 
grant to Goodyier. 

The author of the Rocky Mountain 
Saints fully realized the importance of 
this transaction and its connections, 
though, as we have said, we think he has 
somewhat perverted the historical inter 
pretations. He thus links the subject: 


** Miles Goodyier, an Indian trader, 
at that time occupied the land on which 
is now built the city of Ogden, where 
the Union and Central Pacific Railroads 
form their junction; and from this trader, 
Captain James Brown, of the Mormon 
Battalion, purchased his shanties and a 
Mexican grant of land and got him out 
of the way of ‘the kingdom.’ * * 
Up to this time there was no United 
States government inthe country. * * 

‘The United States government was 
slow in extending its political jurisdic- 
tion over the newly-acquired domain, 
and this furnished the apostles and 
prophets an opportunity of creating a 
‘provisional independent government’ 
for themselves. 

«*A convention of citizens was held 
in Great Salt Lake City on the 5th of 
March, 1849, at which (on the 18th) the 
following constitution was adopted: 


WE, THE PEOPLE, grateful to the SUPREME 
BEING for the blessings hitherto enjoyed, and feel- 


ization to send out 


ing our.dependence upon Him for a continuation ot 
those blessings, DO ORDAIN AND ESTABLISH A 
FREE AND INDEPENDENT GOVERNMENT by the 
name of the STATE OF DESERET, including all the 
territory of the United States within the following 
boundaries, to-wit: Commencing at the 33° of 
north latitude, where it crosses the 108° of longi- 
tude, west of Greenwich; thence running south and 
west to the boundary of Mexico; thence west to 
and down the main channel of the Gila river (or the 
northern line of Mexico), and on the northern 
boundary of Lower California to the Pacific Ocean; 
thence along the coast northwesterly to the 180° 30! 
of west longitude; thence north to where said line 
intersectsithe dividing ridge of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains to the dividing range of mountains that 
seperates the waters flowing into the Columbia river 
from the waters running into the Great Basin on the 
south, to the summit of the Wind River chain of 
mountains; thence southeast and south by the di- 
viding range of mountains that separates the waters 
flowing into the Gulf of Mexico from the waters 
flowing into the Gulf of California, to the place of 
beginning, as set forth ina map drawn by Charles 
Preuss and published by order of the Senate of the 
United States in 1848. 


‘* A glance at the map of North Amer- 
ica will furnish some idea of the modest 
aspirations of the convention. Within 
the boundaries of that ‘‘State of Des- 
eret’’ there was room enough to hold 
half of the monarchies of Europe.”’ 


Even thus interpreted we perceive the 
immense importance of the purchase of 
the Goodyier claim. All this vast terri- 
tory was now fairly open to these Mor- 
mon colonists without a single rival 
personal claim. Their cardinal design 
to ‘“*build.up a noble State of the 
Union ”’ the Pioneers frankly confessed ; 
and ‘‘within the boundaries of that 
‘State of Deseret’ there was room 
enough to hold half of the monarchies 
of Europe.’’ See now how plain the 
history is when not perverted. It has 
ever been the method of Mormon colon- 
missions to found 
cities and settlements. In this the Mor- 
mons have been peculiar, but this 
method has made them a community of 
state-founders upon a_ well-conceived 
plan. Tne leaders were in 1848-9, 
abont to send out their bands of colon- 
ists in every direction. Weber County 
was one of their nearest points north of 
the capital, Salt Lake City. ‘They could 
not move in that direction to colonize 
without either setting aside the Goodyier 
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claim, or purchasing it; and here it may 
be historically affirmed, without fear of 
contradiction, that from their first settle- 
ments in Ohio and Missouri the Mormons 
never set aside any prior personal claim, 
but where any such existed, they always 
purchased it. Their cardinal law of 
colonization, laid down by revelation 
from their Prophet in the early days was, 
«¢ Without purchase there shall be no 1n- 
heritance.’? Thus viewed, we have the 
historical significance of the purchase of 
the Goodyier claim, which was in the 
interest of the community rather than 
for Captain James Brown and his heirs. 

By the extinction of the Goodyier 
claim, Weber County, as it was after- 
wards named, was fairly opened for col- 
onization upon the missionary methods, 
which have given existence first to wards 
and stakes of the Church, which after- 
wards, asthe settlements grew, became in- 
corporated as citiesand counties. Weber 
County grew up rapidly. In the fall of 
the year that he effected the purchase, 
Captain James Brown, with his family, 
located on the land. The following 
sketch of the early history of Ogden is 
from a little work published by Messrs. 
S. A. Kennar and Thomas Wallace, 
which gives a well-digested epitome of 
the period preceding that when Ogden 
' sprang into first class importance by the 
advent of railroads, making it the junc- 
tion city of the Great West. 

‘*The first branch of the above Church, 
named the Weber branch, was organized 
in this County, March sth, 1850, and 
Lorin Farr was appointed president. It 
was organized asa ward the following 
day, and Isaac Clark was appointed 
bishop, Daniel Burch, teacher, and 
Byron W. Nolan, clerk. In February, 
1830, the first military company was or- 
ganized, with Cyrus C. Canfield, cap- 
tain, and Francello Durfee, First Lieu- 
tenant. On the 26th day of January, 
1851, the ‘‘Weber Stake of Zion’? was 
organized, with Lorin Farr, president, 
and Charles R Dana and David B. Dil- 
lie, counselors. At this time the Weber 
branch received the name of Ogden, 
and it was deemed necessary to organize 
it into two wards. Isaac Clark was 
made bishop of the first, and James G. 
Browning and James Brown were ap- 
pointed his counselors: Erastus Bing- 
ham, Senior, was appointed bishop of 


the second ward, and Charles Hubbard 
and Stephen Parry, his counselors. 

«On February 6th, 1851, the Territorial 
Legislature passed an ordinance incor- 
porating Ogden City, and on the 23rd 
day of October, 1852, the election was 
held, which resulted in the election of 
Lorin Farr, mayor; Charles R. Dana, 
Erastus Bingham, Francello Durfee, and 
James G. Browning, aldermen; Levi 
Murdock, Samuel Stickney, John Shaw, 
B. W. Nolan, D. B. Dillie, Ithamer 
Sprague, Daniel Burch, Jonathan Brown- 
ing, James Lake, James Brown, Joseph 
Grover, and F. Dempsey, counselors. 

“In 1850, Lorin Farr, Esq., built the 
first grist mill and the first saw mill in 
this County. They were located on what 
isnow known as the ‘‘Old Mill Site,’’ 
northeast of the city proper, and about 
one and a half miles from Ogden canyon. 
The former now furnished facilities for 
flouring the grain, and saved the citizens 
much time, labor and exposure 1n trav- 
elling toa greater distance to obtain grist, 
while the latter furnished them with lum- 
ber for building and other purposes. 

“‘The population of Ogden had now 
swelled considerably, both by natural in- 
crease and by emigration from other parts. 
Many more farms were opened, some of 
them at a considerable distance from the 
dwellings of the owners. The male por- 
tion of the people being much of the 
time engaged in the field, while the fe- 
males and children remained at home, it 
was determined to build a Spanish wall 
around the city, (as a defense) with a 
gate on each side, and port holes at con- 
venient distances. This work afforded a 
safeguard against any sudden surprise by 
the vigilant and still hostile Indian; it 
at the same time furnished labor and the 
means of procuring subsistence for 
many individuals who otherwise would, 
at that period, have been out of employ. 
The wall, being built by taxation, prob- 
ably cost about $40,000. The uni- 
formly kind policy pursued by the old 
and new settlers towards the aborigines 
was not without its good effects on the 
minds of the latter ; they became recon- 
ciled to their situation, and the former 
realized that it was better and cheaper 
to feed than'to fight them. 

In 1859 the Ogden Canyon road was 
built, at an immense labor and expense, 
considering the limited population. It 
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cost about $50.000.. It is about seven 


miles in length, and opens into another . 


beautiful little valley (Ogden), which is 
now becoming thickly settled by a thriv- 
ingcommunity. This road shortens the 
distance between Ogden and Bear Lake 
Valley about fifty miles. The Ogden 
River, which runs through the canyon, 
sometimes, in the spring of the year, 
rises very high, in consequence of which 
the company who own the road have at 
various times sustained heavy losses by 
their bridges and much of the road being 
Swept away by floods. This canyon 
opens into a number of other smaller 
canyons and ravines, from which our 
citizens obtained wood for fuel when 
nearly every other resource seemed to be 
closed against them. A number of saw 
mills have been built at different points 
up this road, and a great quantity of 
good lumber has been got out each year, 
which has aided materially to build up 
our city, and to bring it to its present 
thriving condition. 

‘Other public buildings being too small 
to answer the requirements of. public 
worship on the Sabbath, in 1857 the 
Tabernacle was built on the Public 
Square, on the west side of Main Street, 
near the north end of the city. It is 100 
feet by 50 feet outside, and will comfor- 
table seat two thousand people. 

‘*In.the same year the canal on the 
bench .was taken out of the Ogden 
River, for irrigation and other purposes. 
It is about two miles in length, and cost 
$50,000.. The canal for irrigating ‘the 
lower part of the city was taken. out of 
. the Weber, in 1852, and is about seven 
miles in length. 

*‘On the roth of March, 1858, the first 
brigade of the Weber. County Militia 
was organized, with two regiments. C. 


W. West, brigadier-general; Daniel 
Gamble, brigadier-adjutant; Colonel 
W. Thompson, quartermaster; David 
Moore, colonel First regiment; B. B 


Cummings, colonel Second regiment.”” 
When the Union and Central Pacific 
Railroads were approaching the borders 
of our Territory, President Young, with 
his far sight, marked out for Ogden a 
destiny scarcely second to that of Salt 
Lake City itself. His policy was now to 
send some of the most representative 
men of the community to Ogden to take 
advantage of the opportunity. There 


were already strong men there. Lorin 
Farr the founder, as he deserves to be 
named, was still in his prime and capa- 
ble of efficient administration; David 
H. Peery, strong for commerce; Lester 
J. Herrick, capable of filling any posi- 
tion in the city, in the stake, or in busi- 
ness life; and Bishop West was still 
living. But Ogden needed new blood, 
a change of administration and a vast 
enlargement of commercial enterprise ; 
much of the latter it received by the 
subsequent migration to Ogden of the 
leading business men of Corinne. ‘These 
needs of the times, as they+ developed, 
carried Franklin D. Richards to Ogden 
as the man, perhaps of all others, the 
most competent and available for the 
weighty administration of the county 
destined to become the seat of Utah ex- 
portation, as well as the great centre of 
railroads. And here a word should be 
said in justification of one of the acts of 
Brigham Young, which has been (con- 
strued as wantonly injurious to a man 
who had served him faithfully up to the 
time under review. It was the attempt 
to remove the Daily Telegraph to Ogden. 
But looking from the standpoint of the 
present we can see that Ogden needed 
an influential newspaper, and it is evi- 
dent that no two men in Utah were as 
capable as T. B. H. Stenhouse and 
Thomas G. Webber to establish such a 
paper. It would have cost hard struggles, 
doubtless, but considering Ogden as it is 
to-day, with its splendid nucleus of busi- 
ness men, Stenhouse, with his journalistic 
influence at home and abroad, may have 
built up in Ogden one of the largest 
newspapers in the West, commanding a 
circulation in Salt Lake City and-in the 
adjacent Territories. . No other journalist 
has had the same opportunity, for Sten- 
honse was more than a local man. 

Ogden City owes its first—although 
now no longer its only 
side world to the great 1 railroads which 
here have their busy connection. The 
oldest road that bound Ogden to the 
outside world with bands of iron. is the 
Union Pacific, which reaches east 1,032 
miles to Omaha, Nebraska, and thus 
brings Ogden in direct communication 
with the trade centres of the east. 

On the 3d of March, 1869, the first 
locomotive steamed into this city. We 
quote the following from a writer of 
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that date, who thus speaks of the cele- 
bration : 


‘‘ At x1 o’clock this a. M. the U. P. 
R. R. track-layers hove in sight of this 
city, and from that time continued their 
march with great rapidity. The citizens 
exhibited the liveliest enthusiasm, and 
testified the liveliest joy, as, from the 
high bluffs and every commanding ele- 
vation, they feasted their eyes and ears 
with the sight and sound of the long ex- 
pected and anxiously looked for fiery 
steed. Onward and still onward they 
came, and thousands and thousands of 
our citizens, both {rom here and the 
adjoining settlements, decked in their 
holiday attire, gave a hearty welcome to 
the advent of the nation’s great highway 
into this city. 

‘* About half-past.2 P.m., they steamed 
into Ogden, when Colonel Daniel Gam- 
ble, with true Hibernian enthusiasm, 
ran up the first flag, which, while gradu- 
ally floating in the breeze, was soon fol- 
lowed by numerous others, And here 
let me observe that never, to my mind, 
did the flags of our Union wave more 
gracefully, or more proudly, than on 
this auspicious occasion. Our excellent 
military brass band was soon out, and, 
under the able leadership of Captain 
William Pugh, sent forth the soul-enliv- 
ening strains of rich music, which, with 
a salute from Captain T. S. Wadsworth’s 
artillery, gave the preliminary welcome 
to the iron horse. 

“At four o’clock a public stand was 
erected alongside the track. At five 
o’clock a procession was formed under 
the direction of the committee of ar- 
rangements, which consisted of the 
Mayor, members of the City Council, 
the various schools, under the superin- 
tendence of their respective teachers, 
headed by the band, bearing banners, 
with numerous appropriate mottoes, 
among which the following was conspic- 
uous: ‘Hail to the Highway of Na- 
tions! Utah bids you Welcome!’ 

“Pedestrians, equestrians, and crowded 
vehicles now thronged the festive scene. 
Wadsworth’s artillery having arrived, a 
salute of twenty-one guns was fired, 
whose deafening echoes vibrated through 
the mountains, hills, and vales. 

SAE half-past five o’clock the rails 
were laid to a point in a line with the 


Tithing Office street, five blocks north 
into the city. On the stand were Hons. 
F, D. Richards, L. Farr, A- F. Farr, 
Colone!s D. Gamble, W. Thompson, W. 
N. Fite, Major S. M. Blair, Captains 
Joseph Parry, William Clayton, Major 
Pike, A. Miner, F. S. Richards, Joseph 
Hall, Gilbert Belknap, J. McGaw, F. A. 
Brown, Esqrs., Col. J. C. Little, D. B. 
Warren, — johnson, Esqrs., and others 
who were invited, but whose names I 
did not learn. 

‘‘The vast audience being called to or- 
der by Hon. Lorin Farr, Mayor of 
Ogden City, Hon. F. D. Richards was 
introduced, who delivered an eloquent 
and soul-stirring address. 

‘¢ Three cheers for the great highway 
were then proposed and given, when the 
wildest enthusiasm and demonstrations 
of joy prevailed, and loud shouts rent 
the air. Amid the alternate pealings of 
the artillery’s thunder, the music of the 
band, and the long-continued © shrill 
whistling of the three engines, the wav- 
ing of hats, kerchiefs, and other demon- 
strations of pleasure, rendered the occa- 
sion such as will not soon be torgotten 
by those present. 

«‘ Addresses were also delivered by 
Hon. L. Farr, Colonel J. C. Little, Ma- 
jor Blair and A. Miner, Esq.”’ 

The nearest connection Utah has with 
the ocean is by the Central Pacific, 
which reaches San Francisco from Og- 
den at a distance of 895 miles. The 
immense trade carried by these two gi- 
gantic railroad systems from ocean to 
ocean, the exchange of the products of 
hoary Asia for the manufactures of 
youthful America, is transferred from 
one road to the other at the Ogden 
depot, and thus becomes a not inconsid- 
erable source of revenue for the business 
men of the Junction City, who learned 
with apprehension and dismay, some 
time ago, of the rumored consolidation 
of U.: Poand Gage. 

Besides these two national highways 
following the course of the setting sun, 
we have two roads of more local, but 
still considerable importance. The first 
is the Utah Central, connecting Ogden 
with Salt Lake, thirty-nine miles. On 
the 17th of May, 1869, near the Weber 
River, the ground was first broken for 
this road, a creation of Brigham Young. 

There were present on the occasion, 
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the First Presidency, the officers of the 
company, President B. Young, presi- 
dent; W. Jennings, vice-president; 
John W.Young, secretary; D. H. Wells, 
treasurer; Jessie W. Fox, chief engin- 
eer; B. Young, W. Jennings, F. Little, 
C. Layton, and D. H. Wells, directors. 
Also Elders John Taylor, E. T. Benson, 
F. D. Richards, B. Young, Jr., Presi- 
dent L.. Farr, Bishop West, and a large 
concourse of people. Honorable Joseph 
A. Young, general superintendent of the 
road, was absent on business in the 
East. President George A. Smith dedi- 
cated the ground for the road by prayer. 
The President then removed the first 
sod, and was followed by Presidents 
George A. Smith and D. H. Wells, W. 
Jennings, Esq., and citizens. The road 
was completed and opened for travel 
January rath, 1870. 

Since that time the Utah Central has 
found a continuation towards the south- 
ern portion of Utah, in the Utah South- 
ern Railroad and its Extension, by which 
the inexhaustible mineral fields of the 
South are brought in direct communica- 
tion with Ogden. 

The. counterpart to the Utah Central 
is the Utah & Northern, a narrowgauge 
from Ogden through the rich farming 
lands of Cache Valley, to the north 
into the mineral regions of Montana. 
This latter road has conferred almost in- 
calculable benefits on Ogden commercial 
houses, as it gave them almost a monop- 
oly of the trade to Idaho and Montana, 
making this city also the most advan- 
tageous out-fitting station for northern- 
bound miners and prospectors. 

Other roads having chief starting points 
in the vicinity of Ogden, afford the lat- 
ter additional advantages for an exten- 
sive and active trade, and a stimulus for 
the development and utilization of its 
inexhaustible manufacturing and mining 
and farming facilities. For it must be 
added that Ogden City reaps great 
profits from the fertility of the surround- 
ing farming region which produces—or 
could produce—anything that grows in 
the temperate zone, fruits, cereals, vege- 
tables, etc., for which products ready 
and renumerative markets are easily 
found. 

Of the city itself to-day, Professor 
Haefeli draws the following picture: 

«¢ What Provo is to the south, and Salt 


Lake City to the centre of Utah Terri- 
tory, Ogden City is to the north. 
Indeed, the“ Junction, City’ )hasges 
future almost certain to put in the shade 
that of any of her sister cities; she is 
likely to become the Chicago en minta- 
ture of the Inter-mountain region. Na- 
ture and man alike have contrived and 
contributed to make her the ‘hub’ of the 
Great Salt Lake Basin. Salt Lake City 
may—and most likely will—remain the 
political capital of the future State of 
Deseret and the religious Mecca of the 
Latter-day Saints—but Ogden City will 
eventually become the central node of 
the trade and commerce, the gathering 
focus of the agricultural and metallurgi- 
cal enterprise of the vast domain be- 
tween the gorges of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the snow capped fastnesses of 
the Sierra Nevada. 

‘‘Nestling under the mighty western 
shadows of the majestic Wasatch Range, 
flanked by the meandering courses of 
Ogden and Weber rivers, Ogden, the 
county seat of Weber County,,is situated 
like most towns and cities in Utah. 
Ogden is laid out in blocks forty rods 
square, separated by streets six rods wide 
which, all over town except in the busi- 
ness centre, are shaded by trees which 
transform the streets into lovely adum- 
brated promenades in summer. The 
townsite proper measures three and one- 
half miles from north to south, and 
three miles from east to west, while the 
city itself extends fourteen blocks (about 
two miles) from east to west, and a little 
less in the direction of the meridian. 
The altitude of Ogden is 4,340 feet 
above the sea level, giving the city a 
healthy climate and pure atmosphere, 
while the snow-fed streams from the 
rugged mountain bosom are able to fur- 
nish an abundant supply of the other 
chief ingredient of physical well-being: 
water. 

‘¢The lack of a sufficient supply of 
water for domestic and mechanical pur- 
poses, but particularly for protection 
against destructive fires, has become 
more and more felt the last few years, 
during which the city has experienced a 
development and growth never before 
known. To supply this deficiency, 
several attempts have been made, but 
without lasting effect, until last year, 
when a party of citizens associated and 
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formed what is known as the ‘Ogden 
Water Company’ a corporation to con- 
tinue in existence for the period of 
thirty six years, the object of the same 
being the construction and operation of 
water works for the supplying of Ogden 
City and its inhabitants with water for 
fire, domestic, mechanical and other 
purposes. The capital stock of this 
corporation is $150,000, divided into 
1,500 shares of f§1oo each. These 
shares are at present held by the tollow- 
ing gentlemen, who are also officers of 
the company: E. H. Orth, Wm. W. 
Horton, Jos. A. West, L, M. Richards, 
Jos. Stanford, and Chas. C. Richards. 
These citizens incorporated on the 28th 
of October, 1880, and on November sth, 
the City Council granted the Ogden 
Water Company the exclusive privilege 
and franchise for the term of twenty-five 
years, for providing and supplying the 
city and inhabitants with good, pure 
water. 

*«Work was stipulated to be commenced 
on or before May rst, 1881, and at the 
time of this writing the operations are 
in active prosecution. The original de- 
sign was to take the water out of what is 
called ‘Waterfall’ and ‘Taylor’s Can- 
yon’ to the southeast of the city, where 
reservoirs are existing, but the actual 
chief supply will be derived from Ogden 
Canyon, whose narrow, perpendicular 
rock walls hem in the ferociously rushing 
waves of Ogden River—form a most ro- 
mantic scenery, besides being an attrac- 
tive summer resort for disciples of Isaac 
Walton. In this canyon, about four 
miles from Main Street, is placed a re- 
ceiving reservoir, at an elevation 350 
feet above the elevation of the business 
part of the town. From here the water 
is conducted by pipes to the distributing 
reservoir, for which a natural and proper 
location has been found in the extreme 
east streets. ‘This reservoir has an eleva- 
tion of 200 feet above Main Street, and 
is ultimately designed to measure 100 by 
20 rods, with an average depth of ten 
feet. The principal main will take the 
water all along the eastern line of the 
town, and transversal pipes are to con- 
duct the indispensable liquid down as far 
as the depot, thus supplying all the aqueus 
fluid required in the inhabited part of 
town—for drinking, lavatory and me- 
chanical purposes, as well as for protec- 


tion from fires, of which the residents of 
Ogden have a wholesome dread, having 
been visited by such destructive agencies 
more than once in the last few years. — 

‘Just at this season when. the fertile 
bosom of Mother Earth begins to heave 
under the generous kisses of vernal Sol 
and the warm breath of Spring, and the 
tiny shoots of grass give the ground a 
verdurous tinge; when the winged 
singers on the once snow-laden boughs 
carol forth their rejoicings over the 
sprouting of blossom-promising buds 
and the breaking forth of timorous 
leaves—then indeed Ogden offers a fine 
sight, as you view the lower western 
part from the bluff (‘‘Bench’’) which 
rises in a smooth declivity towards the 
east. Your back towards the still snow- 
clad mountain fastnesses, you send your 
glances over a beautiful and fruitful 
country, rich in farms and fields. gardens 
and orchards, dotted with thriving set- 
tlements all over, as far as the alkaline 
shores of America’s Dead Sea, whose 
wide and placid expanse glitters with sil- 
very sheen at the foot of hazy hills, and 
under the azure canopy of a cloudless 
sky. And nearer to you, just under your 
feet, your eyes wander with satisfaction 
over the peaceful homes of a population 
of 7,000 people, whose neat cottages 
and stately residences, well kept gardens 
and fruitful orchards betoken ease and 
prosperity, progress and happiness. 
Neither are all the buildings humble cot- 
tages, or lowly huts, ‘‘ dug-outs,’’ lum- 
ber shanties or adobe houses, as they 
were two decades ago. Three-story 
brick buildings of commanding dimen- 
sions, tower proudly over their less pre- 
tentious neighbors, and numerous church 
spires point heavenward, while two proud 
educational structures—the Sacred Heart 
Academy ana the Central School, the 
latter Utah’s finest school editice—capti- 
vate the roving eye, and give irrefutable 
evidence of the public spirit of Ogden 
City, and their appreciation of the sa- 
cred cause of education. 

‘‘And this idyllic picture is supple- 
mented in the spirit of the nineteenth 
century by the shrill whistles and black 
smoke pillars arising from the western 
confines of the city, where many iron 
horses are stabled,’’ 

In a general historical sketch we can- 
not enlarge on the municipal and eccle- 
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siastical governments, nor attempt to 
epitomize the history of Weber County, 
which must be reserved for continued ar- 
"ticles, but it is necessary to give a few 
links of this subject. 


LORIN FARR 


Was, during the initial period of the 
history of Weber County, the chief rep- 
resentative man, both in church and sec- 
ular affairs. He lived in Salt Lake City 
until the spring of 1850, when President 
Young called him to go to Ogden to pre- 
side over the Saints in the northern part 
of the Territory, Ogden at that time 
being the most northern settlement. The 
following winter, when President Young 
and the Council of the Twelve went up 
and organized a stake, called the Weber 
Stake, Elder Farr was called upon and 
set apart to preside over the stake; and 
he continued in that position until the 
fall of 1870, when he was called on a 
mission to Europe. 

.In the spring of 1851, when Ogden 
was organized as a city, and received its 
charter, he was elected mayor,-and was 
re-elected every two years for ten terms, 
near the close of which he went to Eu- 
rope on a mission. 

Farr was a member of the first Terri- 
torial Legislature, having been elected 
by Weber County to the council. Fora 
number of years, Box Elder was included 
in his constituency. He has represented 
Weber County in the legislature from 
the organization of the Territory, until 
the present time, excepting the one year 
when he was in Europe. 

Lorin Farr, in the Legislature, has 
filled the position of chairman on Ju- 
diciary nearly all the time, besides being 
chairman of several other committees. 
When the speaker is absent he is usually 
called to the chair. A sketch of his life 
was given in the last number of this 
Magazine. 


BISHOP WEST. 


For a number of years Chauncy W. 
West was the presiding bishop of the 
County and in some respects the chief 
man of the County, for apart from his 
ecclesiastical dignity, he was brigadier- 
general of the militia and locally the 
first in commercial importance until 
superceded by the firm of Peery & Her- 


rick. Bishop West died in 1870. At 
some future time we expect to give a 
sufficient sketch of his very full and 
eventful life. 


JUDGE RICHARDS. 


In the Legislature of 1868-9, Franklin 
D. Richards was elected Probate 
Judge of Weber County, by vote of the 
Assembly in joint session. Previous to 
this date, the Probate Judge of that 
county was Aaron Farr, one of the vet- 
eran band of Mormon Pioneers and 
elder brother of Lorin Farr. In March, 
1869, Franklin D. Richards removed 
from Salt Lake City to Ogden, where he 
has since been located with his family. 
His son, Franklin S. Richards, is prose- 
cuting attorney, and Charles Richards 
county clerk and recorder. 

As already observed, Apostle F. D. 
Richards was sent to Ogden by Presi- 
dent Young for a specific purpose and at 
a most important juncture in the history 
of Northern Utah. Thenceforth, from 
the advent of railroads, the administra- 
tion of the spiritual rd temporal affairs 
of Ogden was to be second only to that of 
Salt Lake City. Society also in the 
Junction City was about to be rapidly 
mixed and the control of the common- 
wealth and business of the city, and 
indeed the entire commerce depending 
on Northern Utah, was to be very nearly 
divided between the two great factors of 
Utah—the Mormons and the Gentiles. 
It was imperatively necessary therefore, 
that Weber Stake should be placed under 
an Apostolic administration and the 
dignity of the county government made 
to correspond therewith. The Gentiles 
required this not less than the Mormons, 
for differ as we may, there is in society a 
natural respect for high, legitimate au- 
thority. The destiny and future of 
Ogden then, at that time requiring that 
Weber County should be elevated to an 
Apostolic See, Franklin D, Richards was 
the best man in the whole Church to be 
chosen and equally fitted to represent 
the county as probate judge. For years 
he had presided over the European mis- 
sion and directed those immense emigra- 
tions of Mormons to this country which 
during his administration attracted the 
attention of Europe and America. He 
has sent nearly twenty thousand souls to 
Utah, and, in the execution of this work, 
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has had extensive dealings with the 
great shipping companies and various 
classes of business men outside the 
Church. Having labored with him in 
the Liverpool office the writer can speak 
becomingly of the happy and prosperous 
relations that existed between President 
F. D. Richards and representative bust- 
ness men, shipping companies, and even 
government officers while presiding in 
Europe. Contracts made a quarter of a 
century ago between Apostle Richards 
and certain shipping companies are in 
operation to-day. His relations with the 
outside business world in scope corres- 
pond to those of George Q. Cannon 
with members of Congress, yet lacking 
all animus of conflict. Such a man was 
needed to preside over Weber County, 
and to administer as its probate judge. 
Apostle Richards has no political ambi- 
tion either as a dictator or a representa- 
tive, nor has he ever meddled with the 
affairs of the city, or unduly used his 
presiding influence either at the elections 
or to change in the least the regular 
course of the city government. While 
Lorin Farr and David H. Perry have 
been in their proper places in the Legis- 
lature as Representatives of Weber 
County, Franklin D. Richards is most 
fitly the judge and father of the 
county. In disposition he is a placable, 
not an implacable man; an Apostle 
conciliatory and tolerant to the last de- 
gree, not a haughty overbearing church- 
man; a man without a particle of malice 
in his nature, and universal in his good- 
will to mankind. Under his administra- 
tion the Ogden of to-day has grown up. 
He has been acceptable both as a 
presiding man and citizen to the influen- 
tial Gentiles of Weber County, scarcely 
less so than to the members of the Mor- 
mon community. To the life of this 
excellent Apostle we shall devote the 
leading pages of our Magazine, accom- 
panied with his steel plate portrait as a 
frontispiece. 


MAYOR HERRICK. 


Lester J. Herrick, the present Mayor, 
has grown up with the city. He has 
held numerous offces of trust both in 
the city and the Church, besides being 
one of the leading business men. He 
was elected mayor on the people’s 
ticket, was nominated by influential citi- 


zens and carried the votes of both sides, 
Mormon and Gentile. He has served 
three terms as mayor since 1870, giving» 
place to Lorin Farr one intermediate 
term, but was returned again by the pop- 
ular vote at the subsequent election. 
Lester J. Herrick is spoken of as a pop- 
ular head of the municipal government, 
and as one who has served the city well 
and faithfully. During his mayoralty, 
Ogden City has risen to a first class 1m- 
portance; under his administration 
many good measures have been passed, 
seen in operation to-day, which have 
contributed largely to the growth of 
Ogden and the present satisfactory con- 
dition of its municipality. 


OGDEN COMMERCE. 


Before 1863 there was no regular com- 
merce in Ogden. Richard Ballantyne, 
in 1861, kept a little store in the Ogden 
House, where the present bank of Guth- 
rie, Dooly & Co. stands. He was called 
on a mission, sold out, and the only bus- 
iness that was done for some time there- 
after was in a small room in the Tithing 
Office. Near the year 1863, which year 
properly dates the beginning -of the 
commerce of Weber County, Jonathan 
Browning, who owned a half-block on 
the west side of the present Main Street, 
sold a portion of his land for the erec- 
tion of stores, and also built himself. 
Mr. James Horrocks purchased a piece 
of the Browning lots and put up a store. 
Shortly after Arthur Stayner built along 
side of him, but before the completion 
of his store Stayner sold out to Bishop 
West, who commenced and did a thriv- 
ing business. About the same time Wil- 
liam Piedcock also commenced, and 
Samuel Horrocks. 

But no city in Utah with the commer- 
cial destiny then in reserve for Ogden, 
could possibly have grown up without 
William Jennings having a part and lot 
therein. | Unquestionably he is king of 
the merchants of Mormon Utah. Like 
as with Brigham Young in the founding 
of cities, so. with William Jennings in 
Utah commerce: his ‘finger marks are 
everywhere. About the date above 
given the great Salt Lake merchant estab- 
lished a branch of his business: in Og- 
den, building a store on the old Co-op. 
corner, which he still owns. From this 
point dates the regular commercial 
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period of Ogden, Jennings being the 
first merchant proper to engage in the 
commerce of that city, but after that N. 
S. Ransohoff, the once influential Jew 
merchant of Utah, started a branch 
house in Ogden with Henry Tribe as 
manager. Mr. Jennings, however, did 
not continue long in the Ogden business 
but sold out ‘to Bishop Chauncy West, 
and on the Jennings corner rose the 
commercial emporium of the city, which 
was afterwards converted into Zion's 
Co-operative Mercantile Institution, Mr. 
Jennings renting to it his store. 

In the fall of 1866 David H. Peery 
moved to Ogden, and in the spring of 
1867, he was employed by Bishop West 
as a clerk in his store. Soon thereafter 
Peery sold a farm in Virginia for $10,000, 
besides getting several thousand dollars 
in collection of debts there which en- 
abled him in connection with Lester J. 
Herrick to buy out Bishop West’s store. 
There was now capital among the local 
merchants of Ogden and first class busi- 
ness experience, Peery having been be- 
fore the war a very successful Southern 
merchant, and to-day is one of our 
Utah capitalists. In 1869, Peery & 
Herrick sold out to the newly established 
Z. C. M. I., of which institution Mr. 
Peery became manager, retaining his po- 
sition until 1875. 

William S. Godbe was also quite early 
in Ogden. He started a drug store, 
renting a place of Jonathan Browning. 
Kelsey for awhile ran the Godbe_ busi- 
ness, but the establishment of Z. C. M. 
I. and the Godbeite movement bronght 
a conflict, and in the end Godbe’s busi- 
ness was sold out to William Driver. 

Walker Brothers came to Ogden in 
1871, after the establishment of Z. C. M. 
I. Wherever this great firm has been 
planted in Utah it has occupied a_posi- 
tion second only to that of Z. C. M. I. 
For some years the Ogden branch of the 
Walker Brothers has been exclusively a 
wholesale house, but they are now retir- 
ing from the Ogden business. 


FRED J. KIESEL & CO. 


This great wholesale firm now stands 
without a peer in all Utah. It is second 
of course to Z. C. M. I., that being an 
extraordinary mercantile corporation of 
a community, which no. private firm 
could expect to rival, but next to Z. C. 


M. I., is the wholesale business house of 
Kiesel & Co., of which the late Mr. 
Goldberg was the head. It is the only 
exclusive wholesale grocery house in 
Utah, and does a business aggregating 
the enormous sum of $600,000 annually. 
Indeed, when Kiesel & Co. are shipping, 
the centre of Fourth Street, where their 
business house is located, presents quite 
a metropolitan appearance, and all is 
alive and bustling around. Their large 
store, extending far back in length, two 
stories high, with a cellar as ample as the . 
upper floors, is laid with goods from the 
floors almost to the ceilings. Mr. Fred 
J. Kiesel himself, is a man of great push, 
executive ability and commercial ambi- 
tion, and is even younger than Mr. J. 
R. Walker, though he has been nearly as 
long identified with the commerce of 
Utah as the Walker Brothers. He was 
with Gilbert & Sons in 1862; he went to 
Corinne in 1873; has been four years in 
his present business, and during the last 
twenty years has done business at nearly 
every point in this Territory. The re- 
tiring of the Walker Brothers from the 
wholesale trade of Northern Utah leaves 
Kiesel & Co. a still better opportunity. 
The firm has its commercial travelers 
duly making their circuits all over these 
western Territories. 


BANKERS. 


The banking house of Harkness & Co, 
is the oldest existing bank in Ogden, 
having a date prior to the bank of Guth- 
rie, Dooly & Co. It was established by 
Guthrie, Harkness & Langsdorf. Of 
the bankers, the Ogden Directory pub- 
lished in 1878, thus notes: 

‘“¢Guthrie & Co., Fourth Street, have 
the finest premises in the city. They are 
well established, transact a general bank- 
ing business, make collections, etc. The 
resident partner, Mr. Langsdorf, is one 
of the ‘live’ men of Ogden; he is fore- 
most in all public enterprises looking to 
the general welfare, and is a deservedly 
popular citizen. The firm does a large 
business, and is thoroughly reliable. 

‘Dooly & Co., east side Main Street, 
is the oldest banking firm in the north 
erncountry. They enjoy the confidence 
of the whole community and deserve it. 
Having recently purchased the property 
adjoining that which they now occupy 
on the north, they will shortly erecta 
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magnificent building which will be a 
credit to themselves and the city.”’ 

Since the above date the banking 
house of Dooly & Co. has ceased, and, 
J. W. Guthrie having withdrawn from 
his original partnership, the bank of 
Guthrie, Dooly & Co. has been well es- 
tablished on the east side of Main Street, 
in the Dooly Block. Harkness & Co. 
remain on Fourth Street and J. M. 
Langsdorf is still the resident partner. 
More recently the First National Bank 
of Ogden has been founded. It does 
business in the magnificent building of 
Bao. Le hasea paid tacapitalror 
$100,000, and a board of directors that 
would inspire commercial confidence 
anywhere: H. S. Eldredge, President ; 
Wm. Jennings, Vice-president; John 
Taylor, W. H. Hooper, John Sharp, F. 
Lites sore kills SA.Ws Searse Nak: 
Flygare, directors; H. S. Young, cash- 
ier. The First National, and the bank 
of Guthrie, Dooly & Co., are nearly 
opposite each other on the Main Street. 
The buildings which they occupy are the 
finest and most colossal business struc- 
tures in the city. Mr. Dooly is the 
resident partner of Guthrie, Dooly & 
Co., and is the brother of the founder 
of the original bank of Dooly & Co., 
already referred to in the Directory as 
“the oldest banking firm in the north- 
ern country.” 

It was undoubtedly the adyent of these 
bankers and merchants from Corinne that 
gave to Ogden that fresh commercial 
impetus and financial backing which has 
transformed Ogden from a minor rank, 
to a first class commercial importance. 
The Gentiles grappled with exportation 
and the wholesale trade, and brought 
into circulation a good supply of money. 
The establishing of the bank of Guthrie & 
Co., on Fourth Street, was the means of 
building up that Street. Hlaefeli, in his 
sketch of Ogden, says: 

‘Architecturally the whole of Fourth 
Street, at least the south side, is the 
finest part of town, and reflects due 
credit upon those” men of means, fore- 
sight and enterprise who invested their 
money in erecting these fine and impos- 
ing structures which will eventually 
make this street the centre of gravity of 
Ogden City. Here we have Guthrie’s 
new block, the Farr House, G. J. 
Wright’s popular grocery and produce 
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establishment, Greenwell & Son's cham- 
pion meat market, the Peery Block, G. 
H. Tribe,* G. Goldberg, and Harkness 
& Co.’s Block, which latter contains the 
Bank, Post Office, Union Opera Hall, 
and G. W. McNutt & Co.’s extensive 
drug store, besides a great number of 
lawyer’s and doctor’s offices. The capl- 
tal represented in this row of elegant 
and substantial buildings is equal, if not 
superior to any row of buildings twice 
as long in any other part of town.” 

It is generally conceded that J. M. 
Langsdorf was foremost in the building 
of Fourth Street. In the Ogden Direc- 
tory he is spoken of as a live enterpris- 
ing man to whom Ogden owes much. 
J. M. Langsdorf is also greatly inter- 
ested in bringing the long contemplated 
Ogden Iron Works, of which he is the 
soul, to a successful-issue at an early 
day, when we will deal with its history. 


OGDEN DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


The history of Ogden would be incom- 
plete without sufficient notice of its 
journalism. Reference has already been 
made to the desire of President Brigham 
Young to remove the Salt Lake Daily 
Telegraph to Ogden in 1869, to take 
advantage of the rare opportunities given 
by the advent of the railroads and to 
heJp journalisticly direct in the social 
and commercial development of north- 
ern Utah. The article on the celebra- 
tion of the advent of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, which has been repeatedly re- 
published, first appeared in the Salt 
Lake Daily Zelegraph, and was written 
by Mr. Joseph Hall. Stenhouse having 
resolved to remove to Ogden, yet not to 
resign his hold on Salt Lake journalism, 
decided that the first number of the 
Ogden Daily Telegraph should be pub- 
lished the morning after the laying of 
the last rail on the Promontory, and that 
it should contain a full account of the 
proceedings. Early in May, 1869, 
Stenhouse shipped presses and type by 
wagon. ‘T. G. Odell, a printer of first- 
class repute who had worked on the 
London Zzmes, was engaged as foreman, 
and he arranged the type and fixed up 
things, preparing for the arrival of the 
managers. The building in which the 


* In the biographical sketch of George H. Tribe 
his business location, by mistake, is made Fifth 
Street. Tribe’s fine store, well stocked, ison Fourth 
Street, 
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Ogden Telegraph was to be published 
was the old Seventies’ Hall. On the 
morning of the 8th, Webber, Jaques, 
and Sienhouse went up to Ogden from 
Salt Lake City in the stage. On the day 
of the laying of the last rail on the Prom- 
ontory, Stenhouse was there to meet, 
at the celebration of the meeting of the 
U. P. and C. P. railroads, his brother 
correspondents from the east and the 
west, for T. B. H. Stenhouse, notwith- 
standing he was a Mormon, was one of 
the fraternity that Fred Hudson matur- 
ed and the elder Bennett ‘‘bossed.’’ 
Meantime, Webber and Jaques got the 
outside of the first number of the Ogden 
Telegraph up and everything waiting for 
the return of Stenhouse from the Prom- 
ontory with his editorial notes of the 
laying of the last rail. The senior edi- 
tor came in late at night; he was worn 
out with the events and bustle of the 
day ; he begged off; Webber and Jaques 
stopped up all night, made a good arti- 
cle from Stenhouse’s notes and published 
next morning a splendid paper, which 
was No. 1 of Ogden journalism. The 
Telegraph ran several months and was 
then returned to Salt Lake City. Mean- 
time, Jaques was sent to England ona 
mission to publish the AZ/ennial Star, 
and Colonel T. G. Webber was called 
into Z.C. M. I. Thus ended the history 
proper of the Daily Ze/egraph as well in 
Salt Lake City as in Ogden. 


THE OGDEN DAILY HERALD. 


Quite a number of newspapers have 
been published in this city since 1869 ; 
but several of them have been short lived. 

After the suspension of the Ogden 
Junction, which was commenced on the 
1st of January, 1870, and issued its last 
number February 14th, 1881, the people 
of Ogden were for several months with- 
out an organ to represent them, or to de- 
fend them against the attacks of an ad- 
verse press ; a desideratum that was fully 
realized by the citizens of Ogden and 
Weber County, and they determined to 
supply this necessity. 

On the oth of February, 1881, a num- 
ber of prominent citizens met at the res- 
idence of Hon. D. H. Peery, in Ogden 
City, to take the initial steps to organize 
the Ogden Publishing Company. . Mr. 
Peery was appointed chairman, and Mr. 
Joseph Hall secretary. The object of 


the meeting was thoroughly discussed, 
and a temporary organization was ef- 
fected, as follows: D. H..Peery, presi- 
dent; Lester J. Herrick, vice-president ; 
JosephHall, secretary ; C. F. Middleton, 
treasurer. At an adjourned meeting, 
held in the City Hall, February 19, a 
permanent organization was effected 
with the above named gentlemen as offi- 
cers of the company. An executive 
committee and board of directors were 
also elected. The books were at once 
opened and _ stock subscribed. New 
presses, type, etc., were purchased, and 
on the 2d of May, 1881, the first number 
of the Ogden Daily /Yera/d was issued, 
with Mr, John Nicholson as editor, and 
Mr. Leo Haefeli, city editor; E. H. An- 
derson business manager. The subscrip- 
tion and advertising patronage has grad- 
ually increased from its debut to the 
present time. It is published daily and 
semi-weekly. 

The Ogden Herald is devoted to the 
advocacy of the constitutional, religious, 
civil, political and social rights of the 
whole community, regardless of race, 
color or creed. Its motto is, ‘‘Good 
will to All—Enmity to None.’’ The Her- 
ald supports all measures for the eleva- 
tion of the moral tone of society to the 
highest standard of excellence. It fur- 
nishes its readers with the latest political, 
commercial, general and local news, up 
to the hour of going to press. 

The Hera/d encourages and promotes 
education, home industries, and the de- 
velopment of our agricultural and min- 
eral resources, and the commercial and 
mechanical interests of the great west. 
In politics it is independent; in religion 
it represents the dominant party. 

On October 1st, 1882, Mr. Nichol- 
son retired from the editorial chair of 
the Herald and removed to Salt Lake 
City, where he took a position on the 
editorial staff of the Deseret Mews. 
The present editors of this journal are 
Joseph Hall and Leo Haefeli, Esqrs. 


JOSEPH HALL 


Was born at Birmingham, England, 
August 6th, 1825. He is the son of 
John and Sarah E. Hall. He was raised 
and educated in his native town. 

On December 25th, 1841, he joined 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints. Shortly after he was or- 
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dained a deacon, subsequently a priest, 
and commenced to labor in the minis- 
try. He preached week-day evenings 
in Birmingham, and on Sabbath days 
visited the adjacent towns and _ villages. 
The first time he spoke in public in the 
open air was one Sabbath afternoon, at 
the villa of Yardley (eight miles from 
Birmingham) near the residence of the 
family of Hon. William Jennings. 

In March, 1847, he was ordained an 
Elder under the hands of Elders Cyrus 
H. Wheelock and John Banks. 

From this time until March, 1855, he 
devoted his labors exclusively to the 
work of the ministry, in the capacity of 
a traveling and presiding elder. In this 
capacity he traveled in Warwickshire, 
Worcestershire, Shropshire, Derbyshire, 
Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire, in the 
south and in the west of England, and 
other places. 

On the 16th of October, 1854, Elder 
Hall was married to Ann Matilda 
Hooper, at Devenport, Devon. On the 
first of April, 1855, he sailed from Liv- 
erpool, with his tamily, on board the 
ship Juventa. They landed at Philadel- 
phia May 5th, and on October 28th,‘ of 
the same year, he reached Salt Lake 
City. In November he went to Bing- 
ham Fort (now called Lynne), remain- 
ing there during the ‘‘hard winter.’’ In 
the spring of 1856, Elder Hall removed 
to Ogden City, where he still resides. 

In 1868 Mr. Hall became special cor- 
respondent of the Salt Lake Daily Ze/e- 
graph. He wrote specially for this jour- 
nal the progress of the Union Pacific 
railroad through the Weber Canyon, its 
advent into Ogden City, and the grand 
celebration of the vent by the authori- 
ties and citizens of that place. 

When, in May, 1869, Mr. Stenhouse 
published the Ze/egraph in Ogden, Mr. 
Hall became the agent and city editor of 
that journal. 

In January, 1870, Mr. Hall united 
with a company who founded the Ogden 


Junction. "We was on the editorial staff 
of this paper for about two years. On 
August 1st, 1872, Mr. Hall was ap- 


pointed by the Postmaster General to be 
postmaster at Ogden. (He had previ- 
ously been -postmaster at Slaterville.) 
The post office here at that time was in 
a dilapidated condition, and had become 
reduced to a fourth class. 
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In December of the same year he was 
re-appointed by President U. S. Grant, 
and confirmed by the Sevate, the office 
now having become a presidential one. 
Mr. Hall’s chief assistant was his daugh- 
ter, Miss Thirza A. Hall. She 1s thor- 
oughly acquainted with all the details 
and duties of the office. She is well 
known and highly esteemed for her 1n- 
tegrity and attention to her duties. This 
young lady still occupies an important 
and responsible position in the Ogden 
Post Office. ne 

He held this position, giving perfect 
satisfaction to the Department and the 
public, until the end of November, 1875, 
when he was removed to make room for 
a dependent of some eastern politicians. 
On their retirement from office, the City 
Council—Hon. L. J. Herrick, mayor, 
presiding—unanimously voted Mr. Hall 
and his daughter a testimonial, in which 
they said— 

During their term of public service, by steady and 
persistent attention to business, they have raised the 
post office in this city from a fourth classto a second 
class office. By honesty and integrity they have 
gained the confidence of the people, so that the 
financial transactions of the office have been greatly 
enlarged; and by improvements in the premises 
facilities have been extended to the public which are 
generally appreciated. 


In the interim between 1875 and 1879 

Mr. Hall was engaged part of the time 
book-keeping, and a part of the time on 
the railway mail service on the Utah and 
Northern road. ' 
In 1879, when General Nathan Kim- 
ball was appointed postmaster at Ogden, 
Mr. Hall, at the earnest request of a 
number of prominent citizens, was ten- 
dered and accepted the position of as- 
sistant postmaster, which position he 
filled until February, 1881, when he re- 
tired from the postal service. 

When the Heva/d was first published, 
in the spring of the same year, he was © 
engaged as general traveling agent and 
correspondent. He traveled in the in- 
terest of this journal in western Wyo- 
ming, eastern and northern Utah, Idaho, 
southern Montana, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and other places, writing up 
for publication in the Herald whatever 
appeared of interest in the places he vis- 
ited. And, as before stated, on the re- 
tirement of the first editor, Mr. Hall 
entered the editorial chair, which posi- 
tion he still occupies. 
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WILLIAM DRIVER. 


Mr. William Driver of Ogden ranks 
among the principal business men of our 
Territory. 

He was born at Bury St. Edmunds, in 
the County of Suffolk, England, May 
3rd, 1837. He is the son of George 
Driver and Mary Killingworth. His 
mother descended from the old family 
of the Russells, and, as her maiden name 
shows, the town of Killenworth bears 
her family name. 

The family birth-place of the Drivers 
was Feltwell, in Norfolk, but Mr. Dri- 
ver’s father, who was a builder and con- 
tractor, having taken a contract at 
Bury St. Edmunds, with his wife moved 
there for awhile, and thus it was the 
birthplace of theirson; but when he was 
eighteen months old his parents returned 
to Feltwell. 

In his youth Mr. Driver attended the 
common school of Feltwell, where he 
received a fair education. Of the re- 
ligious pursuasion of the parents, it may 
be briefly noted that his mother was a 
Methodist, while his father was a liberal 
thinker, not bound to any sect or creed. 

At the age of twelve years Mr. Driver 
heard Mormonism, and at fourteen he 
was baptized into the Church by Elder 
Thomas Stayner, (now of Ogden) on 
the 25th of November, 1851. Soon 
after his baptism he was ordained to the 
office of a local priest, and occasionally 
he presided over the branch. He was 
ordained to the office of priest by the 
famous John Hyde, Sen., who at one time 
figured so conspicuously in the British 
mission. 

When he reached the age of fifteen he 
lost his father, who died on his son’s 
birthday. At the age of eighteen he left 


’ Feltwell and went to London, where he 


was employed at Price’s laboratory, at 
Battersea. In this employ he stayed 
two years, and joined the Chelsea branch 
of the Church. There he was ordained 
an Elder, in 1854, by Elder John Lloyd 
Baker. In this employ and local min- 
istry in the Church, he rémained till 
1856, when he was sent out into the reg- 
ular ministry to travel in the Kent Con- 
ference under John M. Brown. Mr. 
Driver, in his labors had the fruitful ex- 
perience of the British elders generally 


who were travelling at that time. The 
Vol, 2—3. 


| life of a young Mormon elder in those 


days was not only full of strange inci- 
dents, but it called forth a lofty enthusi- 
asm, and required considerable native 
heroism to endure. Many of such inci- 
dents occurred in the missionary life of 
William Driver when he first entered the 
field to preach the gospel in his native 
land. And it may here be said, as a 
passing note, that the British Mormon 
elders thus trained are among the most 
successful merchants of Utah to-day. 
Indeed this may be extended to  Cali- 
fornia and St. Louis, where many a 
Mormon elder has risen to the rank of a 
successful merchant. 

John M. Brown, under whom William 
Driver labored when first called into the 
ministry, is well known as a merchant of 
California, while James Linforth, who 
received his training for the merchant’s 
sphere in the management of the Mor- 
mon emigration business of Liverpool, 
has been for the last quarter of a century 
one of the leading men of San Francisco. 
Thus it will be appreciated, that the mis- 
sionary training of William Driver in the 
building up of branches of the Church in 
England, has considerable meaning in 
his successful mercantile career in Ogden. 
Similar may be said of Mr. Joseph 
Stanford of Ogden. But to return to 
the old days. 

William Driver travelled in the Kent 
Conference about a year. Meantime his 
mother died. Leaving Kent he went to 
London and travelled in the London 
Conference, where the writer first met 
him. The London Conference at this 
time was under the presidency of Wil- 
liam Budge; Harrison and Penrose 
were laboring under him. 

Shortly after this date William Driver 
ceased to travel in the ministry, and was 
married at Holy Trinity Chureh, 
Brompton, Middlesex, to Charlotte 
Emblen Boulter, of Hastings, on the 16th 
of August, 1858. He lived at Islington. 
At this time he was in view of an office 
under government as a custom house 
officer, through the influence of Mr, 
Headlam, solicitor general of England, 
the Duke of Argyle, Bagge, member of 
Parliament from West Norfolk, who had 
been elected to his seat by a majority of 
one, and for whom Mr, Driver, Sen., had 
voted, and. Squire Buckworth and Sir 
W. Jolliffe, all of whom had signed 
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the recomendation for the appoint 
ment of William Driver to the custom 
house service. This influence advanced 
his name over thousands; but, through 
his own mistake in going to the treasury 
for his examination, instead of the cus- 
tom house, and the consequent ill-nature 
of the examining officer when he reached 
the custom house, notwithstanding he 
explained the cause, an excuse was found 
to disqualify him. Perhaps that very 
cause changed the whole course of his 
life, for he might have been a custom 
house officer to-day, instead of the suc- 
cessful wholesale and retail druggist of 
Ogden, who is rated in Bradstreet’s com- 
mercial guide as being worth from 
$50,000 to $75,000. Thus our lives are 
turned by these seeming mishaps and 
accidents in the chain of causation, 
which leads us on through eventful 
careers. 

After meeting this disappointment, 
Mr. Driver went to work in the London 
Messenger office, as a reporter and gen- 
eral utility man. The Messenger wasa 
religious paper. Mr. Driver’s wife was 
the niece of the then famous revivalist, 
the Rev. William Carter of London, 
who obtained for him the situation; but 
the proprietors soon found out that 
Driver was a Mormon elder and dis- 
charged him. After his discharge he 
went to Brighton, where his son George, 
who is now his partner in business was 
born, at Windsor Street, on the gth of 
August, 1859. 

There Mr. Driver worked as a painter 
and presided over the Brighton Branch ; 
but he soon returned to London and 
sought the influence of his wife’s uncle 
to obtain his former position in Price’s 
laboratory, at Battersea. The Rev. 
William Carter said he would ask the 
Lord about it, directing him to return 
the next day for an answer, which he 
did, when the reverend gentlemen said 
he was ‘‘impressed’’ not to assist him 
on account of Mormonism, fearing, he 
said, that Driver would spread his ‘* per- 
nicious doctrines’’ among the workmen. 
But William Driver obtained the place 
without the assistance of his reverend 
uncle. He went of his own accord to 
his old employers, offered himself for 
any situation vacant, was taken on, rose 
from position to position, until, when 
he left to emigrate, he was at the head of 


sixty men; his employers wished him 
God-speed in Utah. During the time 
he was in this chemical factory he was 
president of the Wandsworth Branch of 
the London Conference. 

He, with his wife and four children 
left London for New York on board the 
Caroline May 3th, 1866, and arrived in 
New York on the roth of June. On the 
voyage Mr. Driver lost a little boy two 
years and a half old, whose name was 
William. He was buried in the sea. 

The company crossed the plains in 
Captains Holliday and Patterson’s ox 
train, and arrived in Salt Lake City on 
the 25th of September, 1866. 

At first Mr. Driver was employed at 
the Western Union ‘Telegraph office, 
Salt Lake City, and next by the Deseret 
Telegraph Company. Under the super- 
intendence of A. M. Musser, Esq., he 
built the telegraph line from Chicken 
Creek to Gunnison, and put the line in 
repair from Franklin to St. George. 
After this he was employed to work on 
John ‘Taylor’s contract, at Mountain 
Green, on the U. P. line. While wait- 
ing for work provisions ran out. He had 
mixed up his last flour; sister Taylor 
was baking his cakes. At breakfast time 
he went for his cakes, which he found 
spoiled, and while he was gone a dog 
ran away with his bacon. He forthwith 
started to Salt Lake City and walked 
without breakfast nearly forty miles. 
This circumstance took him from the 
employ of John Taylor and indirectly 
brought him into the employ of William 
S. Godbe, leading to his present posi- 
tion. Thus again a mishap had changed 
the course of his life. For a while he 
engaged with Mr. Musser, hauling rocks 
from the quarry for the railroad contract 
of John Taylor till the winter season set 
in, when he returned to Salt Lake with 
the team. Mr. Musser gave him a letter 
of recommendation to W. S. Godbe, 
who read it and said: ‘Brother Driver, 
I feel well impressed towards you.’’ 
Godbe gave him employment in_his 
office the next day. He worked in Godbe’s 
office as aclerk and cashier till Decem- 
ber, 1869, when he was sent to Ogden to 
assist In running Godbe’s branch store 
with Octave Ursenbach. After Ursen- 
bach was removed, Driver was retained 
in Ogden to run the business alone, 
which he did successfully, reviving the 
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almost ruined business, making for 
Godbe & Latey in seven months about 
five thousand dollars. 
Latey sold out their Ogden branch to 
Wright, Perry & King, they wrote him 
the following : 


OFFICE OF GODBE & Co.. 
SALT LAKE City, 
JULY 14TH, 1871. 
Mr. WILLIAM DRIVER, OGDEN, 

Dear Sir:—As a mark of our appreciation of 
your attention to our business at Ogden at times un- 
der difficulties, being without sufficient help, when at 
great personal discomfort you .emained at your 
post, and the business now being sold out, we deem 
it proper to express to you our thanks, which we 
know you will value more than money. We also 
desire to add that we have placed $50 to your credit 
here subject to your order, of which we insist on 
your acceptance. 

Truly yours, 
GODBE & Co. 


Mr. Driver now engaged in partner- 
ship with Doctor C. S. Nellis for two 
years ; and at the expiration of the con- 
tract he bought out the Doctor and started 
on his own account. In 1874, he built 
the first three story brick building in 
Ogden. In 1878, he took as partner his 


eldest son George, since which his busi- - 


ness has greatly increased, extending 
over Northern Utah, Idaho, Wyoming 
and Nevada. Mr. George Driver is the 
commercial traveller of the house. He 
is a young man of considerable business 
capacity. He possesses the elements of 
enterprise, is very steady and reliable in 
his character, and it is he who has pushed 
the business of his firm into the adjacent 
territories. ‘The commercial standing of 
Driver & Son is first class, as already ob- 
served, they being quoted by Bradstreet 
as worth from $50,000 to $75,000. They 
can buy goods from any firm in America 
or Canada. The large business done by 
them requires the attention of five men. 

Mr. Driver went to England on a mis- 
sion in 1879, leaving the business in 
charge of hisson, Previous to his start- 
ing he was ordained to the office of a 
seventy, by Uncle Joseph Young. He 
sailed across the Atlantic on the steam- 
ship Arizona, which made the quickest 
trip on record up to that date, being 7 
days, 8 hours, and 57 minutes on the 
voyage. He was gone a year on this 
mission, and before his return he visited 
France and Scotland. 

Mr. Driver has had a large family born 
- to him by his estimable wife, Mrs. Char- 
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lotte E. Driver, who is a lady of consider- 
able character, but they have met many 
bereavements; of their sixteen children, 
ten daughters and six sons, only six sur- 
vive, one having died in England, one 
at sea, and eight in Utah. 

In the future of Ogden Driver & Son 
will most likely continue to grow in 
commercial weight. That William Dri- 
ver is a man of push and capacity is 
seen in the fact that it was he who set 
the example in building lofty structures _ 
in Ogden, which was quite a mark in the 
business growth of the city; for no 
town or city can assume a first class bus- © 
iness importance that can only boast of 
low, one-story business houses, His 
rapid rise also, from ‘‘bed-rock’’ to 
commercial opulence, in but little over a 
decade, further illustrates his push and 
capacity, entitling him fairly to the rank 
of a representative man. As for his 
partner and son, George Driver, he is 
the decided pillar of the house, and 
quite capable to sustain its increasing 
business in Utah and adjacent Terri- 
tories. 


N. C, FLYGARE., 


Bishop Liljenquist, whose judgment 
upon the Scandinavian affairs and people 
is excellent authority, says that he looks 
upon Bishop N. C. Flygare of Ogden, as 
the first representative man to-day of the 
Utah Scandinavian people. Of course 
this opinion is not to be taken as depre- 
ciative of the historical value of such 
names as C. Widerborg, Canute Peterson, 
and Liljenquist himself, but simply as 
signifying the representative place of N. 
C. Flygare in connection with his people 
in Utah in the coming times. Wider- 
borg has long been dead, and the 
veterans Canute Peterson of San Pete, 
and Liljenquist of Hyrum are getting into 
the ‘‘sere and yellow leaf of life,’’ while 
N. C. Flygare, who has presided sev- 
eral times over the Scandinavian mis- 
sion, 1s only forty-one years of age. 
Such an opinion concerning Bishop Fly- 
gare, in view of the importance of his 
race in Utah, makes him quite worthy to 
be treated, not merely as a representative 
citizen of Ogden, but as a historical 
personage in his relations to the 
Scandinavians. 
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In the history of the settlement of 
Utah, the Scandinavians have already 
performed a most important part. They 
are scarcely second to the British element 


in their importance in the peopling of |. 


Utah, for they have not only emigrated 
already tens of thousands to Utah, but 
the Scandinavian mission is still young 
and fruitful. In this respect it differs 
from the British mission, which is now 
old and unfruitful compared with itself 
in its maturity, when it numbered nearly 
forty thousand souls and emigrated large 
ship loads of Saints every season. Scan- 
dinavia yearly sends to Utah large 
companies of emigrants, yet the mission 
is continually adding new members and 
keeping up its body and vitality. 


Utah Scandinavia, (if we may be 


allowed such a naming to emphasize the 
almost national importance of the race 
in these valleys) will not unlikely be 
given an apostle from its own race. It 
is Scandinavia’s due. In the very begin- 
ning, England gave one of the greatest 
apostles to the Church—President John 
Taylor—and, nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, George Q. Cannon was or- 
dained to the apostleship to succeed 
Parley P. Pratt. Scandinavia’s apostolic 
day must also come, if that nation re- 
ceives the reward of her work in this 
dispensation. Conversing with Father 
Liljenquist upon this subject, he was 
quite prophetic that an apostle would 
some day be chosen from his race. 

- In view, then, of the importance of the 
Scandinavian race in the peopling of 
Utah for the next half century, at least, 
by their immense emigrations, the biog- 
raphies of such representative elders as 
C. Widerborg, Canute Peterson, O. N. 
Liljenquist and N. C. Flygare, rise to 
quite a historical rank. 

N. C. Flygare was born on the 3d of 
February, 1841, néar the city of Ystad, 
on the south coast of Sweden. On his 
father’s side he is descended from a 
military family. His grandfather fought 
under Marshall Bernadotte in the allied 
armies, against the great Napoleon. His 
grandfather was an officer, but not of 
high rank. His two uncles were also 
military men. His father, Christian 
Flygare, had charge of several gentle- 
men’s estates, employing and overseeing 
the laborers. On his mother’s side he 


came from a regular rural family, of a 


strong, healthy, virtuous stock, His 
father died at the age of twenty-eight, 
when the son was only two years old, 
and his only brother, Carl, five years old. 
By much struggle and hard work the 
mother brought up her children. The 
family were all strong Lutherians. 

In his early boyhood, N. C. Flygare 
worked partly at farming and learning 
the trade of carpentry. He learned 
the architectural branch and fitted him- 
self as a practical builder in Sweden. 

At the age of fourteen he was con- 
firmed into the Lutherian Church ; and 
at the age of seventeen he heard the 
Mormon elders and joined their Church. 
This was on the 5th of September, 1858. 
Shortly after joining the Saints he was 
selected as a missionary. He labored at 
first in the south of Sweden, in Skone 
Conference, and in September, 1861, he 
was called to preside over the Stockholm 
Conference by John Van Cott. 

Referring to this event in the minis- 
terial labors of the brethren in Sweden, 
Father Liljenquist, in his autobiographic 
sketch, says: ‘‘In my travels in Skone, 
Sweden, I met a young elder, by name 
N. C. Flygare, who attracted: my atten- 
tion. I wrote to Mr. Van Cott that I 
believed I had found the proper person 
to take charge of the Stockholm Con- 
ference. His appointment followed in a 
few days. Mr. Flygare presided with 
honor over this conference about three 
years, and he has twice since presided 
over the mission, and is now a leading 
man and a bishop in Ogden City. He 
is well and favorably known among the 
Saints both at home and abroad.”’ 

During this period of his presidency 
over the. Stockholm Conference, Elder 
Flygare was instrumental in adding many 
members to the Church. He travelled 
extensively in middle Sweden. 

While in Stockholm he had to serve 
in the militia. On one occasion, at a 
parade before the king and his suit— 
Charles XV—his majesty’s attention was 
attracted to him. The royal eye was 
struck with the fine military appearance 
of the young man, in whom he saw the 
making of an officer, and for whom 
nature had wrought a splendid military 
physique. By the king’s instruction the 
young citizen soldier was called out of the 
ranks, when his majesty offered him the 
privilege to yo into his military school 
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to be educated for an officer in the regu- 
lar army. The young president of the 
Stockholn Mormon Conference -—— for 
such he was at the time—returned the 
king no answer to his magnificent offer, 
but respectfully saluted and retired to the 
ranks. Ina few minutes afterwards the 
king went personally to him and again 
offered his favor. He then called him 
out of the ranks and walked with him, 
persuading him, and -said it would 
be a sin for him’ to refuse. Not 
feeling to reject to the king’s face 
a favor so royally made to him, the 
young Mormon elder replied that he 
would send an answer to his majesty that 
evening through the major. We who 
know the Mormon elders will quickly 
say, of course the President of the 
Stockholm Conference refused the offer 
which might have led him to dis- 
tinction in the king’s army, but alto- 
gether changed his destiny in life. It is 
a capital example of thousands of cases 
that have occurred in the history of the 
Mormon elders in their youth, when 
they have resisted the most tempting 
worldly offers to travel to preach the gos- 
pel without purse or scrip. The popu- 
lar ministers of the day speak despis- 
ingly of the Mormon elders, but the 
writer, who so weJl knows the history of 
these young Mormon elders—the com- 
peers of his youth who have grown old 
in the service—would not hesitate to 
challenge their history, for devotion and 
Christian disinterestedness, against that 
of any ministerial body in the world. 

Elder Flygare was released to emi- 
grate in the spring of 1864. He left 
Stockholm on the 28th of March, crossed 
the Atlantic in the Monarch of the Sea, 
and journeyed to Utah with a thousand 
emigrants, six hundred of whom were 
Scandinavians. He crossed the plains 
in ox teams, walking from the Missouri 
River to Salt Lake City in Captain 
Preston’s company, arriving on the rsth 
of September, 1864. 

On the 23d of September of the same 
year, he was married to Julia Wettelind. 
He settled in Ogden, where he followed 
principally building. He had shops and 
a planing mill. He worked at his busi- 
ness about ten years, when he was 
called by President Young, to fill a mis- 
sion to Scandinavia in the fall of 1874. 

He left Ogden on the 28th of Septem- 


ber. Arriving at Copenhagen he was im- 
mediately called to go and preside over 
the Stockholm Conference, Sweden. 
He occupied that place for seven months 
and was then called, by Joseph F. 
Smith, to preside over the Scandinavian 
mission. He occupied this position a 
year, during which time he travelled ex- 
tensively in Sweden, Norway and Den- 
mark. He published and edited the 
Scandinavian: Star, also a large number 
of pamphlets and books in defence of 
Mormonism; also a tract, the first on 
Mormonism ever issued in Icelandic, the 
oldest language in Europe. He left in 
September, 1876, to return to Utah; 
having charge of a company of 600 em- 
igrants all the way home, without losing 
asoul. George L. Farrell, now Bishop 
of Smithfield, and Elder Stuki of Paris, 
Idaho, who had been president of the 
German mission, were his counsellors. 
Flygare was released by Liljenquist, who 
on parting, said: ‘* You will be the man 
to release me again.’’ When Elder Fly- 
gare got to Liverpool, President Carring- 
ton said, ‘‘go home and get ready to 
come back.’’ But he paid no particular 
attention to these prophetic indications, 
yet, in fifteen months he was sent to 
Scandinavia again to release Father 
Liljenquist. 

In the meantime he had been ap- 
pointed, on the 28th day of May, 1877, 
as Bishop of the Fourth Ward of Ogden. 
He started on his second mission on the 
11th. of December, 1877. The follow- 
ing letter of appointment will show the 
several special objects for which he was 
Senlte 

PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, 
SALT LAKE City, U, 2 
December 4th, 1877, 
ELDER N. C. FLYGARE: 

Dear Brother:—You are hereby authorized and 
appointed to proceed to Copenhagen, Denmark, to 
take charge, oversight and presidency of the Scan- 
dinavian Mission of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, and to direct, counsel and advise 
in regard to all persons and affairs connected with 
said presidency, in such a manner as your judg- 
ment, the Holy Spirit, and instructions from the 
Presidency of the European Mission, and from us, 
from time to time, may direct for the salvation of 
the human family, the gathering of scattered Israel, 


_and the up-building of the Kingdom of God. 


It will also be your duty to take charge of and 
direct in all matters relating to the publication of the 
works of the Church in the Danish and Swedish 
languages, and to counsel with and guide Elder A. 
W...C arlson in his labors in. tr: anslating, printing, 
and publishing the Book of Mormon in the Swed- 


ish language—as well as to revise and overlook 


in 
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the manuscript translation of that book before it 
goes to press, that this work may thus have the ben- 
efit of your united wisdom and. experience, for we 
regard it of the utmost importance that the transla- 
tions of the inspired works of the Church should be 
published with as few imperfections as 1s possible 
under existing circumstances. us bey 

That you may be abundantly blessed in all your 
efforts to do good, to magnify your calling, to honor 
our God, and that you may be greatly instrumental 
in spreading this work upon the earth, is the prayer 
of your brother in the Gospel, 

JoHN TAYLOR. 


He arrived in Copenhagen on the gth 
of January, 1878, and started immedi- 
ately into the fulfilment of his duties as 
president of the mission, over which he 
held charge from the rst of January, 
1878, till the 5th of September, 1879. 
During that time about 2,000 souls were 
added to the Church. He was the editor 
of the Scandinavian Star and the /Vorth 
Star ; he published a new edition of the 
Danish hymn book, a great number of 
pamphlets, and also published the first 
Book of Mormon in the Swedish lan- 
guage. 
great deal during this mission. 

He was released in the fall of 1879 to 
return home. He emigrated about 1200 
souls during that period. The J@//en- 
nial Star, on his release, thus speaks of 
his labors : 


Elder Flygare, the president of the company, has 
during his late mission, extending over a period of 
about a year and eight monjhs, presided over the 
Scandinavian Mission. He has labored with great 
diligence and wisdom, and has accomplished a good 
work. He has conducted the affairs of the field 
that was under his supervision with the most exem- 
plary prudence and care, leaving it in most satisfac- 
tory condition. We do not doubt that the Saints in 
his charge on the long and arduous journey before 
them, will find in him a counselor and true friend, 
to whom they can look for needed advice and sup- 
port, he having exhibited, during his labors abroad, 
those admirable traits upon which we have no hesi- 
tancy in basing the anticipation expressed herein. 
We doubt not also that he will be ably aided by the 
brethren appointed to assist him, as well as those 
who would probably be subsequently appointed 
when the organization would be completed. 


He was again appointed to take charge 

of a company of 336 souls. After a 
pleasant journey he arrived in Ogden in 
the latter part of September, when he 
again entered upon his duties as bishop 
of the Fourth. Ward of Ogden, which 
had, during his absence, been in the 
charge of his counsellors. 
_ At the municipal election of Ogden, 
in 1881, he was elected a member of the 
city council, in which office he served 
one year and then resigned. 


He traveled and preached a 


At the organization of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Ogden, on the 2d of De- 
cember, 1881, being a shareholder, he 
was elected a director of that institution. 
He has also been connected at times 
with Z. C. M. I., having charge of dif- 
ferent departments. 

Bishop Flygare is at present estab- 
lished as an architect and builder in 
Ogden. He has been a large contractor 
of buildings, not only in Ogden, but 
also in Salt Lake City. “In Ogden he 
built the Z. C. M. I. block; also the 
Peery block, on Main Street, and other 
first structures. The Hooper & Eldredge 
block, Salt Lake City, was built by Fly- 
gare and the Watson Brothers, the for- 
mer having charge of the carpentry and 
the latter of the stone and brick work. 
His business relations enables him to be 
of service to his countrymen, who are 
everywhere known for their willing in- 
dustry and efficiency in their various 
branches of labor. He takes a deep in- 
interest in their welfare, gives them his 
experienced counsel, provides for them 
labor, when it is in his power to do so, 
starting them in life after their arrival in 
Utah. In appearance Bishop Flygare is 
a fine looking man, nearly six feet in 
height, with a magnificent structure of 
body and a massive manly face. He is 
in fact a splendid specimen of the Swed- 
ish race. in character and mind he isa 
solid upright man, liberal in his conduct 
towards others and tolerant as a bishop 
of the Church. We decidedly endorse 
the judgment of Father Liljenquist, that 
Bishop Flygare is one of the best repre- 
sentatives in Utah of the Scandinavian 
people. 


UTAH EXPORTERS.—L. B. ADAMS. 


Utah has supplied with her produce 
every one of the Territories and States 
that has grown up on the Pacific slope. 
She first fed the emigrants to California 
on the latter half of their journey, fur- 
nished with grain the Overland Mail 
Company, raised food for Nevada, Mon- 
tana and Idaho, and sent her tons of 
dried peaches everywhere; yet, until L. 
B. Adams came to Utah, following the 
track of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
there was not as much as one commer- 
cial man engaged as a legitimate exporter 
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—that is to say purchasing directly from 
the country its produce for money, and 
exporting it as his special line of com- 
merce. 

L. B. Adams, the senior member of 
L. B. Adams and Company, was born in 
Saxony, Germany, October 16, 184r. 
He came of good stock as his appear- 
ance shows. He was educated: in Eu- 
rope till he reached the age of thirteen, 
when he came to America with his 
mother and two sisters, his father having 
already preceded them to this country. 
They arrived in the year 1854, and went 
immediately to Rochester, in the State of 
New York, where they permanently 
settled. 

In 1861, on the breaking out of the 
war Mr. Adams, who was then not quite 
twenty years of age, enlisted in one of 
the first regiments that left New York 
State for the field of action. He en- 
listed in the Twenty-seventh New York 
Regiment. He was at the famous battle 
of Bull’s Run, and in several other bat- 
tles of which the nation can boast with 
honor. Remaining south till 1865, he 
returned on a visit to Rochester, where 
his father still dwelt. After this he went 
to the oil region, in Pennsylvania, 
which at that time filled .the country 
with a great sensation. He returned, 
however, to Rochester the same season, 
and immediately afterwards started for 
the West. It is at this point that the 
biography of L. B. Adams begins its 
local interest in its relations with the 
commerce of Utah. 

Mr. Adams, senior, at that period, 
sagaciously forecast that in the wake of 
the Union Pacific, which was now vigor- 
ously pushed forward, there would spring 
up new cities, and that this rapid devel- 
opment of the Great West would afford 
men of enterprising characters extraor- 
dinary opportunities, His son also en- 
tertained the same view. Leaving his 
father and two sisters at Rochester, they 
designing to follow, the subject of our 
sketch started to make his mark in life 
in the development of the enterprises of 
our western territories. Mr. Adams, 
senior, was sick at the time, but, when 
his son left, hopes were given of his re- 
covery. However, when the son reached 
Laramie, be received letters announcing 
his father’s death and burial. 

From the start Mr. Adams followed the 


fortunes of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
He remained at Laramie only a short 
time and then went to Bryan, which was 
the winter terminus that year of the 
Union Pacific. From Bryan he went to 
Echo. This all occurred in the year 
1868. 

Mr. Adams remained in Echo about 
three months. There commenced that 
business which has grown into great 
account, and put into the people’s 
pockets tens of thousands of dollars 
from our Utah exports. 

Mr. Adams purchased a light wagon 
and periodically made a trip to Salt 
Lake City, going through Parley’s Park 
over the Divide. These journeys were 
made for the purpose of purchasing eggs, 
butter and early vegetables. These arti- 
cles were high at that time in Salt Lake 
City, but they sold out at Echo at fabu- 
lous prices; a dozen of eggs fetched a 
dollar and a half, while butter on several 
occasions commanded a dollar. This 
was the starting of his business as a 
‘forwarding merchant’’ and exporter of 
Utah produce. 

April, 1869, found Mr. Adams at 
Corinne, having been drawn there by 
the prevailing desire of the Gentile pop- 
ulation of Utah at that date to make 
Corinne the capital commercial city of the 
North. He had already chosen his com- 
mercial line, perhaps following the natural 
instincts of a born exporter. Branching 
out with the same enterprising spirit 
that we have seen characterized him 
when he made his trips in his light 
wagon to Salt Lake City for eggs and 
butter, he extended his operations over 
several counties of the north, establish- 
ing himself as a regular dealer in Utah 
produce and ‘‘ forwarding merchant.” 
He remained in Corinne till the spring 
of 1872. By this time he was thor- 
oughly convinced that no city of North- 
ern Utah could possibly rival Ogden as 
its commercial centre—Ogden that was 
destined to be the junction city of rail- 
roads from all quarters. He resolved to 
remove to Ogden, which he did in the 
spring of 1872. Ogden was the export- 
er’s proper point of operations, made so 
now geographically by this junction of 
railroads. Moreover, he could not fill 
his proper commercial line as an ex- 
porter without free contact with the 
people of the northern counties, 7. @., 
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with the Mormon community. He now 
made quite an innovation in Utah com- 
merce, by going into partnership with 
an enterprising Mormon, who himself 
also dared the innovation. There were 
‘united in the export business two part- 
ners, one a Gentile and the other a Mor- 
mon. It was a most sagacious combina- 
tion for such a commercial enterprise. 
The partner was Mr. William Vandyke, 
an Ogden citizen. The denomination of 
the firm was Adams & Vandyke. Mr. 
Adams, during his career iu Utah, has 
also had very extensive and satisfactory 
relations as an exporter with Apostle 
Moses Thatcher, of Cache Valley, of 
whom he speaks in the most cordial terms 
of respect for his business capacity, and 
the free and sagacious part that this young 
Apostle of the North has taken in the 
development of our Utah exports. 

A passing word may be said relative 
to such combinations of Mormon and 
Gentile in our commercial and material 
enterprises. During the next twenty- 
five years it will transpire that thousands 
of the foremost men of this Territory, 
from the Mormon and Gentile side, will 
follow the example of L. B. Adams and 
William Van Dyke, and will form com- 
binations for the full development of the 
commerce and enterprises of our won- 
‘derful Territory. It is evidently the 
most happy business combination that 
can be formed in this country, for the 
Gentile is pre-eminently the man of en- 
terprise, while the Mormon is the com- 
munity. -They both will gradually grow 
into a full and generous appreciation 
that they need each other. Herein is 
the final solution. of the Utah problem. 

Our business men, united from Mor- 
mon and Gentile sides, will settle it in 
their very business activities and without 
special effort or design. The example 
of Adams & Vandyke—a Gentile and 
Mormon—entering into partnership in 
in 1872, when it was a most decided bus- 
iness innovation, may yet be referred to 
with historical significance. 

When Mr. Adams came to Ogden and 
formed partnership with Mr. Vandyke, 
there was not a hundred dozen of eggs 
sold in a month. But the firm of Ad- 
ams & Vandyke was established on pur- 
“pose to handle and export the produce 
of the country, not by the barter of 
States’ goods for Utah products, but by 


points. 


direct purchases from the community, 
also from the merchants and co-oper- 
ative stores. They started by paying 
cash. Soon their line of commerce 
grew into importance and was encour- 
aged by the bishops and presidents of 
stakes, for the business gave direct re- 
turns of money to the country and dis- 
tributed it among the people upon the 
regular equitable principles of com- 
merce. 

But a preparation had already been 
made by Mr. Adams for an extensive 
business as a forwarding merchant and 
exporter, previous to his forming a Co- 
partnership with Mr. Vandyke. _In the 
years 1869,’70 and ’71 he established 
relations with Cache and Bear Lake 
Valleys and with most of the co-opera- 
tive stores of Weber and Morgan 
Counties, and also with Salt Lake City. 

The business of Adams & Vandyke 
grew rapidly. Wagon-loads of eggs 
came to them from Cache Valley. Moses 
‘Thatcher was head and front of this ex- 
port business from his stake, and, with 
his encouragement and push, Cache Val- 
ley yielded vast supplies, President 
Peery, of Weber County, also encour- 
aged this export trade. 

These Utah supplies from the various 
counties over which they had now estab- 
lished their business upon a large scale, 
Adams & Vandyke sent to all the prin- 
cipal railroad and mining towns in Nev- 
ada, and the surplus of the eggs and 
butter they sent to San Francisco. Dur- 
ing the years of their co-partnership, 
they encouraged the farmers to raise 
vegetables for exportaion to these same 
They obtained openings for 
Utah potatoes in Colorado, where they 
sent car-loads upon car-loads. They 
also sent car-loads.of potatoes into Cali- 
fornia. This grew into the potato boom 
about four years ago, and our farmers for 
the first time began to realize what. this 
legitimate exportation of Utah’s produce 
was doing for the country, 

Business continued to increase more 
than one hundred per cent. from vear to 
to year. Meantime some dozen commis- 
sion houses sprang up, proving that Utah 
exportation, of which Adams & Van- 
dyke were the pioneers, was most suc- 
cessful, and that it was very much alter- 
ing our Utah system of commerce. In 
the old time it was, so far as the masses 
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were concerned, simply a system of bar- 
ter, and, to them, discount upon every- 
thing which the agricultural districts 
produced. 

In the spring of 1877 Adams & Van- 
dyke dissolved partnership, each estab- 
lishing himself on his own account and 
following the same line of business. 

On the first of September, 1881, Mr. 
Adams took in two partners;—W. M. 
Rank and C. A. Mohrhardt. The busi- 
ness of the new firm continued to 
increase. The following statement of 
the amount done by L. B. Adams & 
Company, will give a suggestive view of 
the growth of Utah export business on the 
legitimate line, since Mr. Adanis came 
into our Territory and purchased his 
first light wagon load of eggs and butter 
to sell at Echo. 


1881 

Potatoes, - - - 4,395,800 pounds. 
Salt, - - - 718.000, * 
Oats, - - - 542,200 
Flour, = - - 408,000“ 
Wheat, - - - ehe-tfele.o) § Bey 
Barley, - - - 224,700 “‘ 
Hay, = - - 182,000 ‘“* 
Onions, - - - 82,000“ 
Eggs, (97,120 doz.) = 170,220, 9S 
Butter, - - - 46,790) 
Produce, etc., - - 484,335 ‘ 

7:571,045 
Centals, - - - - - 140,000 
Boxes, = = = S - 24,000 


It will be understood that this is but 
the exhibit of the business of one com- 
pany; that Vandyke & Co. also flourish, 
and that, as already observed, others 
have engaged in a similar line of busi- 
ness induced by the examples set by 
Adams & Vandyke. But the export 
business is as yet only in its infancy. 
Ogden as the junction city of the two 
great railroads passing through our Ter- 
ritory, and the terminus of the Utah & 
Northern, will very naturally develop 
extensive commercial enterprise on the 
export line, and L. B. Adams and Wil- 
liam Vandyke will be classed in the 
history of Northern Utah as the pioneer 
forwarding merchants and exporters. 

Before closing this biography, it may 
be incidently noticed that Mr. Adams is 
one of the four partners of the well es- 
tablished banking firm of Guthrie, 
Dooly & Co. Often visiting his old 
friend, Mr. Guthrie, at Corinne, he at 
length prevailed upon him to establish 


his principal banking house in Ogden. 
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Mr. Guthrie did so, and thus instituted 
the building boom on Fourth Street sev- 
eral years ago. J. M. Langsdroff, L. B. 
Adams, William Vandyke, Barney 
White, and Charles Woodmansee were 
the most active men in the building up 
of that now well-appointed commercial 
street. 

Mr. Adams has a beautiful home and 
grounds on Franklin Avenue, opposite 
Franklin D. Richards. Everything 
around this home shows culture. He 
married a Scotch lady, Miss Louisa M. 
Walker, June 19, 1878. She isa lady 
of considerable culture, and her husband 
is quite the gentlemen and very courte- 
ous in all his business relations. Such 
Gentiles as L. B. Adams are Godsends 
to our Territory. 


JOSEPH STANFORD. 


Mr. Joseph Stanford is one of the 
principal merchants of Ogden, and also 
a representative of the municipal govern- 
ment. Indeed, for a number of years, 
no member of that corporation has taken 
a more active part in the management of 
public affairs, and in the general im- 
provement of Ogden, so far as the city 
authorities are concerned, than Alder- 
man Stanford. He is also one of the 
relics of that peerlees band of British 
Mormon elders, who, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, presided over and gave life 
and a grand enthusiasm to a mission 
which at that time almost rivalled the 
Territory of Utah itself—a mission 
which often had in the London and 
Liverpool banks as much as thirty thous- 
and pounds to carry on its financial and 
emigrational business, When the his- 
tory of the British Mission shall be writ- 
ten, Joseph Stanford will figure honora- 
bly in the record of the labors of as spir- 
ited a missionary corps as modern times 
have produced. Our friend and co-la- 
laborer—for such he was in the days of 
which we speak—is still in the prime of 
life, yet historically a veteran in the ser- 
vice of his people, for his labors in the 
ministry commenced ere he had reached 
the age of manhood. In the following 
we present him in a brief biography up 
to current date. 

Joseph Stanford was born in South- 
wick, near Brighton, England, on the 
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16th day of August, 1834. He is the 
son of Thomas and Elizabeth Stanford. 
In his boyhood he received a good Eng- 
lish education. His scholastic attain- 
ments reached a point where he passed 
the government inspection and graduated 
as a pupil teacher. But a change in the 
management of the school occurred, 
through the removal of the principal, 
who took his degrees as a minister and 
was made curate, and subsequently a 
vicar, of the Church of England in a par- 
ish of London. It was designed that 
young Stanford should follow him to 
London, for he was a favorite with this 
clergyman, who, having no son of his 
own, looked upon his protege as an 
adopted son, and expected him to follow 
in his footsteps and become, like him- 
self, a regular minister of the Church of 
Kngland. But at this juncture, when his 
reverend patron was expecting his arri- 
val in London to commence preparation 
for the ministry of the Established 
Church, the Mormon Gospel was sweep- 
ing over Great Britain like a tidal wave. 
It was in the year 1850, during the pres- 
idency of Orson Pratt, when that great 
modern apostle was flooding England 
with his tracts, and eighteen thousand 
souls were baptized in Great Britain in 
one year. Young Joseph Stanford was 
one of converts of that period, and he 
soon became a preacher of the gospel of 
this new dispensation. He was baptized 
on the 6th of November, 1850. He im- 
mediately opened a correspondence with 
his former patron, the clergyman, on the 
subject of the new faith that he had 
espoused, which effectually barred all fu- 
ture friendship. 

For awhile he was a member of the 
Brighton branch of the Churchbue 
on the 2d of May, 1852, in connection 
with his brother Stephen and three other 
young men, he was called to enter the 
missionary field. He at first labored as 
a ploneer in new districts, in the Kent 
division of the London Pastorate for 
four years. During this period he bap- 
tized members and raised up branches, 
moving from place to place, filling the 
calling of a travelling elder. He after- 
wards presided over districts in the same 
conference. He next went to Essex and 
presided over one half of the conference 
of that county; thence to London and 
presided over the Woolwich district. 


At Woolwich he caught the ague, in con- 
sequence of which he was changed to 
the Reading Conference, where he might 
breath the pure air of the Hampshire 
and Berkshire hills. His health continu- 
ing to fail, his condition was brought to 
the knowledge of the presidency of the 
mission, by John Hyde, Sen., who then 
presided over the Reading Conference. 
The presidency of the British mission 
released him to go home to Zion, but, 


just at this juncture, Samuel Richards 


and Elder Snyder arrived with the news 
of the Johnston expedition, bringing 
also the call from President Brigham 
Young for the return of the American 
elders, and the order to suspend all emi- 
gration of the Mormon people from 
Europe. 

This circumstance prevented Elder 
Stanford’s going to Zion that year 
(1857), but he soon recovered sufficiently 
to resume his labors in the ministry. 
From Reading he went into the South 
Pastorate, where he labored till 1859. 
This was the year of the great gathering 
of the British elders at the Birmingham 
Conference, and also some of the presid- 
ing elders from Scandinavia. Elder 
Joseph Stanford was among them, as 
were also Penrose, Harrison and a host 
of others, who had made a mark in their 
native land as missionaries and _presi- 
dents of conferences. It was there the 
author for the first time met Elder Stan- 
ford, and was struck with the impression 
that he was a young man who would 
rise to some distinction in our com- 
munity. He also attracted the attention 
of Asa Calkin, the president of the 
European mission. Calkin had some 
previous knowledge of him and was pre- 
disposed in his favor, but the changes in 
the ministry, which were always made at 
the general conferences, gave President 
Calkin the opportunity to advance Elder 
Stanford; when the appointments of 
presidents were made, Joseph Stanford 
was assigned to the presidency of the 
Newcastle Conference. 

This great gathering of the British 
ministry at Birmingham, in 1859, is to- 
day a subject of admiration in Elder 
Stantord’s mind, as it is in the memory 
of thousands. There never was such a 
general conterence held in the European 
mission, either for the vastness of the 
congregation or the magnificent appear- 
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ance of the ministerial body. There 
were about five hundred elders upon the 
stand, most of them young, intellectual 
looking men, with heads which would 
have provoked the astonished admiration 
of Fowler & Wells, the phrenologists. 
Indeed, the magnificent appearance of 
this body of British elders, nearly all of 
whom, though not more than thirty 
years of age, had been in the ministry 
about ten years, was spoken of in the 
Birmingham press, and Mormon elders 
rose in public estimation. The fame of 
the wonderful missionary work and suc- 
cess in Great Britain, during the period 
from 1849 to 1859, had been the boast 
of the whole Church, and the astonish- 
ment of every English journalist or 
author who had written upon the mis- 
sionary work of the Mormons; but, 
perhaps, not until this great gathering 
of the British ministry at the Birming- 
ham Conference, was it fully realized 
who had done that marvelous work in 
Great Britain. They were the veterans 
on that stand, yet who in age had 
scarcely reached the prime of life. The 
Americans had held the presiding places, 
but these were the men who had done 
the work. They were native elders all, 
excepting President Calkin, for the 
American elders had been called home. 

The British elders went from that 
Birmingham Conference like young 
giants refreshed with new wine, and 
Elder Stanford to preside over the New- 
castle Conference. 

He had been now seven years travel- 
ing in the ministry, but up to this time 
had not married, for it was only in ex- 
ceptional cases that the native elders 
were permitted to marry. The privi- 
lege, however, was now extended to him 
by president Calkin, and so on the 2oth 
of May, 1859, Joseph Stanford was 
married to Miss Elizabeth Young, of 
which union eleven children have been 
born, but six of them have departed to 
the better world. 

In the following June, a vacancy oc- 


curring in the presidency of the Durham | 


Conference, he was assigned to its 
charge; and in 1860 he was appointed 
to the pastoral charge of the district, 
succeeding Elder Thomas Wallace, now 
of Ogden. He continued in this pas- 
toral position till April, 1861, when he 
was released to emigrate. 


the ship Underwriter on the 28th of 
April. There were on board no less 
than thirty-one ex-presidents and pastors, 
besides the ex-editor of the AZlennial 
Star. Among them were Charles W. 
Penrose, George Teasdale, Thomas Wal- 
lace, Pastor Cook (of London), Willet 
Harder, William Moss, Henry Shaw, W. 
T. Cromer, at present a commercial 
traveller for Walker Brothers, and Ed- 
ward W. Tullidge, from the A@Z/ennial 
Star office. Other Elders of a similar 
class followed or preceded in other 
ships, among whom was E. L. T. Harri- 
son. At that time it was somewhat sar- 
castically said, and oft repeated by the 
Utah elders who came over under George 
Q. Cannon, that the ‘‘ old fixtures were 
going home.’’ It has since been seen, 
with much historical significance, what 
the going home of the ‘‘old fixtures ”’ 
meant. The British mission has scarcely 
survived it. That mission which could 
then boast of powerful pastorates and 
conferences, with as fine a missionary 
corps as ever engaged in the service, and 
which, in two years, sent home to the 
order of the Trustee in Trust quite one 
hundred thousand dollars, has dwindled 
down to a decimated, impoverished mis- 
sion, which has allowed the younger sis- 
ter, Scandinavia, to carry away the 
laurels. Some day the history of that 
ten years, in which such men as Charles . 
W. Penrose, William Budge, Joseph 
Stanford, Samuel Francis, E. L. T. Har- 
rison, and a host of their class, brought 
the British Mission to a govermental 
and financial culmination will be suffi- 
ciently written, and their work justified. 
At present we can only occasionally 
sketch a few biographies of those vet- 
rans, as we meet them by the way in the 
history of Utah since 1860-61. 

Elder Stanford crossed the Plains in 
Captain Horn’s train, as did also the 
writer of this sketch. We walked all the 
way from the Missouri River, and there 
were some of those missionary veterans 
in our company who walked much of the 
way with nothing better than the soles of 
of old shoes strapped to their feet. At 
the best we were all poorly outfitted as 
far as clothes were concerned, but pro- 
visioned well as a company. On the 
Plains Elder Stanford lost his first-born 
son, who was a year and eight months 
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Soon. after his arrival Mr. Stanford 
commenced teaching school in the Four- 
teenth Ward. We may drop his title 
now as an elder and continue his sketch 
as a professional and business man. Up 
to the time when he commenced teach 
ing school, teaching had only been 


through the winter seasons, but he held 


the regular school terms all the year 
round, continuing his sphere asa teacher 
in Salt Lake City for seventeen months, 
when he went to Logan, Cache Valley, 
where he stayed over a year and engaged 
in farming. 

It may be here remarked that all those 
elders from the British mission, who 
were released with Joseph Stanford to 
come to Zion, had to struggle up from 
the very bottom of the ladder, thus 
twice commencing life. But they were 
all self-made from the begining, and 
many of them have since shown, like 
Mr. Stanford himself, that they were 
capable to make their historical mark in 
Utah, without patronage or claims upon 
the solid credits of their labors in Europe. 

When William Jennings built his 
Eagle Emporium, among his assistants he 
engaged Joseph Stanford, who remained 
at the Emporium from its opening, in 
August, 1863, till the following January, 
when Jennings sent him south. With 
Samuel P. Teasdel, Mr. Stanford started 
into San Pete with $25,000 of goods, 
and finally located at Mount Pleasant. 
Teasdel remained ore month and then 
returned to Salt Lake City, leaving Stan- 
ford'in charge, At Mount Pleasant he 
remained for two years, giving Jennings 
full satisfaction; and then the great 
merchant transferred him to Logan, his 
most important branch outside Salt Lake 
City. He continued at Logan for two 
years, when Zion’s Co-operative Mer- 
cantile Institution was organized, absorb- 
ing for the time being all other concerns. 
Stanford next came to Ogden, and as- 
sisted Mr. S. P. Teasdel as principal 
salesman in the Ogden ‘Branch of Zion's 
Co-operative Mercantile Institution, in 
which position he continued until he 
went into business for himself, in 1873. 
He had, however, been sick during six 
teen months of this time in Ogden. 
Since starting for himself he has been 
quite successful in business, and has 
reached the position of a representative 
man of Ogden City. 


In 1874, Mr. Stanford was made a 
member of the High Council of the 
Church in Ogden. In 1875, he was 
elected a member of the City Council, 
and in 1879, was elected an alderman of 
the Third Municipal Ward, to which 
office he was re-elected in 1881. At the 
time of the organization of the Weber 
Stake, he was made historian of the 
Stake, Subsequently, in his calling as 
local historian, he supplied Bancroft 
with quite an elaborate sketch of the 
County of Weber, for Bancroft’s His- 
tory of the Pacific Slope, for which he 
received thanks and commendations 
from the publishers, as his due for the 
historical value of his contribution. 

Mr. Stanford has always taken a deep 
interest in education. Sensing the want 
of better facilities and more commodi- 
ous buildings, he took an active part in 
the erection of the Central School of 
Ogden, speaking of which Professor 
Haefeli in his ‘‘ Stroll through Ogden,”’ 
says: 


‘¢But the chief merit of Mr. Stan- 
ford’s public life is the inestimable, 
never-to-be-forgotten service he rendered 
in the cause of popular education in this 
City. At the fortunate consolidation of 
the former four school districts into one 
common school district, Mr. Stanford 
was elected trustee, with Messrs. D. M. 
Stuart and Job Pingree. In this respon- 
sible body, Mr. Stanford was the very 
mainspring and soul, aud to his indomi- 
table energy and unflagging enthusiasm, 
Ogden City and Weber County, in a 
great portion, owe their greatest pride 
and most precious treasure, the Central 
School, on Young Street, between Fifth 
and Sixth, the grandest and finest edi- 
fice of Utah Territory ” 


One of the important works, which 
Alderman Stanford has assisted in exe- 
cuting in the municipal government, was 
the revision of the ordinances of 
the City of Ogden. He was chair- 
man of the committee on municipal 
laws. This committee was composed of 
himself, William W. Burton and Robert 
Watson; afterwards C. F. Middleton 
was added to it. The revised laws form 
a very creditable code of ordinances of 
205 pages. 

He has also been greatly instrumental 
in the introduction of the water works 


‘as early as 1850. 
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into Ogden. Joseph West, however, 
took the initiative part at first, but after 
awhile there was a reconstruction of the 
company’s affairs, Mr. West retiring and 
Mr. Stanford becoming prominent as 
the secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany. In 1881, the Ogden water works 
were developed, at a cost of about forty 
thousand dollars. 

Relative to his business locations, it 
may be observed that Mr. Stanford first 
opened on Fourth Street; he afterwards 
removed to the Guthrie & Dooly block 
on Main Street, in 1878, on a three 
years’ lease, at the expiration of which 
he removed over to the Peery block, 
fine building and location, where he 
carries on a first class mercantile 
business. 

In closing this sketch, it may be said, 
that Mr. Joseph Stanford is liberal, both 
in his political and ecclesiastical views, 
and that he enjoys the confidence of his 
fellow citizens, Gentiles as well as Mor- 
mons. When the present mayor, the 
Hon. Lester J. Herrick is absent, Alder- 
man Stanford usually presides. Indeed, 
it is almost certain, in view of the 
Edmonds bill, that Mr. Stanford will be 
the mayor of Ogden City at an early 
date, very probably at the next muni- 
cipal election. 


HENRY TRIBE. 


Henry Tribe is well known in Utah 
as a responsible commission merchant, 
representing some of the best mercantile 
houses in America. He, and also his 
brother George, for a number of years 
have been quite prominent men in the 
development of the mercantile interests 
and activities of Ogden City. He was 
was also long identified with Zion’s Co- 
operative Mercantile Institution, and 
still does an extensive business with that 
great institution in his commission 
agency. 

Henry Tribe was born at Ham, near 
Arundel, Sussex, on the 24th of Septem- 
ber, 1837. His parents moved to Lon- 
don when he was but four years of age, 
and they came into the Mormon Church 
In London Mr. Tribe, 
Sen., kept livery stables. ort 

In his boyhood Henry was familiar 
with high society, which has given him 


considerable advantage and address as a 
commercial traveler. As soon as he left 
school he went as a page to the Hon. 
James Josiah Millard, under-sheriff of 
London, a great dignitary in England. 
While with this nobleman he saw much 
of high life, and was a great favorite of 
the sheriff, who has written to bim since 
his emigration to America. He re- 
mained in this service till he emigrated. 
He was baptized when he was ten years 
of age. 

The family emigrated in the year 1854. 
They embarked with a company of 
Saints on board the ship Germanicus ; 
Richard Cook was president, and James 
Hart was his counselor. The ship was 
twelve weeks on her voyage to New Or- 
leans. ‘They continued the journey to 
St. Louis. When the company landed 
there at the quarantine they were all 
well, but the cholera broke out and a 
large number died; James Hart himself 
came near to death. In consequence of 
the breaking out of this terrible disease, 
Father Tribe hired a skiff and took the 
mother and family over to the city, leav- 
ing Henry to take care of the baggage, 
he having had the cholera in London. 
But the father did not long survive the 
voyage, he dying of brain fever, caused 
by the intense heat in the summer of 
1854. 

Henry’s first experience at St. Louis 
was as a waiter at the Bartling House, 
with fifteen dollars per month. ‘The 
death of his father threw upon his hands 
for support his mother and five brothers 
and sisters. He stayed at the Bartling 
House till the fall of 1854, when he 
bought a newspaper route; his paper 
was the Datly Morning Herald. It is 
not a little singular that quite a number 
of Utah’s commercial men, including 
one or two of the Walker Brothers, were 
once newsboys in St. Louis. 

Henry stayed in this business till the 
spring of 1855, when he started west to 
pioneer the way for the family. He 
went as far as Atchison, Kansas, where 
he tarried for a while and hired out to 
cut logs to help build the first houses of 
that place. There he stayed till the fol- 
lowing June. At that time Livingston 
& Kinkade were fitting out a train bound 
for Salt Lake City. When the train 
got opposite Atchison, a part of the men 
mutinied, and the wagon master, the 
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noted Dan Patterson, came over to At- 
chison to engage men, but Henry Tribe 
was the only one that could be engaged. 
Being thus short of hands, Henry drove 
two teams about three hundred miles, 
when some stragglers were picked up on 
the road and he was relieved of one of 
the teams. But before he got to Salt 
Lake City he met with a serious acci- 
dent by being run over at Yellow Creek 
Hill, just east of Bear River. They 
thought he was going to die, and, as he 
was disabled for the rest of the journey, 
they put him into a wagon and brought 
him to Salt Lake City, where the train 
arrived on the 15th of August, 1855. 

After his recovery he invested his 
earnings in a yoke of cattle and a wagon 
and went to the canyons to haul wood. 
Many a time he has gone to the canyon 
in company with Sharp Walker. He 
hauled wood till winter came on, when 
he turned out his cattle on the range, 
which, however, died from the severity 
of the season. He next went to work for 
Livingston, Kinkade & Co., which was 
the beginning of his commercial employ- 
ment. 

Meantime his mother and family had 
arrived. He stayed with Livingston & 
Kinkade till the spring of 1857, when he 
was called on a mission to go with the 
one famous ‘‘ Y. X. Company’’ to Deer 
Creek. He stayed out in the service of 
the company till the fall of 1857, when 
they were all called home in consequence 
of the Johnson expedition, then march- 
ing upon Utah. 

After the company came in from Deer 
Creek he was called to go out with a 
party with supplies for the men in Echo 
Canyon. The snow was very deep, and 
on the top of the Big Mountain he got 
his feet frozen, and he was not again on 
his feet till the next April, having to be 
on horseback during the remainder of 
the service. He was with the ‘‘boys”’ 
till the war ended, and was one of the 
escort who received Governor Cumming 
on Quaking-asp Hill and escorted him 
down. 

After the close of the war he went to 
hauling wood again, which business he 
followed till he was married, in 1860. 
lhe same spring he hired out to the 
Overland stage company, when he went 
out on the western road to Nevada. In 
this service he stayed till he had accom- 


plished his object, which was to get 
money to buy a house and lot in Salt 
Lake City. After his return he went to 
hauling wood again. 

Henry Tribe’s commercial career may 
be said to have begun at about this pe- 
riod, with his entering into the employ 
of the Jew merchant, Ransohoff, as a 
clerk, for though he had already been in 
the employ of Livingston & Kinkade, he 
did not rise to the regular commercial 
grade, which he did in the service of 
Ransohoff, who was once the principal 
Jew merchant of Utah. He remained 
with this house several years, during 
which time he opened for ita branch 
house at Ogden. When the commercial 
agitation came on which resulted in the 
organization of Zion’s Co-operative Mer- 
cantile Institution, he left Ransohoff and 
went into the service of the firm of El- 
dredge & Clawson, and when they sold 
out he went with the goods into the In- 
stitution, and was in the service of Z. C. 
M. I. from 1869 to January, 1877. He 
then quit this service, in which he had 
held responsible positions, to go into the 
commission business. He received let- 


‘ters of the highest recommendation from 


the officers of the Institution, and from 
the then superintendent, Horace S. EIl- 
dredge, and has still the good will of Z. 
C. M. I., which undoubtedly enhances 
his standing as a mercantile agent. His 
route covers from Cheyenne to Montana, 
though at the present he is giving his 
principal attention to the Utah trade. 
He does business with the leading houses 
of Salt Lake City, Ogden and Logan. 
His headquarters and sample room 1s at 
Ogden, where he resides. He represents 
following firms: 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 
hardware, Chicago. 

Iler & Co., distillers, Omaha. 

Castle Brothers & Loupe, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Towle, Carle 
grocers, Chicago. 

William Blair & Co., wholesale hard- 
ware, Chicago. 

E. W. Gillett, manufacturer extracts, 
toilet soaps, etc., Chicago. 

M. Shields, manufacturer 
Chicago. 

Ed. McQuaid, wholesale wines and 
liquors, Chicago. 


& Coz 


& Co., wholesale 


candies, 
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S. W. Venable, tobacco manufacturer, 
Petersburg, Va. 


Mr. Henry Tribe is an an agent who 
can be relied upon, and his long associa- 
tion with this community, his satisfac- 
tory relations with the principal houses 
here and his thorough knowledge of the 
wants of the Utah trade make him a 
very desirable and efficient commission 
agent. Besides this advantageous asso- 
ciation he has considerable — natural 
ability and tact for mercantile pursuits, 
and is especially adapted as a commer- 
cial traveler. Identified with the Mor- 
mon community from boyhood he is 
strongly attached to the people, at the 
same time his thorough training has 


made him cosmopolitan in business. He. 


is purely a commercial man, and is 
another illustration that our Mormon 
business men are as free from ecclesiasti- 
cal control as their class in any commer- 
mercial city, and equal to them in enter- 
prise and push. It is this fact indeed 
which has made Zion’s Co-operative 
Mercantile Institution such a collossal 
concern, and not merely because it has 
had the backing of the Church. Such 
men as Jennings, Hooper, Eldredge, 
Clawson, Webber, Watson, Sears, and 
Henry Tribe have proved themselves 
abundantly capable to build up and sus- 
tain the commerce of our ‘Territory. 
Henry Tribe considers himself an Og- 
den man, having lived in that City per- 
manently since 1870. 


GEORGE H. TRIBE. 


Mr. George H. Tribe is one of the 
leading merchants of Ogden City. He 
is a younger brother of Henry Tribe. 
He was born in London, July 2d, 1844; 
and his parents having joined the Mor- 
mon Church at an early period, he has 
been reared in the community, and all 
his associations in life have been with 
the Mormon people. He emigrated with 
his parents to America, remained for 
awhile at St. Louis, but after the death 
of his father, he, with the remainder of 
the family, followed his brother Henry 
to Utah, in 1855. The family settled at 
first in Salt Lake City; his mother after- 
wards married Thomas Colborn, the 
father of Mrs. Rosina Godbe. 


Mr. George Tribe has had an excel- 
lent commercial education and experi- 
ence. He graduated in business in the 
firm of Ransohoff & Co. He was with 
this firm about five years, and afterwards 
with Godbe & Mitchell; but he was 
engaged in the commerce of Utah _be- 
fore he went into the service of Ranso- 
hoff & Co., going to the States several 
times to bring in trains of goods for his 
brother-in-law, Emerson Shurtliff, who 
ran amule train from Salt Lake City to 
the Missouri River. While in the em- 
ploy of Ransohoff he did some military 
service for the Territory, he being one of 
Heber P. Kimball’s command that went 
to the relief of San Pete at the time of 
the Indian troubles. When the tele- 
graph line was opened he went south 
with John Clows, and helped to estab- 
lish every office on that line down to St. 
George, opening the offices as they 
went at each settlement. He took charge 
himself of the office at Toquerville, 
where he stayed four months as the op- 
erator. It was after this that he was 
connected with the firm of Godbe & 
Mitchell. 

After the dissolution of partnership 
between Godbe & Mitchell, Mr. Tribe 
came to Ogden and established a branch 
store for Mr. Mitchell, but in 1869 he 
commenced business for himself, having 
bought out 'Mitchell’s stock of goods. 
For awhile he kept his business on the 
old stand on the east side of Main Street, 
but afterwards moved to the opposite 
side, leased a building lot of L. W. 
Shurtliff and built a store. There he 
continued in business till 1878, when he 
moved on to Fifth Street in the centre 
of the block, where he put up his present 
fine store, which is one of the best in 
Ogden City. He also carries on the 
liquor business on Main Street. He 
does a good business, carries a fine stock 
of well assorted goods, and is properly 
considered one of the leading merchants 
of Ogden. Of Mr. George Tribe per- 
sonally it may be said, he is a man of 
considerable business capacity, quick to 
push forward into new business lines, 
and the building of his fine store in the 
central spot has tended not a little to 
make Fifth Street what it now is, a first 
class business part of Ogden. 

George is in the prime of manhood, 
and should Ogden grow into a great 
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city, as it fairly bids to do, Mr. George 
Tribe will very likely rank, by and bye, 
as one of the rich and influential men of 

tah, as he does now as one of the rep- 
resentative business men of Ogden City. 
He is a man of good moral character, 1s 
quite intellectual, liberal in his views 
and tolerant to others. He isin fine a 
representative citizen as well as an enter- 
prising young merchant. In the com- 
mercial future of Ogden, few have 
fairer promise than Mr. George Tribe, 
It is worthy of note, in the commercial 
history of our Territory, that there is at 
present a lot of young merchants grow- 
ing up from the community who, though 
they will not make colossal fortunes as 
rapidly as did our early merchants, such 
as Jennings, Hooper, and the Walkers, 
are nevertheless destined to make con- 
siderable mark in the mercantile activi- 
ties of the future. Mr. George Tribe is 
of that class. 


HENRY ELIOT GIBSON. 


This gentleman, who is one of the 
representative business men of Ogden, 
in the lumber line, was among the early 
settlers of this Territory, and also one of 
the gold diggers of California. He is 
an American by birth, of Scotch descent, 
and was born in the town of Otsego, 
Otsego County, in the State of New 
York, January 14, 1827. 

His grandfather, John Gibson, came 
from Scotland before the American war, 
being a young man at the time of his 
emigration to this country. He was a 
revolutionary soldier, and for his service 
drew a pension all his lifetime; his wife 
did the same after his death. ‘This 
grandfather, John Gibson, settled in 
western New York in the early settle- 
ment of that part of the country. He 
located in Livingston County, where a 
great many Scotch settled, but he mar- 
ried -a German woman. His. social 
position in life was that of a successful 
farmer. . 

John Gibson, the father of the subject 
of this sketch, in his vouth went to 
Canada, where he remained for nine 
years, and then returned to the United 
States and settled in Otsego. There he 
became acquainted with Elizabeth Wade 
whom he married. Henry Eliot Gib- 


son, was their third child. His earliest 
recollection was at the town of Wheat- 
land, Monroe County, where his father 
located. In his youth Mr. Gibson had 
delicate health, in consequence of which 
his mother kept him at school longer 
than she otherwise would have done, 
so that he gota good common school 
education. ; 

He first worked in a woolen factory 
for two or three years, and afterwards 
served in a grocery in a neighboring 
town. At the age of seventeen years he 
left home and went to Toledo, Ohio, 
where during his stay he worked at 
coopering. In the spring he moved to 
Monrve and commenced sailing on the 
lakes during that season, but returned to 


‘the State of New York in the fal] and 


went to Attica, where he worked in a 
wagon shop to learn the trade. 

It was a singular circumstance that 
brought him into connection with the 
Mormons. In company with a lot of 
wild lads he went toa Methodist camp 
meeting, where the lads committed a 
disturbance. The next day several were 
arrested, but young Gibson fled to his 
parental home, in Wheatland. His 
mother had been a Mormon for five 
years, and sometimes the elders of the 
Church held meetings at her house. His 
brother and two sisters were also in the 
Church. Thus the young man who fled 
to his mother’s home, in consequence of 
being one of the disturbers of a camp 
meeting, was brought under religious in- 
fluences. He became convinced of the 
truth of Mormonism and was baptized 
at Wheatland, on the z9th of March, 
1847. He was sincere, became strict 
and conscientious in his religious duties 
and would not have broken a command- 
ment for anything. But Mr. Gibson is 
not naturally a religious man, though he 
has been ever since identified with the 
Mormon people, and is still a member of 
the Mormon Church; it is as a representa- 
tive business man and as one of the 
early settlers of this Territory that we 
sketch his life. 

After his baptism young Gibson went 
to work at a wagon shop at Leroy, Ten- 
nessee County, and while there visited 
Batavia to attend a Mormon conference. 
There he became acquainted with Miss 
Eliza M. Gibbs, daughter of Horace 
Gibbs, one of the first settlers of Bata- 
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tavia, a prominent citizen who had been 
in the hotel business twenty years. Mr. 
Gibbs wag a Mormon and he willingly 
gave his daughter in marriage to Henry 
Gibson. Soon after the marriage, in 
the spring, Father Gibbs, his wife and 
two daughters, and his son-in-law, Gib: 
son, started for Salt Lake City. The 
first part of the journey from Council 
Bluffs was made in the company of 
Heber €. Kimball, but they changed 
into President Brigham Young’s com- 
pany, and travelled with him 500 miles. 
This was on the second trip of the Pio- 
neers to the valley of the Great Salt 
Lake. On the journey Mr. Gibson’s 
eldest daughter was born, 130 miles from 
Salt Lake. 

Father Gibbs having brought with him 
a full set of saw mill irons from New 
York State. Mr. Gibson, with his young 


Wife, went up on Mill Creek soon after 


his arrival, to take charge of the building 
of a mill and to live there. . He built a 
log house and lived there about a year. 
During this period gold was found in 
California by the discharged soldiers of 
the Mormon Battalion at Sutter’s Mill, 
while in the employ of Colonel Sutter 
under their foreman, Thomas Marshall, 
once famous in history as the goldfiner 
of California. 

This event led to an expedition to 
California of a company of Mormon 
elders, who started from Salt Lake City 
in the fall of 1849, designing to work 
for awhile in the gold mines, after which 
some were to proceed on missions to 
preach the go$pel. ‘The company con- 
sisted of General Charles C. Rich, Major 
Hunt, of the Mormon Battalion, Cap- 
tain Flake, captain of the company, 
George .Q. Cannon, Joseph Cain, 
Thomas Whittle, Henry E. Gibson and 
his brother Edgar, and others of a simi- 
lar reliable class. 

They were the first company who ever 
undertook to go to California by the 
southern route. They started with only 
about thirty days’ provisions, yet they 
were sixty days on the road. They 
went with pack animals, and in crossing 
the desert had often to turn back, and 
retake up their march in some other di- 
rection. This made the journey very 
long and severe, killing nearly all of 
their animals, so that the last 350 miles 
were mostly performed on foot. But it 


was a splendid company of brethren; so 
they were enabled to survive one of the 
hardest journeys ever made to the State 
of California. 

Before they got 300 miles from home 
General Charles C. Rich’s mule gave out 
—a mule which won for itself quite a 
historical reputation. General Rich, 
whose humane nature every Mormon 
knows, left his worn-out mule on the way 
to recover, while the company went on, 
but every night the mule regularly came 
into camp, having followed as fast as its 
strength would permit. ‘Thus it recoy- 
ered and went through to California and 
became humorously famous for its utility, 
while many others died and left their 
bones on the road. The mule’s name 
was Sim. The brethren in General 
Rich’s mess, whose mules were mostly 
worn out, were in the habit of hurrying 
off before the General, loaded down 
with their blankets and utensils, while 
the kind, eccentric General would take 
his time and follow on leisurely with 
‘«Sim,’’ but the mule in an hour or two 
would catch up with the brethren bearing 
their loads, when. Charles C. Rich was 
sure to hail them with, ‘‘O take that off 
and put it on to Sim.’’ Thus Sim was a 
ludicrous pack animal to the company 
and survived this most arduous journey, 
illustrating what the innate human kind- 
ness of General Rich effected even in 
perverse mule flesh. 

This journey was full of incidents 
which, as they are properly historical, 
may some of them be touched upon. 

When the company was about .“400 
miles on the way, being a little south- 
west of where Pioche now stands, they 
travelled thirty-six hours without water 
or grass, nor did they then see any signs 
of either, or a prospect of soon finding 
that for which they were perishing. But 
on the second day, after travelling all 
night, at about four o’clock in the after- 
noon, a tremendous rain storm came on; 
streams of water came running down the 
ravines, when they unloaded their ani- 
mals and filled every vessel they had with 
water. The thirsty souls thus refreshed 
in the desert by this providential rain, as 
Mormon elders always do, saw the 
Divine watchcare over them. They 
went on their way thankful to Him who 
had sent the refreshing rains in the 
desert. 
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After wandering about in that region 
the company, finding that they could not 
possibly get through to California by the 
westerly course, turned about and fol- 
lowed the bed of a dry creek in a south- 
earterly direction till they struck an old 
Spanish trail from Santa Fe to Los 
Angelos, which they followed into Cali- 
fornia. They struck near the tamous 
ranch of San Bernardino, where they ar- 
rived barefooted and naked and without 
any provisions. Here may be told an 
incident of their privations just before 
they reached the first settlement in 
California. 

They arrived late one night on the 
Mohave without food. Next day they 
divided, one-half keeping the trail with 
the animals, while the other half scat- 
tered for the hunt, but they only managed 
that day to kill one rabbit and an owl. 
Edgar Gibson killed the owl, which was 
eaten as well as the rabbit by the hungry 
men. Next day, from the appearance of 
the country, they concluded that they 
were in the neighborhood of deer, and 
as a snow storm had occurred over night, 
making the ground too soft for travel, 
they concluded to lay over for a general 
hunt for food.. But George Q. Cannon 
was sick that morning and Mr. Gibson 
was left to take care of him. All the 
rest went out to hunt for food. On the 
first day, this being the second on the 
Mohave, Captain Flake had ~ shot at 
and wounded a _ deer, which had 
escaped. About noon of the second 
day the two brethren in camp heard 
some one calling and Gibson looking up 
saw General Rich beckoning. Going to 
his help he found that the General had 
dragged a dead deer on the snow as faras he 
could, which was supposed to be the an- 
imal wounded by Captain Flake the day 
before. Gibson relieved General Rich 
and dragged the deer into camp, and 
before sundown there were seven deer 
laying around camp. That night the 
hungry brethren made a feast of venison, 
but it was so poor that under other cir- 
cumstances they would not have eaten 
it. They had-no salt to season it, yet 
the famished men looked upon this as 
another godsend, and this food lasted 
thern until they got into the first settle- 
ment. 

The brethren went directly: to. Col- 
onel Williams’ ranch, about twenty-five 


miles from the San Bernardino ranch. 
Peter Fife and Henry Bigler, of the 
Mormon Battalion, had barracked at Los 
Angelos and they knew Colonel Wil- 
liams. The company went to work for 
the Colonel, repairing his grist mill. 
They stayed with him a month. The 
company had no animals, provisions or 
clothes to pursue their journey, but Col- 
onel Williams fitted them out with two 
ox teams, one three yoke and the other 
two, furnishing them with groceries, 100 
bushels of wheat, and $1,000 in money 
as a loan, to take them to the gold 
mines. General Rich was responsible 
for the debt. After they got to work at 
the mines, in three days they made 
enough money to pay the debt. Gen- 
eral Rich forwarded it to Colonel Wil- 
liams, who afterwards told the brethren 
on their return that he had helped to fit 
out many of the gold-finders’ companies, 
but that this Mormon company was the 
only one which had faithfully discharged 
their debt. 


Before they left Williams’ ranch How- 
ard Egan had joined them with a com- 
pany, and during the summer, Egan fol- 
lowed up these Mormon gold-finders, 
from one claim to the other, establishing 
stores for their supply. 


Gibson and George Q. Cannon 
worked together on the same claim, 
thirteen of the brethren having remained 
together as a mining company under 
Captain Thomas Whittle. Of George 
(. Cannon, in those days, Mr. Gibson 
says: : 


“George Q. Caunon wasa very dif- 
fident young man who never put himself 
forward, listening thoughtfully to the 
conversation of his elders, but seldom 
taking part in the conversations, and 
never attempting to show smartness as 
young men so often do. ‘The first idea 
I got of his smartness was by his letters 
to his uncle and friends at home, which 
he used to read to me. They were 
beautiful letters, the composition was 
chaste and eloquent, and. the purity of 
mind and nobility of soul of George Q. 
Cannon shone out in every line. Iam 
always indignant when I -read anything 
in the papers against the purity of 
George Q. Cannon’s life and character.”’ 


Of General Rich, Mr. Gibson says: 
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**General Rich was held in reverence 
by us all. He was asa father to us through- 
out the journey. After we had reached 
Williams’ ranch he was offered means, 
by several who possessed money among 
the brethren, to proceed with them di- 
rect to the gold mines; but he answered, 
‘no, I shall stay with these boys.’ This 
fatherly care was returned by us with 
gratitude, for when the debt was dis- 
charged to Colonel Williams we gave the 
teams to General Rich. 

‘«After working in the mines three 
months, George Q. Cannon went and 
clerked for Howard Egan, but held his 
claim and furnished a man, until he was 
called with others to go on a mission to 
the Sandwich Islands. These elders 
called at that time by Amasa Lyman and 
Charles C. Rich were Thomas Whittle, 
George Q. Cannon, John Dixon, Henry 
Bigler, William Farrar and Edgar 
Gibson, but at this place, on the middle 
fork of the American River, at Slap Jack 
Bar, after a sickness of two months my 
brother Edgar died, at the age of 
twenty-one years. He was a good and 
smart boy, quite a preacher and was 
much respected.”’ 

Mr. Gibson left California in com- 
pany of Major Hunt and five others, and 
returned to Utah by way of the southern 
route, arriving in Salt Lake City on the 
27th of January, 1851, bringing the first 
news of the appointment of Brigham 
Young as governor of Utah. They 
started out on Christmas day and travelled 
with pack animals from Los Angelos to 
Salt Lake in the dead of winter. 

Mr. Gibson has also been a pioneer in 
the settling of Utah. He came up to 
Ogden, took up a farm and was one of 
the first settlers of what is called Bing- 
ham’s fort. There he remained two 
years, then returned to South Mill Creek 
and went into the manufacture of shin- 
gles and lath. He was afterwards one 
of the first settlers of Richmond, and 
one of the first city council of that 
place. He was elected twice. He came 
to Ogden in 1873, and started in the 
lumber business, in which he has con- 
tinued ever since. He is one of the 
principal lumber men of this Territory. 
He carries on a flourishing business and 
his financial standing is first class. Mr. 
Henry E. Gibson may very properly be 
considered as one of the representative 


men of Ogden, and is well known for 
his sterling character both as a citizen 
and a business man. 


JAMES HORROCKS. 


Mr. James Horrocks claims that he 
built the first store erected in Ogden on 
purpose for mercantile pursuits, though 
he was not the first to engage in the com- 
merce of that City. In the year 
1862, Mr. James Horrocks purchased a 
piece of land on the west side of Main 
Street, near the old Co-op. site, of 
Jonathan Browning, who owned half a 
block there, and built the first store put 
up expressly for mercantile business. 
Shortly after the Horricks’ store was 
built, Arthur Stayner built alongside of 
him; but before the completion of the 
latter store, Stayner sold out to Bishop 
West, who commenced and did a thriv- 
ing business. Afterwards commenced 
the greater commercial period of which 
we have already treated, in which Wil- 
lam Jennings, Ransohoff, Peery, and 
others flourished, culminating in the 
establishment of Zion’s Co-operative 
Mercantile Institution. For years Mr. 
Horricks did quite a flourishing busi- 
ness with the farmers of the County, and 
it is due to him to acknowledge that at. 
the starting of the commerce of Weber 
County. he did much to give it vitality. 
He was, however, like Lawrence, 
Walker Brothers, and others of their 
class, an antagonist of the co-operative 
movement, a seceder from the Church, 
and chairman of the committe, of the 
Liberals of Weber County. In conse- 
quence of this, of course he is not a 
favorite with the brethren, but the his- 
torian must give the commercial record 
in its integrity. Mr. Horrocks has fully 
done his share in the growth of Ogden 
City, and at a recent period, he was the 
principal agent in introducing the elec- 
tric light into Ogden, and is the vice- 
president of the company, David F. 
Walker, of the firm of Walker Brothers, 
being the president of the company. But 
though Mr. Horrocks, like the Walkers, 
Godbe, Lawrence, Harrison, and others, 
with whom he was associated, has retired 
from his membership in the Mormon 
Church, his family was quite historical 
in the early rise of the British Mission, 
and there are a number of interesting 
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items of Church history connected with 
Father Horrocks, worthy of preser- 
vation. 


John Horrocks, the father of James, 
joined the Church about the time of the 
arrival of the majority of the Twelve 
Apostles in England under Brigham 
Young, in the year 1840, He was bap- 
tized on the 24th of May, 1840, and 
was immediately ordained an elder by 
Apostle George A. Smith, and appointed 
to preside over Macclesfield. Previously 
to this Mr. Horricks had been a Meth- 
odist local preacher. The historical 
narrative is as follows: 


Two Mormon elders, Samuel Heath 
and Hyrum Clark, were sent from Man- 
chester to labor in Macclesfield and 
vicinity. They were preaching on Parson- 
age Green in that town. Mr. Hor- 
rocks was in the crowd of listeners. 
He there and then opposed the new 
doctrines in discussion with the elders, 
and challenged them to further discus- 
sion, which he held with them on several 
occasions. But, as we all know who 
have preached the Mormon gospel, 
whether we are seceders to day-or not, 
no sectarian disputant could stand before 
the Mormon elders in those days in their 
championship of their faith; and so 
Mr. Horrocks became soon convinced 
that the Mormon gospel was more in ac- 
cord with the Bible than that preached 
by any of the sectarian denominations, 
and he and his wife, rejoicing in the new- 
found truth, came into the Church. They 
were the first baptized in that conference. 
It was.on a Sunday morning very early 
when the ordinance of baptism was ad- 
ministered to them. As they were com- 
ing from the water they met the itinerate 
Methodist minister of Macclesfield, 
who, stopping Mr. Horrocks, requested 
him to preach that morning in the Par- 
sonage Street Methodist chapel. Mr. 
Horrocks turned aside and asked Elder 
Clark what he should do. Elder Clark 
advised him to keep his appointment and 
go and preach the gospel to the con- 
gregation. He preached that morning to 
between 300 and 4oo people. His sub- 
ject was faith, repentance, baptism for 
the remission of sins, laying on of hands 
for the gift of the Holy Ghost, the gifts 
and blessings, as enjoyed by the ancient 


Christians, and the organization of the | 


Church with apostles, prophets, etc. 
He had well learned his sermon from 
Elder Clark, and every Mormon elder 
knows exactly what that sermon was 1D 
its substance; as for its method and 
energy of delivery, it may be said that 
Mr. Horrocks was at the time known in 
Macclesfield as a great local preacher 
among the Methodists. Never before 

in that Wesleyan Chapel had such a- 
sermon been preached as the congrega- 

tion listened to that morning. The 
listeners were astonished, and before the 

close of the sermon consternation 
reigned in that Methodist Chapel. The. 
result was that many of the leading 
members were filled with wrath against 

the bold innovator, but Mr. Horrocks 
baptized about thirty of the congrega- 

tion to whom he preached that morn- 

ing. He also presided over Maccles- 

field for years, and baptized himself in 

that town about four hundred members: 

into the Mormon Church. In his house » 

was the first confirmation, ordination 

and sacrament administered in_ the 
Macclesfield Conference. Those _fa- 
miliar with the record of the early days 

will remember that the Macclesfield 
branch under Elder Horrocks was one of 

the most famous branches of the Church 

in England in the rise of the British 
Mission. Parley P. Pratt, John Taylor, 
Brigham Young and George A. Smith 

have often been the guests of Elder 
Horrocks, and Orson Hyde stayed at his 
house when in Macclesfield on his way to 
Jerusalem. Another item of interest 
may also be here noticed. 

All of the early days will remember 
the book called the History of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, published in Man- 
chester by Parley P. Pratt. Parley gat 
the manuscript book from John Hor- 
rocks. It was very old and written on 
parchment, James says he remembers it, 
having had it in his hands many times 
wondering at its curiousity, for it was 
written in old English. It was given to 
his father by a Methodist minister, and 
loaned to Parley P. Pratt. 

Of the brother, Edward Horrocks, 
whose son Samuel is one of the Ogden 
merchants, it may be observed that in 
two weeks after hearing his brother John 
preach he came to him for baptism. He 
was shortly after ordained an elder and 
took an active part with him in the 
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building up of the Macclesfield Confer- 
ence. The brothers were both silk 
manufacturers, and quite influential men 
of their town. John was president of 
the board of trade in Macclesfield. He 
was also one of the chartist leaders in 
the famous chartist rising in 1848. In- 
deed it is not a little singular in Mor- 
mon history, though perhaps not now 
generally known, that quite a number of 
the Mormon elders were leaders or speak- 
ers in that great chartist movement of 
that period. 
_ Elder Horrocks left England for Amer- 
ica on the 25th of April, 1855. He re- 
sided in Philadelphia till 1859. when he 
emigrated to Utah. He arrived and 
settled in Ogden, on the 25th of Sep- 
tember of that year, and died at Ogden, 
September 25, 1861. 
Mother Horrocks is still living in Og- 
den, and a member of the Church. . She 
was the first woman baptized in Maccles- 
field. Her name was Mary Gregory. 
She was born near Tideswell, in Derby- 
shire, on the 12th of November, 1814. 
James Horrocks was born in Maccles- 


field, Cheshire, England, November 12, 


1835. As customary among the chil- 
dren of the British Mormons, he was 
baptized when he was eight years of age. 
In his youth he was an admirer of the 
preaching of the Mormon Elders, espec- 
ially of the superior power and methods 
of disputation by which they over- 
whelmed the ministers of all the sectar- 
ian churches. Asa disputant his father 
excelled; and those who remember the 
British Mormon preachers of those early 
days, know that there were no dispu- 
tants in England who could successfully 
stand on the platform before them. It 
must be understood, then, that James 
Horrocks, like Harrison, Godbe, Kelsey 
and all of that class with whom he has 
been identified was, during the early 
period of his life, devoted to the Mor- 
mon religion and mission. He emi- 
grated to America moved by the same 
impulse and devotion to a cause which 
have brought the whole of us to this 
country. He says the same tendency of 
mind and principles which led his father, 
an English liberal and chartist leader, 
into the church, also led him, the son, 
out as a Utah Liberal. His position 
in this respect fairly stated we will fol- 
low biographically a few points of his life. 


In 1855, he married Miss Mary Ann 
Glover:of Sambach, Cheshire, and. in 
the same year he left England for Amer- 
ica. He resided in Philadelphia where 
he carried on the manufacture of silks 
till 1851, when he emigrated to Utah. 
He crossed the Plains in Captain Horne’s 
company, in which also Joseph Stanford 
of Ogden, and E. W. Tullidge came. 
The whole of us having to walk the en- 
tire distance, it was a very trying jour- 
ney to Mr. Horrocks, on account of his 
slight lameness, so that the journey to 
Zion disposed him, from the commence- 
ment of his career in Utah, to mark out 
his own paths and rely upon himself 
rather than upon the counsels of the 
authorities. He arrived in Ogden on 
the 15th of September, 1861, just ten 
days before the death of his father in 
that city. He soon turned his attention 
to mercantile pursuits, and has been 
identified with the business of Ogden 
from the beginning, and, as before ob- 
served, traded largely with the farmers 
for their grain. One of his first diffi- 
culties with the authorities was his fur- 
nishing the once famous Gentile mer- 
chant, Mr. Gilbert, with grain to supply 
a contract to the Overland Mail Com- 
pany, against the interest of President 
Brigham Young, who sought the con- 
tract. When the. co-operative move- 
ment started he refused to connect him- 
self with it, opposed it as against the 
interests of the people, maintaining that 
it would result in a commercial monop- 
oly, and not ina genuine co-operation 
in the interest of the community. To- 
day. hundreds of Mormon merchants, 
standing high in authority in the Church, 
make free with the same views, and they 
also maintain independent commerce 
somewhat in rivalry to the co-operative 
institutions. At least they do to-day 
what Mr. Horrocks and others were 
‘‘cut off’? for in 1869-70. ‘Thus time 
brings changes and that becomes right 
by allowance which once was wrong. 

Mr. Horrocks was disfellowshipped in 
Ogden, as Godbe, Harrison, Kelsey and 
others were in Salt Lake City; but, at 
the council meeting where he was dis- 
fellowshipped, out of the sixteen of the 
priesthood present, only five voted for 
his excommunication. He allied: him- 
self with the Liberal movement from the 
beginning, called the first Liberal meet- 
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ing held in Weber County, and has from 
the onset been chairman of the Liberal 
Central Committee of Weber County. 
He has cast the vote for that County In 
the three conventions of the Liberal 
party held in Salt Lake City and 
Corinne. In this respect he has been 
fully in accord with Mr. Henry W. 
Lawrence, while Harrison, Kelsey and 
Tullidge have from the beginning been 
opposed to the Liberal political party of 
Utah and have never voted with it. 
They have stood by the integrity of their 
own movement, called the Godbeite 
movement, but have taken no_ part 
in the political action against the dom- 
inant party. But to Henry W. Lawrence 
and Mr. Horrocks they must freely ac- 
cord the right to differ from them in 
this respect. 

Mr. Horrocks kept in business till he 
went to England, in 1873. He visited 
his native place, Macclesfield, and, after 
an absence of four months, returned and 
bought out Wright, Perry & King, con- 
tinuing in business for two years, when 
he retired from mercantile pursuits. 
Since then, however, he has built two 
fine brick stores on Main Street, and one 
on Fifth Street. He owns the Globe 
corner, and when the Broom Hotel on 
the other corner of the block shall be 
completed, it may reasonably be ex- 
pected that Mr. Horrocks will follow 
suit in building on his splendid property 
on Fifth Street, restoring to that street 
the commercial importance which it 
originally held previous to the growth of 
Fourth Street. It may be further 
observed. that Mr. Horrocks owns some 
of the finest property in the business 
part of the city. 


BARNARD WHITE. 


One of the most prosperous and solid 
of the business men of Ogden is the 
lumber merchant, Barnard White. He 
is also historically one of the founders 
of the cities of Utah, being the first 
man on the ground in the settling of 
Paradise, Cache Valley. 

Barnard White was born in the City 
of London, on the oth of November, 
(the Lord Mayor’s day) 1836. His 
father died when he was two years of 
age, leaving him to be brought up by his 


mother, who came into the Mormon 
Church in 1854, and is now living with 
her son in Ogden, having reached the 
reat age of ninety years. 

‘ Mr. Barnard White joined the Church 
on the 22nd of May, 1854, and emi- 
grated to America the same year, ar- 
riving in New York on September 5th. 
Though not then fifteen years of age he 
embarked alone from his native country; 
so far as his family was concerned, he 
was the pioneer. At first he worked 
as anerrand boy in the Mormon office, 
the well remembered Church paper pub- 
lished at that date by Apostle John 
Taylor, but as the dZormon staff had 
very much to run upon the gospel law of 
‘‘without purse or scrip,’’ the youth had 
to support himself by other labor than 
that of the office. His self-reliance, 
however, carried the youth over the next 
two years, during which time the family 
arrived from England, and Barnard, not 
even yet more than seventeen years of 
age, prepared to emigrate them to Utah. 
It was the year of the handcart emigra- 
tion. They came in John A. Hunt’s 
wagon company, which suffered from the 
terrible journey of that season as much 
even as the handcart companies, arriving 
as it did as late as the 13th of December, 
being in the rear of Captain Martin’s 
handcart company. Mr. White has 
never forgotten the practical lessons of 
life which that journey taught him in his 
youth. 

He settled at Draperville with his 
mother and went into farming life. 
There he remained two years, when, 
having got himself a team by farm labor- 
ing, he resolved to move into Cache 
Valley, which at that time was greatly 
attracting the attention of enterprising 
settlers from various parts of Utah, es- 
pecially those newly arrived in the 
country,among whom were the Thatchers, 
Bishop Preston, Bishop G. L. Farrell, 
and others who founded the City of 
Logan. Barnard White, with J. G. 
Crapo, A. B. Monteith and William 
Smith started from Drapersville early in 
the spring of 1860, and settled Paradise, 
Barnard White driving the first team on 
to the ground. David James, another 
of our enterprising business men. who 
has shops in Salt Lake City, Ogden and 
Logan, was soon afterwards induced to 
join them, and these men may be named 
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principally as the founders of Paradise, 
Cache Valley. 


Mr. White, with his compeers, bore the 
heat and burden of the day in the early 
growth of that settlement, farming be- 
ing his principal pursuit. He was also a 
public man and one of the members of 
the Minute Company under Col. Thomas 
Ricks that protected Cache Valley from 
the Indians during that troublesome 
period of Indian difficulties, before 
General Connor and his men fought the 
famous battle of Bear River. In 1864, 
he also drove a team to the Missouri 
River and back, going for the emigrating 
Saints, in Captain W, B. Preston’s train. 


But Barnard White was better adapted 
for the business of larger cities, he being 
decidedly a business man rather than a 
farmer, and the completion of the Union 
Pacific and Central Pacific gave him the 
Opportunity of finding an opening for 
his enterprise in Ogden. He removed 
from Cache Valley to the Junction City 
in 1869, and for awhile followed the 
freighting business. 

In 1870 Mr. White engaged in the 
lumber business, starting with 10,000 
feet of lumber, on Fourth Street, opposite 
his present extensive lumber yards. 
David James & Co. having located saw 
mills in the mountains near Ogden, he 
became the agent of that company and 
remained so for three years, when he 
bought a half interest in the mill. He 
also purchased from other mills in the 
neighborhood, and imported all kinds of 
building material from the eastern and 
western markets. He continued the 
mill in partnership with S. McMurdi, 
and year by year he has enlarged and 
advanced his business until he ranks 
chief among the lumber merchants of 
Utah. He has extensive lumber yards 
and one of the best planing mills in the 
Territory, situated on the corner of Wall 
and Fourth Streets, near the 
depot. He has a railway track of his 
own running from the mill around the 
yard to distribute the materials in their 
different stalls when manufactured; every- 
thing on his premises is in keeping there- 
with, and his mill is run by a forty-horse 
steam power. He does an extensive 
business in doors, sash, windows, glass, 
etc.; and his business dealings extend 
to Sevier in the south, Kelton in the 
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west, Rock Springs in the east, and in the 
adjacent valleys of Utah. 

Mr. Barnard White, besides being a 
successful and now quite a wealthy -busi- 
ness man, is recognized in social standing 
as one of Ogden’s leading citizens. He 
served as a member of the City Council 
one term, from 1877 to 1879. He has 
done considerable also in advancing the 
growth of the city; in fact, to Mr. 
Guthrie, Langsdrof, Barnard White, L. 
B. Adams, William Vandyke and Charles 
Woodmansee, Fourth Street is indebted 
for its present commercial existence. He 
is also. a member of the flourishing firm 
of Burton, Herrick & White, which does 
a large business on Fourth Street, and 
deals extensively in wagons and agricul- 
tural machinery. In fine, in closing it 
may be said that Barnard White is a very 
solid man, both in his character and 
social and business standing, while as 
a citizen he is known to be tolerant and 
liberal in his views and sentiments, the 
reverse of a sectional man. 


WILLIAM VANDYKE. 


We have repeatedly affirmed that a 
large proportion of the representative 
American Mormons are descended from 
the sires who founded the American 
Colonies, and afterwards took part in the 
Revolution which established this Re- 
public. The Mormons, with a becoming 
pride, have emphasised this fact in their 
history and career, and pertinently too, 
we think, seeing that they have so often 
been treated by modern American 
society as though they had no part or lot 
in the commonwealth of this nation, 
treated in fact as aliens by those whose 
parents were foreigners when the sires of 
these representative Mormons were set- 
ling up this Republic and fighting for its 
independence. 

Mr. William Vandyke and his family 
will afford us a capital historical example 
of what is here asserted. His grand- 
father, Nicholas Vandyke, was one of 
the framers of the Constitution of the 
United States. He was the first senator 
that was sent from the State of Delaware 
to the first American Congress. His son 
Nicholas, who was born in Wilmington, 
Delaware, was the father of our Vandyke 
of Ogden. After Senator Vandyke died 
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his son Nicholas, when quite a ‘young 
man, removed to Philadelphia. ‘There 
he married Miss Lydia Okie, whose 
brother, Abraham Okie, was the presi- 
dent of the Western Bank on Market 
Street, Philadelphia; thus showing good 
American stock on both sides. 


William Vandyke of Ogden was born 
in Philadelphia on the 11th of Decem- 
ber, 1831. When he was but seven years 
of age his father died, leaving him to 
struggle up through life and become in 
time what we know him in Utah’s his- 
tory, namely, a self-made representative 
man. He came into the Mormon 
Church in his youth. His mother, 
Lydia Vandyke, was baptized into the 
Church in 1838, being convinced by 
Benjamin Winchester, well known in 
those days as one of the most gifted of 
the missionaries, whom the Prophet 
Joseph sent out to preach the Gospel of 
the latter days. Winchester was sent to 
Philadelphia, and among his converts 
was Mrs Vandyke. In 1840 she was 
married to Charles Hopkins, an elder 
from New Jersey, who was afterwards 
one of the Mormon Battalion. The 
family gathered to Nauvoo in the life- 
time of the Prophet; when they left 
Philadelphia they. journeyed west in 
company with Hyrum Smith and Dr. 
Galland. They arrived in Nauvoo in 
May, 1841, and their first experience in 
that city was prostrating sickness from 
fever and ague, which was so prevalent 
in Nauvoo at that period. 


Soon after their gathering to the Zion 
of those days, young William Vandyke 
entered the Church, being baptized in 
the Mississippi River by Sidney Rigdon, 
in May,’41. He wasat Nauvoo when the 
Prophet and his brother were martyred, 
and with the Saints in their great exodus, 
which has so often been compared with 
the exodus of the Children of Israel 
from Egypt. When they reached the old 
Council Bluffs, the pioneer companies 
under President Young were overtaken 
by Captain Allen, bearing the call from 
the United States’ Government for the 
Mormon Battalion. The stepfather of 
young Vandyke was one of those 
noble, self-sacrificing men who volun- 
teered for the service, and with him also, 
Daniel Q. Dennet, his teamster, leaving 
with William the two teams and the care 


of the family, which consisted of his 
mother and an adopted brother. 

During that winter the boy took a team 
down the Missouri and traded away some 
of their outfit, with which he purchased 
corn, bacon, ete., returning with a full 
load for two yoke of cattle. After the 
departure of the Battalion the company 
in which the Vandyke family were, 
moved up to Indian Creek, three miles 
above Kanesville, and called the place 
Davis’ Camp. Here young Vandyke 
went to work and built, and also made a 
nice little farm, well fenced in, so that 
when his step-father returned with 
others of the discharged Battalion, to- 
wards the close of the year 1847, having 
been gone about eighteen months, he 
found the family in a favorable condi- 
tion through the pluck and industry of 
the strippling whom he had left in 
charge. 

In 1848 the pioneers made their sec- 
ond journey to the mountains, when 
William Vandyke with his team, took a 
load for President Young as far as the 
Pacific Springs at the head of Sweet 
Water, and then went back with his 
team to Davis’ Camp. He stayed home 
during the winter, and the next spring 
(1849) he came through to Salt Lake 
City with a load of goods for Livingston 
& Kinkade, this being the first load of 
merchandise brought into these valleys. 
Later in the fall his stepfather sold the 
little farm which William had made and 
came on to the Valley with the remain- 
der of the family. 

On his arrival in Salt Lake City, Wil- 
liam Vandyke stopped for awhile at 
Robert Pixton’s, another of the Mor- 
mon Battalion. In the winter of 1850, 
six families moved to what was then 
called Dry Creek, in Utah County, 
where they founded the Lehi of to-day, 
Charles Hopkins and William Vandyke 
being of the number. Here they both 
made farms; but in 1856 the stepfather 
and mother removed to Cedar City, and 
the son went down to spend the summer 
with them, but he returned and located 
at Lehi, renting the old farm. During 
the second winter after he came back, 
Camp Floyd was established, (in 1858) 
and he traded hay and produce, which 
he raised, to the Camp, and did pretty 
well. Having thus made a good start 
in life he married Charlotte Pixton, the 
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eldest daughter of Robert and Elizabeth 
Pixton, of Salt Lake City, and moved 
his wife to Lehi, where he remained for 
two years after his marriage, when he 
sold out and moved with a few families 
into Weber County and became one of 
the founders of Plain City. There he 
started a store and for a while also con- 
ducted the Co-op. of that place. Dur- 
ing his business at Plain City he supplied 
L. B. Adams of Corinne with most of 
the produce which he took in. When 
L. W. Shurtliff moved to Plain City he 
sold out his house and lot for Shurtliff’s 
lot in Ogden, where he built his present 
residence. Having removed to Ogden, 
he went into partnership with L. B. Ad- 
ams, with whom he remained for seven 
years, when they dissolved partnership, 
Vandyke taking the grain and mill busi- 
ness for one year, and Adams the butter 
and eggs; but they still do a great deal 
of business together. Undoubtedly the 
partnership with Vandyke brought the 
trade from the Mormon community and 
the backing of the authorities in the ex- 
portation of Utah produce. Peery, who 
was then the manager of Z. C. M. I. and 
president of the Weber stake, backed 
them. So great was their trade that 
they shipped thousands of dozens of 
eggs every week, and one season shipped 
two hundred thousand dozen of surplus 
eggs to San Francisco. 

Vandyke and Adams were greatly in- 
strumentalin building up Fourth Street. 
William Vandyke has been foremost 
among the men who have led out in 
public enterprise. He is vice-president 
of the Ogden Driving Park Association, 
is one of the directors of the Gold & 
Silver Mining Company bf Sawtooth, 
Idaho, organized in Ogden this year, 
the headquarters of which is the bank 
of Harkness & Co. In fine, William 
Vandyke is cordially recognized by all 
classes as a representative man of North- 
ern Utah. 


WILLIAM W- FUNGE. 


W. W. Funge, of Ogden, has long 
been favorably known as one of the repre- 
sentative Gentiles of Utah, having came 
to our Territory at quite an early period. 
He is of Irish descent, though not born 
in Ireland. His father had been in com- 


mand of a Protestant mission in Africa 
and was,with his wife, coming home when 
his son was born on the sea, on Christmas 
morning of 1844. The parents went 
direct to Ireland, residing at Bagnals- 
town, Carlo County, where the son re- 
ceived a good education. 

Mr. Funge, Sen., was an influential 
man of business and of excellent char- 
acter in all the country around. He had 
a large brick and tile establishment and 
employed about five hundred men and 
boys. From the Bagnalstown tile works 
he went to Waterford, whete he ran a 
large business for the Marquis of Water- 
ford. When he resigned his own bus- 
iness for this distinction, he received a 
testimonial from all the gentry and 
nobility of the county, to some of whom 
he was related, he having descended 
from a good family. 

William W. Funge, the subject of this 
sketch, left home alone for America in’63, 
when he had reached the age of eighteen 
years. He went to Philadelphia, where 
he was employed at Powers & Weight- 
mans, manufacturing chemists, with 
whom he stayed a year. He was but a 
short time in America when he joined 
the Girard guards, expecting to see ser- 
vice before the war was over, From 
Philadelphia he went to Chicago, where 
he went into the drug business with 
Bliss & Sharp. In Chicago he remained 
a year, when, induced by the glowing 
and romantic reports of the great West, 
he started on the track of these state 
builders of the Pacific coast. He first 
went to Denver, where he joined a com- 
pany of surveyors, and surveyed the 
Arkansas River country from ‘Trini- 
dad to Pueblo. At the completion of 
this work, having acquired considerable 
means, he went on a tour through New 
Mexico. Speaking the language fluent- 
ly he was well received by the best 
families of that country. While he was 
in New Mexico he became a contractor 
for the American government to serve 
the troops (the California volunteers) 
with forage. He made forty thousand 
dollars in New Mexico, though he was 
there only about one year. 

On returning to Denver, Mr. Funge 
got waylaid by Mexican robbers at 
Punta Piedras, and lost most of his 
means and nearly his life. An hour 
afterwards he was attacked by two Nava- 
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joes, both of whom he killed. He got 
back safely to Denver, where, meeting 
some old friends who were going to 
Montana, he joined their wagon train ; 
but when he got as far as Utah he 
changed his mind, and with the im- 
pression that Utah would become quite 
a country he resolved to make this his 
permanent home. ‘This was in the year 
1865. He had some means at that time. 

After living in Utah a year, Mr. 
Funge received a call from Chicago on 
business. From Salt Lake City he went 
to the mouth of Yellowstone Canyon, 
where himself and sixteen others built a 
flat boat and navigated from there to St. 
Joseph, Missouri, the journey occupying 
nearly three months, being a distance of 
3,500 miles. Having accomplished his 
business in Chicago, he returned to 
Utah, where he went into the large gro- 
cery house of Ross & Barratt, with whom 
he remained two years, managing their 
business. While with them there were 
some heavy inducements thrown before 
him in the coal line, a coal supply being 
imperatively needed by our citizens at 
that time in consequence of the exhaus- 
tion of the wood supplies and the de- 
mand for cheaper fuel. Funge leased 
some coal mines on the U. P., 200 miles 
east of Ogden, where he mined and 
shipped large quantities of coal to Utah, 
Nevada and California, doing a very ex- 
tensive and successful business. 

During the first year of his coal lease 
Mr. Funge discovered two large veins of 
coal, which he personally developed to 
the extent of $10,000 cost. His arrange- 
ments were nearly completed for the 
successful working of these mines, when 
the railroad company issued a discrimi- 
nating freight rate, which made his prop- 
erty valueless. After this he left the 
coal business for a year, and then re-en- 
gaged in it at Ogden, where he stayed in 
the coal trade for five years. 

Mr. Funge next opened a wagon yard 
and general supply store at Dunville, the 
then terminus of the Utah and Northern, 
moving with the terminus as the track 
progressed in construction, until the 
road reached Beaver Canyon, when he 
discontinued that line of business. 

Mr. Funge next moved his stock to 
Ogden, where he opened a large jobbing 
and retail hardware and stove house. 
After the termination of a very succes- 


ful run of business, the increase of which 
being too great for him to manage alone, 
he took an experienced partner. The 
firm is now Funge & Curtiss. They are 
located in a very fine store in the Peery 
Block. Mr. Curtiss is an agreeable, 
efficient business man, and the firm 1s 
deservedly popular. Mr. Funge him- 
self is well-known for his good nature 
and courtesy, has never had the least 
difficulty with the Mormons, yet he 1s 
one of the oldest gentile business men 
in the Territory. We close with the 
following family note: ; : 

William M. Funge was married in 
October 1867, in Salt Lake City, by 
Chief Justice Titus, to Miss Phebe 
Catharine Pettit, with whom he has had 
seven children, five boys and two girls. 
Death visited this family but once, 
taking his third boy, Hugh, a bright and 
intelligent child of six years. 


EDWIN STRATFORD. 


This gentleman is one of the City 
Council of Ogden, and also one of that 
corps of British Elders who accomplished 
such a marvelous missionary work in 
Great Britain between the years 1850 
and 1856. 

Edwin Stratford was born in Maldron, 
Essex, England, February 6th, 1833. 
His father's name was George Stratford 
and his mother’s Eliza Barwell. He 
came from a stock of Protestant Reform- 
ers, and his ancestors were among the 
first to embrace Wesleyanism. One of 
them was persecuted and imprisoned. 

Edwin Stratford embraced the Gospel 
in his native‘place when: he was eighteen 
years of age, under the ministry of that 
very successful and talented young mis- 
sionary, Charles W. Penrose. ‘lhis was 
in 1851, in the very bloom of the mis- 
sionary period, when about fifteen thou- 
sand souls were brought into the Church 
in one year. The Stratford family were 
brought into the Church on that first 
mission in which Penrose so dis- 
tinguished himself, to which reference 
was made in his own biographical sketch 
in a former number. Not only was his 
brother-in-law, Edwin Stratford, his 
convert, but the father, mother, grand- 
mother, on the mother’s side, and all 
of the sisters—one of whom Charles W, 
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Penrose married, and another was mar- 
ried to William Budge, who has distin- 
guished himself, first as a missionary to 
the European continent, afterwards as 
one of the best of the Utah Bishops, 
next as the President of the European 
mission, and who is often spoken of as 
one of the prospective members of the 
Twelve Apostles. 

A month after his baptism, Edwin 
Stratford was sent out asa local preacher 
and to distribute tracts. He was or- 
dained a priest two weeks after he was 
baptized, by William Speakman, once 
famous as a preacher. Thirteen months 
after entering the Church, Stratford was 
called into the regular ministry, being 
ordained to the office of an elder by 
Martin Slack, the then president of the 
Essex Conference. He was sent out at 
a twenty-four hours notice. He travelled 
in various districts in Essex, Hereford- 
shire and Suffolk, converting and bap- 
tizing quite a number, some of whom 
are now in Utah. During his minis- 
terial career he had some very remark- 
able manifestations of the power of God, 
such as healing the sick, etc. Like his 
compeers generally, Elder Stratford suf- 
fered and sacrificed for the Gospel’s 
sake, Many a day he has been without 
food. Just previous to his release to 
emigrate to Zion he was married to 
Marianna Crabb. She is the only one 
of all her family who embraced the Mor- 
mon faith, Her family all turned their 
backs upon her and proscribed her, but 
she has found her people and a sphere of 
usefulness. She is now one of the presi- 
dency of the Relief Society of the 
Fourth Ward of Ogden, and is rated in 
the society as an excellent and _ useful 
woman. The offspring of this marriage 
are seven sons and two daughters, all of 
whom are living in Utah and in the 
faith. 

Elder Stratford, with his wife, left 
England in February, 1856, landing in 
New York. He tarried in various states 
till 1861, mostly in Iowa, where he pre- 
sided over the Iowa branch of the 
church. He left Iowa city with his 
family in 1861, and journeyed to the 
mountains, driving an ox team all the 
way. 

After he arrived in Utah, Elder Strat- 
ford settled in Farmington. He was 
ordained into the apostleship of the 


Seventies in February, 1862. He lived 
in Farmington till February, 1864, when 
he removed with his family to Provi- 
dence, Cache Valley, where his brother- 
in-law, Elder William Budge was pre- 
siding. He had been accustomed to do 
all kinds of work incidental to the 
settling of a new country. While at 
Providence he went clerking, and acted 
as deputy assessor and collector to 
William Budge, who held those offices in 
Cache County. Elder Budge having 
been appointed to preside at Bear Lake 
in 1871, Elder Stratford removed to 
Ogden, in October, 1872, where he has 
since resided. In 1874, he was appoint- 
ed assessor and collector of Ogden City. 
In June, 1877, he was ordained a high 
priest and set apart as first counsellor 
to Bishop Flygare of the Fourth Ward. 
When Bishop Flyglare was on his last 
mission to Scandinavia, Elder Stratford 
presided in his place till the Bishop’s re- 
turn, giving entire satisfaction to the 
authorities and the people. He has also 
served in the City Council of Ogden. 
In 1879 he was elected as a councilor 
in the municipal government, and he 
now holds the office of alderman by 
appointment on the resignation of David 
M. Stuart. Understanding the wants of 
the community so well, and being an 
observing and practical man, Alderman 
Stratford is both useful and available for 
the municipal service, he, having never 
been in polygamy, not coming under the 
proscription of the Edmunds bill. 


e 
Concerning Elder Stratford’s local 
usefulness in the ministry, it may be ob- 
served that, notwithstanding his calling 
asa bishop’s counselor would except him 
from the extra labor, he has been most 
of the time in service as a home mission- 

ary in Weber County. 


Stratford is also one of the business 
men of Ogden. For about seven years 
he was manager of George A. Lowe’s 
Ogden branch of business, in the wagon 
line, etc. He is now in business for 
himself on Main Street, handling farm 
machinery and keeping a household fur- 
niture store. He has been a successful 
man in business for others, a good man- 
ager and especially a good collector, 
having travelled much in the collection 
of the debts of George A. Lowe’s exten- 
sive country business. Mr. Stratford 
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may be properly ranked as one of the 
representative men of Ogden. 


BISHOP WINSLOW FARR. 


Winslow Farr, who has been con- 
nected with the Ogden branch of Z. C. 
M. I. for the last eleven years, is the 
brother of Aaron and Lorin Farr. Aaron 
is the elder brother. He was one of 
the famous band of Mormon Pioneers 
and for years the probate judge of 
Weber County, and Lorin may be said 
to have been the founder of Ogden 
City. 

Winslow Farr is the son of Winslow 
and Olive Hovey Freeman Farr. He 
was born May 11th, 1837, in the town 
of Charleston, Orleans County, State of 
Vermont. He is the youngest of six 
children. His parents were of the old 
Puritan stock, and his grandfathers on 
both sides took part in the revolutionary 
war of America. His. parents joined 
the Church of Latter-day Saints in the 
spring of 1832, and shortly after gath- 
ered with the Saints to Kirtland, Ohio, 
and afterwards to Missouri and Illinois. 
Winslow Farr was born in those days of 
the travail of the Church, and in his 
childhood was with the Saints in their 
troubles and persecutions. 

In the spring of 1840 his father fitted 
out his mother, aunt and the young boy 
Winslow to come to the mountains. not 
being able to comeshimself at that time. 
Winslow, though only eleven years of 
age, had to drive the team all the way 
to the Valley ot the Great Salt Lake. 
His first experience in this country was 
herding cows where Salt Lake City now 
stands. 

Soon after his arrival Winslow went to 
work on a farm with his brother Lorin. 
In 1852 he went to Cottonwood to help 
his father make a farm. On October be 
1858, he was married to Emily Jane 
Covington, in Washington, Washington 
County, Utah, by William H. Dame. 
In the fall of 1859 he moved to Men- 
don, Cache County, and in 1860 he 
moved to Paradise, where he made a 
farm and went through all the experi- 
ence of frontier life. He was therefore 
among the founders of the settlements of 
Worthern Utah. 
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In 1867, Winslow Farr removed to 
Ogden but soon afterwards, in 1868, he 
went to England on a mission to preach 
the gospel. He labored there faithfully 
for twenty-six months, when he returned 
home to Ogden. 

At an early date Bishop Farr was em- 
ployed in the Ogden branch of the Zs 
C. M. I. in which service he has been 
for eleven years as a salesman and 
superintendent of a department. He is 
at present the manager of the retail de- 
partment. 

Winslow Farr has also passed through 
his due share of publfc service. He 
served the City as a councilor in the 
municipal government three times. He 
is also one of .the bishopric, having 
been ordained a bishop of the Third 
Ward of Ogden in 1877. Of his dis- 
position and character it may truly be 
said that Bishop Winslow Farr is a big- 
hearted, honest man and worthy of all 
confidence and trust. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF Z. C. M. I. 


The first superintendent of the Ogden 
branch of this colossal institution was 
S. P. Teasdel, who was succeeded by D. 
H. Peery; Robert Watson followed. 
All of these were efficient managers ; 
but the Ogden branch of the Institution 
culminated under the management of S. 
W. Sears, who, as a business man and 
inspirer of great commercial enter- 
prises has but few equals. This was 
shown several years ago by the exporta- 
tion of Utah wheat to SanFrancisco and 
Europe, of which Mr. Sears was the 
soul, which made him worthy to be 
named abroad as the Utah Wheat King. 

More recently Mr. Sears has been the 
manager of the Ogden Branch of Z. C. 
M. I. which is only second to the 
parent institution in Salt Lake City. 
As we have said, the business of this 
branch, which is chiefly now on the 
wholesale line, has culminated under the 
able management of S. W. Sears. It 
has increased one hundred per cent. in 
the last year or two. Mr. Sears is also 
one of the directors of the Ogden Nat- 
ional Bank, recently established. A 
biographical sketch of this live business 
man will be found in No. 4, Vol. 1. of 
TULLIDGE’S QUARTERLY MaGaZINE, 
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PLAIN CITY AND ITS FOUNDERS. 


Towards the latter part of March, 
1859, a number of families settled on a 
tract of land lying west of Slaterville 
and north of the Weber River. Every- 
thing looked forbidding and wore a 
gloomy aspect. 


A townsite was laid off in blocks 
twenty-six rods square, each block con- 
taining four lots of a little more than 
one acre each. A large field was also 
surveyed and fenced in as a joint en- 
closure, and the settlers started to work in 
a vigorous way, characteristic of the Mor- 
mon city founders. W. W. Raymond 
was appointed president. 


In the month of May, 1859, President 
Farr and Bishop West visited the settlers 
and organized a branch of the church, 
and the new settlement was named Plain 
City, 

This town has become noted for the 
immense amounts of vegetables, fruits, 
etc., raised by the inhabitants, and 
yearly exported along the lines of the 
railroads. Strawberry culture is brought 
almost to perfection here. Some idea 
may be gained of the amount raised, 
from the fact that over fifty thousand 
quarts have been exported this year, 
some of them as far east as Omaha, and 
which were reported, ‘‘arrived in excel- 
lent condition.’’ Potatoes, for which 
Utah gets the credit of raising the best 
in the world, are also an important 
factor in the exports of Plain City, 
hundreds of car loads being shipped from 
there yearly. 

Our space in this number makes it 
necessary to confine ourselves to brief 
biographical sketches of two of the 


representative men of of Plain City, but: 


we will hereafter endeavor to do full 
justice to the men generally who have 
‘gained the distinction for Plain City 
of being the ‘‘Garden of Weber 


County.” 
BISHOP SHURTLIFF, 


Lewis Warren Shurtliff, the Bishop of 
Plain City, is one of the best representa- 
tives of the Mormon commonwealth. 
He is a man of intellect; one truly lib- 
eral in his mental and religious tenden- 
cies, eminently tolerant to others, a 


universalian; in fact, the type of a 
gentleman, which signifies the same the 
world over. L. W. Shurtliff is also one 
of the Selectmen of Weber County and 
eligible to any office in the state. In 
this respect—that of eligibility—he is 
the peer of any American in the land. 

As there is a very important historical 
point to be made for these Mormon 
pioneers and city founders in a presenta- 
tion of their family records, we gather 
a few links from the family record com- 
piled by the late Dr. Nathaniel Bradstreet 
Shurtleff : 


Among the adventurous few who came to New 
England, during the first fifteen years of the exist- 
ence of the Colony of New Plymouth, was William 
Shurtleff; and so young was he when he was in- 
dentured as an apprentice, in 16347 that he was to 
serve eleven years, as is made apparent by the fol- 
lowing entry, preserved on the seventieth page of 
the first volume of the Plymouth Court Orders :— 


“September ) William Shetle hath put himselfe 
2, 1634 ) an apprentise to Thomas Clarke 

for the terme of eleuen yeares from the 16 of May 
last and at the end of the sayd terme the sayd 
Thomas is to cloth him with two sutes fit for such a 
seruant and also eyght Bushells of Indian Corne.”’ 


The Thomas Clarke, to whom young Shurtleff 
was apprenticed, was by trade a carpenter. 

The above is the earliest that can be found of 
Mr. Shurtleff, and nothing is known with certainty 
concerning his parentage, nor the time of his arri- 
val in this country, nor of the causes or induce- 
ments which led him, at such a tender age, to leave 
his native land. 

If it can be inferred from circumstances, he came 
from Yorkshire, in England ; for in the West Riding 
of that County, and in a portion of it called 
Hallamshire, is situated the village of Ecclesfield, 
about five miles due north of the famous town of 
Sheffield, and about twenty from Scrooby, lately 
shown by Mr. Hunter to be the early gathering 
place of the Puritans before they left England for 
Holland. In this village, at a seat called Whitley- 
hall, once resided the only family, of which we have 
any knowledge, who bore the name previous to the 
appearance of William Shurtleff, or any other per- 
son of the name, in America. Therefore it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that he, living so near the 
nestling-place of the Leyden Pilgrims, and being of 
an enthusiastic age, became fired by the spirit of 
adventure or inspired with the holy zeal of the 
Puritans; and thus became one of the first settlers 
of the town of Plymouth, and one of the forefathers 
of New England. 

In 1643 Mr. Shurtleff was certainly an inhabitant 
of Plymouth, where he was enrolled as being of 
the required age to perform military service for the 
Colony. 

In 1646 his name appears in a list of hamies com- 
prising the Townsmen of Plymouth. 

At the General Court of the Colony, held at Ply- 
mouth on the third of June, 1656, he first appears 
in public life, being chosen one of ‘‘the Surveyors 
for the highwaies,”’ for the town of Plymouth. In 
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recording this event his name is written «Willam 
Shirtley.”” : 

On the seventh of June, 1659, ‘“Willam Shurt- 
ley’ was chosen Constable for Plymouth, and on 
the same day, as ‘‘Willam Shirtley,'’ he was first on 
a list of names of ‘‘such as stand propounded to 
take up their freedom.”’ / 

The following entry is made in the Colonial Court 
Orders, under date of the first of May, 1660 ; 
probably it is the last during his connection with 
Plymouth, of which he was then Constable :— 


“Willam Shurtlife 
and John Caruer 


were admitted freemen 
att this Court.” 


He probably -removed to Marshfield about this 
time, as his name cannot be found any later in any 
of the records of the Town of Plymouth. 


It is shown in the Plymouth Colony Records 
that ‘“Willam Shirtley married vnto Elizabeth 
Lettice the 18th of October 1655.’’ She was a 
daughter of Thomas and Anne Lettice of Ply- 
mouth, who were in New England as early as 1638, 
if not in 1635. They had three sons, William, 
Thomas and Abiel. 


William, the oldest son and “heir apparent,’’ as 
he is styled in a recorded document, was born at 
Plymouth in 1657. He married Susanne, daughter 
of Hon. Barnabas Lothrop of Barnstable, in Octo- 
ber, 1683, and died on the fourth of February, 
1729-30, in the seventy second year of hisage. He 
was a Selectman of Plymouth for some years, 
Captain of the train-band, a Delegate to the 
Provincial Assembly in 1694, and Town Treasurer 
from 1695 to 1704, inclusive. When the town of 
Plympton was set off from Plymouth and incorpo- 
rated he became an inhabitant of the new town; 
and at the first election for town officers, which took 
place on the first day of March, 1707-8, he was 
chosen Clerk. This office he held three years, and 
the earliest records of that town, written by him, 
are now preserved and are in excellent order. 

A little more than a century ago, one parish of 
the town of Plympton contained more legal voters 
of the name of Shurtleff than can now be found 
within the limits of the Commonwealth of Mass- 
chusetts, and perhaps in the United States. 

Branches of the family can be found permanent- 
ly settled in various parts of Massachusetts, and in 
a few other States of the Union, 


The Shurtliffs of Utah were very early 
identified with the Mormon Church. 
Father Luman A. Shurtliff, now of Weber 
County, was born in Massachussetts, on 
the 13th of March, 1807, from which 
State his father removed to Ohio, on the 
Western Reserve in 1813. His son, Lewis 
Warren Shurtliff, Bishop of Plain City, 
was born in Loraine County, Ohio, on 
the 24th of July, 1835. Immediately 
after the birth of Lewis, the father came 
into the Church, sold his place and re- 
moved to Kirtland,taking several families 
with him. There, in this first gathering 
place of the Saints, he purchased a consid- 
erable piece of land which he lost when 
driven out of Kirtland. From there he 
went to Far West, from which place he 
was also driven with the Saints. By the 


time they reached Commerce, afterwards 
called Nauvoo, Father Shurtliff was 
poor. The Prophet now sent him out 
to preach, and he continued in the min- 
istry for seven years, being quite noted 
in the Church as a preacher and success- 
ful in the ministry. 

We foliow now the son, the special 
subject of the sketch. During all the 
persecutions and drivings he was a boy, 
thrown by all the circumstances of his 
youth upon his own self-reliance. He 
was in the great Mormon Exodus. The 
family wintered at Garden Grove, in 
1847, but he was at the conference in 
the spring of 1848, when Brigham 
Young was chosen President, on the 
return of the Pioneers to Winter 
Quarters. After the departure of the 
Twelve again for the Mountains, the 
family moved over to Council Bluffs 
where they stayed till the spring of 
1851, when they came on to Salt Lake 
City, arriving in the fall. They went 
direct to Weber County before there 
was an Ogden City, and settled where 
Harrisville now stands; but they had, 
with the rest of the early settlers of 
Weber County, to leave their farms and 
go into Bingham’s Fort. When Presi- 
dent Young directed the removal from 
the fort to build the city of. Ogden, the 
Shurtliffs were among those who consti- 
tuted its first citizens. 

In 1854, Lewis W. Shurtliff was called 
on the ‘‘ Salmon River mission”’ to col- 
onize. He was only twenty years of 
age when thus called on the most dan- 
gerous colonizing expedition yet sent 
out from Utah. He stayed in the 
Salmon River mission till it was broken 
up by Indian depredations, and the loss 
of Mormon lives. While there he mar- 
ried Louisa C. Smith. When he returned 
to Ogden in 1858, he found the com- 
munity had gone south, it being about 
the time of the entrance of the Johnson. 
army. He followed the Saints south, 
but on the return settled in Ogden where 
he purchased property. In 1863, he 
went to Florence for the emigrating 
Saints. His wife died in the fall of 
1866, and in the spring of 1867 he was 
called on a mission to England. 

This mission to England formed a new 
era in Bishop Shurtliff’s life, for it gave 
him enlarged views of the outside world. 
At first he was a traveling elder in the 
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Nottingham Conference, over which he 
afterwards presided. In August of 1869, 
he was appointed to preside over the 
London Conference, in which position 
he remained till the next August. While 
abroad he traveled extensively through- 
out the English conferences, and in 
Scotland and Wales, but his grand tour 
on the continent of Europe with Presi- 
dent Carrington, in the spring of 1870, 
gave his crowning experience in viewing 
the great world outside of us. With Al- 
bert Carrington he first went to France 
and thence to Zurich in Switzerland, where 
they were met by Karl G. Maeser, the 
president of the German and Swiss mis- 
sion. Having held a conference at Zu- 
rich, they went down through Switzer- 
land to Geneva. Returning to Zurich 
they went to Basle; thence to Frankfort 
on the Maine; thence to Hanover, to 
to Hamburg and to Copenhagen, at 
which place they were met by Jesse N. 
Smith, president of the Scandinavian 
Mission. At Copenhagen they held 
conference, and then continued to Stock- 
holm, the capital of Sweden, where they 
also held conference. From Stockholm 
they went by steamer to Gottenburg, 
thence to Christiana, the capital of Nor- 
way, where they held conference again. 
Returning to Copenhagen they took 
steamer to Stettin, then journeyed by 
rail to Berlin, from there back to Frank- 
fort, next down the Rhine to Cologne, 
thence to Brussels, on to France, and 
over to England. Soon after his return 
to his conference in London, he was re- 
leased to come home to Utah, in July, 
1870. 

Bishop Shurtliff was born in the days 
of exterminations, cradled in an exodus, 
and matured in the isolation of the 
Rocky Mountains, but he came home to 
Utah now laden with the culture and 
classical reminiscences of Europe—him- 
self quite a cultured man. 

On his way to Utah he visited his re- 
lations in Ohio and got home to Ogden 
in August. President Richards immedi- 
ately sent for him and appointed him to 
preside over Plain City, and when Presi- 
dent Brigham Young reorganized the 
Stakes he was appointed its Bishop. 
From 1866 to 1872 he remained a 
widower, being most of the time on 
missions abroad, but on the roth of 
July, 1872, he married Emily M. Wain- 


wright. Having never been in polygamy, 
even his Excellency cannot take excep- 
tion to Lewis W. Shurtliff, whom we 
expect yet to see representing Weber 
County in the Utah Legislature. 


JOHN SPIRES. 


Mr. John Spires, who is one of the 
founders of Plain City, has quite a re- 
markable history among the Mormon 
people. He was born in the parish of 
Redmarley, Worcestershire, England, on 
the 19th of February, 1822, being the 
son of Samuel and Elizabeth Spires. 
His father died when the son was only 
five years: of age, leaving him to be 
raised and educated by the untiring ex- 
ertions of a good mother. He may be 
said to have been self-taught both as a 
boy and man, yet there are but very few 
of the sons of the people better educated 
or better read than Mr. John Spires, of 
Plain City. 

His career as a preacher and presiding 
elder is quite historical. He was brought 
up in the Church of England, but at an 
early date he joined the United Breth- 
ren, under the Rev. Robert Kington, 
superintendent of that connection. ‘They 
formed that famous ‘‘ Froom’s Hill Cir- 
cuit’’ of ministers and churches that 
Wilford Woodruff swept into the Church 
of Latter-day Saints, out of which cir- 
cuit he organized the Herefordshire 
Conference. The conversion of that 
circuit of the United Brethren was quite 
half of the work performed in the fonnd- 
ing of the British Mission. Elder John 
Spires was the youngest of those sixty 
preachers whom Apostle Wilford Wood- 
ruff brought into the Church. He was 
an acknowledged preacher among the 
United Brethren, before he was seven- 
teen years of age. On the 6th of April, 
1840, he was baptized by Apostle Wood- 
ruff, himself, at a place called Turkey 
Hall, and was confirmed a member of 
the Church of Latter-day Saints, and or- 
dained a priest by Apostle Willard Rich- 
ards on the 4th of May, 1840. ‘The fol- 
lowing November he was sent out in the 
regular ministry. He labored for awhile in 
and around Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, 
and next was sent to the borders of 
South Wales, in the upper part of Here- 
fordshire and adjoining counties; and 
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before he was twenty-one years of age 
Elder Spires had baptized one hundred 
members into the Church, and raised up 
six branches, mostly by his own labor. 
This was more than any other of the na- 
tive elders accomplished up to that time, 
and excpting only Heber C. Kimball, 
Wilford Woodruff and Orson Pratt, we 
think more than any other then in the 
Mormon ministry in Great Britain. 


In 1843 Elder Spires emigrated to 
Nauvoo in the ship Yorkshire, arriving 
on the 31st of May. He was one of the 
five thousand men who pledged them- 
selves that they would die rather than 
give the Prophet Joseph up to his ene- 
mies, and was in Nauvoo at the ‘‘ Battle 
of Nauvoo,’’ but was sick with the ague. 
He followed the exodus, wintered in 
Towa in 1846, and in 1847 proceeded to 
Winter Quarters. He next went into 
Missouri and worked as a bricklayer till 
the spring of 1848, when he walked up 
to Kanesville to attend the April confer- 
ence, at which he was appointed, with 
Orson Pratt, Eli B. Kelsey, and about a 
dozen others, on a mission to England. 
He went alone to New Orleans, sailed 
thence to Liverpool, arriving in August, 
and was appointed by Orson Pratt to 
labor in his old field in Herefordshire. 
In consequence of ill health—Hereford- 
shire being a hard field of labor—he was 
removed to the east of England, where 
he raised up a branch at Lowestoft, in 
Suffolk. While he was in Suffolk he 
married Mary Ann Winfield, of Norwich, 
granddaughter of the wealthy gentleman 
who built the Latter-day Saints a chapel 
at Norwich. 


On the ist of January, 1850, Elder 
Spires was appointed to take charge of 
the Bedfordshire Conference, over which 
he presided two years, during which 
about 400 were added to the Church in 
his field, among whom was that distin- 
guished lady, Hannah T. King. Con- 
siderable of his time was spent in the 
university town of Cambridge. Here is 
a note from his Cambridge diary : 


“Sunday, April 13th, 1851.—I had 
sent for Brother Tullidge, of Northamp- 
ampton, to go to Bishop Stortford and 
labor in that section of country, and on 
Saturday, the r2th, he arrived at Cam- 
bridge on his way there, and tarried with 
us over Sunday, 13th. We held the 


meetings as usual, which were pretty 
well attended and a good spirit was man- 
ifested by the congregations. Brother 
Tullidge preached in the evening. I 
bore testimony, after which Brother 
Goats and myself ordained Brother Tul- 
lidge an elder, he, before, being a priest. 
14th — Brother Tullidge started for 
Bishop Stortford.”’ i 

Elder Spires left England in January, 
1852, with his wife and one child, now 
the wife of Judge Crawford, prosecuting 
attorney of the southern counties of 
Idaho. He arrived in Salt Lake City, 
September 6th, 1852, and located at 
Lehi, where he taught the district 
school that winter, then went into farm- 
ing, but in 1853 he was sent to Iron 
County to help protect the settlement in 
the Indian Walker war. He returned to 
Lehi in 1854. In 1859 he removed 
with others into Weber County, became 
one of the founders of Plain City, and 
was the first settler that made a garden 
in that place for market purpose—Plain 
City now called the garden of Weber 
County. Elder Spires is first counselor 
to Bishop Shurtliff ; he has been justice 
of the peace, and he was the first super- 
intendent of Sunday schools—in fact 
the originator of the schools of Plain 
City. During our experience in the 
Mormon Church these thirty-four years 
we have met no man of the community 
with a sounder head, a more logical 
mind, nor on the whole a better read 
man generally than John Spires. He is 
of the real scientific type, and as a 
scientist, with a thorough course of pro- 
fessional studies he would have been 
profound and _ perhaps distinguished. 
This of course would signify that he is 
mentally inclined to scepticism, (inves- 
tigation) rather than to fanaticism. 
John Spires, morever, is a very conscien- 


tious, upright man, ‘‘one of the olden 
times.”’ 


Find fault, when you must find fault, 
in private, if possible, and some time 
after the offense rather than at the time. 
The blamed are less inclined to resist 
when they are blamed without witnesses. 
Both parties are calmer ; and the accused 
party is struck with the forbearance of 
the accuser who has seen the fault, and 
watched for a private and proper time 
for mentioning it. 
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_ SENECA, THE ROMAN MORALIST: 


WITH NOTES BY THE WAY-SIDE. 


In this state of corruption who so fit as a good 
honest Christian-Pagan for a moderator among 
Pagan-Christians?—Sir Roger L' Estrauge. 


Lucius ANN&us SENECA, statesman, 
philosopher and moralist, first saw the 
light in Cordova, Spain, A. D. 2. His 
father, Marcus Annzeus, the Roman 
knight and noted. orator, removed to 
Rome in the reign of Augustus, and 
while the illustrious son was yet an 
infant. 

A cotemporary of Jesus of Nazareth, 
and a highly esteemed moralist, Seneca 
has. been. the source of inspiration to 
many modern philosophers, whose works 
are so thoroughly permeated with his 
affiatus as in some instances to suggest a 
free translation. Yet we hear little of 
this. “‘ Divine Pagan.” - 

_ It is not my purpose to discuss the 
character of Seneca, or to institute com- 
parisons between his works and those of 
writers much more popular, but having 
been led to an investigation of his moral 
philosophy, I desire to present an ex- 
ample of the eminently valuable pro- 
ductions simply to incite an appetite for 
the feast in readiness for all who will 
diligently examine, and judiciously ap- 
ply, his nutritious mental and moral pab- 
ulum. Many of the works of Seneca 
are lost, and others are almost inacces- 
sible, but those in our possession have 
immortalized his name. In this paper, 
it is my purpose to display a few of the 


brilliant and inestimable  aphoristic 
gems, which illumine his essays Of 
a Happy Life, Of Anger, and Of 
Clemency. 


Inprimis, Seneca says, ‘‘ Precepts are 
of great weight, and a few useful ones 
at hand do more toward a happy life 
than whole volumes of cautions that we 
know not where to find. ‘These solitary 
precepts should be our daily meditation, 
for they are the rules by which we 
ought to square our lives. It is 
by precept that the ‘understanding 1s 
nourished and augmented; the offices of 
prudence and justice are guided by 
them, and they lead us to the execution 
of our duties. A precept delivered in 
verse has a much greater effect than in 
prose, and those very people who never 


think. they have enough, let them 
but hear a sharp sentence against avarice, 
how will they clap and admire it, and 
bid open defiance to money? So soon 
as we find the affections struck, we must 
follow the blow, not with syllogism or 
quirks of wit, but with plain and 
weighty reasons, and we must do it with’ 
kindness, too, and respect: for there goes 
a blessing along with counsels and dis- 
courses that are. dent wholly upon the 
good of the hearers.” 

There are many who affect to believe 
that precepts have little force in the 
guidance of mankind, but these people: 
often have unlimited faith in the saving 
power of some favorite code which they 
designate philosophy. Undoubtedly it: 
is preferable to be in possession of a com- 
plete moral code, as a safe-guard and 
guide through the intricate maze of hu-’ 
man life and its vicissitudes: Yet 
whither shall we go to find such a code? 
Who is in possession of the grand secret» 
of universal success? Who-among the 
living is the great exemplar? 

In the absence of an absolutely per- 
fect plan of conduct, having no infal-: 
lible pilot, and all being more or less in 
doubt as tothe propriety of his own or 
or his neighbors’ course of life, we seize 
on concentrated wisdom, in the form of 
apothegmms, and as they are more readily 
comprehended than the elaborate hy- 
potheses of profound philosophers whose 
theories are often so attenuated as to be- 
incapable of transmission, it would appear 
that maxims conveying, in apt phraseol- 
ogy, sound lessons deduced from exper- 
ience, should never be depreciated. 

‘The writer has great faith in the po- 
tency of Seneca’s method of imparting 
solid information in the form of anhor- 
isms; much more than he has in the effec- 
tiveness of complicated and incompre- 
hensible plans of salvation, depending 
for their success upon the insane acqui- 
escence of pharisaical pietists. 

En passant, please compare the animus 
of the above excerpt from Seneca (never 
forgetting that he wrote over 1800 years 
ago and that he was a heathen) with the 
spirit of enlightened Christianity (?) to- 
day. How often do our progressive 
Christians of the present day illustrate 
that it is their duty to ‘‘ follow the blow, 
not with syllogisms or quirks of wit, but 
with plain and weighty reasons,’’ and 
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that they ‘‘must do it with kindness, too, 
and respect’’? How often do they re- 
member ‘‘that there goes a blessing 
along with counsels and discourses that 
are bent wholly upon the good of the 
hearer ’’? , 

Counsels are now too often given for 
the good of the speaker. ; 

Do we not usually find an acrimonious 
spirit manifested when rival sectarians 
meet? Do we not know that among so- 
called Christians, there often exists a 
hatred, as deep and bitter as that we are 
led to believe is the motive power of the 
infernal regions? In what respect are 
we superior to the pagan Seneca? How 
much have we gained through Chris- 
tianity, so tar as our conduct to our 
fellows is concerned? How few of us 
there are who to-day can conscientiously 
claim freedom from prejudice and an 
avaricious desire to take advantage of 
our neighbor? The genius of the age is 
smartness, not fairness—grasping every- 
thing, giving nothing. 

“Tis not to say (says Seneca) in case 
of admonition, ‘I knew this before,’ for 
we know many things, but we do not 
think of them, so that it is the part of 
a monitor not so much to teach, as to 
mind us of our duties. Sometimes a 
man oversees that which les just under 
his nose; otherwise he is careless, or 
pretends not to see it. We all do know 
that friendship is sacred, and yet we vio- 
late it, and the greatest libertine expects 
that his own wife should be honest. 

; Good counsel is the most need- 
tul service that we can do to mankind, 
and if we give it to many, it will be sure 
to profit some; for of many trials some 
are bound to succeed. He that places a 
man in possession of himself does a 
great thing, for wisdom does not show 
itself so much in precept as in life, in a 
firmness of mind, and a mastery of appe- 
tite: 1t teaches to do, as well as co talk, 
and to make our words and actions all of 
a color,’’ 

- What a forcible recognition of the 
truth of the axiom, ‘*Example is better 
than precept!’’ ‘Now, having allowed 
our author to thus introduce the subject, 
I proceed to select such gems from his 
casket as willin my opinion attract atten- 
tion by their simple grandeur, taking the 
liberty’ to make running comments 
thereon merely in the light of an exhib. 


itor, as their simplicity and perspicacity 
preclude all necessity of expounding. 
<¢ We are all slaves to fortune, some only 
in loose and golden chains, others in 
straight ones and coarser, nay, and they 
they that bind us are slaves too, them- 
selves, some to honor, some to wealth, 
some to offices, others to contempt, some 
to their superiors, others to themselves. 
Life itself is a servitude; let us make the 
best of it then, and with our philosophy 
mend our fortune. . - Let us 
covet nothing out of our reach, but con- 
tent ourselves with things hopeful and at 
hand, and without envying the advan- 
tages of others, for greatness stands upon 
a craggy precipice, and it is much safer 
and quieter living upon a level. . .- 

I will always remember that I am a 
man, that if I am happy, it will not last 
always, if unhappy, I may be other if I 
please. I will say to myself, 
‘What is it that I labor, sweat and solicit 
for, when it is but very little that I want, 
and it will not be long that I shall need 
anything?’ He that would make a trial 
of the firmness of his mind, let him set 
certain days apart for the practice of his 
virtues. Let him mortify himself with 
fasting, coarse clothes, and hard lodging; 
and then say to himself, ‘Is this the 
thing now that I was afraid of?’ Ina 
state of security a man may thus prepare 
himself against hazards, and in plenty 
fortify himself against want. If you 
will have a man resolute when he comes 
to the push, train him up to it, before 
hand. Where the mind is tinc- 
tured with philosophy, there’s no place 
for grief, anxiety, or superfluous vexa- 
tions. It is prepossessed with virtue to 
the neglect of fortune which brings us to 
a degree of security not to be disturbed. 
‘Tis easier to give counsel than to take 
it. and a common thing for one choleric 
man to condemn another. We may be 
sometimes earnest in advising, but not 
violent or tedious. Few words, with 
gentleness and efficacy are best; the 
misery is, that the wise do not need 
counsel, and fools will not take it. A 
good man, it is true, delights in it, and it 
is a mark of folly to hate reproof. Toa 
friend I would always be frank and plain 
and rather fail in the success, than be 
wanting in the matter of faith and trust. 

We are all sick, I must con- 
fess, and it is not for sick men to play 
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the physician, but yet it is lawful for a 
man in a hospital to discourse of the 
common condition, and distempers of 
the place. 


‘‘He that would be-truly happy must - 


think his own lot best, and so live with 
men, as considering that God sees him, 
and so speak to God, as if men heard 
him.’’ 

Would any one dare assert that there 
is no force in such precepts? Have we 
progressed in knowledge since this Pa- 
gan wrote? Are we sufficiently far ad- 
vanced to claim to be his disciples? Who 
among us dares to say that superior 
knowledge has raised this generation to 
a higher plane? Can it be shown that 
the most apt pupils of modern Christen- 
dom, have even reached the standard 
laid down by this illustrious heathen? 
The lives and doings of the best of us 
but too plainly illustrate our unfitness for 
exemplars. The hollowness of modern 
reform, and the dissimulation of modern 
reformers, whether in the political, so- 
cial, or religious arena, constitute an in- 
vulnerable demonstration of the fact 
that mankind does not ‘‘so live with 
men, as considering that God sees him, 
and so speak to God as if men heard 
him.” 

Seneca says, ‘‘a good conscience is 
the testimony of a good life, and the re- 
ward of it. This it is that fortifies the 
mind against fortune, when a man has 
gotten the mastery of his passions, 
placed his treasure and his security 
within himself, learned to be content 
with his condition, and that death is no 
evil in itself, but only the end of man. 
ot ut. Every man has a judge 
and a witness within himself of all the 
good and ill that he does. These inspire 
us with great thoughts, and administer 
to us wholesome counsels. . . . . 
To see a man fearless in dangers, un- 
tainted with lusts, happy in adversity, 
composed in tumult, laughing at those 
things which are generally coveted or 
feared; all men must acknowledge that 
this can be nothing else than a beam of 
divinity that influences a mortal body. 
And this is it that carries us to the dis- 
quisition of things divine and human, 
what the state of the world was before 
the distribution of the first matter into 
parts, what power it was that drew order 
out of that confusion, and gave laws both 


to the whole and every particle thereof, 
what that space is beyond the world, and 
whence proceed the several operations of 
nature. Shall any man see the glory 
and order of the universe, so many scat- 
tered parts and qualities wrought into 
one mass, such a medley of things which 
are yet distinguished, the world enlight- 
ened and the disorders of it so wonder- 
fnily regulated; and shall he not consider 
the Author and Disposer of all this; and 
whither ourselves shall go when our souls 
shall be delivered from the slavery of 
our flesh? The whole creation, we see, 
conforms to the dictates of Providence, 
and follows God, both as a governor and 
guide. ie ae I am strangely 
transported with the thoughts of eter- 
nity, nay with the belief of it; for I 
have a profound veneration for the opin- 
lons of great men, especially when they 
promise things so much to my satisfac- 
tion, for they do promise them, though 
they do not prove them.”’ 

Nearly eighteen centuries have passed 
since the words (or their equivalents in 
Latin) were written, and yet they seem 
to be but a quiet sarcasm upon the great 
discourses of modern times. What great 
truth in relation to eternity have we dis- 
covered and applied since the great 
Pagan was ‘‘strangely transported? ”’ 

Seneca continues: ‘‘In the question 
of the immortality of the soul, it goes 
very far with me, a general consent to 
the opinion of future reward and punish- 
ment, which meditation raises me to a 
contempt of this life, in hopes of a bet- 
ter. But still, though we know we have 
a soul, vet what the soul is, how and 
from whence, we are utterly ignorant.” 
Exactly the condition of the people of 
the world to-day. All all, are ‘‘utterly 
ignorant,’’ as was the moralizing Roman 
who lived upon the earth at the same 
time as Jesus the Christ. 

Let us not forget Seneca was a careful, 
meditative man, and that his statements 
were made only after due deliberation. 
As compared with his fellow citizens of 
Rome, he stood, intellectually, much su- 
perior to the masses, yet he knew no 
more of. the immortality of the soul 
than they or we. The following, from an 
epistle to his friend, is not without in- 
terest as showing the great similarity of 
human institutions, and how like the 
Romans we are to-day. ‘‘ This day I 
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have had entire to myself without any 
knocking at my door, or lifting up of the 
hanging, but 1 have divided it betwixt 
my book and my bed, and been at lib- 
erty to do my own business, for all the 
impertinents were either at the theatre, 
at bowls, or at the horse match. ey 
Sometimes of a sudden, in the middle of 
my meditations, my ears are struck with 
a shout of a thousand people together, 
from some spectacle or other; (referring 
to the gladiatorial contests. —M) the noise 
does not at all discompose my thoughts, 
it is no more to me than the dashing of 
the waves, or the wind in a wood, but 
possibly it may divert them. . Good 
Lord (think I) if men would but: exer- 
cise their brains as they do their bodies, 
and take as much pains for virtue as they 
do for pleasure!’ How many modern 
Senecas alone in their studies, thus mor- 
alize over the ill-spent time of those who 
visit the gay haunts of revelry of the 
present day! The flaming posters of 
the modern circus wield an influence a 
thousand times greater than all the mor- 
alizing of the sages. The evidences of 
the fact that the great mass of humanity 
lives only in the great wow are over- 
whelming. That the average biped 
cares more for his body than his mind is 
too well understood. Man is much more 
physical than spiritual, much more under 
the influence of bodily lusts, than is 
compatible with the loudly-vaunted high 
moral culture of the day. The prima 
donna is not admired merely for her 
voice and musical culture; her face and 
and figure must-be aw fat, or her man 
agers are compelled to invent a scandal 
aS a counter-irritant. The dashing 
equestrienne, or ‘‘queen of the air,’’ de- 
pends more for her success financially, 
upon her voluptuous figure and adandon, 
than upon her accomplishments. The 
modern caterer to public taste well un- 
derstands that a show need be ‘‘ moral’? 
only on the posters; a dash of double 
entendre being more necessary than mere 
literary lustre. The lady who aspires to 
public favor too often learns that men- 
tal culture is an adjunct only, that the 
jewel mind is less attractive. than its 
casket. Smart, sharp females, study 
more the weaknesses of the public ; these 
forming the combination which unlocks 
the golden stores. It has long been 
known that ‘professional success ’’ is in 


no sense ‘fan affair of the heart;’’ in 
the case of the divine sex, the cultiva- 
tion of the extremities has assumed an 
importance, which bids fair to out-rival 
cerebral culture. 

Were Seneca now living he would pre- 
haps have modernized his remarks, and 
said after having paid his money and en- 
joyed performances of the popular or- 
der, ‘¢Oh dear, how vulgar!” and then 
repeated his visit. It will be observed 
that in his heathen ignorance of eighteen 
centuries ago, he commented on the 
people who patronized the brutal and 
degrading entertainments; now we abuse 
the performers, who accept our cash as 
apology. ‘‘Patient merit’’ stands, but poor 
chance of success, alongside of brazen 
effroutery. In the race, the _ latter 
usually has the ‘‘inside track’ and al- 
most without exeception the ‘‘judges”’ 
are biased in her favor. 

Of anger, Seneca says: ‘‘ There is uo 
surer argument of a great mind, than 
not to be transported to anger by any 
accident; the clouds and tempests are 
found below, but all above is quiet and 
serene. . . .  Whoeverconsiders the 
foulness and the brutality of this vice, 
must acknowledge that there is no such 
monster in nature as one man raging 
against another, and laboring to sink 
that which never can be drowned but 
with himself for company. It is of all 
passions the most dangerous, for it makes 
a man that is in love to kill his mistress, 
an ambitious man to trample upon his 
honors, and the covetous to throw away 
his fortune. ‘ It is so potent 
a passion that Socrates durst not trust 
himself with it. Sirrah! (said he to his 
servant) Now would I beat you were I 
Hotangry with*yous 7.0 a) eee 
Other vices take us one by one, but this, 
like an epidemic contagion, sweeps all, 
men, women, and children; princes and 
beggars are carried with it in shoals and 
troOps, aS One mana cl.) | een twas 
never seen that a whole nation were in 
love with one woman, or unanimously 
bent upon one vice, whereas 
in anger, a single word many times in- 
fluences the whole multidude. de Wi 
When men’s minds are struck with one 
opinion, they fallon immediately where- 
soever their passions lead them, without 
either order, fear, or caution, provoking 
their own mischief and pursuing their 
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revenge, even upon the points of their | and death will undoubtedly come, 
enemies weapons. So that the anger | whether we be peevish or quiet. ’ Tis 


itself, is much more hurtful to us than 
that which provokes it, for the one is 
bounded, but where the other will stop 
no man living knows. There are no 
greater slaves certainly, than those who 
serve anger, for they improve their mis- 
fortunes by an impatience more insup- 
portable than the calamity that causes 
UNS Other vices drive us, but 
this hurries us headlong; other passions 
stand firm themselves, though perhaps 
We cannot resist them, but this con- 
sumes and destroys itself; it falls like 
thunder or a tempest, with an irrevoca- 
ble violence that gathers strength in the 
passage and then evaporates in the con- 
clusion. There is not any- 
thing so amazing to others, or so de- 
structive to itself; so proud and insolent 
if it succeeds, or so extravagant if it be 
disappointed. No repulse discourages 
it, and for want of other matter to work 
upon it falls foul upon itself, and let the 
ground be never so trivial, it is sufficient 
for the wildest outrage imaginable. It 
spares neither age, sex, nor quality. 

The simplicity of country life 
keeps many men in ignorance of the 
frauds and impieties of courtsand camps, 
but no nation or condition of men is 
exempt from anger, and it is equally 
dangerous as well in war as in peace. 

“‘ We find that elephants will be made 

familiar, bulls will suffer children to ride 

upon their backs and play with their 
horns, bears and lions by good ways 
will be brought to fawn upon their mas- 
ters: how desperate a madness it is then 
for men, after the reclaiming of the 
fiercest beasts, and the bringing of them 
to be tractable and domestic, to become 
yet worse than beasts to one another. 

pet etas!: Why do we not rather 
make the best of a short life and render 
ourselves amiable to all while we live, 
and desirable when we die? 

‘*Let us bethink ourselves of our mor- 
tality, and not squander away the little 
time that we have upon animosities and 
feuds, as if it were never to be at an end. 
Had we not better enjoy the pleasure of 
our own life, than be still contriving how 
to gall and torment another’s? In all 
our brawlings never so much as think- 
ing of our own weakness. 

‘¢Our wrath cannot go beyond death, 


time lost to do that which will infallibly 
be done without us. But suppose that 
we would only have our enemy banished, 
disgraced or damaged, let his punish-_ 
ment be more or less, it is yet too long, 
either for him to be inhumanly _tor- 
mented, or for us ourselves to be bar- 
bariously pleased with it. 

«Some way or other, either our par- 
ents, children, servants, acquaintance 
or strangers will be continually vexing 
us. We are tossed hither and thither by 
our affections, like a feather in a storm, 
and by fresh provocations the madness 
becomes perpetual, Miserable creatures! 
that ever our time should be so ill em- 
ployed! How prone and eager we are 
in our hatred, and how backward in our 
love! Were it not much better now to 
be making friendships, pacifying of ene- 
mies, doing of good offices both public 
and private, than to be still meditating 
of mischief, and designing how to 
wound one man in his fame, another in 
his fortune, a third in his person? 


‘*This untractable passion is much 
more easily kept out than governed when 
it is once admitted, for the stronger will 
give laws to. the weaker, and make 
reason a slave to the appetite. It car- 
ries us headlong, and in the course of 
our fury, we have no more command of 
our minds than we have of our bodies 
down a precipice: when they are once in 
motion there is no stop until they come 
to the bottom. Not but that it is pos- 
sible for a man to be warm in winter and 
not to sweat in summer, either by the 
benefit of the place, or the hardiness of 
the body, and in like manner we may 
provide against anger. But certain it is 
that virtue and vice can never agree in 
the same subject, and one may as well be 
a sick man and a sound at the same 
time, as a good man and anangry. Be- 
sides if we will needs be quarrelsome, it 
must be either with our superior, our 
equal, or inferior. To contend with 
our superior is folly and madness, with 
our equals it is doubtful and dangerous, 
and with our inferiors it is base. Nor 
does any man who is now our enemy, 
know but that hereafter he may become 
our friend, over and above the reputation 
of clemency and good nature, and what 
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can be more honorable or comfortable 
than to exchange a feud for a friendship? 


There’s an end of the contesf, when 
one side deserts it, so that the paying of 
anger with benefits puts an end to the 
controversy. ‘A good anda 
wise man is not to be an enemy of 
wicked men, for he that will 
be angry with any man must be dis- 
pleased with all, which were as ridiculous 
as to quarrel with a body for stumbling 
in the dark, with one that’s deaf for not 
doing as you bid him, or with a school- 
boy for loving his play better than his 
book. Democritus laughed, and Her- 
odotus wept at the folly and wickedness 
of the world, but we never read of an 
angry philosopher. : 

“The malevolent and the envious, 
content themselves only to wsh another 
man miserable, but ’tis the business of 
anger to make himso: . . . It en- 
gages us in treacheries, perpetual troubles 
and contentions, it alters the very nature 
ot a man, and punishes itself in the 
mersecution of others.) 54 

‘Humanity excites us to love, this to 
hatred; that to be beneficial to others, 
this to hurt them; beside that though it 
proceeds from too high a conceit of our- 
selves, it is yet in effect, but a narrow 
and contemptible affection, especially 
when it meets with a mind that is hard 
and impenetrable, and returns the dart 
upon the head of him that casts it. 


‘In this wandering state of life, we 
meet with many occasions of trouble, 
and displeasure, both great and trivial, 
and not a day passes but from men or 
things, we have some cause or other for 
offence, as a man must expect to be 
jostled, dashed and crowded in a popu- 
lous city. One man deceives our expec- 
tation, another delays it, and it every- 
thing does not succeed to our wish, we 
presently fall out either with the person, 
the business, the place. our fortune or 
ourselves. He that duly con- 
siders the matter of all our controversies 
and quarrels, will find them low and 
mean, not worth the thought of a gener- 
Gus mind. . .- . *Tis\.a wretched 
condition to stand in awe of everybody’s 
tongue, and whosoever is vexed at a re- 
proach, would be proud if he were 
commended. Things are only 


il thatiareiltaken. 5 =. Diogenes 
was disputing of anger, and an insolent 
young fellow, to try if he could put him 
beside his philosophy, spit in his face ; 
‘Young man,’ said Diogenes, ‘this does 
not make me angry yet, but I am in some 
doubt whether I should be soor no.’ . 

A physician is not angry at the 
intemperance of a mad patient, nor does 
he take it ill to be railed at by a man in 
a fever; just so should a wise man treat 
all mankind as a physician does his 
patient, and looking upon them only as 
sick and extravagant, let their words and 
actions, whether good or bad, go equally 
for nothing. : “Tis a damned 
humor in great men, that whom they 
wrong they’ll hate.’’ 

The simple beauty of these gems of 
thought, taken from the rich stores of 
Seneca’s wisdom, is sufficient to warrant 
the careful attention of a studious reader. 
It is a pleasure to read the quaint say- 
ings of this eminent moralist, whose . 
very modesty is captivating. Whenever 
it is necessary for him to speak of him- 
self, his manner is admirable. So free 
from egotism, so thoroughly frank and 
unaffected are his personal references, 
that one is led unconsciously to his side, 
and almost placed at his feet in adora- 
tion. Spontaneously we seem to wish 
for such a friend, such an adviser, such a 
guide and comforter; one upon whose 
judgment we could always rely, and 
upon whose honor and integrity no 
shadow could be cast. Yet Seneca was 
human, and history shows that he had 
many of the weaknesses of humanity, 
but his wisdom was far beyond the com- 
mon lot of man. 

The great lesson of this philosophy, 
its soul, its all-pervading theme, is toler- 
ation: ‘*Do as you would be done by,”’ 
as his translator phrases it. This so- 
called ‘Golden Rule’’ is in everybody’s 
mouth, but in nobody’s heart; in every- 
body’s theory, .but in nobody’s practice. 
No one of us dare assert that he follows 
the rule in its true spirit; no one of us is 
so self-sacrificing as to think first of 
other’s interests. 

What a rapacious creature is man! 
Grasping. everything, never at rest, al- 
ways striving for more; never at peace, 
because of a desire to possess something 
coveted by our neighbor, with whom we 
collide. Not only do we desire material 
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possessions, but we are often so incon- 
trollably avaricious as to demand the ad- 
miration of our fellows, so determined 
in our ambition that we endeavor to 
compel respect from those who see in us 
nothing worthy of it. So anxious are 
we to improve humanity, and enhance 
the happiness of the people with whom 
we come in contact, that we force them 
to be happy, even though it render them 
miserable. Seneca says, ‘‘iman is aso- 
ciable creature and born for the good of 
mankind,’’ but one would hardly agree 
with him when looking at the average 
biped of our day, who generally seems 
to believe that mankind was made for his 
individual use and benefit, without 
accountability. 


How many. of us, with a pet theory of 
religion or politics, ever care for any- 
thing beyond our own individual suc- 
cess? If we succeed, our plan is ap- 
proved; if we fail individually, we 
pronounce the scheme of no avail. 


How little do we know of right or 
wrong! How ignorant we are of the 
future! No one of us can infallibly 
point out the true path of life, yet how 
officiously—and officially—we condemn 
all who differ with our theology. We 
abuse a ‘‘prophet’’ who declares him- 
self the vicegerent of God, and in this 
enlightened age invoke special legisla- 
tive enactments against his followers, be- 
cause we assume to know more about 
God and his desires than any prophet. 
We admit that we know nothing of God, 
and assert in the same breath that we 
know more than anybody else does. We 
will allow no one to criticise owr religion, 
but with Christian fortitude we will 
stand firm and fight against all other. 

We all concede that 


God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform, 


but we want all the mysteries in our own 
scheme; we will allow none to other 
religionists. 

The motto is, ‘‘We are right, sherefore 
all others are wrong.’’ . The crowning 
joy of the religious world to-day is in 
the contemplation of the severity of the 
punishment awaiting those who fail to 
come at ‘‘the accepted time,’’ and who 
do not understand that this is the ‘‘ day 
of salvation.”’ 

_-It requires the impudence of his Sa- 


tanic Majesty to dare assert that God 
will punish ‘'those who differ with us,’’ 
no matter to what sect we belong. Who 
knows anything about what God will 
do? Who has authority to speak for 
him? Should He send an accredited 
representative to wait upon us, the 
precious life would be endangered, and 
the negotiation would be spurned. The 
world knows nothing of the plan of. sal- 
vation, and none but a charlatan would 
dare assert otherwise. Yet all the world has 
the right to believe as it pleases, and no 
one has the right to dictate what another 
may, or may not believe. Common 
honesty would teach us this, common 
sense would prove it, but private and 
public interests often are allowed to in- 
fluence our honesty and our sense, suf- 
ficiently to warp our vision and disturb 
our decision. 

If a man or a set of men conscien- 
tiously believe that the Church of Rome 
is infallible, or that Joseph Smith was a 
Prophet of God, all the special legisla- 
tion on the face of the earth is futile as 
to that conviction. The influence of 
legislation may be exhorted to such a 
degree that, ostensibly. the adherents to 
these ideas may be under its control, 
but accordingly as legislation seems to 
be successful, hypocrisy aud disloyalty 
must develop. Honest convictions can- 
not be uprooted by enactments of any 
kind. If the infallibility of the Pope 
cannot be demonstrated, or rather if his 
fallibility can be proven to his followers, 
then no laws need be made declaring it 
officially. If any hypothesis can be 
proven or disproven /o che satisfaction of 
the parties tn interest, that settles the 
question, but all the clamor of the out- 
side world has little effect. 

The world is full of people, preachers, 
editors, and reformers, who claim to be 
able to prove this, and disprove that, 
but it is quite commonly the case that 
their great efforts are spent upon those 
who are in sympathy with them. The 
folly of the leading religion of Utah is 
the theme of the religious world. The 
absolute ignorance of its people, is the 
permanent topic of the vast army of re- 
formers who are anxiously awaiting the 
‘‘redemption of Utah.’’ The misery 
and intolerable imposition endured by 
‘¢the slaves of the Utah Hierarchy,” is 
a prolific subject of debate, and un- 
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doubtedly of sincere Christian sympathy, 
occasionally. The ‘‘ terrible darkness,’’ 
and ‘‘wandering from Christ,’ the 
‘worse than African slavery,’’ the 
‘‘orinding greed of the dastardly priests,” 
the ‘holocaust of female virtue,’’ and 
_ the ‘‘fearful sufferings of the poor dupes’’ 
of modern revelation in our Territory, 
are all pictured before the world by par- 
ties who for reasons best known to them- 
selves, select this never-tiring subject, 
and the auditors are all convinced that 
there is something terribly, horribly, 
radically wrong, in the vales of Utah. 

This state of affairs has continued suf- 
ficiently long. It has materially re- 
tarded the affairs of this section, from a 
business, social, and political standpoint. 
It is a source of constant annoyance to 
the world in general, and to us in par- 
ticular. At last it is gradually dawning 
upon the obtuse minds of some few of 
us, that abuse will not change honest 
convictions, but that it will, and does, 
engender hate, exclusiveness, and inhu- 
manity. It is well known that the 
blatant demagogues who are constantly 
disturbing the peace of the world on the 
Utah question, to a man, say they can 
prove that ‘‘ Joe was a fraud,’’ that ‘‘the 
whole thing is a farce,’’ that 
scheme was conceived in sin and born 
in iniquity,’”’ that ‘‘none but ignorant 
fools would believe such stuff,’’ etc. 

This being the case, and there being 
no honor in convincing those who al- 
ready agree with these ‘‘ insanity ex- 
perts,’’ let them at once, and forever 
confine their attentions to the ‘‘ deluded 
ones’’ themselves, instead of running 
all over the country boasting of their 
ability to solve the Utah problem. It is 
about time these experts began to solve 
something, or dissolve themselves ‘ into 
adew’”’ or into an adreu for Utah’s 
good. 

Up to the present writing, we who are 
free from ‘‘ priestly thralldom,’? we who 
make up the ‘‘ progressive element,’’ we 
who ‘‘are freemen,’’ we ‘‘whose souls 
are inspired with patriotism” and ‘‘are 
the peers of the best and brightest of the 
human race,’’ have had to listen to all 
the vituperation addressed to the 
‘‘slaves of priestcraft.’? We have been 
the media through which the medica- 
ments intended for the cure of the ignor- 
ant masses, have been filtered. The very 


cothem 


limited number of convalescents illus- 
trates the fact, the compound had lost its 
strength before it reached them, and the 
insoluble elements adhering to us, have 
had the effect of disturbing our equa- 
nimity, and disarranging our organisms. 

As we are perfect, and as our mental 
and moral qualities are in need of no 
tonic, let us hereafter see to it, that the 
medicine prepared for these ‘‘alien serfs’’ 
be directly administered to them. Let 
us refuse to be used as an instrument to 
macerate and digest the antidotes in- 
tended for their malady. Let each man 
or woman, who feels confident of his or 
her ability to prove the fallacy of the 
religion of this peculiar people, select 
one or more of the misguided ones, and 
make a specialty of them. Let these 
people with a mission, when they have 
selected a case, agree never to abandon 
it, until they have attained ‘‘ victory or 
death.”” Let them either cure the 


patient, or talk him to death, but let it, 


be done quietly, without disturbing the 
community or the world. Convince 
them that they are misled, unhappy, and 
in danger of hell-fire. Show them your 
superiority, your freedom from sin and 
error. Compare your religion. with 
theirs. Prove the purity of your priests, 
their fitness as leaders, the certainty of 
their guidance and their freedom from 
the faults of humanity. 


Do not attempt to convert them ez 


masse—the contract is 
Try it in sections. Practice ona few—— 
a.very few. Start with an easy one, so 
that you will not get discouraged. Keep 
yourself well protected, so that your own 
weakness may not be disclosed.  Re- 
member Seneca says that ‘‘counsels and 
discourses are solely for the good of the 
hearer.’’ If you have your own ad- 
vancement at heart, rather than the con- 
version of the unfortunate, and you are 
unsuccessful, proceed to investigate your 
method, instead of blaming the patient. 

Utah is headquarters for secret 
societies; the atmosphere seems especially 
favorable thereto. They all thrive, and 
seem to be very popular, and the fact 
suggests the idea of founding another, 
the first obligation of which should be 
the agreement never to refer directly or 
indirectly to the so-called ‘* Mormon 
Problem.” Let a penalty be imposed 
upon all who utter the words ‘‘ Mor- 


too extensive. 
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mon,’’ or ‘‘Gentile’’ above a whisper, 


not merely upon the Fourth of July, but 
upon every other day. 

If any wrongs be committed, whether 
they spring from religious or other 
sources, let them be punished by the law, 
through the official appointed to attend 
to such cases. Let the parties litigant 
settle the difficulty. The people need 
not go into hysterics about it. Let the 
courts attend to their business, and let 
us attend to ours. 

Let us never forget that Seneca, hea- 
then as he was, without the refining 
influences of Christianity, without the 
experience of the past eighteen centuries, 
asked, ‘‘ Why we do not rather make the 
best of a short life, and render ourselves 
amiable to all while we live, and 

not squander away the little 
time we have upon animosities and feuds, 
as if it were never to be at an end? 
Had we not better enjoy the pleasure of 
our own life than be still contriving how 
to gall and torment another's?” 

If this be heathenish, surely our con- 
duct, in consideration of our pretended 
advancement, is brutal. Seneca says of 
clemency: ‘*The humanity and excel- 
lence of this virtue is confessed at all 
hands, as wel! by the men of pleasure, 
and those that think that every man was 
made for himself, as by the stoics that 
make man a sociable creature, and born 
for the common good of mankind, for it 
of all dispositions is the most peaceable 
and quiet. There is a ten- 
derness to be used, even toward our 
slaves, and those we have bought with 
our money; how much more, then, to 
free and honest men that are rather 
under our protection than dominion? 
It breaks the hope of generous inclina- 
tions when they are depressed by servil- 
ity and terror. There ts no creature 50 
hard to be pleased with tll-usage as man.’ 
How few of us seem to tnderstand this, 
and apply it in its broadest sense! How 
very apt we all are to deal out ill-usage 
without realizing it! It is not, perhaps, 
too much to say that some of us take 
pleasure in inflicting injuries upon an- 
other. A true man always regrets an in- 
jury done by him through a combina- 
tion of circumstances over which he had 
no control; this spark of charity will 
be sure to prevent him from wilfully in- 
juring anyone. It is a bad sign when 


we can extract pleasure from the miseries 
of others. To gloat over the the tor- 
tures of a fellow-being is demoniac. 

“‘Tf,”? says Seneca, ‘‘ Heaven should 
be inexorable to all sinners, and destroy 
all without mercy, what flesh would be 
safe? But as the faults of great men are 
not presently punished with thunder 
from above, let them have a like regard 
for their inferiors here upon the earth.”’ 

‘* But what if it were safe to be cruel? 

Were it not still a sad thing, the very 
state of such a government? A govern- 
ment that bears the image of a taken 
city, where there’s nothing but sorrow, 
trouble and confusion. 
If we had lions and serpents to rule over 
us, this would be the manner of their 
government, saving that they would 
agree better among themselves.”’ 

The constant effort of a few monoma- 
niacs, to bring about a government 
‘* that bears the image of a taken city,”’ 
for the people of Utah, are constantly 
meeting with disaster; nevertheless the 
effect of the efforts isa perpetual anxiety, 
such as forbodes no good to material in- 
terests. 

Special legislation is constantly in- 
voked; nothing is too cruel to satisfy 
the incorrigible bigots who are so deter- 
mined to put down ‘“‘bigotry.’’? When 
the most cruel measure which it was pos- 
sible to force through our legislative 
process, was finally declared a law, it 
temporarily appeased the rapacity of the 
‘¢inconsolables.’” On. examination it 
was found to be ‘‘a two-edged sword,”’ 
and now it seems to be considered ‘‘ too 
tender a measure,’’ and more harsh 
ones are demanded. It may as well be 
understood now as hereafter, that the 
law does not suit the case. If it could 
be enforced, it might afford some satis- 
faction to a few, unless they themselves 
become entangled in its universal adap- 
tativeness. The fact that it applies 
alike to all sexual irregularity, whether 
in the marriage relation or not, will pre- 
vent its becoming over popular. Phys- 
iclans do not like to take ‘‘bad medi- 
cine’’ themselves for the sake of being 
agreeable with their patients. Iam of 
the opinion that the universal enforce- 
ment of just such legislation as that 
specially aimed at Utah, would improve 
the morals of the world to such a de- 
gree, that Pompeii and Herculaneum 
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after the eruption, would in comparison 
become quite picturesque. This fact 
alone will prevent the practical adminis- 
tration of the law. Again, let us look 
at the opportunities for evading such a 
measure. Without rehearsing them, a 
moment’s reflection will convince any 
unprejudiced observer that there are 
many means of escape. 

One thing in connection with this re- 
cent legislation will yet be universally 
recognized, and as it is an important 
fact, it is perhaps as well that some means 
of establishing: it should have been put 
in operation. That fact is, that to attempt 
to connect the rights of citizenship with 
sexual morality or immorality must end 
in ignominious disaster, both from polit- 
ical and social standpoints. Another 
fact, will, during this legal bombard- 
ment be clearly made manifest, that is, 
that Utah polygamy can in no sense be 
compared with slavery, the fact that it 
is called the ‘‘twin relic’ to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

With a wrong conception of the situa- 
lion, urged on by religious rivalry, sec- 
tarian spite, and a desire for revenge 


and gain, it is not reasonable to suppose ~ 


that proper legislation should be ob- 
tained. ‘To decide upon the proper 
remedies for the remodeling of Utah 
affairs, one must be entirely free from a 
missionary spirit, and look at the situa- 
tion fairly and without prejudice. When 
this is done, it will be seen that there is 
no cause for excitement or alarm, save 
in the actions of a few ‘‘ feather-weights”’ 
who upon analysis would show but a 
trace of solidity. 

To be compelled to admit that the 
Edmunds Bill is a failure; to have to 
acknowledge that the bright legal lumin- 
aries who drafted it, were more bigoted 
than wise, to realize even before the ar- 
rival of the Commissioners that the 
whole proceeding was ill-advised, is, to 
state 1t modestly, rather humiliating to 
the average ‘* Mormon-eater.”’ 

The cry for additional legislation, 
even after the powers granted to the Ex- 
ecutive to fill vacancies consequent upon 
this fiasco, only too plainly illustrates 
the impossibility of satisfying the crav- 
ing of the malades tmaginaires of our 
peaceful Territory. 

The specific now demanded from the 
congressional crucible is a ‘legislative 
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commission;’’ a panacea especially 
adapted to the purgation of the multifa- 
rious maladies of Mormonism. Should 
it be obtained further legislation would 
be immediately demanded, and so on ad 
infinitum, as there can be no end of ne- 
cessity for special legislation in a_repub- 
lic when the real object is, to make one 
count more than seven in an election re- 
turn. This is the real issue; the Mor- 
mons outnumber the Gentiles by about 
seven to one, and all future legislation 
must be to the end of making minorities 
in Utah stand for majorities. This done 
and the trouble is ended ; without it, the 
contest is interminable. If Congress 
could but understand that Utah, with all 
her short-comings, requires no special 
legislation, and that perhaps uncon- 
ciously those who seek it are the real 
enemies to progress, then the occupation 
of the disturbers would be gone, and 
peace would reign supreme. 

A traveler was once complaining that 
he was never the better for his 
traveling; Socrates said, ‘‘That’s very 
true, because you traveled with your- 
self.”” Upon this Seneca asks, ‘‘ Now 
had he not better have made himself 
another man, than to transfer himself to 
another place?’’ 

To those who at times become dis- 
gusted with the constant commotion in 
our ‘Territory, Seneca’s query is pecu- 
liarly apropos. Is it not better to adapt 
ourselves to the situation than to run 
away and leave it? All that is necessary 
is, to stop this incessant din, and let us 
goto work. ‘The objectionable features 
of the Utah problem, will wear away faster 
by contact than senseless agitation. 

Seneca says: ‘*’ Tis no purpose to 
bewail any part of our life, when life it- 
self is miserable throughout, and the 
whole flux of it only a course of transi- 
tion from one misfortune to another. A 
man may as well wonder that he should 
be cold in winter, sick at sea, or have 
his bones clattered together in a wagon, 
as at the encounter of ill accidents, and 
crosses in the passage of human life. 
It were vain to run away from fortune, 
as if there were any hiding-place wherein 
she could not find us, or to expect any 
quiet from her, for she makes life a per- 
petual state of war, without any respite 
or truce,” 
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CORINNE AND ITS FOUNDERS. 


Perhaps no city on the Pacific Slope ‘ 


can show a class of enterprising men 
more representative as its founders than 
those who have been identified with 
Corinne. Indeed, they were quite un- 
common as a class, being nearly all men 
of enterprise and some of historical 
reputation. To-day many of them are 
known among the principal business men 
of Utah, while others flourish in the sur- 
rounding Territories. 


_The importance of Corinne in its early 
history was in the fact that it was, geo- 
graphically, the best distributing point ; 
all the merchandise that went by teams 
to Montana and Idaho went from Cor. 
inne, and it was also the point from 
which the produce of this Territory was 
exported; nor should it be forgotten 
that these enterprising Gentiles were the 
first legitimate exporters of Utah. 


Prominent among the representative 
men of Corinne in the early times were 
those named in the following list: 


General P. Edward Connor, Creighton & Munro, 
J. W, Guthrie, Alexander Toponce, J. W. Graham, 
J. W. McNutt, W. T. Field, N. S. Ransohoff, Col, 
Kahn & Brother, L. B. Adams, A. Kuhn & Brother, 
F, J. Keisel & Co., H. Leiwes & Co., J. W. Lowell, 
George A. Lowe, O. J. Hollister. J. M. Langsdrof, 
Nat. Stein, Samuel Howe, Julius Malsh, A. Greene- 
wald, Sisson, Wallace & Co., John A. Gaston, O. D. 
Cass, L. Lebenbaum, John McCornick, H, Harden- 
brook, E. P. Johnson, L. De Mers, L. D. Newman, 
W.C. Johnson, D. H. Spencer, D. D. Ryan, W. 
W. Watkins, M. E. Campbeli, R. J. Osborn, R. G. 
Welsh, E. R. Hadley, J. A. Kramer, Wm. Hensing, 
Samuel Tibbals, John Gerrish, M. Cohn, John 
Montgomery, Hurlbut Brothers, L. Reggel, Wm. 
Hyndman, J. M. Walker, T. J. Black, H. J. Faust, 
A.C. Babcock, Victor Cordella, J. J. Gordon, Hi- 
ram House, E. C. Jacobs, David Short, B. Lach- 
man, George Butterbaugh, George L. Holt, J. & G. 
W. Stanley, John A. Nickum, H. H. Smith, A. B. 
Dibble, M. Amshler, John Kupfer, John P, Van 
Valkenburg, W. A. Hodgman, D. Earhart, W. N. 
Ellis; S. G) Sewell, H. C. Merritt, J. E.:Chase; H. 
H. Chase, Judge Spicer, Judge Toohy, S, F. 
Nuckolls, Samuel Holt, E. F. Ferris, William Year- 
ian, John Closser, M. F. Kosman, J. F. Alexander, 
Al. Stubbelfield, William Lorimer, M. T. Burgess, 
Jobn Tiernan, Tim, Henderson; ‘Thomas Gordon, 
E. P. Ferris, Geo. Montgomery, C, Duchenaw, Ed. 
Conway, M. D. Ochiltree, EF. M. Quinby, Dan Hef- 
fron, H. Lubus, Mike Fuller, John Eaves, Billy 
Wilson, H. W. P. Spencer, C. R. Barratt, Milton 
Barratt, F H. Church, E. P. Adams, and Messrs 
Beadle and Adams (newspaper men), 


On the 25th of March, 1869, the town 
of Corinne was laid out; early in 1870 
it was incorporated asacity. The first 
municipal election took place on the first 


Monday in March. 


The following con- 
stituted the conncil: 


Mayor, W. H. Munro; Councilors, Hiram 
House, J. W. McNutt, J. W. Guthrie, S. L. Tib- 
bals, John Kupfer, Samuel House, J. W. Graham 

W. T. Field was the first recorder of the City, 


The present city council and officers 
are— , 


J. W. Guthrie, mayor; D. H. Spencer, Sen., R. 
G. Welsh, W.’N. Ellis, David Earhart, E. M. 
Quinby, Henry Foxley,. M. E. Campbell, Henry 
Leiwes, William Hensing, W. B. Bradford, coun- 
cilors; H. 8. Krigbaum, recorder and treasurer; D. 
D. Ryan, marshal, 


J. W. Guthrie was first elected mayor 
of Corinne August 7th, 1878; was re- 
elected in 1880, and he holds the office 
at the present date. 

In closing it may be said that Corinne 
is emphatically city. Though there is 
no longer a desire among the Gentile 
portion of our population to build up a 
city bearing their distinctive name, nor 
the possibility of its rivaling Ogden as a 
commercial centre, yet we may reason- 
ably prophecy for it a future. Corinne 
must survive. It is situated in one of 
the best valleys in Utah, on the west 
bank of Bear River, which is one of the 
largest streams between the Missouri 
and the Sacramento Rivets. At the ex- 
pense of a hundred thousand dollars 
water could be brought out to irrigate 
the entire valley, and this would have 
been done before now if titles could 
have been obtained of the Central Pa- 
cific Railway Company. 

Corinne is on the Central Pacific line ; 
and, though to-day but the relic of what 
it was, there are some good buildings 
still standing, while the Guthrie property 
itself remains in excellent condition. 
The Central Hotel, for instance, is a fine 
two story brick hotel which would do 
credit to any city. There the visitor 
still meets excellent accomodation and a 
first class table. 


J. W. GUTHRIE. 


We present to our readers a magnifi- 
cent steel-engraving of J. W. Guthrie, 
mayor of Corinne and chief of one of 
the most responsible banking houses in 
the West. He may be properly ranked 
among the representative men of Utah, 
for though not one of the early settlers 
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of this country, he is one of the founders of | 250,000 pounds of case goods. He pee 
the financial institutions of our Terri- | isa dealer in hides and wool, On the 


tory, the principal owner of the City of 
Corinne as it stands to-day; and should 
that City revive to more than its former 
importance, ashe firmly believes it will, 
J. W. Guthrie more than any other man 
will be named in Utah’s history as the 
founder of Corinne. We cannot do 
better in opening our biographical sketch 
of Mayor Guthrie than to reproduce the 
following from the Sa/t Lake Tribune 
and the Ogden Pilot. The Tribune says: 


‘¢Corinne was the first town in Utah 
established by Gentiles, and in its palmy 
days was a good example of the enter- 
prise of a genuine American citizen. J. 
W. Guthrie arrived there in January, 
1869, and soon afterwards the town was 
laid out and the sale of lots begun at 
auction,.on March 25th. Mr. Guthrie 
establishéd the first produce house and 
shipped the first goods of that class that 
were shipped west from Utah over the 
Central Pacific. He was foremost 
in all public enterprises, and much of 
the great prosperity of the place was due 
to his efforts. 

*‘In 1875 he established the Corinne 
Bank, and still conducts that business, 
having at this,time a very extensive cor- 
respondence wth the prominent banking 
houses East and West. He lately dis- 
posed of his produce business. _ Besides 
his extensive banking business, he has 
for years conducted the business of 
general merchandise, carrying a stock all 
the time of from $20,000 to $30,000. 
He has great faith in the future of 
Corinne, believing that it will become a 
place of much more prominence. For 
the past two terms he has served as 
mayor of the place, and he owns a very 
large portion of the lots and most of the 
best buildings. In 1875 he established 
the banking business in Ogden under 
the style of J. W. Guthrie & Co.’’ 


Two years ago, for special reasons, he 
drew out of that institution, and a few 
months later became one of the banking 
firm of Guthrie, Dooly & Co, now 
doing business at Ogden. Besides his ex- 
tensive banking interests in both Corinne 
and Ogden, and his merchandising, he 
conducts a forwarding business, which, 
during the past year, has sent to Mon- 
tana 480,000 pounds of powder and 


incorporation of the Central Pacific 
Railway of Utah, which has for its ob- 
ject the construction of a railroad from 
Corinne to Yankton, Dakota, J. W. 
Guthrie took an active part, becoming a 
member of the company and a heavy 
stockholder. : 

‘While Mr. Guthrie has such high 
standing as a business man, his social 
qualities make him a favorite among all 
who have the pleasure of his acquain- 
tance.) 


The Ogden Pilot says: 


‘‘ Among the prominent men of Utah 
who have been successful in business and 
done much in the interest of Ogden, the 
name of J. W. Guthrie should occupy a 
prominent position. Mr. Guthrie came 
to Corinne in January, 1869, and took 
part in laying out the town. In March 
the sale of lots began by auction, and he 
soon became one of the leading mer- 
chants of the place. He established the 
first business in shipping produce from 
Utah over the Central Pacific to points 
westward. Engaging in merchandise he 
enjoyed an extensive trade during the 
palmy days of Corinne, when all the 
freight and travel for Idaho and Mon- 
tana landed there. In 1875 he added to 
his already large business that of banking, 
which he still carries onin Corinne. He 
is still engaged in the business of gen- 
eral merchandise, besides which he does 
much in the way of forwarding. During 
the past year he forwarded by teams to 
Montana and Idaho 240,000 pounds of 
powder, and 125,000 pounds of case 
goods. He has always had strong faith 
in the town of Corinne, for which he 
has done so much, and of which he is 
now mayor for the second term. During 
the past year his business increased fully 
100 per cent. over that of the preceding 
year, and now that there is a prospect of 
railway extensions from the east, he 
hopes to realize largely in the sale of 
town lots, of which he owns the greater 
proportion of the town, upon them 
being located many of the best buildings 
of the place. He is one of the incor- 
porators of the Central Pacific of Utah, 
lately incorporated for the purpose of 
building from Corinne, Utah, to Yank- 
ton, Dakota. Mr. Guthrie is a large 
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stockholder in this new enterprise. In 
1866 he purchased lots on Fourth Street, 
Ogden, and started the banking house 
of J. W. Guthrie & Co., in the building 
now occupied by Harkness & Co. Then 
Fourth Street was simply composed of 
vacant lots, and this new enterprise of 
the bank attracted business in that direc- 
tion and made it a business thorough- 
fare. He caused numerous brick blocks 
to be erécted there. Two years ago he 
drew out of that banking institution and 
a few months later became the senior 
partner in the prosperous banking house 
of Guthrie, Dooley & Co., of this city. 
As a business man and social gentleman 
he is very widely known and respected, 
and his name in commercial circles 
stands among the very best. All who 
have watched the progress of Ogden for 
the past six years, as we have done, 
know that Mr. Guthrie has aided very 
materially in this prosperity. He is a 
large property owner in this city.”’ 


Our subject thus introduced, we may 
take up a more regular sketch of Mr. 
Guthrie and his family. 


The great-grandfather of Mr. Guthrie, 
on his father’s side, came from Scotland 
to America about the middle of the Jast 
century, which signifies that he was in 
this country during the struggle for 
American independence. He settled in 
the State of Virginia, and his son, Wil- 
liam, the grandfather of our Utah 
banker, was born in that State. Wil- 
liam moved from Virginia to Kentucky 
in its early settlement, and took his full 
share in the toils and hardships borne by 
the Kentucky pioneers. His eldest son, 
William, father of our Mr. Guthrie, was 
born in Woodford County, Kentucky, in 
the year 1804. His brother John went 
to California in 1849 and settled in 
Napa County, in the spring of 1850, 


where he accumulated much wealth. He 
was well known in California. He died 
in Sonoma County, in 1866. Thus we 


find the Guthries early identified with 
the history of the Pacific States and 
Territories. 

William Guthrie, the father of the 
Utah banker, was married to Elizabeth 
James, the daughter of John James, an 
owner of considerable real estate and 
slaves in Kentucky and Indiana. He 
was well-known as a remarkable mathe- 


matician, and was frequently consulted 
by the professors of Wabash College. 
He died near Logansport, Indiana, at 
the age of seventy-two, but is still re- 
membered by the survivors in Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana, 

William, Mr. Guthrie’s father, was an 
overseer of the plantation of his uncle, 
Caleb Guthrie, an extensive slave-owner, 
He remained in Kentucky till the year 
1833, when he emi-grated to Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana, where he died in 1874. 

John William Guthrie was born in 
Shelby County, Kentucky, January 23d, 
1830, and was ten years old when his 
parents removed to Indiana. He was the 
eldest son, but he had two sisters older 
than himself, three younger brothers, 
and one younger sister, who are still 
living in Crawfordsville, Indiana. In 
his youth Mr. Guthrie assisted his 
father in farming. He had received 
a fair education in the seminary at 
Crawfordsville, and was competent at 
the age of sixteen to engage in business 
on his own account, but most of his 
earnings were given to his father, In 
1851 he, like so many others who have 
since been known among America’s most 
enterprising men, caught the California 
gold-fever, and left home for San Fran- 
cisco January 22d, 1852. He went by 
the way of New York and Panama, in 
the steamship OAzo, on the Atlantic side, 
and continued in the steamer, Panama, 
on the Pacific side, arriving in San Fran- 
cisco on the first of April. From San 
Francisco he went to the northern mines 
and engaged in the butchering business in 
Yuba, Butte and Siskio Counties. In 
Siskio County, with the pick and shovel, 
Mr. Guthrie did his first and only 
mining, at the cost to him of many 
thousand dollars, after which he resumed 
his legitimate business. In August, of 
1855, he left California for his native 
home, going by the Nicaragua route. 
He arrived at San Juan Del Norte on 
the second day after William Walker, the 
notorious filibuster, arrived in that 
country. Mr. Guthrie was one of a 
party of twenty-five that guarded the 
shipment of treasure, amounting to up- 
wards of a million and a quarter of 
dollars, across to the Atlantic side. 
After spending a short time in New 
York he arrived at Crawfordsville, on 
the 25th of September, and remained at 
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home till the 6th of May, 1856, when 
he returned to California, arriving there 
in July. He went from San Francisco 
to Napa County, where he purchased 
one hundred acres of land, which is now 
within city limits, and commenced the 
occupation of a farmer, but soon be- 
coming disgusted with this slow way of 
making money, he sold his land and left 
for the northern part of the State, bring- 
ing up at North San Juan, Nevada 
County, California, in March, 1857. 
There he again engaged in the butcher- 
ing business and in three years made 
$60,000, most of which, however, he 
lost during the next three years through 
the depreciation of property, he having 
put up several nice brick buildings and a 
fine residence, and by business trans- 
actions with men who failed him in 
meeting their financial obligations. 

On the 25th of September, 1862, 
Mr. Guthrie was married to Miss Mary 
B. Gaynor, and on the 22d of August, 
1863, Lizzie M. Guthrie was born. In 
1864 Mr. Guthrie went to Idaho; thence 
to Montana; from Montana to Green 
River, Wyoming, from which point he 
followed up the line of the Union Pacific 
Railroad during the process of its build- 
ing, doing business at several points and 
bringing up at Corinne in January, 1869, 
before the town was laid out. He estab- 
lished the first produce shipping business 
in Corinne, is the oldest shipper in Utah, 
and for several years controlled almost 
the entire shipping business of the Ter- 
ritory. He dealt principally in eggs and 
butter, and to such proportions did this 
business increase, that it required not 
less than a capital of $30,000 to handle 
it, with a store 132 feet in length by 22 
in width, a cellar under the entire build- 
ing, also an ice-house in the middle of 
the store extending from cellar to roof, 
with a capacity to hold one hundred and 
fifty tons of ice. é; 

Having been overtaxed with this vast 
business he retired from it several years 
ago, and on the 1st of July, 1882, he 
also retired from the general merchan- 
dising business having closed out in favor 
of John W. Kerr & Co. He is now con- 
fined to general banking business both at 
Corinne and Ogden; at the former place 
is the banking house of J. W. Guthrie, 
and at the latter the fine bank of Guthrie, 
Dooly & Co. He is a large owner of 


real estate in both cities. He has also 
large interests in valuable mines in Lees- 
burg District, Lemhi County, Idaho,— 
mines that have stood the test of experts 
and milling. 

Our personal sketch would certainly 
be incomplete did we fail to apprecia- 
tively mention Mrs. Guthrie and her 
accomplished daughter. Mrs. Guthrie 
is the daughter of William and Eliza- 
beth Gaynor. She was born in Cumber- 
land, Maryland, and, as already noticed, 
was married to Mr. Guthrie in Califor- 
nia. On the completion of the Union 
Pacific and Central Pacific, Mr. Guthrie 
sent for his wife and daughter ; they ar- 
rived at Corinne, October 12th, 1869. 
Mrs. Guthrie is at once a lady of con- 
siderable social refinement, and one 
whom the eye readily marks as ‘‘a 
woman of capacity and able manage- 
ment.’’ During their married life she 
has been an efficient help-mate to her 
husband. Her daughter, an only child, 
in her turn, is an accomplished little 
lady, in fact a unique little beauty. 
She received her first degrees of edu- 
cation at St. Mary’s school, Grass Val- 
ley, California, and completed her finish- 
ing course at St. Mary’s Academy, Salt 
Lake City, where she studied six years 
and graduated June 28th, 1881. She 
loves music, 1s an expert with the pen, and 
an accomplished correspondent. Miss 
Guthrie is decidedly the type of her 
mother. 

Our magnificent steel plate of the 
banker Guthrie himself will suggest to 
any reader of character that he is a solid 
man with a weight of money inhim, yet, 
withal, generous, big hearted, just the one 
to build up a country,—a man munifi- 
cent in his dealings with society. 


THE LEESBURG MILL AND 
MINING COMPANY. 


This property is situated in the Lees- 
burg Mining District, Lemhi County, 
Idaho Territory, sixty-six miles west of 
Red” Rack sonethe . U. and iNe= Ron 
twenty miles southwest of Salmon City, 
twenty miles north of the famous Yellow 
Jacket mines, fifty miles north of the 
Custer mine bonanza, eight miles west 
of the Shoo Fly mine (which has paid 
dividends for the last five years), and in 


LEESBURG MILL AND MINING COMPANY. 


the very midst of the famous Leesburg 
placer mines. 

The property consists of six gold-bear- 
ing placer mines, a one-stamp Kendall 
mill, a valuable mill-site, and two water 
rights. The incorporators of the com- 
pany purchased the mines, mill-site and 
water rights of the original locators, and 
built and owned the mill at the time they 
incorporated and conveyed the property. 

The Listory.—H. C. Merritt, one of 
the incorporators, was shown a piece of 
the the ore from one of the mines by a 
returned placer miner, who met him last 
season in Wood River, After a thorough, 
careful, personal inspection of the mines, 
and a test of their ores, he resolved to 
secure the properties if possible. He 
found the owners, examined the titles, 
and secured a contract for the puchase of 
the mines at any time within fourteen 
months for $10,000. ‘This contract was 
. concluded sometime in 1881. On 

Wis -retern, to -Utah, J.)W. Guthrie, 
Esq., banker, of Corinne, purchased 
a one-fifth interest in the bond, and, 
with Merritt and his associates, also 
purchased a Kendall prospecting mill. 
Mr. Merritt arrived upon the ground 
‘with the mill on the 2oth day of Nov- 
ember. ‘Lhe mill was set running on 
the 2oth of December, but one ton only 
was crushed, the mill, which is run by 
water-power, being stopped by the cold. 
The yield of the one ton was $39.80. 

On the 1st of March, 1882, Merritt 
again commenced operations with four 
men at the mines and mill; he took out 
$7,000, drew on the company for $2500, 
got a rebate of $500 by paying in ad- 
vance; and took the title deeds to the 
property—all this before the 15th day of 
May, 1882. 

The Mines of the Company.—Lying 
on the dividing ridge between Rapps 
and Napias Creeks are the Golden Terra 
and the Comet; both are on the same 
vein. The Golden Terra has a shaft 
twenty-seven feet in depth, the vein is 
six feet in width, the ore works twenty 
dollars per ton. 

The Comet is nine feet in width, it 
has ashaft twenty feetin depth, the ore 
mills twenty dollars per ton. 

The Golden Rule lies upon the divide 
between the Arnetts and Rapps Creeks. 
The Musgrove is upon the same veinand 
lies south of Arnetts Creek; the vein is 
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from one to five feet thick, and mills 
forty-five dollars per ton. 

‘The Albion is on the same ridge and 
probably in the same vein asthe Golden 
Rule, and is west of the Golden Rule; 
itis a large string vein. Five tons of 
the float yielded St, 800. 

The Arnetts, a small rich vein lies. a 
little northwest of the Golden Rule, be- 
tween Arnetts and Rapps Creeks; is un- 
developed. One man has made six dol- 
lars per day crushing ore from this mine 
in a hand mortar. 

The ore is free milling, hence there is 
no difficulty in saving it. ‘I'he ore from 
the Albion and Golden Terra can be 
mined and milled for five dollars per 
ton. The mbnes are all 1,500 feet in 
length and 600 in width, and all con- 
tain free milling ore which is so evenly 
distributed throughout the vein as to 
need no assorting. Ores from all of 
these mines have been worked by the 
Company’s mill, with the results above 
noted, except from the Arnetts, which 
has been often tested by a hand mortar. 

‘These mines lying upon the divides 
between creeks so famous for their 
placer mines as Napias, Rapps, and Ar- 
netts creeks, have led the incorporators 
to believe that they are one of the 
sources, if not the only source, from 
which these placers have been supplied. 

Flistory of the Placer Mining—The 
“¢ Diggins’’ were discovered by Mulchey, 
Sharky, and two others; the first dis- 
covery was on Napias Creek a little be- 
low where Leesburg now stands, early in 
the autumn of 1866. The creek has 
been very rich for eight miles. In 1866, 
it is said to have paid as high as $200 
per day toa man with a rocker; while 
two men with a sluice took out $1,500 
per day, almost equalling the best Cali- 
fornia washings. Rapps Creek ,which 
empties into Napias a little below Lees- 
burg, and its principal tributary, Arnetts 
Creek, has been equally as rich. 

During the years 1867—8—-9 and 1870, 
it 1s claimed that the district contained 
a population of 10,000 men; wages in 
those days were eight and ten dollars 
a day. 

As creek mining gave out the popula- 
tion decreased, and those that remained 
turned their attention to the hills, where 
good washings were found wherever 
water could be taken. 
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The hill mines soon came under the 
control of a few men. ‘The principal 
placers now worked are by McNutt; he 
opened his ground at an expense of 
$75,000. Last year he ran but twenty 
days and cleared up $71,000. He 
claims that he will this season clean up 
$100,000 at a cost not exceeding $5,000. 
Robert McNicoll, who owns the waters 
of Napias Creek, with twelve men took 
out $34,000 last year (1881). Six China- 
men took out $11,000 in the same time 
on a claim lying below McNicoll’s. 

Markee Giuiman 6c) Col. ew homeare 
working high upon the hill sides, have 
taken out an average of $15,000 per 
year since 1872. 

Richardson and Harrison cleaned up 
$200 per day last year while their water 
lasted. Hawkinsmith, on Arnetts Creek, 
has made forty dollars per day to the man, 
during the mining season. A Chinese 
Company, on the same creek, bought 
the Musgrove placerclaims and averaged 
over $25 per day last season. 

Robert Martin & Co. took out on 
their claim last season, $22,000. All 
the gold is from quartz, and is very fine;. 
a piece is seldom found weighing over 
ten cents, and much of it has small 
pieces of quartz adhering to it. 

These mines are in the midst of the 
finest timber region between the Sierras 
and the Rocky mountains. 

The property 1s now incorporated for 
$2,000,000, there being 200,000 shares 
of gto each. Twenty-five per cent. of 
the capital stock (50,000 shares) are to 
be placed upon the market for the pur- 
pose of raising funds to develop the 
mines and put up a twenty-stamp mill, 
which the incorporators expect to have 
running within ninety days. A large 
quantity of the stock has already been 
engaged at fifty cents per share, and wil! 
be advanced to one dollar as soon as 
10,000 shares are sold. These shares 
will be absolutely the only ones ever 
placed upon the market. 

The incorporators confidently believe 
that a twenty-stamp mill can be kept 
constantly running on twenty-dollar ore 
from the Golden Terra and Comet 
mines; that the ore can be mined and 
milled for five dollars per ton; that the 
cost of the mill will not exceed $15,000 ; 
that as soon as the mill is up and run- 
ning it will pay fully one per cent. per 


month on the capital stock, or ten per 
cent. at one dollar per share. ’ 

On May rsth, 1882, Governor Eli H. 
Murray, Judge P. H. Emerson, A. J. 
Pattison, and others, after satistying 
themselves of the merits of the mines, 
joined the company and incorporated. 
Governor Murray was chosen president, 
J. W. Guthrie treasurer, A. C. Emerson 
secretary, and A. J. Pattison auditor. 
The following gentlemen were chosen di- 
rectors; Eli H. Murray, P. H. Emer- 
son, J. W. Guthrie, D. H. Spencer, H. 
C. Merritt, H. S. Kingbaum, and A. J. 
Pattison. 


PEIRCE’S BOOK STORE. 


The book trade of Utah has grown 
from the absolute nothing to a very ex- 
tensive business. Dwyer and Raybould 
were the pioneers of the book trade, 
then came G. M. Peirce, who has 
to-day an establishment worthy of any 
city in America. 

Early in 1879, owing to the frequent 
demands on him by the more cultivated 
of our citizens, Mr. G. M. Peirce, a 
Methodist Episcopal minister of our city, 
was led to open a book headquarters 
here. His life had been a life among 
books. Himself possessed of a liberal 
education, a graduate of Union College, 
New York, he believed he saw in the 
growing demand of the people for the 
best books, a great workto be done. He 
has endeavored to fill this mission. His 
store carries over three thousand volumes 
of various characters. On his shelves the > 
department of science is well repre- 
sented. Books of travel, our great 
poets, school books of the best character, 
choice works of fiction, a magnificent 
edition of an illustrated Bible, miscel- 
laneous works, and a very large stock 
of the best authors in the Seaside Library 
are always on hand at Peirce’s store. Mr. 
Peirce has also established a department 
of art, for which there has been a grow- 
ing taste in our city. He has estab- 
lished connections with the leading art 
house of Philadelphia, so that through 
them whatever is demanded in the way 
of art supply can be secured from 
Philadelphia, New York & London. 
He has constantly on hand a fine supply 
of art stock. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
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SABBATH BELLS. 


The following lines, written by James 
H. Martineau, Esq., of Logan, Cache 
County, on hearing for the first time in 
many years, the sound of the church 
bells, have been handed us for publi- 
cation ; 


Sabbath bells! Sabbath bells! 

What memories throng as your music swells; 

How the shadows glide forth from the ‘‘Long, long 
ago, ''— 

From the dim, distant past, that more distant still 
grows 

As the years swiftly bear us, on Time's silent tide, 

To that vast, mystic ocean—Eternity wide. 


Sabbath bells! Sabbath bells! 

How sweetly are pealing your silvery knells! 

While I list to your sound, from the shadowy clime 

Comes the faint, lingering voice of an echoing 
chime 

That long ago rang in my childhood's bright hours, 

That were passed with the birds, ‘mong brooklets 
and flowers. 


Sabbath bells! Sabbath bells! : 
Like a requiem soundeth that slow-pealing knell! 


OBIVER, CROMWELE: 


And e’en while I listen, a shadowy throng 

With step slow and mournful, comes silent along, 

And in that grim hearse, ‘neath its black, waving 
plume, 

Lies a mother's cold form, in her life's fairest bloom. 


Sabbath bells! Sabbath bells! 

Of scenes passing joyous that sounding note tells! 
The funeral cortege hath vanished from sight, 

As the night giveth way to Aurora's pale light; 
And the hours so happy, still happier grow, 


| But the dark ones are hid, in the '' Long, long ago.” 


Sabbath bells! Sabbath bells! 

How sad, yet how sweet, are the memories that 
thrill! 

Of songs that were sung—words of love that were 
told ;— 

Of kisses imprinted by lips that are cold ;— 

Of tresses of hair—hands waving adieu— _ 

Now lying so still in the ‘‘ Long, long ago.” 


Sabbath bells! Sabbath bells! 

Still, to-day, as of yore, your soft music swells! 

The brook still is flowing, and flowers still bloom, 

Though friends, dear and cherished, pass into the 
tomb. 

And we, too, the living, as years quickly go, 

Will be numbered, ere long, in the ‘‘ Long, long 
ago, 


BN IS LORICAL EPLAY IN FIVE ACTS. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


[A lapse of two years and eight months occurs be- 
tween Act II. and Act III.] 


ROS W INO 
ScENE 1.—Zhe house of Lady Fatrfax. 
[Enter Grace Holdfast.} 


Grace. I'd take a Bible oath I saw 
A gallant o’erleap the garden wall ; 
I wonder who the saucy fellow was. 
He is not for my mistress, that is clear ; 
And, therefore, is for me. Deuce take 
the man! 
If he has come to woo, why doesn’t he 
woo? : 
I like no half-begotten swains. 
fool ! | 
I am impatient for the chase. Id give 
A score of kisses on demand to know— 


[Enter Wilmot, quickly. | 
Wil. A bargain, Rosebud! 


her—she screams. | 


Soft 


[ Azsses 


Grace. Thou art a saucy knave, thou’ 
hast the honey sucked— 

How likest now the bee about thine ear? 
[She slaps him. ] 

Wil. The honeycomb is better, pretty 
Grace. [ Zhrows off cloak and hat.} 

Grace. [surprised.| Lord Wilmot! 

Wil. Ay, my charming Puritan, ’tis I. 

Grace. Then take thy kissess back; 
Il] none of them. 

Wil. With all my heart, and give 
them thee again. [Asses her again, 
when they are surprised by Lady 
Fairfax. Grace runs off. | 

Lady F [severely.] Lord Wilmot, how 
dare you thus pollute my house ? 

This is nobrothel, sir. 

Wil. Your pardon, lady, 
news I bring; 

For I have joy to fill the public heart. 
Prince Charles is landed with a host, 
And is proclaimed our king at Worcester. 

Lady F. Great news indeed! Prince 

Charles in England? 


for the 


Then shall we see these iron regicides 


The walls of Worcester. 


By 
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Shake like a field of ripened corn, ~ 
When o’er the land a fierce, untimely 
storm 
Sweeps with resistless force. Brave 
news, indeed, 
Lord Wilmot. ; , 
Wil. Charles and his army are in 
trenched within 
Scotland’s 
true at last 
Unto her royal blood; though Argyle’s 
chiefs 
Refused his sanction to the bold design 
Of marching on to London. 
Lady F. Out upon these temporizing 
chiefs ! 
Had I been soldier, sir, and borne the 
rank 
My husband held, our king had not been 
martyred. 
But stand the bulk of Scotland’s chief- 
tains firm? 
Wil. The flower of Scottish chivalry 
is with Prince Charles. 
Lady F. Then all is well. The cava- 
liers will rise, E 
And rally to the standard of the Prince. 
If his victorious host but reach the 
capital 
Before fierce Cromwell and his Ironsides, 
A panic will possess the Parliament. 
Already does the nation feel alarmed, 
And fear this military sway. 
Wil. Prince Charles will pardon all 
but those who shed his father’s blood. 
Lady F, Word Fairfax will be true 
unto his cause ; 
But Ito mine. You must be gone at 
once. 


[Axeunt Wilmot and Lady Fairfax. 
Re-enter Grace Holdfast. | 


Grace. Gone! and without a part- 
ing word or kiss? 
If e’er Lord Wilmot kisses me again— 
The brute! [ll cry my eyes out. Nay, 
he’s here; 
So I will dry my eyes. Plague on’t—it is 
My sire, with his old musty book. 


[Enter Holdfast, huge Bible in hand, 
absorbed. | 


Vll cry my fill in very spite. 

flold. What sayeth Daniel? Ten 
horns, I think; ay, here it is: ‘And 
great iron teeth’’—our Ironsides. Now 
back to the Dragon. Revelation twelve. 


Here it is. Yes, ‘‘The Dragon and the © 
Woman, and she brought forth a male 
child.” \ 

Grace. ’Twas all a scandal, sir. 

There was no child. 

Hold. Hold thy tongue a_ mo- 
ment; I have it all as—as clear. [Gaz- 
ing intently on the book.| ‘‘Yes, after 
that the Lord will come.’’ _ 

Grace. He has come, sir; you met 

him on the stairs. 

Hold. Come? How? Where? Go- 
ing down the stairs? 

Grace. The Prince is come as well. : 

Hold. Wa! Yes! He was to come; | 
the Prince of Peace. eee 

Grace. And Scots. 


Hold. old, Grace. There’s nota 


' word about the Scots. 


Grace. Yes, Lord Wilmot and— 

Hold. Bah! alord! ason of Belial, 
Grace. 

Grace. And young Prince Charles— 

Hfold. Treason! Iknewit! I had 
my finger on the very spot. Look 
Grace! The Dragon, the Woman and 
the Child. 

Grace. And the Scottish army. 

Fold. Eh? Wilmot—Charles—arm y— 

Grace. Have landed in England! 

ffold. Alarm the nation! Holdfast 
unto the Lord! The Philistines are 
upon us. Alarm the nation, everybody. 


[Exit Holdfast followed by Grace. | 


SCENE 2.—Palace of Hampton Court. 
State Room. Chiefs of the Common- 
wealth discovered. The Chair of 
Royalty vacant. 


[Enter Holdfast, in consternation. | 


flold. Alarm the nation! Holdfast 
unto the Lord! Beat to arms. The 
devil and his host are come. Down 
upon your bare bones everybody. 
Vane. Speak, Holdfast, to the point. 
What aileth thee? 
flold. Yea, verily, that is it. Hold- 
fast unto the Lord! Oh dear, oh dear! 
The Philistines are upon us. 
Vane. What means. thy tumult, 
friend? 
Hold. Verily, thou sayest! Holdfast 
unto the Lord ! 
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L[Hanter Fairfax. ] 


fair. Prince Charles has landed on 
our shores. 
Vane. Poor fugitive! 
him post 
To bear his news to France, Holland, 
Anywhere, so he gives us good quittance 
of him, 
fair. He brings all Scotland at his 
back. 
Vane. J have no fears of Charles, 
but Scotland in the scale. 
fold. Woe, woe, unto ye, when they 
cry peace, peace! For suddenly there 
is nO peace. 
Vane. Be not afraid, good Holdfast, 
we will care for Charles. 
Hold. Bah, J afraid? Harry, there 
liveth not a man in England more val- 
iant than I. 


We'll make 


[Enter Wilmot with Cavaliers armed. 
The Chiefs of the Commonweath 
draw their swords. Exit Holdfast 
in alarm. | 


Wil. Long live King Charles the 
Second ! 
Cavaliers. Long live King Charles! 
Vane. As long as King Methuselah! 
But mouth 
His name not quite so loud, brave sirs. 
I have an itching ear that likes not 
kings, 
But tingles bravely at republic sounds. 
Wil. Wave at you, then. [He rushes 
upon Vane, who, after a few passes, 
adisarms him. ] 
Vane. ‘Take up thy sword and fall to 
courtly speech. 


[ Re-enter Holdfast with armed men. | 


ffold. March up, my men. Holdfast 
unto the Lord. Leave them neither 
root nor branch. 
Vane. Draw off thy friends, Lord 
Wilmot. 
Hold. The Lord be praised, our Pu- 
ritans can fight! 
Wil. Long live the King! 
Hold. Keep them back! Holdfast, 
brave sits, 
Vane. Draw off thy friends, I say. 
Dig. Gentlemen, put up your swords. 
Sir Harry Vane, your cause is lost. 
Vane. hope thou wilt not lose thy 
head. 


Dig, I say your cause is lost. Our 
troops have won. 
Charles marches on to London. 
fair. Where then is Cromwell? Has 
his genius failed ? 
[Lady Fairfax appears.] 
Vane. Unless he is in heaven his 
genius thrives; 
His Ironsides will give report of it. 
Lady F. [coming down| Nay, gentle- 
men; at last his genius fails. 
"Tis true, your cause is lost. Prince 
Charles has been 7 
Proclaimed at Worcester England’s law- 


ful King! 

Bow, then, to fate; nor curse our land 
still more 

With civil war. I say, long live King 
Charles ! 


Fair. Gentlemen, we must devise a 
quick defense ; 
Our scouts bring news the enemv is near. 
Hark! the thunder of his guns! 


[ Report of cannon. | 
Lady F. Ay, hark! the thunder of 
his guns which loud 
Proclaim Prince Charles our King. 
Fair. Wife, get thee home. This is 
no place for thee. 
Lady F. Nay, sir; this is the place 
for wives, and children too 
To crowd around your knees with clam- 
orous tongues, 
For peace at length unto our stricken 
land. 
Fair. Wife, get thee home. 
Vane. Let us at once to arms, and to 
debate hereafter. 
Fair. Ay, to arms! my soldiers will 
defend the city. 
Lady F. Hold, hold, fierce men! 
you have your heads in grace ; 
But strike one blow, and Charles’ wrath 
will fall. 
His soldiers now surround. 
not their shouts? 
[She intercepts her husbaud. | 
Fair. Give way, good wife. 
Lady F. Ere you shall deluge Lon- 
don, sir, with blood, 
And make this jubilee a wail of woe, 
My corse shall stop your path, though 
with this steel 
I awe you to a pause. [wth drawn 


dagger. | 


Hear you 


[ Zrumpet heard.) 
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[en ecstacy] Too late, sir, now for your 
defense. 
’Tis Charles, 
And victory—behold ! 
[Enter Joshua. | 
Josh. Cromwell and his I[ronsides] 
Hold. Halleujah! Cromwell and his 
Ironsides! 
Lady F. Cromwell, and not Charies? 


Hold. Wong live the Commonwealth! . 


Holdfast unto the Lord! 
Lady F. [aside to cavaliers.| We must 
away to warn our friends ! 


[L£xeunt Lady Firfax and cavaliers. 


Brad. Where tarries he who led our 
armies forth 
And wrought this crowning mercy for 
our land? 
[Enter Major General Harrison.] 
Har. Blow ye the trumpet loud in 
Israel, 
For the Lord hath given us the victory ! 
Vane. Thy sword, friend Harrison, 
did help him much; 
Yet had thy prayers, no doubt, a won- 
derous grace. 
Brad. Where is the buckler of the 
Lord of Hosts? 
Where is great Cromwell, sir ? 
Ire. | Eutering.| Without, surrounded 
by the grateful throng ; 
Through which I wedged myself with 
face as hard 
As when I charged upon the foe. I like 
Not homage paid to man, nor does our 
chief. 
[ Flourish. | 
The General is here. 


[Shouts without. Enter Cromwell and 
Milton, preceded by his Tronsides and 
principal officers. | 
Crom. [entering] This Babylonish joy 

offends my ears! ; 

Send out and bid the people thank the 

Source 

From whom alone this crowning mercy 

comes. 

[Zo the council] Great sirs, lam as David 

with the Ark, 

I could before it dance with sacred glee, 

Then bow me to the dust, 

That vanity may not be part of me. 
Vane. Nay, let the grateful people 

vent in shouts 

The fulness of their hearts, as now the 

Parliament 


Through me, and on behalf of England, 
Declare our lasting love to thee and 
thine. 
Crom. Cromwell’s life and love to 
you and England, 
Which, when I pay not full, may He 
whose grace 
Gave victory at Dunbar and Worcester, 
Withdraw his favor as a sign of wrath, 
And make me like to Samson shorn. 
Vane. As sign of faith in thee, we 
who have said 
Long life to kings, now pray long life 
to him 
Who cast them down. 
Crom. Amen; for that did England. 
Brad. And, as more solid proof of 
England’s love, 
She gives thee Hampton Court with rich 
estates, 
And names thee Chancellor of Oxford. 
Crom. England o’erwhelms me with 
her love. 
I have no time for Cromweil’s praise. 
Brad. Lord General, take thou that 
august seat. [ pointing to the royal chair. | 
Crom. The seat of kings? I will not 
plant myself in it. 
What! the Tempter?—Set my trembling 
feet 
Upon the the temple’s lofty pinnacle, 
That I might dizzy grow and cast me 
down? 
Vane. Cromwell, be calm. Your 
great indignant soul 
Hath ta’en alarm at that which would 
All England shock, did we propose to 
make you king. 
Crom. Pardon my _ ill-begotten 
thought, whose birth, 
Did fright me more than would a host 
of foes. 
Some spleenish hag did witch it into me, 
Knowing how Cromwell hates the name 
of king. 
LEnter Spanish Ambassador. ] 
Ambassador [aside to Cromwell.) Be 
on your guard, great sir, Spain bears 
you love. 
Crom. Be seated, friends, again. I 
had forgot 
This palace, now, is mine own private 
house. 


[ Zhey return to scats.] 


Las¢de] What does Spain mean! I must 
be on the watch. 


| Takes the royal chair. ] 
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Vane. Let us to business. 
would Spain of us? 
'Ambas. Spain asks of England ears 
for her request. 
Crom. Speak, Spain, then, to the 
point, for we have sense : 
For volumed deeds, not words. 
Ambas. Europe is shaken by this 
mighty war, 
Which like an ax laid at the giant roots 
Of ancient orders, threatens them with 
doom. 
What you have done, Spain justifies; 
but thrones 
Must not be cast as Baal’s altars down. 
England is not a worid— 
Crom... Yet she has made one quake. 


What 


Ambas. You owe to Europe her in- 
tegrity ; 

Then break not England now the 
harmony 


Of ages born, but let her choose a king. 


Crom. She shall not choose a king. 
Ambas. Spain asks not for the Stuart 
dynasty, 
But some great man of England’s loving 
choice. 
Be that man Cromwell / so I speak for 
Spain. 


Crom. [rises| And I for England! 
Go with speed and tell 
To Spain she cannot add to us nor take 
One inch from Cromwell’s height, nor 
move a jot 
His fixed will. 
Ambas.. Do you contemn the gracious 
love of Spain? 
Crom. We do contemn her gilded 
bait, and ask 
No grace of Europe’s crowned heads. 
Ambas. Pause, sirs, pause. 
Crom. We will not pause till Eng- 
land greater ranks 
Than when she bowed beneath her scep- 
tered Gods. 
No more of this. 
Ambas. 
ace Europe thus. 
Crom. War be it, then, and be it 
quickly too. 
God’s might! | We fear ye not! 


[Exit Ambassador in a rage. 


Dismiss our council, sirs; we are much 
moved. 
But war to all the world, ere we 
Will set up kings again. 
if soi [ Close tn scene. 


You shall have war ere men- | 


SCENE 3.— Outside the walls of Windsor 
Castle. Night. 


[Enter Generals Ireton and Harrison 
Jrom opposite directions, in military 


cloaks. | 
flar. Stand, ho! Who comes? 
fre. A friend and soldier of the 


Commonwealth. Cromwell with a troop 
of his Ironsides is near. 

ffar. And young Prince Charles? Is 
he at bay, or is he caught and caged? 

ire. ~ The Prince is* hiding stikeva 
hunted hare. Our soldiers scour the 
country through, to hunt him down. 
While Charles is free to roam, e’n though. 
a fugitive, a host is in him. 

ffar. ‘The Lord deliver us! 

Tres Amen | 


flay, he nobles aré a herds of 
goats, A Saul to reign again would they 
restore. 

Tre. Ay, there it is, friend Harrison. 
This witching name of king hath sanctity 
in people’s minds long trained to love 
the name of kings. 

far. The Lord deliver us, say I. 

/re. Amen to that again. Didst 
mark the pride of Spain? Out on her 
princely arrogance! What is’t to Spain 
though England should go mad to re-set 
up her thrones? I felt a tide of molten 
fire consuming me when Spain did urge 
to make our Cromwell king. The people 
need no kings. 

Siar ee aoe = thee 
They need no king! 

fre. And I love Cromwell more for 
saying so to-day. 

Har. And yet I fear there’s much of 
Satan left in us. God give us grace! 
The wicked spell of princes steals our 
hearts as Absalom did steal the hearts of 
Israel. 

Wig. 


more for that. 


Therefore hath Cromwell come 


| to-night to see a headless king. 


Har. Hark, our Ironsides come sing- 
ing psalms, as when they go to battle. 


[Enter a troop of Lronsides singing a 
psalm: ‘The Lord hath delivered them 
into our hands.’ The famous words 
of Cromwell at the battle of Dunbar, 
set to music, by Professor John 
Tullhidge. | 


GOD IS DELIVERING THEM. 
An Anthem Words of Cromwell at the Battle of Dunbar. 


MUSIC BY PROF. JOHN TULLIDGE. 
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SceNE 4.—Windsor Castle. Vault of 
Henry VIII. to which Charles was 
borne. The king is unsepulchered and 
lying as in state, to describe the tradi- 
tionary incident of Cromwell visiting 
the tomb to look upon the beheaded mon- 
arch. Marble tablets around bearing 
inscriptions. Boldly prominent 1s seen 
the tomo of Henry VILL, King of Eng- 
land. Tomb of Jane Seymour, Queen 
of England. Tombs of kings and 
queens. Guards of the Lronsides on 
the watch. Door of vault opens. 
Joshua descends. 


Josh. 1s it well with ye my men? 
What devil has possessed our General 
To set us watching over dead men's 

bones. 

far. [ from above] Ho! within there! 

Josh. Stand, ho! 

Who comes here? 


[ Vault opens. ] 


ffar. One who lappeth of the water. 
Josh. Gideon? 

FHlar. Yes; and his men. 

Josh. [To guards.| ’Tis the General! 


far. (descending. | Haste, Joshua, and 
withdraw the guards. 
Josh. Quick, guard. [ Exeunt. 
[LZreton descends, followed by Cromwell 
and Milton. | 


Crom. Is the dead alone? 
Har. Except our presence. 
Crom. Charles unsepulchred ? 
ffar. As you commanded. 
Crom. I watch to night. 

fre. Shall we remain to guard? 


Crom. Without; alone 
Charles face to face. 
Mil. This offer of the King of Spain 
Haunts Cromwell more than’s good for 
his mind’s peace. 
Crom. And therefore, Milton, came I 
here for strength, 
Cromwell to arm against himself. 
He is not conscience-sound nor all at 
ease ; 
An evil spirit hath come over him, 
Which I would exorcise in this dread 
place 
With that poor marred clay to speak 
More potent words than e’er it spoke 
m life. 
Mil. General, be yourself. 
Crom. Aye to besound o’ mind and 
heart, Milton, 


Till meet 


Is to be armor-proof against the world. 

If God in Cromwell but approve the 
work, 

Then let the world’s tongue wag. I'll 
stop mine ears od 

’ Till Heaven’s mysterious will be wrought 


in me. 

I would, good Milton, learn heaven’s 
purposes, 
And in the presence sof that witness 

there, ; ; 

That Satan might not catch me in his 
toils. re, 
Mil. Let me keep midnight vigils 


with you, sir. 
Crom. Notso; with him alone. 
What is the time o’ the clock? 


Mi. Well nigh upon the stroke of 
twelve. “ae 
Crom. Leave me until the midnight 


watch is past. 


(/reton, Harrison and Milton ascend the 
vault. | 


Nay notalone! 
A host of witnesses invisible, 
Whose breath hath raised an incorporeal 
wind 
To blow me to this shore of kingly pomp, 
Encircle me about. God! ’tisa dread 
Tribunal that I meet, wrapt in this deep 
But sentient silence; yet one other soul, 
Cromwell, thou hast to meet more dread 
than they: 
It is thine own! 
self { 
what was that? 
voices answered me. 
"Twas but the echoes of this ghostly 
vault, 
Or my attuned conscience hears its own 


Cromwell, judge thy- 


Ha! It seemed that 


amens. [4 pause, then uncovers 
coffin. } 

I’ll Jook on’t now with all the eyes of 
sense 


And soul.—Yet does it not appal me.— 

"Twas Heaven that set me on, and its 
fixed will 

Did so possess my soul that had a world 

Knelt at my feet to urge my hand to 
stay 

The axe that took thy life, I would have 
steel’d ; 

My heart against its prayer. But vet 
am I 

No Brutus. Had’st thou"been England’s 
Ceesar 

And born with right divine pre-ordinate 
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Upon thine head, as special mortals are, 
To gain the empire of the earth, no act 


Of mine had laid thee there. Or had’st 
thou been, 

Like Saul, annointed once by grace the 
Prince 


Of Israel, as David in the cave 

Spared him, so had I thee. No man of 
blood 

At heart, yet would I sweep away a host 

To do heaven’s will: I am heaven’s 
instrument! 

Charles, thou did’st not live for Eng- 
land’s greatness ! 

Thy race has ever been a curse to her, 
and to her people. [Zurns from 

Charles to the tomb of Henry VIIT.) 

What sayest thou great ghost of him 
who sleeps 

In yonder tomb? 

Where is the heir of her whose mighty 


hand 
Gave balance to the world, who hurled 
i the Pope 
Across the sea and caged him up in 
Rome? 


Harry of England, answer if thou can’st. 
Where is the heir of that all matchless 


Queen— 
Thy daughter! 


[ Cromwell, carried away, has approached 
the tomb of Henry VIII.) 


Great God! It is a living sepulchre 
Which opens thus its dreadful jaws to 
speak to me. 


[ The tomb opens. The slabs of marble 
part and reveal the spirit tn armor, il- 
lumed with a sombre halo. The Spirit 


advances. Cromwell in amazement 
SJalls back.) 
Spirit. Behold him, Cromwell, in 


thyself! 

Crom. O, wondrous vision, speak,— 
speak—I list to thee. 

Spirit. Thou art my heir, ordained to 
execute 

The work begun, 

Rome down. 

Crom. An archangel speaks ! 


Spirit. Thine act has made thee mine! 

Thy ttle deed ts there! 

[Zhe Spirit has approached the coffin of 
Charles, and looking upon the face of 
the dead, points.| "THERE! 

The genius of the Commonwealth 


by me, and_ break 


Gives thee her sceptre and her power to 
sway 

For England’s weal and greatness. 

But take thou not the name of king! 

Crom. O thou ineffable and august 

form 

Whose charmed speech on my enrap- 
tured ears, 
Comes as oracular syllables, and steals 
The soul nigh out of me; say what 
dread we// 
Hath sent thee here? 
er is it 

That links us in this fated chain of acts? 

Is it the power that rules the world for 
good, 

Or do the principalities of hell encom- 
pass us ? 

Thou draw’st me in thy tracks to follow 
thee, 

And I cannot resist thy potent spell, 

Speak and resolve me with more cir- 
cumstance. 

Again the tomb embraces thee, — 

Stay, awful presence, stay! 

O, England speak! 

And if thou art forbid to tell the power 

That sent thee, still, O, speak thou on, 

For I have infinite desire to hear thee out. 

What shall I do to consummate our 
work? 

How magnify this wondrous fate in us? 


What awful pow- 


Spirit. Make England great. 
Crom. Ay! That will I. 
Spirit. Smite Spain at Dunkirk. 


Crom. Speak on that 1 might execute! 
[ Zomd closes, vault dark.) 


"Tis gone. Iam alone! 
What, ho, Ireton! What, ho, without! 


[/reton, sword in hand, rushes into vault, 
with Harrison and guards, followed by 
Milton | 


Har. What hath surprised the Gen- 
eral thus ! 
Tre. Men,.search the vault. 
Mil. [touching Cromwell | Why stand 
you lost in rapt amazement, sir? 
Crom. The vision, Milton! It said 
—thou couldst not dream, 
Good Milton, all the import of its speech. 
Another time I’ll tell thee/ 
Harrison see that re-sepulchered. 
[ Pointing to coffin. | 
Ireton, England lends her help to 
France, 
And smites proud Spain at Dunkirk. 
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Morgan and Lockhart wil! command our 


force. 

Milton, we’ll show Prince Conde, Lux- 
emburg 

And Turrenne, how men of God can 
fight. 


[ Zo men] See to your arms! March! 


[LZronsides strike up a few bars of a 
psalm: ‘God hath delivered them into 
our hands.’ Marching Tableau. 
Slow curtain, as soldiers are march- 
ing up. 


Env or Act III. 
[ Zo be continued. | 


JOSEPH R. WALKER. 


Among the familiar faces of Utah 
men with which this issue is adorned, 
none are more thoroughly identified with 
the interests of our growing Territory 
than that of Joseph Robinson Walker, 
of the great mercantile and mining 
house of Walker Brothers. _ Accustomed 
to all the intricacies of modern business 
matters, with a mind sufficiently com- 
prehensive, and an astuteness equal to 
every occasion, Mr. Walker has ever en- 
joyed the fullest confidence of his three 
brothers, who have always accorded him 
the leadership of the firm. 

Realizing the importance of the trust 
confided in him, he has never permitted 
the interests of the firm to suffer when 
its protection depended upon untiring 
attention, skillful manipulation and com- 
petent guidance. Considering the vast 
and varied interests of the concern of 
which this gentleman stands at the head, 
it is but justice to acknowledge that his 
achievements are unexcelled by any man 
among us. Of course he has always 
been ably assisted by his gifted brothers, 
and as they are all unlike in many im- 
portant qualities, one can readily under- 
stand that a mind which could assimi- 
late the views and plans of four promi- 
nently marked individualisms, and 
guide them without a jar, must certainly 
be of a high order. That he has shown 
himself capable of this, in no sense re- 
flects upon the qualifications of his 
brother-partners. It speaks well for 
their keenness of insight that they have 
allowed the utilization of such qualities 


as those possessed by Mr. Rob, as he 1s 
usually designated by those who are not 
sufficiently familiar to dispense with the 
prefix. 

He is not, as is often supposed, the 
oldest member of the firm, His brother 
Samuel S. is the senior. Next comes 
Joseph Robinson, the subject of our 
notice. The four brothers have spheres 
of their own, and are by no means 
merged in the central sun, so as to lose 
their identity, but all realize the value 
of the great acumen of their honored 
brother, and all repose in him the same 
confidence as they would have done in 
their talented father, had his life been 
spared to them. 

The mercantile qualifications of these 
gentlemen are inherited. Each _pos- 
sesses characteristics peculiarly valuable, 
and indeed necessary to success, but the 
happy blending of pre-requisites was 
especially prominent in one and the 
others rallied to his support with a loy- 
alty and sagacity which does them 
honor, and has resulted in the accumu- 
lation of princely fortunes and a name 
unquestioned in the commercial marts of 
the world. 

Four brothers working harmoniously 
and so successfully under the peculiar 
circumstances attending the growth of 
this great house, is something rarely 
seen, and their efforts can only be ap- 
preciated when thoroughly understood. 
Pulling steadily along, no matter what 
winds or waves were opposing, these gal- 
lant sailors on life’s stormy sea have 
shown their skill and pluck to an extent 
unparallelled in Utah’s history. 

Their success is phenomenal; their 
strength is not yet understood; their 
labors have hardly begun, and the prob- 
able results can scarcely be realized. 

They are all young men; their ages 
being approximately as follows: Samuel 
Sharpe 48, Joseph Robinson 46, David 
Frederick 44, and Matthew Henry 38. 
They have been able for some time to 
draw checks with seven figures, and 
their commercial standing is such, that 
if another were added their paper would 
be honored. Their growth has been 
steady, and their interests have been and 
are attached to Utah with hooks of steel. 
There is nothing ephemeral, nothing 
flighty or even speculative in their record. 
Sound business principles have been 
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their helm, and sound business honor, has 
been their guiding star. 

No one has a rightful claim upon them 
which will not be promptly met and _ ad- 
justed upon presentation. No one can 
show a flaw in the armor of this finan- 
cial giant, whose four heads are practi- 
cally one, whose interests are thoroughly 
identified with this region, and whose 
success is indicative of the growth of 
the surrounding country. To have 
achieved such a position, to have accom- 
plished such results, it is clear that vast 
executive ability has been utilized. To 
attempt to explain the cause of such un- 
qualified success by attributing it to for- 
tuitous circumstances, is puerile to a de- 
gree, only appreciated by those who, like 
the writer, are cognizant of the untoward 
environment. 

The determination manifested, the 
hard labor expended, the privations en- 
dured by these men can never be known, 
unless they choose to detail their experi- 
ence in these particulars. 

The tenacity displayed by many of 
our self-made men, and the trying cir- 
cumstances attendant upon their progress 
through life, have been delineated by 
histriographers for the instruction of the 
youthful mind the world over, but in 
many respects the history of the men of 
whom we speak, is vastly different from 
all others. 

It is unnecessary to rehearse the many 
vicissitudes which form a part of the 
checkered history of the Territory of 
Utah. It is to be regretted that these 
vicissitudes have afforded scope for sen- 
sation-mongers, who have been, and are, 
the great stumbling-block in the path of 
progress; but it is stating the fact to say 
that the history of the Walker Brothers 
has been so intimately interwoven with 
the Territorial existence as to render 
them a very important factor. Their 
influence has ever been on the side of 
progress. Their growth has been the 
harbinger of success to all. ‘Their ex- 
emplary commercial rectitude has given 
character to Utah enterprises everywhere. 

So much of this is due to Joseph R. 
Walker, so much of his personality has 
been stamped upon the current results of 
his consistent adherence to well-tried 
commercial principles, that he stands in 
the minds of the people as the very head 
and front of Utah’s representative men, 


‘into human nature. 


far above the reach or understanding ot 
of a few petty demagogues, whose in- 
herent insolence inspires them to attain 
to honors as inappropriate as they are 
to them unattainable. 

The crises through which our Terri- 
tory has passed are numerous, and the 
sound judgment of this gentleman has 
always maintained its equilibrium, at 
critical junctures which have turned the 
heads of many prominent men of our 
times. His interests have for a long 
time been very extended, and his views 
have always been comprehensive and 
entirely free from that unprincipled 
radicalism, which has been the curse 
of this Territory. His mind was al- 
ways clear. His foresight was almost 
prophetic. His ideas were always based 
on practical experience and keen insight 
He never faltered, 
never failed to stand true to his colors, 
and never viewed anything from one 
standpoint alone. He was quite reticent, 
very thoughtful and observant, ever on 
the alert to convince himself of the truth 
of his position, or to undo the falsity he 
may have accepted. 

A close and intelligent contact with 
the various interests of our Territory, 
has given him a thorough knowledge 
of everything pertaining to its material 
welfare, and has developed his experience 
to a point of perfection, which always 
leads to rational and conservative obser- 
vation. ‘Totally unlike many superficial 
observers, he has had at all times great 
faith in humanity, and human capacity 
to right itself under all circumstances. 

He has never seen the necessity of 
radical measures, and consequently has 
failed to gain the admiration of a small 
circle of irresponsibles, whose respect he 
however, holds against their will. The 
influence of petty cliques is fortunately 
growing ‘‘smaller by degrees and 
beautifully less,’? for which let us re- 
joice. No man has had greater cause 
to appreciate the importance of cool 
demeanor and constant vigilance, as 
they have served him faithfully in 
many trying situations, and kept him 
from extremes which good judgment 
thus always warned him against. If Mr. 
Rob. Walker, as the head of the influ- 
ential firm of Walker Brothers, had but 
listened to the various schemes proposed 
by the different cliques which have held 
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ephemerally the destinies of Utah in 
their hands, and had countenanced any 
one of the many schemes which the 
authors thereof would now blush to 
name, our thriving commonwealth would 
have been in a far less desirable condi- 
tion. 

Men who, from the standpoint of in- 
tellectual strength alone would have 
been accounted his equal in every re- 
spect, have been compelled to differ with 
him as to what was his duty in this or 
that crisis, and it would have been as 
difficult to change their base at that time 
as 1t would be now to persuade them to 
admit that they were the progenitors of 
schemes long since dead of unfitness. 
What was it, then, which gave this man 
such breadth of comparison, such im- 
partial and cosmopolitan comprehension? 
What was it which always caused him 
to move slowly when others advised 
dashing impetuosity ? 

Simply, common sense—that quality 
of which the average agitator knows 
nothing—that cautious foresight which 
bids you ‘‘look before you leap.’’ 

When men at the foot of fortune’s 
ladder, and who are too often at the bot- 
tom of everything through the force of 
gravitation, become desperate and reck- 
lessly advocate ‘anything fora change,”’ 
it is well that others, who occupy a more 
elevated position, should be allowed to 
say a word in moderation, and in such 
imstances calm judgment seems to be 
given only to those entrusted with vast 
interests, the care of which has devel- 
oped qualities unknown to the blatant 
advocate of revolution. 

When the countenance of solid men is 
withheld from certain schemes, and the 
fact becomes apparent that whatever 
endorsement is given is under protest, 
such schemes lose force, and either re- 
coil upon their creators or die of 
vacuity. 

Such men as the Walker Brothers are 
as much of a necessity in the political 
weal of Utah, as the free air and pure 
water are to physical life. Their in- 
fluence has naturally been toward con- 
servatism. Radical and revengeful pro- 
jects could never be endorsed by men 
whose interests were as extended as 
those controlled by the subject of our 
sketch, and it should never be forgotten 
that the wise utterances of a few clear- 


headed ones, chief among whom was 
Mr. Joseph R. Walker, have quietly 
averted dangers unknown of and un- 
heard of by many of the plodding cit- 
izens of this mountain region. 

Always independent, never vacillating, 
this gentleman has walked steadily to a 
line of conduct which does him honor, 
and which as surely as the rising of the 
sun will continue until the few self-suf- 
ficient ones who ‘‘strut their brief hour 
upon the stage’? awaiting admira- 
tion, are lost in the vastness of their 
own appreciation. The great pub- 
lic well knows the character of 
Mr. Walker; the better elements of our 
community know his worth, and his in- 
fluence is far beyond what he himself 
comprehends, so that the near future 
must demand his services in positions to 
which his ambition would never lead 
him. We congratulate Utah on the pos- 
session of such men as Mr. J. R. Walker, 
and we feel proud that our representa- 
tives come from such stock. We have 
asked the attention of the chief magis- 
trate to his peculiar fitness for guberna- 
torial honors, and we have never swerved 
in our faith that fitting recognition will 
be made of the eminent services of this 
gentleman. 

When the proper time comes, we be- 
lieve we shall have the pleasure of greet- 
ing Utah’s most eminent citizen, Gov- 
ERNOR JOSEPH R. WALKER. 


“For ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.” 


THE BACHELOR’S PLAINT: 


My Courting Days are Over. 


BY WM. GILL MILLS. 


Once I could feel, with ardent glow, 
Love's hopes and fears and gentle wiles; 
And tell, what words can never show, 
By tearful glance, and sighs, and smiles: 
Those days are gone, like stories told, 
Their memories only round me hover; 
For, though I am not very old, 
My courting days are over. 


I do not talk about the sky, 
Nor mark the changing tints of clouds; 
I'm getting fond of company, 
And rather like the din of crowds: 
On yon high mountain's rugged brow 
I'm not a gloomy, lonely rover; 
I’m hale and hearty, too, I vow,— 
My courting days are over. 
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The tempting veil I do not raise, 

To kiss the blooming, blushing “rib ;” 
I do not utter words of praise, 

Nor tell the flattering little fib; 
I cannot kneel with pleasing grace, 

The boon to ask for pleading lover; 
I’m master now of all my ways,— 

My courting days are over. 


I blunder strangely every day, 
When I would be gallant to others; 
Take smiles for wrinkles, black for grey, 


And daughters for their darling mothers. 


From ruby lip though follies rise, 
“I fly from it and them a rover; 
Nor nose nor eyes I criticize,— 
My courting days are over. 


My Pegasus is very swift, 
But I prefer my trotting horse; 
The poet fills his sacred gift, 
But I would rather fill my purse: 
I've learnt to speak in honest phrase, 
Nor ape the whining, mincing lover; 
I give no compliment nor praise, — 
My courting days are over. 


My Ovid's dull, my Petrarch’s dry, 
My Fancy's lying low and still; 
I turn to cold philosophy, 
And Byron leave for Stewart Mill: 
But beaux may write in glowing strains, 
While belles the ardent plea discover, 
I’ve burnt my album's sweet refrains,— 
My courting days are over. 


Serene and peaceful are my dreams, 
No rash revenge for slight is there; 

I cannot dine on fancy’s schemes, 
Nor live in castles in the air. 

New milk, no doubt, is good and hale 
For parson, cynic, or soft lover; 

But I,—I love my wine and ale,— 
My courting days are over. 


When fair Louisa’s sweetest notes 

Lift the young hearts to ecstacy; 
Or sweet Maria’s music floats 

In charms, I'm deaf as deaf can be. 
When Emma, with her blandest glance, 


With hands in white gloves I discover, 


I then declare, ‘‘I do not dance,—”’ 
My courting days are over. 


I turn my thoughts to state affairs, 
And hope my party may succeed ; 
I look for ‘‘ The Commissioners,”’ 
And argue, ‘‘ what does Utah need ?” 
The only /ee¢ that I shall claim 
Are feet that mining stocks can cover; 
No little minx shall hoist my name,— 
My courting days are over. 


As others are, I may be yet, 
A boudoir's babbling favorite ; 
A party's pliant tool or pet, 
A flattered son of lore or wit; 
Let cot or palace, cloud or sun, 
Or hope or fear my lot discover, 
My heart and lute have lost their tone,— 
My courting days are over. 


Salt Lake City, U. T 


IN MEMORY OF JUDGE PYPER 


We have the mournful duty to record 
the death of our beloved brother and 
friend, Judge Alexander C. Pyper. So 
much has been said in all the Utah 
papers in honor of our departed relative, 
that it seems better taste in us to let the 
public voice speak its reverence for the 
departed, rather than to issue from the 
members of his own family, and there- 
fore we reproduce the following excel- 
lent and feeling article from the columns 
of the Herald: 


On Friday morning (June 28,) an 
event which has been expected for some 
time, and which has been thought of 
only with sadness and pain, took place. 
This event was the death of Judge Alex- 
ander C. Pyper. 

‘* He had been prostrated for several 
weeks, and while all hoped for the best, 
it was feared he would yet be forced to 
succumb to the painful and incurable 
evil which had assailed him—cancer of 
the face. Twice had it been operated 
upon, the first time almost causing his 
death; both leaving him weak and pros- 
trated. These operations, however, 
while they afforded temporary relief, did 
not stop the growth of the tumors, and 
latterly this growth has pulled him 
down, slowly rendering him weaker and 
sapping away that vitality which is essen- 
tialto life. He felt that the heat of the sum- 
mer was against him, and asked that he be 
taken up the canyon, a request which 
was complied with and which afforded him 
temporary relief, but had no permanent 
effect, the disease having an unrelenting 
hold upon his system, which could only 
be satisfied by death. On Thursday 
night, Doctor Benedict urged that he be 
brought to the city, as the patient was 
then insensible, and as there were unmis- 
takable evidences that his end was fast 
approaching. Before this could be done 
however, he had succumbed, breathing 
his last about eight o’clock, Friday 
morning, at the camp, which was about 
amile above the Empire Mill. Death 
was apparently painless, and he was sur- 
rounded, as he had expressed a wish to 
be at the supreme moment, by his rela- 
tives and trusty friends. 

Judge Alexander C. Pyper was born 
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on the 18th day of May, 1828, at 
Largs, Ayrshire, Scotland, and was con- 
sequently fifty-four years, two months and 
ten daysold. While yet a young man he 
embraced the gospel of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, and 
served for some time in the ministry, 
with marked credit to himself and 
with benefit to the cause with which he 
had associated himself. Emigrating to 
the United States, he located first at St. 
Louis, then at Council Bluffs, and later 
on at Florence, Nebraska. In the two 
last named places he was engaged in 
business and was quite successful, while 
for a period of four years he rendered 
valuable service in forwarding emigra- 
tion from the frontier. He came to this 
city in 1859, when he commenced busi- 
ness, having brought his stock with him 
by ox team, across the plains; and since 
that time has been engaged in various 
pursuits, among them, as a manufacturer 
of chemicals, as a miller, as a general 
merchant, and as superintendent of the 
grocery department of Zion’s Co-opera- 
tive Mercantile Institution a number of 
years ago. 

“‘In August, 1874, he was elected 
police justice of the Fifth Precinct of 
this City, a position which he has held 
without interruption ever since. It is in 
this capacity, probably, that he is most 
widely known in this vicinity. As a 
rule the duties of this position are any- 
thing but satisfactory, and it is one 
which is open to much abuse, and one 
which can be greatly abused. But 
Judge Pyper combined those rare charac- 
teristics which enabled him always to ac- 
quit himself with dignity and to main- 
tain his self-respect. So fair and impar- 
tial has been his course, so great a friend 
has he been to right, and so anxious to 
be just to all, that, despite the disagree- 
able character of the office, he has won 
for himself in its administration, the re- 
spect of every person, and was admired 
and feared alike by those of his own 
faith, and by those whose religious views 
were diametrically opposed to his own. 
While many may occupy the position he 
has left vacant, very, very few can fill it. 

‘For sixteen years he has been a 
member of the City Council of Salt 
Lake, and in this, as in all other spheres, 
has distinguished himself for his good, 
sound judgment, his zeal in the public 


welfare, and his integrity to the trusts 
reposed in him. 

‘‘In June, 1877, he was appointed 
bishop of the Twelfth Ward of this 
City, and has won for himself the affec- 
tion and love of those over whom he 
presided. Of late years he took a great 
deal of interest in the production of silk, 
and has probably contributed more to- 
wards the establishment of the silk in- 
dustry than any other individual. 

‘¢ His life has been one of unceasing 
activity, not only in personal pursuits 
but in the interest of the public. In the 
latter he has displayed especial assiduity. 
Possessed of a clear and far-reaching 
mind, his judgment was necessarily 
sound, and was highly valued by all who 
knew him. He was free, fair and liberal, 
and his mind was so constituted that his 
perceptions of right and wrong were 
always clear. He had also a faculty of 
being on the right side, and of being a 
fearless and consistent defender of what 
he believed to be just: hence, he was 
universally esteemed, and hence he made 
the office of police justice—usually de- 
graded—an office clothed with dignity 
which commanded respect. He was 
homely in his manner, good-natured and 
generous; and in his death an unmis- 
takable loss will be felt which can only 
be made up with great difficulty.”’ 

On the evening of his death the City 
Council met to draft resolulions of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased. 
Mayor Jennings and the members of the 
Council generally spoke with great feel- 
ing. The Mayor stated that the object 
of the meeting was to afford the Council 
an opportunity to express their respect 
and esteem for their fellow-laborer. 

On Sunday, July 30th, funeral services 
were held at the Twelfth Ward Meeting 
House, and so deeply were the speakers 
affected that repeatedly emotion inter- 
rupted their utterance. This was spec- 
ially the case with ex-Mayor Little and 
Judge Pyper’s longtime friend and coun- 
tryman, David O. Calder. 

In the history of Salt Lake City, 
which we design to publish before long, 
we shall deal historically with the pub- 
lic services of Alexander C. Pyper, ac- 
companying the subject with a steel 
plate portrait of the honored dead. 
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THE GREAT ONTARIO MINE. 


Ere another quarter of a century shall 
have passed, Utah will have ceased to be 
spoken of as the ‘‘Zion of the Mor- 
mons,’’ and will have become historically 
famous as the greatest mining State in 
America. ‘That Utah long ago would 
have reached such a rank, had this 
wondrous country been settled by such a 
class of men as those who founded the 
State of California, is undoubtedly the 
plain historical fact; but the Mormons 
had another and an entirely different 
mission than that of founding a mining 
State, which, however, by a clear intent 
of ‘‘manifest destiny,’’ from the begin- 
ning Utah was destined to become. Nor 
were the Mormons to be blamed for the 
faithful pursuance of their mission, and 
most foolish has been the cry so often 
howled at them, that the leaders of the 
Church were opposed to the opening of 
the mines of this vast mineral-laden 
country. The mining part is the work 
of the Gentiles and not of the Mormons. 
It is our mines which have brought the 
Gentile population here and invited the 
investment of millions of capital,—the 
mines which have brought such men as 
R. C. Chambers and E. P. Ferry to give 
success to our mining enterprises, redeem- 
ing our Territory, by a careful and exper- 
ienced management from the betrayal of 
one of the finest mining countries on the 
globe through the unscrupulous specula- 
tions of men who had no fundamental or 
abiding relations with our Territory. 
Thus viewed historically, we give to the 
Gentiles the mining mission as we do to 
the Mormons that of the forming of the 
body and goverment of Utah society. 


Even the early goldfinders of Cali- 
fornia, carried away beyond the contem- 
plation of the solid mineral resources of 
these regions, looked upon Utah much 
as did the Mormons themselves—namelv, 
as a rare spot where to build up a Latter- 
day Zion; and they were rejoiced to 
find by the way an oasis in the desert. 
Here are a few passages of a graphic 
sketch from the artistic pen of a gold 
digger, a correspondent of the Mew 
York Tribune, under date of July 8, 1849: 

Vol, 2—A, 


‘“The company of gold diggers which 
I have the honor to command, arrived 
here on the 3d instant, and judge our 
feelings when, after some twelve hundred 
miles travel through an uncultivated 
desert, and the last one hundred miles 
of the distance through and among 
lofty mountains, and narrow and diffi- 
cult ravines we found ourselves suddenly, 
and almost unexpectedly, in a compara- 
tive paradise. * * At first sight of all 
these signs of cultivation in the wilder- 
ness, we were transported with wonder and 
pleasure. Some wept, some gave three 
cheers, some laughed and some ran and 
fairly danced for joy, while all felt inex- 
pressibly happy to find themselves once 
more amid scenes which mark the pro- 
gress of advancing civilization. We 
passed on amid scenes like these, ex- 
pecting every moment to come to some 
commercial centre, some business point 
in this great metropolis of the mountains, 
but we were disappointed. No hotel, 
sign post, cake and beer shop, barber 
pole, market house, grocery, provision, 
dry goods, or hardware store distingished 
one part of the town from another: not 
even a bakery or mechanic’s sign was 
anywhere discernible. 

‘* Here, then, was something new; an 
entire people reduced to a level, and all 
living by their labor—all cultivating the 
earth or following some branch of physi- 
cal industry. At first I thought it was 
an experiment, an order of things estab- 
lished purposely to carry out the prin- 
ciples of ‘socialism’ or ‘Mormonism.’ 
In short, I thought it very much like 
Owenism personified. 

‘‘T this day attended worship with them 
in the open air. Some thousands of 
well dressed, intelligent-looking people 
assembled ; a number of them on foot, 
some in carriages, and some on _ horse- 
back. Many were neatly and even fashion- 
ably clad. The beauty and neatness of the 
ladies reminded me of some ‘of our best 
congregations of New York. They had 
a choir of both sexes, who performed 
exceedingly well, accompanied by a 
band, playing well on almost every mus- 
ical instrument of modern invention. 
Peals of the most sweet, sacred and 
solemn music filled the air; after which, 
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a solemn prayer was offered by Mr. Grant 
(a Latter-day Saint), of Philadelphia. 
Then followed various business adver- 
tisements, read by the clerk. * * * 
After this came a lengthy discourse by 
Mr. Brigham Young, President of the 
Society, partaking somewhat of politics, 
much of religion and philosophy, and a 
little on the subject of gold; showing 
the wealth, strength and glory of Eng- 
land, growing out of her coal mines, 
iron and industry, and the weakness, cor- 
ruption and degradation of Spanish 
America, Spain, etc., growing out of their 
gold and silver, and idle habits. 


‘‘T had many strange feelings while con- 
templating this new civilization, growing 
up so suddenly in the wilderness. I al- 
most wished I could awake from my 
golden dream, and find it but a dream ; 
while I pursued my domestic duties as 
quietly, as happily, and contentedly as 
this strange people.”’ 


Here we have the two primitive views 
of Utah presented both from the Gen- 
tile gold finder’s standpoint, and also 
from the standpoint of the Mormon 
leader in his policy of organizing a 
single-minded religious people, given to 
the industrial habits of agriculture and 
manufactures. In the end, this very pol- 
icy of Brigham Young and the first for- 
mation of society in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, will greatly tend to make Utah a 
supreme mining country in quite an ex- 
ceptional sense, transferring the idea of 
peculiarity from the Church or the Mor- 
mon community to the country itself. 
Utah, as a mining country, will grow very 
much into the likeness of England, as a 
mining country, so that Brigham Young 
was really sensing the destiny of this won- 
derful Territory, when he showed his peo- 
ple in that early discourse, ‘‘the wealth, 
strength and glory of England, growing 
out of her coal mines, iron, and indus- 
try; and the weakness, corruption and 
degradation of Spanish America, Spain, 
etc., growing out of their gold and sil- 
ver, and idle habits.’’ And this is the 
very lesson which the working of the 
great Ontario Mine, under the manage- 
ment of Chambers, has been teaching 
from its first development—namely, that 
Utah must become a mining country in 
the sense that England is; a country to 
be developed by the most legitimate sys- 


tem and vast works as shown in the On- 
tario, and not a country to be wantonly 
bought and sold by mining speculators 
and captialists. 

The Mormons had themselves told 
marvelous stories of inexhaustable quan- 
tities of gold and silver hid up by nature 
in these mountains; but when Connor’s 
soldiers came, prospecting for mines 
commenced, and it was soon a well es- 
tablished fact that Utah was destined to 
be, in the near future, a great mining 
State. This very subject occupied the 
mind of Abraham Lincoln in his last 
days; for he intuitively foresaw in these 
mining operations, the proper solution 
of the Utah problem, bringing to this 
Territory in due time, a large Gentile 
population. Such was the communica- 
tion of Mr. Speaker Colfax, in his first 
visit to Salt Lake City, when he told the 
multitude from the balcony of the Salt 
Lake House, that just before his assassina- 
tion, President Lincoln had urged him, 
Colfax, to go and investigate the subject 
of the mineral resources of this Territory, 
uttering these remarkable words: ‘‘Utah 
will become the treasure house of the 
nation.’ , 

The discovery of the ‘‘ Emma” 
mine, and its magnificent results gave 
fair promise of the fulfillment of Lin- 
coln’s prophecy, but its subsequent dis- 
astrous history, and the many sheer min- 
ing speculations, for awhile quenched 
the enthusiasm which prevailed abroad 
to invest capital in the Utah Mines. 
Confidence, however, has been restored, 
and Utah again bids fair to become the 
greatest mining country in the world, 
through this remarkable combination of 
Mormon and Gentile — the Gentile 
building his vast mining operation upon 
the broad and solid basis of Mormon 
society. 

We choose the great Ontario Mine 
as the best example of the stability of 
Utah to-day, as a mining country. It is 
to the Ontario that we must credit 
principally the recovery of our Terri- 
tory from the reaction caused by the dis- 
astrous management and speculations of 
the Emma Mine. Were it for nothing 
more, the Ontario is a capital subject of 
mining history. The Salt Lake Tribune 
and the Salt Lake Herald, devoted their 
New Year’s issues of 1882, to our mines, 
the Ontario being the exclusive subject 
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of the Herald; and, asthis Magazine aims 
to preserve the best record of our Ter- 
ritory in every department in the solid 
form of history, we cannot do better 
than to give a full digest of the Ontario 
from those papers, they being responsi- 
ble exponents of the subject of Utah 
mines. The Salt Lake Tribune says: 


During the past twelve months but lit- 
tle progress can be said to have been 
made in the development of several of 
the older mines of Park City, yet while 
this is true, it is also true that discoveries 
of such magnitude and richness have 
been made that the most sanguine hopes 
we have ever expressed for the future 
greatness of that mining centre are now 
assured beyond the possibility of a doubt. 
Utah is soon to take its proper position 
before the worid as one of the foremost 
bullion-producing Territories. | When 
that time arrives, Park City’s record 
will be second to none. 


The character of the mines, with but 
few exceptions, is such that deep work- 
ings and heavy machinery are necessary. 
At first, large amounts of money were 
spent in prospecting ‘‘among the grass- 
roots.’’ Experience proved the necessity 
of. going deeper, and in the last two 
years nearly every one of the large com- 
panies have set about or determined 
upon sinking deeper shafts. With each 
successive foot in depth the veins im- 
prove and the ore bodies become more 
compact, larger and of a higher grade. 
However, it cannot be said that there 
are any deep works yet in the district, 
except the Ontario, and that is less than 
one-third the depth of several of the 
Comstock mines. But four mines have 
works 400 feet deep, and not one has de- 
veloped their vein below the 300-foot 
level. When we stop a moment and 
consider this, we will readily see that 
there has been scarcely any prospect- 
ing done, but only a beginning made. 
Nothing could show a greater lack of 
judgment than for any one of the com- 
panies or individuals who have thus 
far failed to open up extensive ore de- 
posits on account of lack of depth, to 
become disheartened on the eve of suc- 
cess. 

Both milling and smelting ores are 
found in the mountains adjacent to Park 
City. True fissure veins of miles in ex- 


tent traverse the country in an easterly 
and westerly direction. These produce 
milling ores, almost universally of a high 
grade. The smelting ore is found prin- 
cipally in lime, and deposits of rare 
magnitude are being opened up. 

The geographical position of the dis- 
trict isone of the most advantageous in the 
West, being within thirty miles of the 
trunk line of the Union Pacific railroad, 
and connected therewith by the Echo & 
Park City railroad, a branch of the 
Union Pacific. Its climate is one of the 
finest in the Rocky Mountain range ; 
work progressing the same in winter as 
in summer. 
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are to Park City what commerce is to 
New York, or agriculture to Kansas. 
The permanency and welfare of the place 
depend almost entirely upon the mining 
interests, and hence it is well for us to 
take a look at the properties now work- 
ing, and investigate their extent and 
richness. 

Foremost of all—not only of this, but 
of every district on the coast—comes the 


ONTARIO MINE, 


with the greatest record, all things con- 
sidered, of any mine the country has yet 
produced, and contemplating and mak- 
ing enlargements and improvements in 
its mining and milling capacity of such 
gigantic proportions as to utterly eclipse 
everything of a like nature in the coun- 
try. To attempt to enter into a minute 
description of the underground workings 
of this mine that have been carried on 
now since the autumn of ’72, would fill 
a volume. We will, therefore, give only 
a general idea of the work. There are 
three working shafts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 
No. 1, known as the old works, is down 
500 feet, from which the vein has been 
crosscut every successive roo feet, and 
drifts run on the vein east and west to 
the limit of the great ore body or chim- 
ney. These drifts have been run east 
800 feet on each level, and west from 
about 500 feet on the first to over 800 
feet on the sixth, the chimney proving 
larger as depth is attained, being full 
1,630 feet long on this last level, which 
has been run from shaft No. 2, which is 
now 830 feet deep, the vein has been 
crosscut on the sixth and seventh levels. 
On the latter a drift has been run on the 
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vein over 100 feet, showing up a magnifi- 
cent ore body, surpassing any of the pre- 
vious levels both in quantity and richness. 
The block of ore between the sixth and 
seventh levels has not been touched as yet, 
and is sufficient to keep the present 
4o-stamp mill at work for several years. 
The barren portions of the vein east and 
west has been penetrated but a short dis 
tance, there being no present need of 
hunting for more ore. Shaft No. 3 was 
commenced last summer, and is one of 
the most important works the company 
have ever undertaken. It is located on 
the west side of the canyon, and is cal- 
culated to cut the vein at a great depth. 
The works are of the most approved and 
largest kind, and are being erected by ex- 
perieiiced and skilful mechanics. Every- 
thing is being done in the most thorough 
manner possible, and on such a scale 
that, should.the mine last for fifty years, 
new works will never be needed. The 
pumping-engine room is 48x56 feet, with 
30 feet posts; shaft house 38x71 feet, 
36 feet posts, ventilator in proportion ; 
hoisting-engine room, 38x6q feet, 30 feet 
posts; boiler room, 42x81 feet, 20 feet 
posts; carpenter shop, 45x64 feet, 22 
feet posts. The whole are connected 
with a view to the greatest possible con- 
venience. The roofing is iron. 

The shaft has three compartments, and 
is now down over 300 feet, the sinking 
being done from a drift from the Union 
Tunnel, which is about 150 feet below the 
collar of the shaft. All the waste hoisted 
isrun out of the Union tunnel. This will 
continue until the hoisting engine is 
ready to work, which will be some 
months yet. ‘There will be two hoisting 
engines, one for general use, the other 
to handle the machinery of the great 
Cornish pump, as it is being placed in 
the shaft, or when new sections are 
added. ‘The-size and strength of the 
pump-engine is commensurate with the 
work to be done, which is_ enor- 
mous. The pump consists of a double 
line of 16-inch plungers, ten feet stroke, 
and will displace 2,000 gallons of water 
at ten strokes per minute. ‘The hoisting 
engine will be larger even than that in 
shaft No. 2, and of sufficient strength 
to sink to any required depth. The pit 
for the foundation of the pumping en- 
gine is 24x59 feet, and 53 feet deep, and 
will contain 6,000 tons of masonry when 


finished. Up through this masonry runs 
forty-nine anchor bolts, 234 inches in 


‘diameter, and from 1o to 36 feet long. 


These each have huge eyes at the lower 
end, through which pass the largest rail- 
road iron, which is crossed in turn by 
other rails. The space between each 1s 
filled with masonry as level as a floor, . 
and upon this is placed the 6,000 tons of 
solid masonry. The coping stone Is to 
be dressed granite blocks, each weighing 
several tons. To this solid foundation 
the machinery will be securcly held by 
the anchor-bolts. The hoisting engine 
pit will contain 2,000 tons of masonry, 
and the pump-hoist 1,500 tons. The 
works are designed by Salkeld & Eck- 
art, mining engineers of San Francisco. 

During the summer a tunnel was com- 
menced immediately below the mill, 
which will tap the Ontario vein 600 feet 
deep. It will be 5,400 feet long when 
finished. It is designed to be a working 
tunnel through which the ore will be run 
in cars direct to the ore houses of the 
mills. A station will be cut 500 feet 
from the mouth of this tunnel, which 
will be directly underneath the present 
mill ore house, from which point the 
cars will be hoisted and dumped. All 
the water from the vein will pass off 
through the tunnel. The canyon stream 
has been flumed past the mill and tailing 
yards, giving ample room for a dump 
for the tunnel. In the course of a few 
years the rough canyon from the Ontario 
Mill down to the junction of Ontario 
and Empire Canyons, will become a 
level valley, upon which new tailing 
yards, and very likely concentrating 
and other works, will be erected. 


THE ONTARIO MILL, 


under the superintendence of Mr. Joe 
Galigher, and A. M. Grant has made a 
splendid year’srun. The amount and av- 
erage value perton of ore crushed has sur- 
passed that of any previous year. The 
forty stamps have been kept constantly 
busy, and everything- has run with its 
characteristic smoothness and regularity. 

A new mill, of 40-stamp crushing ca- 
pacity, is to be built during the next 
year. This and the tunnel will be com- 
pleted about the time the vein is opened 
up by shaft No. 3, when there will be 
much more than double the present out- 
put. Mr. R. C. Chambers, as superin- 
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tendent for the Ontario Company, both 
of mine and mill, enjoys the perfect 
confidence of not only the directors and 
stockholders, but of the general public 
as well. 


The following exhaustive 
from the Salt Lake Herald: 


sketch is 


THE DISCOVERY. 


Herman Budden was a prospector of 
of the ordinary character. He was an 
Austrian by birth, and had been aa sailor 
in the service of his country. ‘Twenty 
years ago he found himself in California, 
where he at once developed into a miner. 
He drifted about the Golden State, and 
through the mining camps of Nevada, 
for ten or a dozen years, and then floated 
over the border into Utah. He came 
here at a time when mining was in its 
infancy, though the fame of our Emma 
and others less notorious had gone 
abroad. Alleged rich discoveriés were 
being made daily, and broad ledges were 
crowding each other all through the Wa- 
satch and Oquirrh ranges. Budden at 
once turned prospector, and began to 
roam the hills, like scores of others were 
doing. Nine years ago last summer he 
found himself over in Parley’s Park, prob- 
ably attracted by the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten legends of the thickness, and depth, 
and length, and richness of the then fam- 
ous McHenry ledge. The McHenry after- 
ward became notorious, but its notoriety 
was not of the character to aid in the 
development of a mining district. Bud- 
den appears to have had partners, one a 
big Missourian, familiarly known in the 
camps as ‘ Pike,’”’and two others. What- 
ever was found by Budden or Pike was 
to belong, one-third to each and one- 
sixth each to the others. How long this 
arrangement was in operation is not 
known, but it was in existence on July 
19, 1872. On the afternoon of that day, 
Budden was returning to camp from an 
unsuccessful prospecting jaunt, when his 
eye rested on a ‘‘cropping’’ jutting from 
the steep hill-side. As he was passing, 
more from the force of habit than with 
the expectation of finding anything of 
value, he struck, with the head of his 
prospector’s pick, the protruding knob, 
which was no larger than the crown of 
a man’s hat. That was the luckiest 
“¢strike’’ ever made by Budden, and 


one of the luckiest ever struck in the 
United States, for it discovered a vein 
from which already eight millions of 
dollars have been taken, and, to all hu- 
man appearances and knowledge, we 
have seen but the beginning. The tired 
prospector had passed down a_ few 
feet, when it occurred to him that the 
broken rock had the appearance of a 
chloride of silver. He retraced his 
steps, made a closer examination, and 
rightly came to the conclusion that he 
had at last struck something that was 
worth ‘*going down on,” as they say in 
mining parlance. He christened the 
find 


“ONTARIO, ”’ 


claimed 1,500 feet of the supposed vein, 
together with its ‘dips, spurs, and an- 
gles;’’ went through the necessary pre- 
liminaries of posting a notice, recording, 
etc., and he and hus associates went to 
work sinking a shaft. When they had 
reached a depth of five or six feet on 
the ledge they offered the prospect for 
sale, modestly fixing the price at $5,000. 
Nobody buying or manifesting a dispo- 
sition to purchase the rather unpreten- 
tious little hole in the ground, Budden 
and party continued their labors of de- 
velopment, and as each week added to 
the apparent value of the claim, they cor- 
respondingly increased the price.  Fi- 
nally, Al. Guiwits, Jim Berry, and 
others well known in mining circles, 
having examined the prospect, took a 
fifteen-day bond on it for 30,000. 
This was but a short time after Budden’s 
pick had struck the jutting knob of chlo- 
ride, hence it may be understood that 
slight development had rapidly demon- 
strated the fact that the ledge was valu- 
able. The owners had stripped the vein 
110 feet in length to a depth of, perhaps, 
eight feet, and prospector-like, assorted 
the ore taken out, piling the first and 
second classes into seperate piles along 
on the dump, to show the product to the 
best possible advantage. About that 


_ time 


GEORGE HEARST 


was drifting about Utah, looking for 
stray ledges which appeared promising 
and could be obtained for something like 
their real worth. ‘‘ Uncle George,”’ as 
he is affectionately called from the Black 
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Hills to San Francisco, is very apt to 
know a good thing when he sees it, and 
after getting hold of one he knows what 
to do with it. He was at the Park, 
whither he, too, had been drawn by the 
McHenry fame, referred to above. It 
was Marcus Daly, another miner, as well 
known on the coast as Bonanza Mackey 
himself, who invited Hearst to go over 
and look at the Ontario, which he rep- 
resented as a ‘‘ good iooking prospect.” 
The development at that time consisted 
of a cut three feet deep and six feet 
long. Hearst did not visit the claim, 
though he obtained some ‘‘specimens”’ 
of the ore, which he brought with him 
to Sait Lake. 


R. C. CHAMBERS. 


And now comes in the man who has 
figured more prominently than all others 
in connection with this mine, and one 
whose name is so closely identified with 
the Ontario, that the mention of one 
suggests the other. We refer to Mr. 
hc Chambers. y)No° history of the 
Ontario will be complete that does not 
embrace a sketch of the hfe of its orig- 
inal and only superintendent. ‘Thirty 
years ago he found himself in California, 
where a considerable portion of his com 
paratively brief life was passed, some- 
times in merchandising, at another time 
as a county sheriff, now prospecting for 
gold, again, swinging a pick or han- 
dling a shovel, as an honest miner, and 
in varlous ways pursuing the fleeting 
goddess. In 1872 Chambers was in Piute 
County ‘‘running’’ the Webster and Bully 
Boy mines, near Marysvale, properties 
which are still in existence, but of un- 
certain value. Coming to Salt Lake to 
meet Hearst, the latter showed him some 
of the Ontario ore, with the remark that 
he had better look out for that ‘little 
thing.’’ Chambers at once visited the 
prospect, and liking its appearance, re- 
peated his visits several times, making 
propositions to buy, but could not strike 
a bargain. Each successive time that he 
went to the property he found the price 
advanced some thousands of dollars. 
The owners finding out who Chambers 
was and whom he represented, the 
shrewdness which has been of so much 
service to him through life suggested to 
him the propriety of keeping away from 
the Ontario for a time. He sent a stran- 


ger, however, George Monroe, formerly of 
this city, to try and buy or bond the pro- 
perty. It will be remembered that Gui- 
wits and associates had bonded the mine, 
but Monroe secured a ten-day bond to 
take effect from the expiration of the 
other. Having obtained the bond, Cham- 
bers now visited the property and made a 
thorough examination, being delighted 
with the prospect. The Guiwits bond ex- 
piring, Hearst and Chambers bought the 
mine, on August 24, 1872, paying in cash 
to Budden and partners $30,000. Thus 
in five weeks this handsome sum was 
pocketed by the prospectors. 

On September 5, 1872, Mr. Chambers 
went to work upon the prospect, with 
fifteen or twenty men, some of the latter 
erecting a log cabin, which still stands 
as a part of the company’s extensive pile 
of buildings. For several nights the 
superintendent slept under a majestic 
pine, with nothing between him and the 
rocky mountain side but a pair of blan- 
kets; and we undertake to say that his 
sleep was as sweet and refreshing as it 
has since been on ‘‘downy beds of ease.”’ 
Hopeful and confident as the owners 
were, they were not reckless, blundering 
or extravagant in their expenditures. 
They employed but few men, and pro- 
ceeded cautiously to ascertain with some- 
thing like definiteness the real value of 
their purchase. In November they had 
developed enough to prove that the 
claim was worth patenting, when the 
necessary surveys were made and the 
application filed in the local land office. 
The patent was granted in September of 
the following year. 

In January, 1874, Haggin and Hearst 
organized and incorporated, in San 
Francisco, under the old law, the On- 
tario Mining Company. The capital 
stock was placed at $5,000,000. divided 
into 50,000 shares; president, J. B. Hag- 
gin; secretary, William Willis; treasurer, 
J. B. Haggin; superintendent, R. C. 


“Chambers; the directors being made up 


of Haggin, Hearst and others, the latter 
being chiefly figure-heads. The stock 
was not issued, as enough had not yet 
been learned as to the size and extent of 
the ledge to know whether the shares 
could be safely put upon the market. 
The claim was worked by the company 
until December, 1876, when there was a 
re-incorporation in San Francisco, 
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the capital stock being increased to 
$10,000,000, and the shares to 100,000. 
The same officers were elected and the 
stock was held by the original owners. 
During all this time developments in the 
mine were actively and energetically 
progressing, the force of men_ being 
steadily increased as more could be 
worked to advantage. The outlay for 
development and exploration aggregated 
$180,000, which shows what faith in a 
vein will sometimes cause men to risk and 
do. There was no return to counterbal- 
ance this enormous expenditure, except 
during ’74, when $41,000 worth of ore 
was sold, chiefly to the smelters at 
Sandy. The ore now accumulating rap- 
idly, and the McHenry 20-stamp mill at 
Park City being idle—the McHenry 
bubble having burst—in March, 1875, 
the mill was leased by the Ontario com- 
pany, which began reducing its ore 
‘“‘raw’’ or wet; that is, without roasting. 
The mill was badly adapted to working 
the ore, and poorly construsted gener- 
ally, requiring so many repairs at heavy 
expense, that it could not be kept run- 
ning more than two-thirds of the time. 
Besides, a large percentage of the silver 
was lost in reduction. Finally, the 
lease was surrendered in April, 1876, 
and the Marsac 20-stamp mill at Park 
City was hired. The latter was also a 
wet crusher.. It was run from June 12, 
°26, to December zoth, following, when 
it was shut down and a clean-up made, 
the company realizing from the two mills 
$900,000, from 16,000 tons of ore re- 
duced. The ore could not be success- 
fully worked to over eighty per cent. of 
the assay value by the crude, wet-milling 
process. In the meantime work had 
been begun on the Ontario company’s 
mill, that grand monument to the skill 
of the inventor, the engineer and the me- 
chanic, which is hammering away to-day. 


THE MINE. 


The Ontario Mine, in the few years 
that have elapsed since Budden’s pick 
struck that knob of chloride, has come 
to be acknowledged as the biggest and 
best silver mine in the United States. 
The ore at the surface in the Ontario 
vein was a chloride, or what is called 
free milling. While some slight changes 
have been observed at times, the same 
general characteristics have been main- 


tained from the top of the ledge to the 
depth so far attained. During the 
earlier years of development the average 
assay value was $74 per ton, though the 
ores brought to Sandy in 1874, from 
which the $41,000, mentioned above, 


| was obtained, was sold for over $200 per 


ton, having been selected from the 200- 
foot level. As depth has been attained 
the ore has steadily increased in richness, 
as well as in the percentage of base and 
refractory metals, such as zinc, lead, an- 
timony, copper and sulphur. The pres- 
ent average assay value of the ore is 
about $140 per ton, which, it will be 
seen, is nearly double what it was in 
1874. 

It will be remembered that the dis- 
coverer and associates ‘‘located,’’ that 
is to say, claimed on the vein fifteen 
hundred feet, which was rightly pre- 
sumed to run east and west, that being 
the general strike or course of the On- 
tario ledge. Its dip, or pitch, is to the 
north, and for several hundred feet 
down has ranged between 68 and 70 
degrees. 

Having demonstrated to a reasonable 
certainty, by means of. stripping, drifts, 
tunnels, etc., that the Ontario vein was 
a defined ore ledge between walls of 
rock, and that it had a regular dip or 
pitch, ashaft was begun in 1873, for the 
purpose of more conveniently taking 
out the ore. 

One hundred feet in depth being 
reached, a drift or tunnel isrun to the vein. 
The ore is then taken out from above, 
and not from below, as most people be- 
lieve to be the case. First, a tunnel is 
run along the vein, either to the end or 
to any point desired. This is heavily 
timbered, so as to prevent caving, as also 
has been the tunnel from the shaft to the 
vein. ‘The timbers used for this purpose 
by the Ontario, are solid pine, one foot 
square, one being overhead resting at 
etiher end on others standing perpendic- 
ularly, and these are placed one, two or 
three feet apart according as the mater- 
ial through which the tunnel runs is 
loose or firm. Frequently, these im- 
mense sticks are splintered beneath the 
tremendous weight, In the Ontario, 
also, there is what they call a ‘‘ground 
swell,’’ a sort of convulsion of the earth, 
which now and then makes matchwood 
of the large blocks. A tunnel along the 
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vein having been run, the stoping be- 
gins; that is to say, another tunnel Is 
run along the vein directly over the first, 
the roof of which forms the floor of the 
second. ‘These stopes of successive tun- 
nels are continued one above the other, 
until the level above, or in case of the 
first stoping, the top of the vein has been 
reached. ‘The ore is thrown to the tun- 
nel of the level below, through chutes, 
from which it is loaded into cars, and 
carried to the hoisting shaft. Through 
all these tunnels, iron tracks are laid for 
the ore cars. While the ore is being ex- 
tracted from one level the shaft is going 
down, and drifting for the vein one hun- 
dred feet below is proceeding; and thus 
the process goes along continuously, 
either until the vein runs out, or the end 
lines of the claim are reached. As the 
ore 1s removed, the stopes are used as re- 
ceptacles for the waste rock and matter 
that is not worth carrying to the surface. 

No. 1 shaft cut the vein at the depth 
of 425 feet, and all the ore in the On- 
tario above the 4oo-foot level has been 
taken out, and what ore is gotten above 
that point now is from the Last Chance, 
aclaim west of the Ontario, nearly as 
old as the latter in the matter of discev- 
ery, isa continuation of the Ontario vein, 
belongs to the Ontario Company, and is 
to all appearances a bigger and, better 
thing, speaking the language of the 
mines, than the Ontario. The vein on 
the 600-foot level has been followed 
from a point 350 feet west of the Ontario 
end lines on the east, the whole length 
of the claim, and into the Last Chance 
for 500 feet, showing a continuous and 
well defined vein of nearly 1,600 feet in 
length, being one of the best marked 
and longest continuous ore bodies in 
America, And the end is not yet, for no 
man can tell what there is hidden in the 
west, beyond the points where the men 
are picking, drilling, and blasting. No 
man may say that the vein shall continue 
one mile or two, or shall stop short and 
disappear within a hundred feet from the 
bottom of the last drill hole. Such 
knowledge as the world has of silver- 
bearing ledgestells that the Ontario vein 
will go on and on, beyond the Last 
Chance, and on among the score or 
such a matter of claims located on the 
fame of the Ontario, and each in the 
hope that it will be the lucky ground in 


which the big vein will be found. We 
also hope it may continue after It ceases 
to be either the Ontario or the Last 
Chance, and that it will grow broader 
and richer during all the generations 
that it may be worked, for America in 
general, rich as she is, or Utah in par- 
ticular, wealthy as she is fast becoming, 
has few enough such mineral veins. It 
would be a sad disaster to the mining 
business were the end or the bottom of 
the vein which will forever bear the 
name Ontario, to be found. Happily 
there is no indication of such an event, 
the prospect and promise for a continu- 
ance growing brighter and better every 
day. aa. 

On the east the vein diminishes in size 
and the ore is less rich. On some of the 
levels, where it has been abandoned be- 
fore the end lines were reached, it ap- 
pears as a bluish-black streak between 
the porphyry and quartzite walls, and is 
of so little value that it will not pay for 
running a tunnel six by eight feet into 
the rock between which it is confined. 
It is a noticeable fact, and one worthy of 
mention as showing how regular and well 
defined has been this vein, that the 
pinching or narrowing of the ore body 
at the east has occurred at nearly the 
same point on every level, while on the 
west there has been a steady increase or 
widening of the vein. As better illus- 
trating this we may say that on the 7o00- 
foot level, 170 feet west of the point 
where the vein was cut by the tunnel 
from the hoist shaft, there isa breast of 
ore six feet wide, which assays $200 per _ 
ton, while east of the same point 300 
feet the ‘‘pay ore’ is but two feet thick 
and is steadily narrowing, as if to pinch 
out as it has already done on the levels 
above. Five hundred feet from the sur- 
face we reach the bottom of No. 1 shaft, 
through which has been hoisted millions 
of dollars’ worth of silver ore. Two 
hundred and sixty feet north of No. 1 is 
No. 2 shaft, work upon which was begun 
in 1878, and the first ore brought through 
it in 1879. 


THE FIRE. 


On the morning of the zoth of Octo- 
ber, 1878, it was announced that the 
shaft was on fire. In one brief hour on 
the previous day, fire had demolished 
the extensive buildings, ruined expensive 
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machinery, and caused a direct loss to 
the Ontario company through the stop- 
page of the pumps and consequent flood- 
ing of the mine, of not less than 
$200,000. When the fire occurred work 
was progressing on the hoisting works 
over No. 2 shaft, but no sooner had the 
flames died down than operations were 
begun to rebuild the old works. Those 
who read the papers at the time will re- 
member how matters were crowded 
at the Ontario, how the place fairly 
swarmed with men and teams, and how 
forty days after the fire the steam whistles 
again sounded, the pumps were again in 
motion, and rivers of water were flowing 
from the mine, every tunnel, chamber, 
drift and stope of which was filled with 
water, or what was worse, mud. 

No. 2 hoisting works were also hurried 
to completion, being put in operation in 
January, 1879. As No. 1x shaft cut the 
vein at a depth of 425 feet, No. 2 will 
cut it at a depth of about 1,500 feet, 
should the dip of the ledge continue at 
about the same angle as that at which it 
now stands. There is connection be- 
tween the two shafts at the 500-foot 
level. One reason for connecting the 
two is to secure a better circulation of 
air, and another, for the more con- 
venient working of the mine. No. 2 
shaft is essentially the same as No 1, ex: 
cept that it is larger and intended for 
deeper working. It has reached a depth 
of 830 feet,and sinking is going steadily 
forward. The miners have for some 
time been working on the 700-foot level, 
where some of the richest ore has been 
found, and where the body is largest, 
being at the present time on the west, 
the full width of the tunnel, or some- 
thing over six feet of ore, that will aver- 
age, according to assays, $200 per ton, 
while selections will reach $500, or even 
a higher value. They are driving for 
the vein on the 8o0o0-foot level, and ex- 
pect to cut it in the near future, when it 
is believed the correctness of the theory 
will be more conclusively established 
that the Ontario ore body stands on its 
broadest edge and that the richest ore is 
at the bottom. 

It would grow tedious and tiresome 
were the details of the underground 
workings to be described. Suffice it 
to say there is a honeycombing of the 


hill, in whose tunnels, galleries, passages 
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and stopes, a stranger would be in immi- 
nent danger of losing himself. The 
greatest care for the safety and comfort 
of the miners is taken, and at every point 
one sees evidence of thoughtfulness and 
caution against accident and danger. 
Here and there at regular intervals are 
passages for ventilation, and metal pipes 
are conveyed to every part of the mine 
through which fresh air is pumped so 
that in the deepest workings, more than 
800 feet from the surface, the atmosphere 
is not oppressive, nor is there difficulty in 
filling the lungs. Only at one point did 
the candles burn dimly, showing the 
presence of foul air, and at that place 
provision was being made to overcome 
the trouble. This underground intricacy, 
this labyrinth of tunnels, shafts, stopes 
and other things meaning holes in the 
ground is as familiar to Mr. P. Kervin 
as are the rooms, chambers and corridors 
of the old home to him who was born 
and reared therein. Mr. Kervin has 
been the underground foreman of the 
Ontario since there were underground 
workings, and he flits hither and yon at 
ease, and even in the dark, telling glibly 
what kind of ore came from this -point, 
how wide was the vein at that, how many 
feet we are beneath the surface, and so 
on, answering readily—sometimes doubt- 
less, smilingly—the many perhaps fool- 
ish questions asked by the verdant visi- 
tor. Westep upon acage, he pulls a 
cord connecting with a bell at the engine 
above, and down we go, at race-horse 
speed, while the internal mechanism of 
the human structure seems to have floated 
loose and is trying to crowd itself 
through the throat. ‘‘Eight hundred 
foot level,’’ says Kervin, and the man who 
weighs 150 pounds on the surface steps 
off the elevator, into, not upon, terra- 
firma, feeling as if he weighed not so 
many ouncesar He “feels “light all 
over, and it does not tend to increase his 
avoirdupois to be told that we were sec- 
onds not minutes in dropping further 
than the length of one of our city blocks, 
and the width of astreet. Mr. Kervin’s 
knowledge of geology is of the right 
kind to be reliable and serviceable. He 
is a pick-and-gad professor, and can tell 
what is in a mountain a good deal 
quicker than if he had passed a course at 
Frieburg and wore concave glasses, with 
gold bows across the bridge of his nose. 
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Another man whose master-hand is seen 
hereabouts is Mr. James Brown, the ma- 
chinist. His duties take him below as 
well as above ground, all the machinery 
in and out of the mine being under his 
special charge. What he doesn’t know 
about engines, boilers, pumps and other 
machinery necessary to the working of 
a mine like the Ontario, he is probably 
willing to learn from anyone capable of 
teaching him. Another old reliable we 
find here in the person of Mr. Martin 
Correll, who, in the coming October, 
will have passed a decade of his life at 
the Ontario. Correll is the surface fore- 
man, the duties of which responsible 
position embrace the charge and direc- 
tion of all work above ground. 


THE WATER. 


But nothing has been said of the 
water in this famous mine. Boats might 
be utilized to advantage under ground, 
but gum boots and rubber coats are an 
absolute necessity, for from the time one 
enters until he again reaches the surface, 
he is wading, or water is pouring upon 
him from above, or torrents are rushing 
past him in the deep channels cut on 
either side of the car tracks. Here will 
be a jet the size of a man’s arm spurting 
from a crevice in the solid rock, and 
there the whole face of a tunnel will be 
shooting streams of lesser dimensions. 
At places double bulk-heads have been 
erected to dam the Niagara while the 
miners, arrayed in waterovroof suits, bur- 
row through more solid formation to get 
around the torrent. The Ontario hill 
seems to be a lake, with the rock and ore 
thrown in to keep the water from over- 
flowing and deluging the surrounding 
country. How do they dispose of the 
water? We willtell you. The pump 
shafts have already been mentioned. 
In these are large wrought-iron pipes, 
similar to, though lighter than those laid 
as mains in the streets of Salt Lake. 

On every landing or level there are 
powerful pumps, working night and day, 
all the time forcing up streams of water. 
Were they to stop for a few hours only, 
the Ontario would be a submerged mine. 
Everywhere one goes underground he 
hears the regular chug, chug, chug of 
the pump stroke, and this breaks the 
monotony of the rushing torrents about 
him. Of the machinery it takes to hoist 


the water from the mine, we may men- 
tion that on the lower, or 500-foot level 
of No. 1 shaft, there are one 15-inch, 
3-foot stroke, and one 15-inch, 4-foot 
stroke, Knowles pumps, throwing water 
4oo feet to the 100-foot level. There 
are also in this shaft, two smaller pumps, 
and one 12-inch, 2-foot stroke pump, 
the latter being held as a reserve in case 
of accident to either of the others. In 
No. 2 shaft, on the 600-foot level, there 
are one 7-inch plunger, 2-foot stroke, 
and two smaller pumps, throwing water 
500 feet to the first level. On the 7oo- 
foot level there is a 14-inch plunger, 3- 
foot stroke, pumping 2co feet to the fifth 
level, and on the 800-foot level, a 17- 
inch plunger, 4-foot stroke—the largest 
pump in any mine in the west—capable 
of throwing 1,400 gallons of water per 
minute 300 feet to the fifth level. At 
every station there are extra pumps ready 
for use in case of mishap. From the 
1oo-foot level, the water flows to the sur- 
face in the gulch below, through Union 
tunnel, pouring out at the steady flow of 
1,900 gallons a minute. All the pipes 
are operated by steam from the fourteen 
boilers at the surface, and which also 
supply the steam for the two 250-horse- 
power engines hoisting engines. Were 
it not for the water the Ontario stock- 
holders would often receive extra divi- 
dends. This fact will be understood 
when it is stated that the daily cosump- 
tion of coal at the mine, chiefly for 
pumping, foots up to a total forty-six 
tons, the cost being $6.50 per ton. 
One of these days the cost of getting rid 
of the water will be greatly reduced. 
Last summer the Hera/d gave the partic- 
ulars of the starting of a tunnel below 
the mill, a mile and a quarter down the 
canyon from the mine. This tunnel has 
now been bored to the length of nearly 
600 feet, and is steadily advancing to- 
wards the Ontario workings, which it is 
expected to reach some time in 1883. It 
will run into the mine on the 600-foot 
level, and drain the water from above 
that point, as well as provide a cheaper 
and easier means for transporting much 
of the ore to the mill. 


NO. 3 SHAFT. 


Nothing has been said of No. 3 shaft. 
Westward from the present hoisting 
works, across the gulch, over the Last 
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Chance ground, 1,000 feet away, loom 
the ‘‘new works’’—that is to say, the 
building looms. This is a massive struc- 
ture, perhaps roo feet in height and 
having proportionate dimensions, with 
L’s, lean-to’s,. etc., for boiler houses, 
carpenter and machine shops, and such 
other departments as are necessary to ex- 
tensive and complete hoisting works. 
The ‘‘shell’’ only of this immense 
building is completed, and the iron roof 
fastened, while inside the hammer, the 
auger, the saw, are in constant motion, 
framing large timbers such as do not 
grow in Utah, and preparing for the 
work to be done at No. 3. Beneath this 
building and down now nearly 300 feet, 
is a broad shaft, ot three compartments, 
gradually nearing the ore body, which it 
will probably cut at a depth of between 
1.500 and 1,600 feet. When this is ac- 
complished the Ontario will be at a loss 
to know what to do with its ore, for its 
present mill capacity is not more than 
half equal to what the output of the 
mine might be made now. However, as 
some time will necessarily elapse before 
No. 3 can bé made serviceable as an ore 
or water hoist, perhaps a way for dispos- 
ing of the extra ore will then be devised. 
Now, hoisting works are immense ar- 
rangements, and this particular one, it 
is proposed, shall be like the Ontario 
mine, the most complete, if not the 
largest in the United States. This will 
be understood when we say that the orig- 
inal cost of No. 1 was $100,000, and of 
No. 2 $150,000, and that No. 3 will cost, 
it is estimated, between $225,000 and 
$250,000. This, of course, includes the 
machinery, which forms a large share of 
the expenditure. To obtain an accurate 
idea of where all this money can be 
wisely expended one would have to visit 
the works, and see what is being done, 
but we will attempt to convey an im; 
pression of the thoroughness as well as 
the expensive character of the work, by 
briefly describing a portion of it, namely: 
the pump pit or foundation. In order 
to reach a firm bed it was necessary to 
dig a pit fifty-two feet deep, when solid 
rock was encountered, and from this 
they are building a piece of masonry 
that will stand till the end of the world, 
defying earthquakes atid grimly smil- 
ing at mundane convulsions. ‘The aver- 
age depth of the foundation is forty-five 


feet, and the width twenty one feet, and 
when finished it will contain 6,000 tons 
of rock, firmly united by 600 bushels of 
Portland cement. Not only this, but it 
is tied together by numerous iron anchor 
bolts, three inches in diameter, and 36.5 
feet long. The coping is of cut Cotton- 
wood granite, transported by rail, the 
massive blocks being from five to seven 
feet long, two to three feet wide and two 
feet thick. Other large blocks of rock 
have been brought from the sandstone 
quarries at Croydon, in Weber Canyon, 
while the bulk of the stone came from 
a quarry below Park City. That the 
foundation will be firm it is only nec- 
essary to remark that it is being laid by 
Mr. Elias Morris, who has been the On- 
tario mason from the begining, and who 
does nothing by proxy. For two months 
Mr. Morris and his gang of masons have 
been at work on the foundation, which 
will be ready for the machinery in about 
five weeks. This piece of masonry is 
simply for the bed of the pumping en- 
gine to be used for hoisting water. 
Much of the engine is already on the 
ground, and the balance is lying at the 
railroad depot in Park City. The en- 
gine was manufactured by I. P. Morris, 
Philadelphia, is of 2,500 horse-power, 
and, it is estimated, will hoist 2,000 
gallons of water per minute from a depth 
of 1,800 feet. There is no larger pump 
engine in any mine on the Pacific Coast. 
The other masonry and machinery at 
No. 3 shaft correspond in size, capacity 
and ability to the above, and the whole 
will make not only the most complete 
but the largest work of the kind in the 
United States. When this shaft is in oper- 
ation and the drainage tunnel heretofore 
mentioned shall have been completed, of 
course the expense of running the mine 
will be greatly reduced, and the profits 
correspondingly increased. At present 
and for some time to come, the con- 
struction account — including No. 3 
works and the tunnel—figures largely in 
the monthly outlay, and explain away 
the difference between the bullion out- 
put and the ordinary expenses and 
dividends. 

It would be impossible to enumerate 
and describe the buildings in the village 
belonging to the company, at the mine. 
There are commodious boarding and 
lodging houses, offices, blacksmith, car- 
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penter and machine shops provided with 
the latest improved machinery and ap- 
pliances; coal houses, store-houses for 
material, of which there is kept in stock 
an ample supply, a complete sawmill for 
getting out mine timbers, long ricks of 
cord-wood, etc. However, the conveni- 
ently arranged ore houses should not be 
forgotten, which, when the writer was 
there, contained ore of the value of 
$240,000. One who visits the place and 
glances at what has been done, its char- 
acter and cost, will readily understand 
why, with the large output of bullion, 
the dividends are not larger. The daily 
expenditure runs into the thousands, the 
aggregate sum paid out for November 
being about $100,000. Now let us 
look at 


THE MILL. 


A detailed description of this immense 
structure would be too much for even an 
extended account of the Ontario. As 
noted above, the McHenry and Marsac 
wet-crushers proving unsatisfactory to 
the Ontario people, in July, 1876, it was 
determined to erect a dry crushing mill, 
of forty stamps. The contract was 
awarded for machinery to cost $80,000, 
and early in August grading for the mill 
was begun. Asa result of these prelim- 
inaries an immense pile of buildings 
now stand just above Park City, clouds 
of smoke and volumes of steam bursting 
from chimneys, pipes, flues and escapes 
in various places. At night the mill, 
with its myriad lights twinkling in its 
innumerable windows, resembles a mid- 
night prospect of some painted and il- 
luminated metropolis of the stage. 
Without entering into detail we will con- 
vey an idea of the immensity of the 
establishment by saying the mill proper, 
exclusive of blacksmith shops, assay 
office, coal houses and other detached 
buildings, covers an area of about 30,000 
square feet, and from foundation to peak 
of roof is probably roo feet. No time 
was lost in its erection. The face of the 
mountain had to be removed to obtain 
grades large enough. for the buildings, 
and at this work an army of men was em- 
ployed night and day, while builders, 
carpenters, engineers, masons and all 
artisans necessary, mere crowded to 
hurry forward the work, so that on the 
roth of January, 1877, the fires were 


lighted in the boilers and furnaces, the 
forty stamps began their monotonous 
dropping, the machinery was all put in 
motion and the mill was complete. No, 
not complete, for although it was then 
one of the most perfect quartz mills on 
the continent, additions, improvements 
and experiments, have been going on 
from that day to the present. If one 
were to enter the place to-day the prob- 
ability is he would find some change 
from last week, some new labor-saving 
device, or the chief engineer experl- 
menting or contriving to better what 
was before considered good. Siatistics 
are rarely interesting, but in this instance 
we can best convey an idea of the im- 
mensity of the Ontario Mill by stating 
the dimensions of some of the principal 
rooms, calling attention to the quantities 
of material used in the original structure, 
and remarking that much has _ been 
added in the four years since the build- 
ing was pronounced finished. The chief 
rooms are: Engine, 20x4o feet; bat- 
tery, 37x76; boiler, 40x60; dry floors, 
60x76; pan room, 84xgo0; Stedefeldt 
furnace, 48x96; ore floor, 76x60; rock- 
breaker and grizzly, 14x76. Of lumber 
used there was 750,000 feet, all, with the 
exception of the heavier timbers, com- 
ing from the saw mills in the vicinity. 
Certain of the timbers contained 1,000 
feet to the piece, and these were brought 
from California and Chicago. There 
were 400,000 shingles, 200 kegs of nails, 
16,000 pounds of bolts and washers, 
350,000 bricks, 1,500 perches of rock, 
and soon, There are 500 tons of iron 
in the mill, including the engines and 
boilers, and 5,000 feet of rubber belting. 
The total cost, including grading, rises 
above a quarter of a million dollars. 
The architect was Mr. Dan. P. Bell, who 
was also superintendent of construction, 
in which latter capacity he was ably as- 
sisted by Mr. A. M. Grant, mechanical 
engitieer. Departments, however, were 
under the charge of others, as for in- 
stance, the masonry, which was done by 
Mr. Elias Morris, of this city, whose 
skilled hand and honest labor are seen 
in foundations and walls at the mine and 
mill which will stand until that day 
which we hope is long distant, when 
there shall bea general shaking of things 
mundane, a tearing down of high places 
and an elevating of earth’s depressions. 
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PROCESS OF REDUCTION. 


Having glanced at the mill, let us now 
go through it, following the ore in its 
tortuous journey from its entrance at the 
top until it comes forth in the bright, 


glittering bars of silver as we we see | 


them at the express office. Nothing 
comes to the mill from the mine except 
what is deemed ‘‘pay rock,’’ and this, 
is must be remembered, is pretty rich 
ore, as the cost of mining and reduction 
is no inconsiderable item. The total 
expense in 1880, including the outlay on 
construction account as well as for min- 
ing and milling the ore, was equal to 
$42 on every ton of ore worked, hence 
it would not do to handle cheap rock. The 
ore is hauled on wagons to the upper 
floor of the mill, having first been 
weighed on platform scales just outside 
the building. Here it is dumped into a 
capacious bin, holding 2,700 tons. It 
is the aim to keep this bin full, so as to 
have a supply on hand should an acci- 
dent occur in the mine. The fine ore 
at once falls through a screen to the 
floor below, where it is followed by the 
coarser after it has been broken under a 
crusher, two of which are here working 
four hours a day and crushing twenty tons 
each. The ore now drops through 
chutes to the fourth floor below, where 
it is taken in cars, and by hydraulic ele- 
vator carried back to the third floor, and 
here dumped into hoppers which auto- 
matically feed it into the rotary dryers. 
These latter are cone-shaped iron cylin- 
ders, 48 inches in diameter at the large 
end, 30 inches at the small, and 24 feet 
long. They revolve at. a speed of 6 
revolutions a minute, the ore being 20 
minutes in passing from one end to the 
other. Flames from a wood fire are 
constantly passing through the cylinders, 
and the ore comes out free from mois- 
ture. This is necessary to prevent mat- 
ting in) the? batteries2: There’ is an 
accumulation of ore dust from the dry- 
ers, which is caught in bins, and, like the 
ore, is afterwards passed under the bat- 
teries. The ore comes out of the cylin- 
ders in steady streams, and extremely 
hot, but not hot enough to melt any 
part of it. Thence it is wheeled to the 
batteries, ten feet distant, and thrown in 
to self-feeders. A battery comprises five 
stamps of 750 pounds each. A stamp is 


a 3% inch iron stem, fourteen feet long, 
working perpendicularly, elevating and 
falling 8% inches, at the rate of 94 times 
aminute. On the bottom of this stem 
is a boss of 150 pounds weight to which a 
steel shoe, weighing 105 pounds is at- 
tached, and between which latter and a 
steel die of 96 pounds weight, the ore is 
crushed to impalpable dust. It may be 
imagined what degree of racket forty 
such stamps would make, with their in- 
cessant dropping, dropping, dropping, 
day and night, never resting, except to 
replace a worn shoe, or repair some other 
injury. While near them, one must 
think like adeaf man. To make himself 
heard is out of the question. Each bat- 
tery is connected with a dust chamber, 
and a Stedefeldt exhauster connecting 
with the end of the chamber clears the 
dust from the batteries, depositing it in 
bins. The pulverized ore being screened 
as it comes from under the stamps, is 
carried by a screw conveyor to the foot | 
of an elevator which takes it to a hop- 
per covered with a No. 20 wire screen. 
‘The fine drops to the bottom of the hop- 
per, and that which has passed through 
the batteries without sufficient crushing, 
from the bursting of a screen, or other 
cause, is carried back automatically, to 
be again put under the stamps. The 
dust, or pulp as it is now called, is now 
started on another journey, by screw 
conveyor, and ¢” route is mixed with 
salt, which has also been dried in a 
roasting furnace, reduced to flour-dust 
by means of a battery and other appli- 
ances, and otherwise treated as the ore 
has been. The mixing process is an in- 
genious arrangement, and was devised, 
we believe, by the chief engineer of the 
mill, Mr. Grant. The proportion of 
salt required is regulated by means of 
cone pulleys, and there is a table at 
hand giving the percentage, the average 
of which is about seventeen. Salt is 
necessary as achloridizer, and about 300 
tons a month of it are consumed. 

The ore is now carried by the elevator 
forty feet up to the top of the Stede- 
feldt roasting furnace, into which it pas- 
ses a bluish-grey color, and out of which 
it comes, at the bottom, a yellowish 
brown. The purpose of this roasting is 
to oxidize the base metals and chloridize 
the silver, changing the sulphides to 
chlorides, and aiding it to amalgamate 
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with qnicksilver. The Stedefeldt fur- 
nace—of which there are two in the 
mill, each with a capacity of roasting 
from 40 to 50 tons of ore in tweiity-four 
hours—into which the ore is fed at the 
top, was erected under the immediate 
supervision of the inventor, Mr. A. C. 
Stedefeldt, and is supplied with all the 
latest improvements for condensing and 
saving the silver that would otherwise es- 
cape in the vapor or gases when sub 
jected to intense heat. The furnaces 
are of peculiar construction, consisting 
mainly of a series of chambers or fire 
boxes, through which the fire passes 
from one to the other, the entire length, 
the draught being sufficient to carry with 
the flames much of the metal-laden dust, 
depositing it in the bottom of the suc- 
cessive chambers in a red hot, but not 
molten condition. This hot ore settling 
at the bottom of the furnace, it is per- 
mitted to lie there for about seven hours, 
when it 1s drawn off in cars and dumped 
red hot on the cooling floor. Here it 
lies for twenty-four hours, continuing 
the process of chloridizing. Some of 
the ores require less time to complete the 
process, though this is the average dura- 
tion. When the ore comes from the fur- 
nace, it shoots forth short blue and yel- 
low and green flames, such as orthodox 
Christians expect Bob Ingersoll will en- 
counter in the region which he says is 
not. If all could be made to realize 
that the place of doubtful existence, but 
which has the horrible reputation of 
maintaining the heat at a high tempera- 
ture by means of brimstone-fed fires, 
was anything like so offensive to the 
lungs as the fumes from this seething 
pile of blue-burning ore, humanity 
would at once turn good, for the sake of 
reaching the upper and better hereafter. 
The men who move this ore, wear mois- 
tened sponges over their mouths and 
noses to condense the poisonous vapors, 
and even then they are frequently so 
seriously affected as to be obliged to quit 
work. ‘The uninitiated who innocently 
opens his mouth near an unloading car, 
1s very apt to get a dose that he will bear 
in mind when next he enters the room. 
After lying for twenty-four hours, the 
ore Is taken to the amalgamating bins, of 
which there are twenty-four, each hold- 
ing 2,800 pounds. These pans are 
broad wooden tubs, in which there is a 


revolving wheel, operating something 
like a churn-dasher. The pulp in these 
pans is kept boiling hot by means of ex- 
haust steam and the wheel revolving at 
the rate of sixty times a minute, keeps 
up a commotion like a boiling mud 
spring. It should have been remarked 
that each pan is charged with 400 pounds 
of quicksilver. After this stirring and 
mixing process has continued . eight 
hours, a plug at the bottom is removed, 
and the silver, quicksilver and other 
matter are drawn off into another pan, 
called the settler. Of the latter there 
are twelve, and they are filled with cold 
water. The silver and quicksilver now 
settle to the bottom, whence they are 
drawn in pots, the mud or tailings 
running into a large dam below the mill, 
to be worked over for the $6 or $7 per 
ton of silver they contain, should some 
better and cheaper process than those 
now known be discovered. The quick- 
silver and silver together are drawn off 
in a canvas bag, through which most of 
the former strains, while the latter is re- 
tained in the form of amalgum, being 
white and of about the consistency of 
moist clay. The quicksilver flows by 
means of a series of leading pipes into a 
cup elevator, and is carried back to 
large iron tanks to be again used as be- 
fore; about three pounds only being lost 
to the ton of ore. The amalgamating 
pans are charged three times every twen- 
ty-four hours, and an accurate tally kept 
of the charges. The amalgum is now 
taken to the retort room. There are 
four retorts, each of 2,000 pounds capac- 
ity. The amalgum being placed in 
these retorts, it drains for four hours, 
during which much of the quicksilver 
left in when it came from the pan room, 
works its way out. The retort is then 
headed and sealed, and kept under in- 
tense heat for eight hours, when the 
quicksilver has all passed out in the form 
of vapor, and been condensed by means 
of water jackets, and collected in the 
metalic state. The retort is now per- 
mitted to cool, when the silver is taken 
out in broken chunks of various size and 
shape. 

The next and final step is to melt this 
down in crucibles, which is here done 
by means of coke fires, and run it into the 
bars. A sample is taken from the -cruci- 
ble before the bar is moulded, and this 
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is assayed, and the value, as well as the 
weight and fineness, is stamped on the 
bar before it is taken from the room. 
The mill is now done with the business, 
the silver going to the express office, and 
thence to New York, to be disposed of 
to the government or any purchaser who 
offers the highest price. From the time 
the ore starts under the rock-breaker at 
the upper floor, till it comes out in bars 
ready for the market, is sixty-two hours. 
The bars, as we see them, contain some 
copper, iron and lead, which cannot be 
roasted out; however, they are reduced 
to a high degree of fineness. Four bars 
which the writer saw moulded the other 
day, were stamped 707, 710, 718, 708 
fine, the value being about $1,200 each. 


HOWELL FURNACE, 


There is also in the mill a White & 
Howell rotary furnace, which appears to 
have been erected asanexperiment. At 
any rate it is now idle, and has been 
used but little, we believe, since it was 
constructed, two or three years ago. It 
is a mammoth concern, its essential prin- 
ciple being something similar to that of 
the Stedefeldt, yet it seems to operate 
less satisfactorily, and is therefore resting 
quietly, an expensive monument to the 
Ontario’s enterprise and liberality, in 
trying to find better and cheaper meth- 
ods for reducing its ores. 


All this mill machinery is driven by a 
single engine, a smoothly running, hand- 
some machine, which seems not to know 
its own strength. Itis a Scott & Eckart 
engine of 250 horse-power, built by 
Prescott, Scott & Co., San Francisco, 
and has done regular and faithful service 
from the first. At one time it was run- 
ning 115 days and nights, stopping 
during that period only twenty minutes, 
a performance that must be regarded as 
remarkable when we gaze at the maze of 
belts, running here and there and every- 
where, like spiders’ webs, and reflect 
that the main shaft following the trans- 
mission of power runs 4oo feet from the 
engine. ‘The longest run ever made by 
the mill was 117 days, during which 
there was a stoppage of but four hours. 
The steam is supplied from four tubular 
boilers of 150 horse-power each, though 
there is a Babcock & Wilcox sectional 
boiler of 150 horse-power ready for use, 


should the others become disabled or 
need repairing. 

All this intricate machinery, this vast 
combination of shafts, belts, pulleys, of 
fires, furnaces, steam and what nots, 
which is sending out to the world daily, 
thousand of dotlars’ worth of silver, is 
under the management of Mr.J. E. Gali- 
gher, as mill foreman, and Mr. A. M. 
Grant, as «chief engineer, whose ability 
and success are but further evidences of 
the penetration and business shrewdness 
of the Ontario superintendent, who sur- 
rounds himself in every department of 
his multitudinous affairs with able lieu- 
tenants. The genius, ingenuity and 
skill of these gentlemen are noticeable, 
not only in the general smoothness with 
which the machinery is operated, but in 
many little inventions and devices which 
add to the effectiveness, the thorough- 
ness and the economy of the mill. The 
wise liberality of the Ontario Company 
in adopting improvements and experi- 
menting to find cheaper and more effec- 
tive metheds for reducing the ores, has 
resulted in perfecting many crude iuven- 
tions and greatly increasing the capabil- 
ities and completeness of the mill. 

As at the mine, so at the mill, there 
are boarding houses, machine shops, 
blacksmith shops, offices, storehouses, 
ample supplies, castings-pieces of ma- 
chinery liable to break, etc., business 
forethought as well as present needs 
being a characteristic of the Ontario 
management. This forethought or pre- 
caution is specially remarked in the most 
complete fire apparatus kept ready for in- 
stant use at the mill. It would be diffi- 
cult indeed, for a fire to gain such head- 
way before being discovered, as to get 
beyond the control of the appliances at 
instant command for extinguishing it. 


NOTES AND INCIDEN'1S. 


The original owners and incorporators 
of the Ontario, retained the stock, with 
the exception of some small lots awarded 
to friends, and now hold the bulk of the 
shares. In June, 1877, the mine was 
listed on the New York Stock and Ex- 
change board at $20 per share, and has 
never fallen below that figure, though it 
has since touched ¢42. The first year 
the price advanced to $30 and we believe 
has since been continuously above. 
Though it is called on the board daily, 
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there are remarkably few sales, for the 
reason that it is considered in no sense 
a speculative stock, but rather an invest- 
ment, being held for the dividends, 
which have been as regular every month 
since the first was declared, in April, 
1877, as the 15th of the month. The 
dividends have invariably been fifty cents 
per share a month, with now and then 
an extra one thrown in, and one month 
three were declared. The dividend 
paid in December was the seventy- 
fourth, the sum total distributed to 
shareholders being $3,975,000. The 
only mines in the United States which 
have exceeded this record, are the 
Belcher, which paid its last dividend in 
April, 1876; California, last in Decem- 
ber, ’79; Calumet & Heccla, (Mich.), 
still profitable to the shareholders; 
Consolidated Virginia, last in August, 
"80; Crown Point, last in January, ’75 ; 
and Savage, last in July, ’79. 
thus be seen that the Ontario, which has 
been paying dividends the last four 
years, has outstripped all western mines 
except those of the Comstock, and 
from these the bottom fell some years 
ago. For this reason and for the other 
fact that should no further development 
be made in the Ontario Mine, there is 
enough ‘‘orein sight’’—that is to say, 
uncovered or worked around—to run the 
mill to its full capacity for four years ; 
the HeraLp looks upon it as the most 
valuable silver mine, to all appearances, 
in the United States. And we think 
there is every reason to believe it has a 
long and prosperous future before it. 
Of course, silver mining is precarious, 
always has been, and doubtless always 
will be. Only the large profits that it 
promisee, in case of success, will induce 
the risk that must be incurred. The On- 
tario management has been such as to 
inspire confidence, and thus reduce the 
risk toa minimum. An evidence of the 
good faith and wise precaution in behalf 
of the shareholders is seen in the ac- 
quirement by the company of the fol- 
lowing claims, adjacent to and surround- 
ing the Ontario: Switzerland, on the 
east; Banner and Great Eastern, on the 
south; Mayflower, Central and Kervin, 
on the north; and Last Chance, on the 
west. Also portions of the Henrietta, 
Rebecca, Star Gazer, and Monitor, on 
the west and southwest; as well as the 
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Ontario, Banner, Switzerland, and Last 
Chance millsites, and 15 acres purchased 
from the Marsac Company, upon which 
the Ontario mill now stands: The ag- 
gregate cost cf these outside acquisitions 
was not less than $250,000 and the 
money has cértainly been well invested. 
In January, 1881, the shares were In- 
creased to 150,000, this being necessary 
to pay for the many purchases of pro- 
perty mentioned above, and which have 
added so much to the real value of the 
Ontario property. The dividends were 
maintained at fifty cents per share, the 
aggregate monthly distribution to stock- 
holders since February of last year being 
$75,000, instead of $50,000, as formerly. 

We cannot complete this article with- 
out mentioning the principal business 
office of the company on First South 
Street, this city. Our genial friends, 
Messrs. T. J. Almy and W. J. Mont- 
gomery are here the presiding geniuses, 
and are considered fixtures. Aided by 
competent assistants, they lend to the 
office the same air of completeness, order 
and business-like thoroughness which has 
been observed from the croppings of the 
mine throughout. 

The Ontario is a good mine and has 
been managed on business principles, 
not with the purpose of robbing the pub- 
jic, but with the intention of making all 
that could be made jor the stockholders. 
‘The result is seen in the almost absolute 
confidence reposed in the property and 
its management, and in the firm price at 
which the shares are held. It is doing 
more to-day to attract attention toward 
this Territory, which is yet in its baby- 
hood as regards mining development, than 
all our mines, claims and prospects com- 
bined. What the Ontario Mine has 
done and is doing for Utah in a material 
way, may be imagined when the amount 
of money it is paying out monthly is 
stated. For September, 1872, the first 
month that Mr. Chambers went to work 
on the claim, his pay roll was a modest 
affair, amounting to only $1,140, and the 
aggregate expenditure on the property 
for the month did not exceed $1,600. 
The pay rolls have steadily increased, 
aggregating at the mine and mill in Nov- 
ember, 1881, $41,000. This all went 
for labor, which was well paid, the wages 
ranging from $2 to $5 per day, accord- 
ing to the expertness of the employees 


and the character of the work performed 
by them. Not less than 1,800 people 
drew their support directly from the 
mine and mill, to say nothing of those 
made richer by the $75,000 dividends. 
But besides the $41,000 paid for labor 
in November there was an expenditure of 
$60,000 for supplies, material and on 
construction account, the material and 
supplies including machinery, lumber, 
wood, coal, salt, provisions, etc., all, or 
nearly all, products of Utah. Perhapst his 
latter sum represents the living of another 
1,800 persons, or more. It will thus be 
seen that the Ontario is doing a large 
share towards supporting the people of 
this Territory, and doing it quietly and 
unostentatiously, making less parade and 
display than is made by many an insig- 
nificant prospect that employs three or 
four men only. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF R. C. CHAMBERS, 


One of the designs of our Magazine 
is to furnish a biographical encyclopedia 
not only of the founders of Utah, but of 
the galaxy of States and Territories to 
which Utah belongs; and in the mining 
history of the great West, Robert Craig 
Chambers 1s a very substantial name. 

He was born in Lexington, Richland 
County, Ohio, on the 16th of January, 
1832. As his name would indicate, he 
is of Scotch descent. His family came 
to America shortly after the Revolution. 
Ere he reached the age of manhood he 
was attracted to California by the dis- 
covery of gold, thus early manifesting 
that self-reliance of character which has 
been a marked trait in his life. He 
crossed the plains and passed north of 
Salt Lake by way of Soda Springs, ar- 
riving at Sacramento in July, 1850. He 
immediately went into the placer mines. 
He did his first mining on Mormon Is- 
land, on American River. In 1851 he 
moved to Feather River Gold Mines, in 
Plumas County. There he met Judge 


Goodwin, the accomplished editor of | 
of the Salt Lake Tribune, between whom | 
and himself there was formed a lasting | 


friendship. He continued placer mining 


until 1856, at which time he went selling | 


goods. In the fall of 1858 he was 
elected sheriff of the county, which 
office he held two terms. He afterwards 
merchandised for two years; then sold 
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out his business and commenced gold 
quartz mining, which he followed with 
that of placer mining until 1869, at 
which time he left California and went 
to Nevada, prospecting in various dis- 
tricts in search of mining property. We 
next reach the period in which his con- 
nection with Utah commences. 

September, 1870, found R. C. Cham- 
bers in Salt Lake City. He was brought 
here by the fabulous reports of the Little 
Cottonwood mines. In mining parlance, 
he ‘‘ drifted around’’ from place to place 
in search of some good mining property, 
visiting all the mining camps in Utah, 
and from south-eastern Nevada to as far 
as Helena, Montana. This was during 
the years 1870 and 1871. In April, of 
1872, he, with Mr. George Hearst, of 
California, bought what is known as the 
Webster and Bully Boy mines, in Ohio 
District, in Southern Utah, upon which 
he spent for the company about $60,000. 
These mines they worked from April, 
1872, till sometime, in 1873, and they 
still own them. Now commenced the 
history of the Ontario mine, which has 
already been given in a former part of 
this article. The money to purchase the 
Ontario was put up by Lloyd Tevis and 
J. B. Haggin, the millionaires of San 
Francisco, and George Hearst. ‘Tevis is 
president of the great Wells, Fargo 
Company, and Haggin has been its vice- 
president ; while George Hearst is at the 
present time talked of as the future gov- 
ernor of California. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the Ontario Company is 
financially one of the strongest mining 
companies in the world, while the On- 
tario itself is a matchless mine and its 
management under Chambers is commen- 
surate with the whole concern. The 
Company has also done a great deal of. 
prospecting and mining in other districts, 
both in Utah and Idaho, in which the 
superintendent has already spent over 
three hundred thousand dollars. 

The ability of R. C. Chambers as a 
mining manager is of quite an extraor- 
dinary cast. In this respect he has few 
equals and no superiors. A phrenologist 
would at once pronounce that he has, 
physiologically, the best make-up for a 
business manager, especially such as the 
management of mines requires. In the 
first place, he is of Scotch descent, and 
the Scotch are the best business managers 


— 
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m the world, and the most trustworthy. 
They seldom fail in the execution of 
great enterprises. 

R. C. Chambers possesses all the 
Scotch sagacity for business management, 
all the prudence and practical mind of 
his race, with not a particle of that dan- 
gerous, speculative enthusiasm so ruinous 
to a mining country. He has a head in- 
dicating great capacity, and an executive 
nose—an index mark of character and 
management most worthy of notice in a 
superintendent miner’s chart. He is full 
of resources, handles money with econo- 
my, while he employs men to the best 
advantage ; and coupled with this natural 
fitness is his thorough understanding of 
mining works. An Ontario mine, under 
the management of such a man as Cham- 
bers, could not have other than a great 
and successful history. 


H MARSAC COMPANY. 


_ The Marsac Silver Mining and Milling 
Company, was organized under the laws 
of the State of Michigan, in the year 
1873, and has passed through very many 
of the experiences and vicissitudes of 
other eastern companies, who have at- 
tempted to do a running business at arms 
length, without personal supervision of 
the parties immediately interested. In 
1874 they built a twenty stamp quartz 
mill, which was complete in all its ap- 
pointments, at a cost of about $100,000. 
The promises that had been made of 
custom ore were not fulfilled, and the 
company did not find in the mines, 
which they were then working, a suf- 
ficient quantity of ore to warrant start- 
ing up their works. In 1876, however, 
a contract was made with the Ontario 
Company, and the first ore from the 
Ontario Mine was reduced by the Mar- 
sac Mill. For thirteen months, and 
until the new mill of the Ontario Com- 
pany was built, the product of the 
Ontario Mine was put through the Mar- 
sac Mill, under the management of the 
Ontario Company. In 1878 the Com- 
pany sent out Mr. E. P. Ferry, of Mich- 
igan, to investigate and report upon the 
properties owned by them; and, since 
that time Mr. Ferry has remained at 
Park City in active management and 
care of the properties of the Company. 


The Mill has been thoroughly repaired 
and stands to-day as complete and well 
arranged a mill asany of its size in the 
Territory. It has twenty stamps, 
changed from a wet to a dry crusher, 
a fine drying floor, White & Howell 
chlorodizing furnace, 60-inch cylinder ; 
ten pans and five settlers constitute its 
amalgamating capacity, with three 16- 
inch retort furnaces. The power is fur- 
nished by a 20x48 Corless engine, and 
no pains or expense have been spared to 
make the mill not only effective but 
economical in its arrangement. 

The Company, through Mr. Ferry, are 
the owners of the town of Park City. 
The land was surveyed and platted into 
lots of convenient size, with a view to 
the topography of the country, by 
Charles P. Brooks, civil engineer. 
The effect of a permanent and indefeas- 
ible title (so often unattainable in a 
mining camp) is shown by the character 
of the buildings—the business houses 
and residences that make up the town of 
Park City. 

With a fine and convenient office, 
suitable carpenter and blacksmith shops, 
a well arranged assay office and a com- 
modious stable, the Company are pre- 
pared for a successful business as soon as 
the mines, which are at present being 
opened up by them, shall give sufficient 
quantity of ore to warrant the dropping 
of the stamps. 

In all matters of public enterprise the 
Company, through its superintendent, 


- Mr. Ferry, have shown themselves ready 


to advance the interests of the town; 
and, by putting a reasonable price upon 
and giving easy terms of payment for 
lots, have encouraged and fostered a per- 
manent and settled population. 

Francis Smith, of Muskegan, Mich- 
igan, is President of the Company, and 
Edward P. Ferry, of Park City, Utah, 
Secretary and Superintendent. 


PARK CITY SMELTER COMPANY. 


This is also a Michigan Company, 
organized solely for the purpose of 
smelting lead ores. The Smelter is a 
fine building, well arranged for economy 
of labor, and has been successfully run, 
until the present litigation on Rebellion 
Hill stopped the output of ore. During 
the last year a new and large stack, of 
seventy tons capacity, was erected. 
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They have convenient charcoal sheds 
and ore bins. The iron for flux is 
largely received from the head of the 
Provo River, while limestone in quantity 
is found within a mile of the works. 

Harvey J. Hollister is President of the 
Company, and J. M. Barnett is Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, both of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Edward P. Ferry, 
General Manager, and C. H. Withey, 
Assistant Secretary, both the latter 
residing at Park City. 


PARK CITY WATER WORKS-COMPANY. 


Great danger in mining camps, and 
one feared by all who have investment 
in them, is that which arises from fire, 
occurring, as it almost invariably does, 
during the prevalence of high winds, and 
with no suitable appliances for preven- 
tion. The history of every new country 
shows repeated fires that have swept the 
ground clear of all wooden structures. 
Forseeing this, the citizens of Park 
City, in 1880, organized a company, of 
$20,000 capital, for the purpose of sup- 
plying its citizens with water for domes- 
tic use as well as prevention of fire, 
making their reservoirs about a mile and 
a half above town in Empire Gulch. 
The water is conducted in wooded pipes, 
from eight to two inches diameter, 
through three of the principal streets of 
the town, having at suitable and conve- 
nient places fire hydrants, which already 
have prevented very serious fires. The 
stock of the Company is largely owned 
by Jennings, of the Walker & Webster, 
Chambers, of the Ontario, and Ferry of 
the Marsac Company. Edward P. Ferry 
is the president, and Thomas Cupit, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


REBELLION HILL. 


The Rebellion Mine was the first that 
opened to the public the riches of ore 
that lay in what is known as Rebellion 
or Pinyon hill. Discovered in the early 
part of 1881, it immediately attracted 
attention, and the Rebellion Company 
was organized at Salt Lake. Without 
expensive machinery, they commenced 
the shipment of ore, both to the Park 
City and Salt Lake Smelters. Its daily 


output was continuous, until the litigation 
arising from the claims of the Climax 
and Pinyon Mines culminated in the 
usual injunctions and cross-injunctions 
that have, to the regret of all interested 
in the welfare and progress of the Ter- 
ritory, caused a cessation of active work. 
All mining men concur in the view that, 
could any arrangement be made by 
which the contesting claims should be 
confined to a certain limit, or else a gen- 
eral consolidation effected, that the pro- 
duct in quantity and value of this well- 
known hill would yield a rich reward to 
the owners, and be a matter of wonder 
and astonishment to the world. While 
there are many locations, yet the prop- 
erty is owned and controlled by four 
principal parties: The Rebellion Silver 
Mining Compuny, Edward P. Ferry, 
president, W. 5. McCornick, Treasurer, 
and Joseph L. Heywood, secretary. 
Climax Consolidated Mining Company, 
Joab Lawrence, president, W. L. Hoyt, 
treasurer, and Charles A. Read, secre- 
tary. The Pinyon Mine, owned by 
Martin, Lowe, Nicholls, and Baskin; the 
Walker & Webster, owned by Jennings & 
Sons of Salt Lake. 


EDWARD P. FERRY, 


Superintendent of the Marsac Company, 
manager of the Park City Smelting 
Company, and president of the Rebel- 
lion Company, although but a short time 
a resident of the Territory, has so 
thoroughly identified himself therewith 
and with its mining interests that, next 
to R. C. Chambers of the Ontario Com- 
pany, he deserves mention in this article. 

Coming here in the early part of 1878, 
merely to report upon the prospects of 
his Company, he was induced to remain 
and prosecute the work which they had 
to do. His efforts and success are well 
attested by the confidence which is 
placed in him, not only by the citizens 
of Park City, but by all with whom he is 
brought into business relationship. 
Judging by the work which he has done 
at the Park, we should say that, if he 
has one ruling motive, itis that the lo- 
cality with which he is identified shall 
always receive his hearty and earnest 
efforts for its advancement and im- 
provement. 

Mr. Ferry possesses,in himself the 
happy blending of the man of culture 


-and, already, he is quite a popular man 
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with the man of business. A physiolog- 
ical judge of signs of character would at 
once pronounce him as _ eminently 
fitted to occupy the position, of di- 
rector of large enterprises. Resolved to 
identify his fortunes with the future of 
our Territory, we may reasonably look 
for him to figure very conspicuously in its 
mining history of the next twenty years, 


among the miners of Park City. An 
interesting episode in the history of this 
unique mining City may be here repro- 
duced from the Salt Lake Tribuue’s cor- 
respondent in its last New Year’s issue. 


PAIR KEG ECAR 


To one who has watched the growth 
of this camp from its infancy, the pro- 
ceedings of the past few days were very 
interesting. When luxuries were few 
and beans scarce, it made but little dif- 
ference to the prospector whether his 
devotions to the Almighty went up from 
the camp-fire or cabin—things have 
changed since then. The prospectors of 
other days are wealthy now, and it is 
mete that He who made the hard, close 
formation of the Wasatch should receive 
homage from a building worthy of His 
name. A Catholic Church was started 
here and but recently finished. Though 
the expense was considerable, the edifice 
is now completed and would do credit to 
a city of more pretentions if not larger 
in population. In order to help along 
the good work, a Fair, for the benefit of 
the church, was opened on Monday last 
and closed Thursday night, 

_ The fact that over $3,500 were taken 
in during the four days of the Fair will 
indicate how miners feel when their 
pockets are reached through their hearts. 

A beautiful gold headed cane was 
voted for and given to the most popular 
man in Park City. 


There were three candidates, proposed 
by friends, and three better men could 
not engage in such a friendly contest. 
Their names are as follows: Joseph E. 
Galigher, Superintendent of the Ontario 
Mill; Martin Correll, surface foreman of 
the Ontario Mine; and E. P. Ferry, 
manager of the Marsac Mining, Milling 
and Smelting Company. It was a hard 
fight. For four days and nights the 
friends of each-fought nobly, at the rate | 
of twenty-five cents a shot, to show that | 


their chief, was chief of the whole camp. 
The money rolled in and the bullets 
dropped into the box, and as the time 
for closing the polls drew nigh the ex- 
citement was intense. The boys at the 
mine were confident of the result being 
in their favor, while Galigher’s mill boys 
worked like beavers. The citizens of 
the Park and Ferry’s friends swore the 
cane should never leave the town. ‘Tbe 
church is in the Park; and in the Park 
must be the cane,’’? [ give you the 


result : 
For BoP: Ferty,. 2 2 eae 
For Martin Correll,. . . . . 1969 
For Jos. E. Galigher;, < =). ©5334 


Total, = = eee ee 


Every vote of the above having been 
paid for before being dropped into the 
box, it will be seen that the cane 
brought the Church $2,135.25. 

When the result had been made 
known and the usual amount of cheers had 
been given, E. P. Ferry was called to 
the stand. Dr. D. McFalls, made the 
presentation speech; it was _ neatly 
worded and well delivered. In reply, 
Mr. Ferry, after expressing, as deeply as 
words could, his appreciation of the 
honor conferred upon him, dwelt for 
some time on the past, present and 
future of this great camp. He said he 
had thrown his fortunes with us, and, as 
he said so, very few in the audience could 
help thinking of the dear heart, the 
brave woman who also threw her fortune 
in with his, and who lost her life in the 
endeavor to make his more endurable in 
the Wasatch Mountains. He spoke at 
length and spoke well, but our thoughts 
were away in the quiet grave-yard 
below town, beside a little mound of 
snow and a white headstone, and if tears 
were votes, Ferry’s majority for that 
cane were millions, not thousands. 


INTELLECTUAL CULTURE.—A cultivated 
mind may be said to have infinite stores 
of innocent gratification. Everything can 
be made interesting: to it, by becoming 
a subject of thought or inquiry. Books, 
regarded merely as a gratification, are 
worth more than all luxuries on earth. 
A taste for literature secures cheerful oc- 
cupation for the unemployed and lan- 
guid hours of life. 
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A SOCIOLOGICAL SKETCH. 


BY JAMES A, LITTLE. 


Military array and judicial despotism, 
the sword and the faggot do not repre- 
sent intelligent ideas of reforming man- 
kind. Error can only be legitimately 
opposed with truth, and_ scholastic 
theories with a living practical religion. 
Social reconstruction implies gradual 


transition. It is no small task to change: 


human thought and customs, from the 
grooves in which they have run for 
centuries. 

No body of reformers can accomplish 
great changes with divided counsels. 
Concentration of action is the key stone 
of the arch -of social reconstruction, 
Unity may beget antagonism, but vic- 
tory can be achieved on no other 
principle. The history of Christianity 
is an excellent illustration of this fact. 

When Christ came to fill his mission 
of redemption, the Eastern Hemisphere 
was essentially polytheistic in religion, 
and man’s chief divinities were only a 
little above him, and similarly endowed. 

Even Israel—with their many tradition- 
ary experiences of the power of God in 
their behalf, with their venerated ritual, 
with their record of inspired prophets, 
with the pinnacles of the sacred temple, 
towering on Mount Moriah, covering 
the Holy of Holies and the Ark of the 
Covenant—had forfeited the blessings of 
Divine revelation. ‘They had descended 
to the level of their surroundings, and 
when the Shiloh came there were few to 
recognize and receive him. 

Gospel churches were established with 
a uniformity of faith, of worship, of 
organization, but there was no gathering 
together, no union of action, and there- 
fore no general social reconstruction on 
gospel principles. They were detach- 
ments scattered here and there among 
the enemy. 

They were powerless to inaugurate 
civil government, to create political 
organizations. ‘They had no code of 
laws, no system of ethics corresponding 
with their religious principles. Under 
these unfavorable circumstances, they 
also had their former customs and 
traditions to contend with. 

The purity of the Gospel was soon tar- 
nished with pagan theories ; its simple rites 


were mixed with the more showy page- 
antry of idol worship. Doctors of Divin- 
ity assumed the prerogatives of apostles, 
and gospel truth gave way before tra- 
ditional philosophy, until Christianity 
was fitted to become the paramount re- 
ligion of degenerate, but still, imperial 
Rome. 

The spirit of Divine inspiration had 
departed. ‘The Gospel had degenerated 
and lost its power of regeneration, and 
there was little improvement in the 
moral condition of the people. As 
pagan Rome became Christian Rome, it 
still retained its pagan social vices, its 
political corruptions, its iron rule, its 
aggressive spirit, and its mythical 
literature. 

Pagan Rome forced barbarian nations 
to accept a stern but wholesome despot- 
ism, which inaugurated material advance- 
ment, but Christian Rome sent forth 
legions of monks and nuns to fatten on 
the products of others, labors, to live 
under the constant restraint of the 
wholesome passions of nature, or to in- 
dulge in profligate idleness, all alike 
injurious to the best interests of society. 

Under this Christian hierarchy society 
sank below its former standard of pagan 
civilization. The orgies of the temple 
of Venus were transferred to convents 
and nunneries, and the licentiousness of 
Roman emperors and of pretors and 
prefects, found a parallel in the courts 
of Christian princes, and in the palaces 
of sanctimonious bishops and cardinals. 

The legacy of science, literature and 
art, which pagan Rome bequeathed to 
the future, was nearly smothered by 
Christian zeal and priestly dominion. 
It was the revival of classical literature 
rather than of Gospel truth, that first 
roused Europe from the lethargy of 
the Middle Ages. It infused into m- 
stitutions of learning a desire for pro- 
gress. New hopes and aspirations were 
diffused among the people, and the Bible 
was brought forth from the dusty shelves 
of monastic libraries, to use as a batter- 
ing ram for shattering the fortifications 
which the Papal See had been raising 
around itself for centuries. 

Before the Reformation, the licen- 
tiousness of the Romish priesthood had 
become unbearable; it permeated all the 
avenues of social life. Popery had be- 
come the extreme of a corrupt material- 
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ism. Its doctrine of salvation merely 
by works—by confession and penance, 


by the purchase of masses for the dead, 


and of indulgence for criminal license, 
was too absurd for the increasing intelli- 
gence of the fifteenth century. The 
‘‘Holy See’’ placed itself in antagonism 
to the world’s progress, and the right arm 
of its power was paralyzed. : : 

Paganism led the world’s civilization 
from the deluge, to the time when the 
Emperor Constantine substituted the 
cross for the eagles, at the head of the 
Roman legions, and the principles of 
Grecian and Roman mythology have 
furnished many ingredients of the Chris- 
tianity which has taken the lead of civil- 
ization for fifteen centuries. 

The theoretical tendencies of Protest- 
antism—the ignoring of the direct 
interference of the heavenly powers in 
the affairs of men, are its weak points, 
and but a comparatively short time 
elapsed before its power culminated. It 
has become extremely fractionized, and 
is evidently on the decline. 

Popery claimed that men were justified 
by works, Protestantism that they were 
justified by faith. Neither compre- 
hended the whole nature of man. As 
he is both temporal and spiritual in his 
organizations, a religion that does not 
lead both these elements in unison, must 
come short of being a regenerative one. 

Popery discarded the Bible for the 
canons of the church. The Reformers 
discarded the canons of the church for 
the Bible, but they smothered its practi- 
cal truths under a mass of allegorical 
rubbish, and thereby neutralized its re- 
generating power. By discarding mira- 
cles and direct revelation from God, the 
Reformers threw away the key of power. 
They forced man to rely on his own 
judgment, where that judgment was in- 
capable of leading. ‘They brought the 
Holy Scriptures down to the level of 
man’s unaided reason, by making that 
reason the standard of their interpreta- 
tion. . They denied that light which 
alone can lift him out of terrestial dark- 
ness, and raise him to the plane of 
angels and the Gods. 

They raised man’s divinity so far above 
him that he failed to discern any con- 
necting link, any affinity, any relation- 
ship between himself and Deity. In the 
Protestant formulas of worship the idea 


of God’s relationship to man is simply 
allegorical. The practical idea of paternal 
interest in the higher power, and of 
child-like dependence in man, is lost. 
While this religious condition left the 
mind to wander, without a pilot, on the 
limitless ocean of theory, it tended to 
untramel the intellect and open the way 
to public regeneration, to civil liberty 
and to material progress. 

In every age and under every system 


-of religion, there have been some souls 


purer than others, who have mourned 
the corruptions around them and longed 
for something better. They have been 
the salt of the earth that has saved soci- 
ety from dissolution. 

Self-conceit necessarily forms a part 
of fallen humanity, but each generation 
will find its level in the great ocean of 
life. While we claim that Christianity 
has been the parent of many virtues, 
Christians should not forget that pagan- 
ism has also developed some good to 
mankind. 

When the Creator’s beneficent plan 
for the world’s redemption has culmin- 
ated, progressive intelligences will then, 
doubtless, comprehend that every relig- 
ion has had its special mission to fill, in 
working out that plan; that performed, 
it has given way to something better. 
Imperfect systems must continue to give 
way until perfection is reached in the 
fullnes of divine. intelligence. 

Sectarian Christianity, as it has ex- 
isted, is becoming a thing of the past. 
It is not sufficiently comprehensive for 
the spirit of the age. Instead of taking 
the lead, it is trailing in the dust behind 
the car of progress. It does not meet 
the wants of the new phases of existence. 
Scholastic theories do not stand the test 
of great advances in scientific research. 
They develop no new principles to cor- 
respond with the rapid march of intellect. 
It has had a fair trial for fifteen centu- 
ries, and has signally failed to produce 
any great moral change. The licentious- 
ness of the days of the Ceesars finds its 
counterpart in the licentiousness of the 
nineteenth century ; vice may have some- 
what changed its forms to suit the cir- 
cumstances and policies of the age, but 
it still luxuriates under the benign influ- 
ence of sectarian Christianity. Private 
and public virtues are fast becoming 
matters of mere commercial value. War 
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is still the trade of Christian nations, 
dominion the great object of Christian 
princes, and military glory the most ex- 
alted idea of the Christian masses. Un- 
der the sway of the professed disciples of 
him whose mission on earth was one of 
peace and good will to man, the power 
to oppress everywhere asserts its right. 
Caucasian energy, backed by Christian 
civilization, places its yoke of power on 
the neck of the weaker barbarian, mer- 
cilessly robs him of his inheritance, 
forces its vices upon him, under which 
he withers away to make room for the 
spread of Christianity. The antagonisms 
of labor and capital often check the tide 
of prosperity, and threaten to under- 
mine the social fabric of nations. There 


is a general tendency to monopolize the - 


elements of power, and to use that power 
to favor the few and oppress the many. 
Pinching want still hovers around the 
hearthstone of the cottage, while lavish 
expenditure and waste characterize the 
rich. 

History records but one instance, 
among the great variety of organizations 
for man’s progress, of continuous im- 
provement, and that is the antediluvian 
Zion of Enoch, founded on the princi- 
ple of universal brotherhood, under 
the guidance of Divine inspiration. All 
others have withered away under the 
corroding influence of human frailties. 

Man, the offspring of one common 
parent, needs some absorbing, controll- 
ing idea, that will bring him into 
harmony with himself and with his race ; 
that will merge individual interests and 
ambitions into one channel. Then 
antagonisms would cease. Each indi- 
vidual would discover that his interests 
were involved in those of others. 
Mutual interests would beget mutual de- 
pendence; the power to oppress would 
be broken. ‘There would be the utmost 
freedom to do right, and wrong would 
be effectually restrained. Then brother- 
hood and fraternity would no longer be 
the watchword of the levelling rabble, 
or the violent revolutionist. They 
would be something more than the rally- 
ing cry of infuriated mobs, rousing 
rulers from their midnight slumbers, to 
find some terrible dread realized in mur- 
dered guards, a burning palace, barri- 
caded streets, and gutters running with 
blood. 


Instead of frictionizing antagonisms, 
there would be a genial good will per- 
meating all the relations of life. Man’s 
life would be lengthened, his usefulness 
increased, and earth’s Millennium com- 
menced: 


The past, evidences the truth of the 
old adage, that ‘‘there is a time for all 
things.’’ Cause and effect have ever 
succeeded each other with such well 
defined results, that dark, indeed, must 
be a man’s understanding who does not 
admit of pre-ordained design. In re- 
viewing the past, the circumstances, the 
means and the men seem to have been 
peculiarly adapted, in every age, for the 
accomplishment of certain providences. 


Although the Gospel, preached by 
Jesus and his disciples, was overshad- 
owed by the surrounding darkness, it 
left some general truths to the world, 
which served to so modify the harsher 
features of Paganism, to so enlarge the 
conceptions of men, that, through the puri- 
fying process of ages of change and revo- 
lution, have been evolved the blessings 
of free institutions. These have opened 
a new era in the world’s progress; one 
pre-eminently of mind, of untiring 
mental energy, of grand development. 
The elements of freedom appear to have 
existed in the soil and atmosphere of the 
Western Hemisphere, when it was dis- 
covered by Columbus. They only 
needed to be impregnated with a germ 
from the old world, and liberal govern- 
ments at once sprang into existence, 
which have reacted on the despotic in- 
stitutions of Europe. Old government 
policies are passing away, and the path 
is fairly open for future progress. The 
transition would be quite in keeping with 
ordinary cause and effect, from popular 
co-operation, for mutual defence and 
self government, to financial union and 
social harmony. Unrelenting circum- 
stances developed the former, and prob- 
ably an overruling Providence will bring 
similar forces to bear to develop the 
latter, for it must necessarily follow, 
unless progress ceases. 

The elements of the New World have 
been fitted, by the special providences 
of the Almighty, for man’s highest de- 
velopment. Men may, for a time, not 
appreciate the rich legacy left them, but 
it will accomplish its object. Here civil 
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SALT LAKE CITY AS A WAGON 
MARKET. 


_ It is believed that no city of its size 
in the world, and no community of the 
same number, buy and wear out so many 
wagons as Salt Lake City and Utah. 
Several large eastern manufacturers ad- 
mit there is but one point in America 
where they sell a larger number of wag- 
ons. which point is Kansas City, Mis- 
sourl, But as the class of wagons they 
use there are a far cheaper grade, prob- 
ably the Salt Lake wagon dealers pay the 
manufacturers more money than the 
dealers of any other city. 

The causes that make this City so 
great a wagon market are several: The 
larger dealers, like Messrs. John: W. 
Lowell, George A. Lowe, Howard Se- 
bree and others, have their headquarters 
and principal depots here, and hold the 
exclusive agency for the goods they han- 
dle, for Utah, Montana, Idaho, Western 
Wyoming and Eastern Nevada, com- 
prising a stretch of country nearly one 
thousand miles square, and including the 
greater portion of the Rocky Mountain 
region. This vast couutry, the back- 
bone of the Continent, the Switzerland 
of America, with its grand mountains, 
- beautiful valleys, placid lakes and crys- 
tal streams—a country whose beauty, 
wealth and numberless attractions are 
hardly known except to us few dwellers 
—is scarcely inhabited as yet,— the 
whole region of one thousand miles 
square having less inhabitants than sey- 
eral cities of the Union. ~ 

It has long been a wonder to manu- 
facturers and dealers, as well as to long 
residents here, that the annual consump- 
tion of wagons should be so great 
among so small a population. 

Like other pioneers, this people are 
workers, every man ‘‘rustling’’ to turn 
an honest penny. 

The developments of the mines and 
influx of population has created, espec- 
ially within the last ten years, a great 
demand for team work, which consists 
principally in the transportation of goods 
from one point to another, hauling ore 
from the canyons, hauling lumber, min- 
ing timbers, railroad ties, etc. 

As much of this hauling has to be 
done in the canyons where the natural 


ruggedness, and steep grades, as well as 
Vou, Il.—D. 


the mountain torrents, make it almost 
impossible to build and maintain a pas- 
sable road, it has been found that in this 
hard usage, the best made wagon will ° 
hardly stand a year. 

The extreme dryness. of the summer 
season, as well as the alkali in the soil, 
which cuts the paint off the vehicles, are 
powerful aids to the early disintegration 
of the best wagon that can be manufac- 
tured for this market. 

Another cause for the great demand 
for wagons in the last few years, has been 
the necessity in the transportation of 
gold and silver quartz from the mines to 
the stamp mills and furnaces, which 
have sprung up here and there over the 
Territory since the opening of the 
mines. 

A careful estimate of the number of 
wagons and carriages sold annually by 
Utah dealers, places the number in the 
vicinity of six thousand. 

All the principal dealers in wagons 
also handle full lines of agricultural im- 
plements and other goods naturally be- 
longing to their line of trade. The bet- 
tered condition of the Utah farmers, 
since the mines and railroads have fur- 
nished ready markets for their products, 
has made them eager for all the latest 
improved farming implements, and the 
annual sale of the principal agencies 
here of such as reapers, mowers, harves- 
ters, horse rakes, threshing machines, 
and other farm implements, is truly as- 
tonishing. 

These wagon and implement dealers 
who came here, comparatively a few 
years ago from the Eastern States,— 
energetic young men, who had their for- 
tunes to make, and the energy and abil- 
ity to manage their line of trade success- 
fully, have accumulated considerable for- 
tunes, have the best and most convenient 
warehouses between Chicago and the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and have established envi- 
able business reputations and connections 
which, through their branch houses and 
local agencies, extend from the Black 
Hills on the east to the Sierra Nevadas 
on the west; from the British posses- 
sions on the north to Old Mexico on the 
south. 

Foremost amongst these and the first 
to begin of those that have remained 
continuously in the business, is John W 
Lowell, whose portrait we give. 
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In September, 1870, his first car load 
of wagons arrived and were set up in a 
vacant lot, then a potato patch sur- 
rounded by a pole fence, on the Millen 
Atwood lot, corner of First East and 
Second South Streets. 

At that time Zion’s Co-operative Mer- 
cantile Institution held the agency for 
the Schuttler, and Studebaker wagons, 
and were doing the principal wagon as 
well as machine trade of the Territory. 
J. Milburn handling the Milburn wagon, 
C. H. DeGroat & Co. handling the La 
Belle wagon, and Naylor Bros. the Neuff 
wagon, were also doing a small business. 
Little did his competitors at that time 
think that the man that passed up and 
down his potato patch hour after hour 
from morning till night, in sunshine, rain 
and snow, and, over whose small begin- 
ing in the wagon business, some of 
then. made merry laughter, would, in 
a few short years see them all retire from 
the business disgusted, while he built up 
a wagon and agricultural implement 
warehouse and show rooms that over- 
shadowed them all, and a business that 
extends over nearly one thousand miles 
square. 

Many could learn a lesson that leads to 
success by adopting the same rules that 
were the foundation of Mr. Lowell’s 
business prosperity. 

He worked every day with his own 
hands, was his own salesman till his 
business became too large for him to 
attend exclusively to that part of the 
business, and never failed to treat all 
men, whether poor or rich, whether na- 
tive or foreign, whether they desired to 
purchase or only came in as lookers-on, 
with uniform kindness and_ politeness, 
took an interest in their concerns and 
made them his lasting friends. Thus, 
although a stranger in a strange land, 
not insympathy with their religious faith, 
but being what is termed a ‘ Liberal” in 
religious belief, he formed friendships 
that will probably last and be mutual 
while life endures. 

Another of Mr. Lowell’s business 
rules has been to submit to injustice 
himself rather than allow any  cus- 
tomer to go away believing that in- 
justice was done to him. The carry- 
ing out of this rule, so far as it re- 
ferred to the warranty on wagons and 
machines, in this peculiarly hard climate, 


has cost Mr. Lowell personally, thou- 
sands of dollars, but has made him many 
friends among those who might be ex- 
pected to distrust a stranger to them and 
their belief. 

But that to which Mr. Lowell attributes 
his success more than any other thing 
was the invariable rule not to sell any 
wagon or machine, no matter how much 
money he could make out of it, unless 
he could honestly recommend it. 

From the begining of his business 
career in this Territory, his annual sales 
have shown a constant and rapid increase 
from year to year. Take the Fish Wagon 
as an example ; whereas in 1870 his sales 
were less than 100, they have increased 
till in 1877 they reached 680; in 1878, 
803; in 1879, 1023; in 1880, 1192, and 
TOOLS UAL Os 

At the time that Mr. Lowell took the 
agency for the Fish Brothers’ wagons 
there had never’ been a Fish wagon of- 
fered for sale between the Black Hills 
and the Sierra Nevadas. Neither he nor 
the manufacturers knew just what was 
wanted in this market, but he soon 
learned, and, from the year 1872 to the 
present date, has been the leader of the 
improvements made in wagons; _ till to- 
day the standard Fish wagon of this 
market is remarkably unlike the first im- 
portations of 1870. Mr. Lowell’s prac- 
tical experience, here on the ground, of 
the needs of the Territory, aided by the 
vigorous and active young firm of Fish 
Brothers, made their wagon from the 
start, the standard, which all others 
songht to imitate. 

It will not be out of place here to 
mention the improvements which no one 
will deny that Mr. Lowell was the first 
to introduce in this market. The first 
of these, in point of time, was the use of 
clips around the axles instead of bolts 
through the axles. | By this means axles 
were more securely fastened to their po- 
sitions, and strengthened, instead of be- 
ing weakened by boring holes through 
them for bolts. Next were various im- 
provements upon the California brake, 
which rendered it more easily apphied, 
and also permitted its more convenient 
use in lumber and wood hauling. The 
next and most important improvement 
ever made in the construction of wagons 
for this country was the adoption of 
steel skeins. 
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The heavy quartz hauling on the rough 
canyon roads had developed the fact that 
neither iron nor steel axles could be re- 
lied upon. The largest freighters had 
settled down to the use of hickory axles 
and cast skeins. But frequent breakages 
occurred of cast skeins and of the hick- 
ory axles at the inner end of the skein 
where the wood was smallest in the axle. 

In a horseback trip up the Little Cot- 
tonwoods, in company with a member of 
the firm of Fish Brothers, the matter 
was thoroughly discussed as to how this 
continued breakage could be avoided. 
The result was that the succeeding spring 
the Fish wagon designed for quartz 
hauling came out with stee/ skecns, and it 
is presumed that some of those wagons 
are still in existence which never have 
broken a skein or axle. As Mr. Lowell 
had secured the exclusive agency for 
these skeins for this ‘l'erritory for the 
remaining two years until the patent ex- 
pired, most other dealers deemed it for 
their interest to ‘‘cry down”’ the steel 
skein as much as possible, but as soon as 
the patent had expired, all the prominent 
dealers came out with steel skeins on 
their wagons. But during the two years 
that the Fish wagons had been fitted 
with steel skeins, Mr. Lowell had dis- 
covered defects in the manufacture of 
them, which he set out to remedy, 

He prepared models of his improve- 
ments and visited Washington to procure 
patents of the same, but found that the 
most essential improvements were not 
patentable and might be used by any 
one. He, however, obtained a patent 
of some of his improvements, 
brought out the Fish wagon with the 
solid end steel skein and the skein wel- 
ded up the wholelength of it, with sand- 
band at each end of the box, and other 
improvements which have undoubtedly 
rendered the steel skein used on the 
Fish wagon the most durable and useful 
skein ever used in this or any other 
country. As evidence of this other 
dealers have adapted, as far as possible, 
without infringing patents, those same 
improvements. And to-day the steel 
skein wagon is practically the only wagon 


called for in the markets of Utah and | 
| so that purchasers need not have to lay 


surrounding States and Territories. 

In the line of harvesting machinery, 
Mr. Lowell several years ago secured the 
exclusive agency in this section: for the 


and | 


world renowned and always popular 
McCormick harvesting machines. 

It will be remembered that the founder 
of the McCormick Company, Cyrus H. 
McCormick who is still, at a ripe and 
honored old age, at the head of the 
McCormick Harvesting Machine Com- 
pany, was also the inventor of the first 
successful harvesting machines, which 
have revolutionized throughout the 
greater part of the civilized world the 
manner of cutting and saving grass and 
grain. 

The McCormicks readily accumulated 
great wealth by their inventions. Their 
wealth added to their great energy, 
foresight and inventive genius, has kept 
them always ahead of their competitors 
in their general line of harvesting ma- 
chinery. 

Only a few years ago self-binders came 
out. They were the first to make a wire 
binder that was a perfect success. Still 
later, when twine was substituted for 
wire in binding, they brought out the only 
twine binder that has been a success up 
to this date. It is safe to say that no 
twine binder used in this mountain re- 
gion Jast year was even a fair success ex- 
cept the McCormick. 

Going on from improvement to im- 
provement they have in the last three 
years put out anew front cut, light draft 
iron mower, which is the most perfect 
machine of its kind ever seen; imme- 
diately following it a combined dropper 
and mower, and a combined self rake 
reaper and mower built upon the same 
fundamental principle as the mower, 
which are better suited to their work 
than any other of their class. As an 
evidence of the popularity of these ma- 
chines, Mr. Lowell actually sold and 
paid the McCormick Harvesting Ma- 
chine Company, in cash at his last fall 
settlement, for 500 of their improved 
machines. 

The prominent causes of the popular- 
ity of the McCormick machines are: 
they are always standard, always first to 
introduce new improvements, and they 
are the most durable. ‘The McCor- 
mick’s always have an agent on the 
ground well supplied with extras, 


aside their machines or send them to the 
States for repairs. ; 
It is safe to say, that thousands of 
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dollars are wasted every year by the tar- 


mers of this Territory, that might be 
saved if they would confine themselves 
to the standard machines \ike the 
McCormick. 

Among the great manufacturing firms 
who have established a more than 
national reputation, not only by the su- 
perior quality of their machines but also 
by their reputation for liberal and square 
dealing, is the J. I. Case Manufacturing 
Company of Racine, Wisconsin. 

Probably no other firm in America 
manufacturing agricultural implements, 
excepting alone the McCormick, is so 
uniformly respected and esteemed for 
the qualities which go to make up a 
great business and manufacturing firm, 
as this company. 

The J. I. Case Manufacturing Com- 
pany for over a quarter of a century it 1s 
believed, have annually manufactured 
and sold more threshing machines than 
any firm in the world. Their manufac- 
turing establishment, covering acres of 
ground, is a wonder and surprise, only 
second to that of the great McCormick 
manufactory in Chicago. 

They manufacture the latest improved 
threshers and horse powers, also steam 
engines from eight to thirty horse power, 
and portable saw mills. Their engines 
have for many years taken the lead 
wherever known, because of the honest 
quality of their work—no attempt 
being made to slight anything to save 
expense to the injury of the quality of 
their goods. 

Their horse powers have always been 
deservedly popular, but they have lately 
put out the Woodbury four wheel 
mounted power, which is far superior to 
anything of the kind heretofore used. 
But undoubtedly the greatest success this 
firm have met yet in their manufacturing 
experience, is in their new Agztator 
thresher. In a money point of view, 
the Agitator will undoubtedly add hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to the 
great wealth of the Case Company. 

In the principles on which it is con- 
structed, the Agitator revolutionizes the 
method of cleaning grain that has been 
in vogue for the last twenty-five years. 
Its construction is simpler, it is much less 
hable to wear out, and requires far less 
power to drive it than the now obsolete 


Our space does not permit us to 


notice at length Mr. Lowell’s large line 
of other goods, but prominent among 
those implements which he handles and 


| which have obtained great popularity 


apron machines. 
e 


here are the J. I. Case Plow Company’s 


chilled steel and sulky plows and har-_ 


rows, of which hundreds are annually 
sold, the Avery, gang sulky and walk- 
ing plows and cultivators, the Hollings- 
worth and Taylor horse rakes, manufac- 
tnred by John Dodds, Dayton, Ohio. 

He also has the exclusive agency and 
sells several car loads each year of the 
Kelly steel barb fence wire, and carries a 
full line of wagon woodwork and hard- 
wood lumber. 

Commencing with himself alone in 
1870, at his place of business in Salt 
Lake City, as his business has increased 
and trade extended, he has added to his 
employees till they now average about 
twenty during the vear, sometimes being 
more and sometimes less according to 
the season. His office is organized here 
with Mr. John Farmer, who has been 
many years in his employ, as manager, 
and who also has charge of all Mr. Low- 
ell’s business, in his absence; H- E. 
Smith as cashier, and H. R. M. Atkin- 
son as stenographer and book-keeper. 
The Ogden branch ts in charge of M. O. 
Johnson as manager with a corps of as- 
sistants. 

J. E. Morse has charge of his Mon- 
tana business with headquarters at Dil- 
lon, and with C. D. Joslyn in charge of 
of the house at Silver Bow. 


It is safe to say that Mr. Lowell’s sales. 


annually exceed something over a quar- 
ter of a million of dollars. 


JOHN WESLEY LOWELL, 


Mr. Lowell was born August 27th, 
1836, in Moretown, Washington County, 
Vermont. Among the hills and valleys 
that nestle under the shadow of the 
Green Mountains (which were only a 
small type of our grander and greater 
mountain scenery) he spent the early 
days of his life till the age of twenty, 
when he, like so many Vermont boys 
struck out alone for the Great West. 

He was the younger of two sons in 
a family of ten children. ‘The father, 
Martin Luther Lowell, is still alive in his 
ninetieth year, and resides at Sycamore, 
Illinois: ‘There also resides the elder 
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4 brother, Judge Luther Lowell, a gentle: 


“ 
~ 


A 


man of fine education and great experi- 

ence as practising attorney and judge. 
The Lowell family, from which the 

subject of this sketch sprung is one of 


the oldest as well as the most honorable 


of the early settlers in New England. 
The following is a brief summary of 
the early history of the first immigrants, 
and it is believed, all who bear the name 
are descendants, excepting a few who 
have assumed the name by legislative 
authority. 


le,’ as the name was originally 
erchant, came from Bristol, Eng- 


who marrieda Percival and drew his descent through 
eight generations by the eldest son of each from 
Walter Lowle of Yardley in the County of Worces- 
ter, England; One branch from the first son of Per- 


-cival has held a very prominent place in the annals | 


of Massachusetts, to the present time. Rev. John 


Lowell of Newburyport, born in Boston, 1703, grad- 


uated at Harvard, 1721, ordained in Newburyport, 
1729. He was father of Judge John Lowell, of 
Boston, who was appointed by Washington, the 
first judge of the United States District Court for 
Massachusetts, 1780. The descendents are indebted 
to the Rev. John Lowell, it is said, for the change in 


their name. 


“Francis Cabot Lowell, for whom the city of 
Lowell was named, Rev. Charles Lowell of Boston, 
and the poet James Russell Lowell, the present 
minister to England, and several others who have 
shed lustre upon the family name, are of that family. 
Quite a colony of Lowells in Castine, Maine, are 
descendants of the first John. Gideon Lowell, a 
descendant of the first Richard Lowell, settled in 
Amesbury, Massachusetts, about 1720. His family 
was large, Five of his sons settled in Maine. The 
name scattered through the State and offshoots have 
emigrated to the west and made homes for new fam- 
ilies. Many of this branch have taken prominent 
places among the different occupations of life.”’ 


John W. Lowell, the subject of this 
sketch, passed through the usual vicissi- 
tudes and hardships of poor boys 
brought up under the habits of rigid 
economy, rigid morality and hard work, 
of other Vermont boys of his days. One 
of a large family in straitened circum- 
stances, brought up on a farm whose 
comparatively barren soil was a type of 
so many Vermont farms, his hardships 
were many and opportunities for educa- 
tion few. 

After the age of seven, spring, sum- 
mer and fall were to him ceaseless days 
of toil with but only one play day in the 
vear, the 4th of July. 

’ Two and a half or three months at the 
district school were his only facilities for 


education. When he had attained the 
age of eight, the father, owing to busi- 
hess misfortunes, sold out the old home 
and moved to the west side of the Green 
Mountains with his family, locating in 
the town of Bristol, Addison County. 

Here the boys got a lesson in honesty 
they never forgot. he first night in the 
new home, the father called his two boys 
to him, and, after recounting the misfor- 
tunes that had caused the change in the 
family situation, impressed it upon their 
minds that the first duty that the three 
had to perform was to pay a debt (which 
now would seem but a trifle, but in those 
days seemed larger than thousands now), 
of about one hundred dollars on the 
other side of the Green Mountains. 
Comparative prosperity followed. 

Willing hands and honest hearts soon 
paid the old debt and purchased a new 
home, where the family lived until one 
by one the children had grown up, and 
ali sought western homes, where the 
father and mother finally followed. 

At the age of seventeen, young Lowell, 
following the example of the elder 
brother, who had already worked his own 
way through college, made the greatest 
bargain of his life, by which the father, 
after long persuasion and much regret at 
losing his only remaining son at home, 
agreed to the following terms: He was 
to give his son a new suit of clothes, five 
dollars in money, and his time until he 
was twenty-one, and neither was to make 
any claim upon the other thereafter, and 
the young man bade adieu to home, to 
procure by his own toil of hands and 
brain, an academical education. With 
scant money to buy books and none to 
pay board, he entered Rutland Academy. 
By sawing wood and acting as janitor 
for the academy, and teaching such 
classes as the principal deemed him suit- 
able for, teaching district school in the 
winter, and by the generous assistance of 
the elder brother, he worked his way 
through the academical course, and, in 
the fall of 1856, joined his brother, who 
had located in the practice of law at 
Sycamore, Illinois. Here he followed 
the profession of teacher, as principal of 
the public schools at Sycamore and Ro- 
chelle, until the outbreak of the war. 

When President Lincoln made his 
first call for 75,000 troops, Mr. Lowell 
desired to resign the position he occu- 
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pied and enter the service, but was over 
pursuaded by those interested in the 
school, who by personal contributions 
largely increased his salary, and, by 
using the argument that some one must 
stay out of the army to teach the young 
generation, induced him to continue out 
his term. 

He was enjoying the summer vacation 
at the home of a sister in Wisconsin 
when the news of the disastrous battle of 
Bull’s Run reached him. He immedi- 
ately decided to return to Rochelle and 
resign his position and enter the army, 
which he did by enlisting on the 6th of 
August, 1861, as a private soldier in the 


battery (G, 2d Illinois Artillery) then - 


being formed by the brave captain, after- 
wards major and general, C. J. Stolbrand. 

When the battery was mustered in at 
Camp Butler, Mr. Lowell, who had 
taken a prominent part in organizing and 
drilling the battery was selected and 
mustered in as first lieutenant, and com- 
manded his battery in every battle as first 
lieutenant, afterwards as captain, until 
his promotion to be chief of artillery of 
the 16th Army Corps. 

A portion of his battery was at Shiloh, 
afterwards was united at Columbus at the 
time of its occupation by the Federal 
troops, still later at the occupation of 
Hickman; it moved out from there and 
fought its first battle at Union City, in 
the spring of 1862. The Union troops, 
in this fight were commanded by Gen- 
eral Buford. The enemy at early day 
were attacked and terribly defeated. 
Lieutenant Lowell’s battery opening the 
fight and firing with such precision and 
rapidity as to prevent the enemy from 
forming in line of battle and causing 
their total rout. 

Later in the year his battery was as- 
signed to the division of General John 
A. Logan, a part of the 17th corps, com- 
manded by General McPherson, which 
was a portion of Grant’s army that 
made the disastrous campaign in north- 
ern Mississippi, in the fall of ’62. 

Two guns of lieutenant Lowell’s bat- 
tery, in connection with an advance 
guard of General Grant’s, consisting of 
cavalry, met its only defeat during the 
war, on this campaign at Cofferville, 
Mississippi, but escaped without loss, 
though the cavalry deserted them at the 
first charge of the enemy. The Lieu- 


tenant and his battery following the for- 
tunes of Grant’s army, returned to Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, went down the Miss- 
issippi and took part in what is known as 
the Vicksburg campaign. Here a great 
disaster befell the battery. While being 
transported across the river below Grand 
Gulf, the boat containing Lieutenant Low- 
ell and his battery collided with another 
boat during the night and sunk in the 
rapid current of the Mississippi just as 
her bow touched the shore. Lieutenant 
Lowell, with a line, leaped into the water 
and reaching the shore succeeded in fast- 
ening it to a cottonwood tree, thereby 
holding the boat in its position unti! his 
men were all saved but two, but lost 
al! battery property, including guns, am- 
munition, 138 horses and mules, trans- 
portation, etc. Without provisions or 
shelter and but scantily clothed, they 
were left on an island for two days, 
while the balance of the army crossed 
over to fight the successful battles which 
immediately followed. 

Then a boat was sent to land them at 
Grand Gulf, from which place Lieuten- 
ant Lowell took a night ride of twenty- 
two miles across the enemy’s country, 


| and seached General Grant’s headquar- 


ters about midnight. The scene that 
there met him will probably always re- 
main fresh in his memory as one of the 
most striking ever met with in his life. 
The great Captain had just fought the 
successful battle of Fort Gibson, and at 
the moment of Lieutenant Lowell’s ar- 
rival was narrating to Adjutant General 
Thomas, (who was then in General 
Grant’s department, to organize negro 
troops) some of the incidents of the bat- 
tle of the day before. 

When the narration was over and 
Thomas had left, General Grant took 
the young lheutenant by the hand and 
leading him into the adjoining tent of 
his adjutant, the late lamented General 
Rollins, caused him to be seated beside 
him, his hands still holding tightly the 
hand of Lieutenant Lowell, and after 
expressing his deep sympathy with him 
in his. misfortune, asked Lieutenant 
Lowell to give him the particulars of the 
sad disaster, and spent nearly an hour 
in kind and friendly conversation with 
him upon matters in general, and partic- 
ularly in reference to fitting him out with 
a new battery. 
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Before parting with Lieutenant 
Lowell, he gave him orders to proceed 
to St. Louis to fit himself out with new 
guns, horses and equipments, and join 
lim again as soon as possible, which 
Lieutenant Lowell accomplished in time 
to join in the final seige of Vicksburg, 
and marched into that stronghold with 
the victorious army July 4th, 1863. 

When Generals Grant, McPherson 
and Logan were transferred to the de- 
partment of the Cumberland, after the 
disaster which befell Rosecrantz, Cap- 
tain Lowell’s battery which at that time 
happened to be on a detached expedi- 
tion in pursuit of Confederate General 
Forrest, was ussigned to the Sixteenth 
Army Corps under the immediate com- 
mand. of the brave, fighting general, 
A. J. Smith, participated in the sharp and 
decisive battle of Tupelo, July 13th, 1864, 
in which the Contederate Generals S. D. 
Lee and Forrest commanded, and in 
which the Confederates were defeated 
with a loss of over 4,000 men out of 
some 13,000 engaged. 

In the fall of 1864, Captain Lowell’s 
battery was with General Smith’s com- 
mand in pursuit of Price, in his last raid 
through Missouri,and marched some 700 
miles, passing through Independence 
and other places familiar to early Mor- 
mon history. 

General Smith’s command was then 
transferred to Nasliville to assist General 
Thomas in checking General Hood in 
his memorable campaign, while Sherman 
was on his ‘‘ March to the Sea.’’ 

The great battle of Nashville com- 
menced on the r5th day of December, 
General Smith’s command being on the 
right wing of Thomas’ army, marching 
out of their breastworks and attacking the 
enemy in theirs. 

At about noon their advance was 
checked by several batteries which con- 
fronted the second division commanded 
by the talented General Girard. The 
- General sent for Captain Lowell whose 
battery was the ‘‘crack battery’’ of the 
corps, and asked him if he could occupy 
and maintain a certain prominent posi- 
tion in front of an elegant mansion 
only about 450 yards from the enemy’s 
batteries. Captain Lowell looked at the 
dangerous position and though he re- 
garded it as little else than annihilation 
if the enemy’s batteries were served with 


any degree of accuracy, nevertheless an- 
swered: ‘I will take the position and 
maintain it as long as I have a gun left 
or a man left to serve it.’’ 

The General answered, ‘‘ good! and 
good luck attend you.’’ Captain Lowell 
moved his battery rapidly forward, but 
as they came into position and before a 
shot conld be fired, every man at one 
gun had been knocked down and some 
wounded by the explosion of the enemy’s 
shells. 

New men took their places and the 
duel opened,—the six guns of battery 
‘*G” on one side and twenty-four guns of 
the enemy on the other. The whole 
army corps rested and watched the des- 
perate battle going on between the 
batteries. 

Infantry officers afterwards stated that 
their men turned pale with excitement 
and anxiety, when it seemed as though 
Captain Lowell’s six guns which were 
fired ‘‘by battery,” (in unison) were a 
little longer delayed than usual in firing, 
and each time when they saw the flash of 
the six guns belch forth from the cloud 
of smoke and fog that had settled down 
over the battery, a cheer went up from 
thousands of throats, from one end of 
the corps to the other. Captain Lowell 
with his battery almost entirely con- 
cealed from the enemy by the smoke 
which, owing to tne dampness of the 
day and his rapid firing, settled around 
him, first gave his attention to the bat- 
tery immediately in front until he had 
silenced it. He then turned his atten- 
tion to the others one after the other till 
there fire was practically silenced. As 
this desperate artillery duel neared its 
close and while the Captain, blackend 
and begrinned with smoke, was assisting 
to serve his guns in place of disabled 
men, an orderly from General Girard ap- 
peared on the scene with an order for 
Captain Lowell to report to the General 
at once in person. ‘The general met him 
with outstretched hands in welcome, and 
told him that no man ever had a grander 
or more sympathetic audience than he 
had had in the last hour, and after de- 
scribing the anxiety and enthusiasm of 
the army over the successful encounter, 
promoted the Captain there and then on 
the field of battle, to be chief of artil- 
lery of the division, which position he 
held during that and the succeeding 
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day’s battle, which terminated in the 
entire destruction of Hood's army. 

As soon as the reports of the battle 
had been made, General Thomas issued 
an order, forming the batteries of the 
Sixteenth army corps into an artillery 
brigade, and assigning Captain Lowell 
to the command of the same as chief of 
artillery on the staff of Major General 
A. J. Smith, thus promoting him over the 
heads of seven officers who out-ranked 
him. In this position he served until the 
close of the war, participating in all the 
battles in which the corps was engaged, 
including the successful siege and cap- 
ture of Spanish Fort, Fort Blakely, and 
the sequent capture of Mobile. For his 
meritorious conduct in the last named 
battles he was recommended in an auto- 
graph letter written by Major-General 
Smith, to be promoted to major and 
lieutenant-colonel by brevet. The corps 
was at Montgomery, the capital of Ala- 
bama, when the news of the surrender 
of Lee and the death of President Lin- 
coln reached them. Colonel Lowell and 
his old battery were ordered to Spring- 
field Illinois, for ‘‘ muster out,’’ and 
were there finally disharged on the 6th 
of September, 1865, having been in the 
service four years and one month, and 
participating in twenty battles and en- 
gagements. Col. Lowel] received some 
slight wounds, but none of a serious 
nature, during the war. 

Of the 240 men who, at different 
times, had composed his battery, 168 
were left to be mustered out at the close, 
the balance having been killed in battle, 
discharged for disability, or promoted 
outside of the battery. 

Mr. Lowell at once engaged in active 
business life, and started the first book 
and music store at Sycamore, Illinois; 
but finding, at the close of the year that 
his out-door army life had unfitted him 
for such close confinement, he engaged 
in the lumbering business in northern 
Wisconsin for the next succeeding four 
years, and, while there, made the busi- 
ness and personal acquaintance of the 
members of the firms of J. I. Case & Co. 
and Fish Brothers, whose agencies he 
has so long held in this Territory. 

Exposure to the damp, cold climate of 
the lumbering region, between Green 


Bay and Lake Michigan had so affected 
Mr. Lowell’s health that, at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Stephen Bull, of the firm of 
J, I. Case & Co., whom Mr. Lowell re- 
gards as one of the noblest of men, and 
one of the ‘‘squarest’’ business men he 
has ever met, he decided to accept their 
agency with such other desirable agencies 
as he could secure and make a change of 
base to Salt Lake City, whose climate 
Mr. Bull (who had lately visited our 
lovely city) thought would be beneficial 
to his health. 

Closing out business there, selling his 
mill and pine lands, he arrived in Salt 
Lake City, August 3rd, 1870, Delighted 
with the climate and with the magnifi- 
cent city and the surrounding scenery 
which reminded him of his old Green 
Mountain home, only that everything 
was upon a grander scale here, Mr. 
Lowell spent several weeks in visiting 
and examining our mountain scenery, 
enjoying the sports of trout fishing and 
duck shooting, to which amusements he 
long has been and still is devotedly at- 
tached. 

His subsequent successful business 
career is well known to this community, 
and he has established for himself an 
enviable business reputation over all this 
Rocky Mountain region. 

He owns and has beautified one of the 
pleasantest private residences in the City. 
He has a family consisting of wife, one 
daughter and three sons, the sons all’ 
being born in this City. Few business 
men are so devoted to home life as Mr. 
Lowell, it often having been remarked 
that he could never be found at but two 
places—his office or his home. In the 
education of his children and the society 
of his family and books are his princi- 
ple pleasures. Heis warmly attached ‘to 
Utah, being an enthusiatic admirer of 
its climate and scenery where he designs 
to spend the remainder of his life. No 
one could be more liberal than he to 
others as to their religious belief, as he 
has never adopted any of the religious 
tenets of the day. 

Temperate in his habits, still adhering 
to the rigid code of morality taught by 
a pious father and mother, Utah should 

e proud to receive all comers of Mr. 
Lowell’s character. 
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In the prize essays on ‘‘ Utah, Her At- 
tractions and Resources, as Inviting the 
Attention of ‘Tourists and those seek- 
ing Permanent Homes,’’ Robert W. 
Sloan, in his essay, which took the prize, 
has well put the subject of our Coal and 
Iron thus: 

‘‘The promise of Utah’s greatness is 
found in the resources within her borders, 
which will favor the growth of manu- 
facturing industries. These manufactur- 
ing industries, which, in a general sense, 
are to secure for Utah wealth and power, 
are of a class more or less dependent upon 
mining. To prove the correctness of 
this assertion, it is only necessary to 

_point to our iron resources. One may 
travel the world over in search of iron 
and he will return to Utah the more 
firmly convinced that nowhere can this 
metal be found in more abundance, in 
greater variety, or of a quality that yields 
more readily to the touch ofthe artisan. 
There is, in this. small Territory, 
enough iron to supply the entire world 
for centuries. The time must come when 
this wealth of iron, yet destined to rival 
the wealth of the Indies, will offer an 
unfailing opportunity for profitable and 
extensive investment. This time once 
arrived, it will not be long before the 
mining of iron ores equals in proportion 
the mining for precious metals. In this 
respect the mining and manufacturing 
industries are allied. But this is not all. 
The foundation for extensive industries 
in other directions is almost as great. 
The fuel supply is unlimited, consisting 
of coal in many varieties, in oil shales, 
mineral wax, etc. Besides iron, there are 
gold, silver, lead, antimony, sait, copper, 
and other minerals, each of which would 
justify the establishment of suitable in- 


dustries. These are some of the ele- 
ments upon which the future of Utah 
depends. The foundation now having 


been laid—iron will be manufactured on 
an extensive scale. In these respects 
Utah is unexcelled in the inducements 
she offers to those insearch of permanent 
homes.”’ 

ColaOry. Hollisters in his’ excellent 
essay upon the resources of Utah, upon 
the subject of coal and iron says: 


««The great coal-field of Utah is in the 
Vol—2 E 


Wasatch Range, and high up on its 
eastern acclivity. It extends nearly the 
length of the Territory. There are 
thousands of square miles—plenty for 
ages. It isa lignite, like the other Wes- 
tern coals, and like them will no doubt 
make fair coke. Save the spathic, all 
the ores of iron occur in Utah every- 
where, the heaviest and richest deposits 
in Iron County. Hematites and mag- 
netites crop out there in a belt two miles 
wide and sixteen long in great masses. 
One, called «The Blowout’ contains 
three million tons standing. Professor 
Newberry, after analyzing, says many of 
these deposits are first-class Bessemer 
ores. Water and coal are plenty and 
convenient, and wood for charcoal. 
Important iron deposits occur at Tintic, 
in Cache Valley, about Ogden, and in 
other localities. 

‘«The entire basin of Utah has been a 
laboratory where the primitive processes 
of nature’ were long active. Amongst 
the results, aside from silver, gold, lead, 
iron, and coal, are sulphur, gypsum, red 
and yellow ochres, salt, mineral wax, 
soluble ’salts,- manganese, antimony, bis- 
muth, copper, zinc, arsenic, cobalt, cin- 
nabar, mica, molybdenum, brick and fire 
clays, fatty, potter’s and porcelain clays, 
and firestone. Granites, sandstones, 
and limestones for building, occur in 
profusion, and marble in great variety, 
some kinds taking a high polish. Ante- 
lope Island affords fine beds of green 
and royal purple slate of good quality. 
Volcanic products, and fossils of all the 
formations abound. 

“Tt is believed that Utah affords une- 
qualed facilities for the manufacture of 
iron. The materials abound, labor and 
supplies are cheap, there is an ample 
market—the entire Pacific Coast—and 
it is far enough from iron-making 
Europe and America to preclude their 
moving their product here and selling it 
cheaper than it can be produced here, 
The works should be calculated to re- 
duce the ores and to manufacture all 
kinds of iron and steel. 


THE HOME COAL COMPANY. 


There has been great danger of our 
Utah coal fields being monopolized by 
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the great railroad passing through our 
Territory, but the prospect of an escape 
from such an all-prevailing monopoly 
appears in the organization of the Home 
Coal Company, as an adjunct of the Utah 
Eastern Railroad, and the mining opera- 
tions now being rapidly pushed forward 
by the Pleasant Valley Coal Company 
for the supply of the great demand for 
coal at the metropolis of our Territory. 

The organization of the Home Coal 
Company has been greatly due to 
the untiring energy and zeal of Mr. 
Fred. Mitchell, in promoting the home 
interests of our people in opposition to 
the coal monopoly which threatened us. 
As early as 1864 Mr. Mitchell became 
interested in the Wasatch Coal Mine, 
situated near Coalville, Summit County. 
It is by far the most extensive coal 
claim in that vicinity. Realizing that 
these mines would inevitably become a 
source of fuel supply for Salt Lake City 
and, vicinity he, with persistent pertina- 
city, notwithstanding the great induce- 
ments to resign it to the monopoly, has 
held that coaJ interest in the hope that 
transportation facilities would be created 
to enable a home coal mining company 
to supply at a cheap rate much of the 
coal consumed in Salt Lake City. 

The Home Coal Company was organ- 
ized as an adjunct of the Utah Eastern 
Railroad, Oct. 8, 1880, with R. C. 
Chambers, President. R. T. Burton, 
Vice- President, F. A. Mitchell, Secre- 
tary, and Henry Dinwoodey, Treasurer. 
Directors: George Crismon, John A. 
Groesbeck, C. W. Bennett, and Edmund 
Wilkes; these forming the incorporating 
board. The capital stock of the Home 
Coal Company, is $250,000, divided 
into 25,000 shares of $10 each. 

The company purchased the properties 
of the Wasatch and Crismon coal mines, 
both situated near Coalville. Summit 
County, Utah. These mines contain 
some 340 acres of coal lands, and the 
claims embrace the most extensive coal 
fields in that vicinity. The vein pitches 
one foot in three to the north-easterly, 
varying from ten to fourteen feet in 
thickness. The character of the vein is 
a lignite of an excellent quality for 
domestic and machinery uses. In ad- 
dltion to purchasing the foregoing prop- 
erties, the Home Coal Company 
leased the Spriggs’ coal mine, situ- 


ated in Coalville, which latter they 
worked in connection with the Wa- 
satch and Crismon mines, unii! Feb- 
ruary last, at which time they gave 
up the lease on the Spriggs mine, and 
are now working exclusively their own 
properties. The supply of coal in these 
mines is apparently inexhaustible. The 
average out-put for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1881, was 2,093 toms per 
month, which will be materially in- 
creased during the present year. ‘Lhe 
greater portion of the supply from these 
mines is sent to Park City, v/a the Utah 
Eastern Railroad. The Ontario obtains 
its entire supply of coal from them. 
Previous to the reduction of rates on 
coal in Salt Lake, these mines also sup- 
plied a large portion of the fuel con- 
sumed in this City, hauled by teams;, 
and when the Utah Eastern shall be ex- 
tended to this City, as contemplated, 
these mines will undoubtedly furnish the 
most desirable cheap fuel obtained from 
the eastern district, they being within 
fifty miles of Salt Lake City, while from 
every other direction the nearest route is 
one hundred miles. 


FREDERICK A. MITCHELL. 


Our esteemed fellow citizen who is 
prominently connected with the ‘‘Home 
Coal Company,’’ was for many years 
identified with the foremost commercial 
movements of our Territory. The firm 
of Godbe and Mitchell very properly 
takes a historical place in the growth of 
Utah’s commerce, and Mr. Mitchell still 
keeps abreast with the foremost repre- 
sentatives of our home development and 
industries. 

Frederick A. Mitchell was born in the 
town of Sheffield, Yorkshire, July 14, 
1835. His father was a man of scrupu- 
lous integrity and sobriety, which, as all 
our people know, has been a distin- 
guishing mark in the life of his son Fred- 
erick. The elder Mitchell was 4 
machinist; and for several generations 
the family followed mechanical pursuits. 
The great-grandfather of the subject of 
this sketch came from Scotland, and the 
grandfather was among the first members 
of the Methodist Church. The latter 
was a local preacher; so also was his son, 
F. A. Mitchell’s father. His wife, the 
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mother of Frederick, was Sarah Mallin- 
son, of the same county. ‘The father was 
a Methodist local preacher when he 
came into the Mormon Church, which 
he joined in November, of the year 
1844, just after the martyrdom of Jos- 
eph and Hyrum Smith. Up to the emi- 
gration of the family, which was in 
1849, the elder Mitchell was an active 
minister in the local organization of the 
Sheffield Couterence. He emigrated 
with his family, in the ship Zetland, to 
New Orleans, and thence to St. Louis, 
where his son Frederick remained en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits till the 
spring of 1854. 

At the aye of eleven the son left 
school, and from 1846 to 1849, he was 
employed in learning the art of engray- 
ing and etching, and acquired quite a 
proficiency for a youth of his age. 

On the arrival of the family at St. 
Louis, in January 1850, the parents and 
four other members of the family were 
prostrated by ‘‘ship fever,’’ Frederick 
alone escaping that disease, which cir- 
cumstance left him wholly with the bur- 
den of supporting the family. He was 
at this time not yet fifteen years of age. 
Thus put, by necessity, upon the tax of 
his native ingenuity, and, to us to-day, 
well-known inventiveness, he conceived 
the idea of bringing the skill which he 
had acquired in the art of engraving to 
the support of the family. He daily 
visited the wealthy portions of the town 
and obtained various articles of cutlery, 
knives, scissors, etc., to etch their owners’ 
names and monograms upon the articles. 
By this means he was enabled to obtain 
ample support for the family until they 
all recovered. Subsequently, in the 
spring of 1850, he became employed in 
the mercantile dry goods establishment 
of McCleland, Scruggs & Co., which 
changed his life pursuit from a branch of 
art to the broad field of commerce; yet 
to this day he retains much of the artist 
ingenuity which has been often mani- 
fested in his commercial inventiveness. 
His parents, after the first year, left St. 
Louis and went into the country, where 
the father engaged in farming. 

When young Mitchell took service 
with the firm of McCleland, Scruggs & 
Co., he was but fifteen years of age, but 
so rapidly did he rise in the estimation 
of the members of the firm that, when he 


had been there two years, he was put on 
the staff of regular salesmen, Mr. 
Scruggs was one of the best commercial 
book-keepers, and he taking a great in- 
terest in young Mitchell, taught him the 
art of book-keeping. Having also access 
to the Mercantile Library Institution, as 
one of its members, he was furnished 
with all the facilities of self-education, 
so that Mr. Mitchell is known to-day as 
quite an educated man, both in com- 
merce and general useful knowledge. 
He is decidedly a man of self culture, 
but, being constitutionally modest and 
reticent, he has never sought to display 
himself in’ society or to figure promi- 
nently in public affairs. 

When he was about to emigrate to 
Utah, the firm at St. Louis offered him 
very desirable inducements if he would 
remain. But the all-desirable object in 
his mind was to gather with the body of 
the Saints. He had joined the Church 
when he was only ten years of age; and, 
as natural with a young, earnest man, 
possessing a highly mental and religious 
organization, no commercial induce- 
ments could prevail where the higher 
duties of his life as a Latter-day Saint 
came in; this view is also to be taken 
of his entire career up to the present 
time. 

He left St. Louis in April of 54, 
joined his family in Jersey County, 
Illinois, and with them gathered to 
Utah, where they arrived in September 
of the same year. 

‘here is an incident connected with 
this journey across the plains which 1s 
worthy of record, as an item of the In- 
dian history of the nation. The company 
that Mr. Mitchell migrated to Utah in, was 
that of Captain James Brown. When 
they arrived at Laramie, they found four 
or five thousand Sioux and Cheyenne 
warriors awaiting the arrival of the In- 
agent, with their annuities from Govern- 
ment. Captain Brown camped with his 
company in the heart of the Indian en- 
campment, and they committed their 
animals to the care of the Indians. 
During the night, a young Indian buck, 
being hard pushed for food, in conse- 
quence of having waited so long for the 
Indian agent, whose arrival was still in 
the uncertain future, stole a trader’s cow 
aud butchered it. The trader com- 
plained to the officer at Fort Laramie, 
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Within one hour after Captain Brown’s 
company left the Indian encampment, 
the officer at the fort, with a posse of his 
men and the trader, went to the head- 
quarters of the chief and demanded the 
thief to be surrendered to them. The 
chief refused; but, after sending out to 
make enquiries, and ascertaining the 
fact that the young Indian had stolen the 
cow, proposed to the officer that he 
would pay for the cow out of his annui- 
ties when the agent should arrive. The 
officer refusing, a disputation ensued, 
whereupon, the officer shot the chief 
upon the spot. The Indian warriors 
rose, and in vengeance killed every man 
of the posse, including the trader. 
From that moment the Indians were in 
open war with the United States and the 
traders, which was the origin of the 
General Harney expedition. Harney, 


_ of Ash Hollow notoriety, who became 


notorious under the name of the ‘‘squaw 
killer.”’? But, during all this Indian 
warfare, the Indians allowed the Mor- 
mons to pass without molestation. This 
circumstance, so near the personal ex- 
perience of Mr. Mitchell, has greatly 
impressed him with the unjust character 
of the treatment of the Indians. and the 
wisdom of President Young’s well-known 
Indian policy; and his testimony of 
the cause of this trouble is certainly a 
valuable historical item. 

The commercial career of Mr. Mitch- 
ell in Utah, soon commenced. A few 
days after his arrival, he obtained em- 
ployment in the firm of J. M. Horner & 
Co., of which William H. Hooper was 
the chief resident member; William S. 
Godbe was with him in the same service. 
This was at the beginning of the first 
commercial epoch of our Territory, so 
that both Godbe and Mitchell grew up 
from the beginning, in the very heart of 
Utah’s commerce and enterprise. He 
remained in the service of this firm till 
the spring of 1856. Meantime, on the 
15th of November, 1855, he married Miss 
Margrett, daughter of Ralph and Ann 
Thompson, On the same occasion, her 
twin sister, Annie, was married to W. S. 
Godbe, the ceremonies being performed 
by President Brigham Young. These 
sisters possessed a rare type of beauty, 
and so much resembled each other, even 
to their voice, that for years they were 
constantly mistaken one for the other. 


Ten children has been born to Mr. 
Mitchell of this marriage. 

In the spring of 1856, Mr. Mitchell 
was called on a mission to the Sandwich 
Islands. ‘To reach his field of labor he 
engaged with the missionaries going 
from Utah ,to settle Carson Valley, to 
drive their stock, performing that service 
simply for his supplies. | Reaching Car- 
son, he left them and proceeded thence 
to Placerville, the entire journey from 
Salt Lake City being performed on foot. 
He spent several months in California in 
the farming districts to obtain his outfit 
to the Sandwich Islands. He arrived at 
Honolulu in the latter part of September. 
During his mission he travelled exten- 
sively on all the Islands excepting one 
of the group, and acquired a very good 
knowledge of the Hawaiian language. 
In three months from his arrival he was 
able to address the natives in their own 
language. The method that he pursued 
was a very ingenious one. He procured 
a Hawaiian Testament, and, choosing a 
verse.for his first lesson, set to work to 
master it, which he did by getting a 
native to read the verse, repeating it 
after him till he got the pronounciation. 
He then took his vocabulary and ob- 
tained the English meaning of the words; 
next set himself to translation, which he 
finished by comparing carefully with the 
English versions. The first lesson cost 
him days of study and practice; it be- 
ing accomplished, he set himself to mas- 
ter one verse every day, until the whole 
chapter was committed to memory, and 
he was enabled to rehearse the chapter 
in both languages. Thus be obtained a 
fair comprehension of the native lan- 
guage and its idioms, besides practice in 
its utterance, and during his two years’ 
mission this thorough training reached 
proficiency. 

In the summer of 1858, Mr. Mitchell 
left the Sandwich Islands, all the Elders 
throughout the world having been called 
home in consequence of the ‘‘ Utah 
war.’’ He worked his passage to San 
Francisco on board the bark Fanny 
Major. Arriving in California, he was 
appointed to visit the scattered Saints 
in the Northern part of the State, from 
which he gathered a number of families 
and organized them into a company 
bound for Utah. They started on their 


journey in August, crossing the plains 
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via the Humbolt route to this city, the 
company being under his charge. Shortly 
after starting from Sacramento the com- 
pany was joined by David M. Stuart’s 
company from Oregon. ‘They arrived 
in Salt Lake City in the latter part of 
October, 1858. The people had just 
returned from their exodus south. 

The commercial business of our Terri- 
tory being now renewed, Mr. Mitchell 
engaged with W, S. Godbe in his drug 
business, and remained with him two 
years. He next started on his own ac- 
count, in 1861, in the commission busi- 
ness, going to California to make pur- 
chases for the people. Mr. Mitchell 
was the pioneer in this line, and to his 
inspiring efforts, in opening the way for 
this people to purchase on their own 
account, is very much to be credited the 
advance of Utah’s commerce, which also 
indirectly led to the co-operative mer- 
cantile movement. In the winter of 
1863-4, he formed a co-partnership with 
W.S. Godbe, entirely upon the basis of 
the commission business, and ‘‘ Godbe 
& Mitchell’’ became quite famous as the 
‘¢ purchasing commission merchants” for 
the people of Utah. The object was to 
purchase supplies, from the smallest article 
to the heaviest machinery, to save to the 
consumers and establishers of home 
enterprises, bringing their importations 
down to the lowest possible advance 
upon first costs, charging from five to 
ten per cent., according to quantity. 
The rates. of the regular merchants’ 
profits at that time were, on staple goods, 
from fifty to one hundred and fifty per 
cent. It was a time when our regular 
merchants made fortunes out of the peo- 
ple very rapidly, so that the commercial 
enterprises of Godbe & Mitchell were 
looked upon as public-spirited move- 
ments, and such indeed was the intent of 
their projectors. 

Mr. Mitchell was the purchasing agent 
of the firm, but both of the partners 
yearly went to the States. 
year they purchased over $60,000 worth 
of goods for the people, and in ’65 and 
’66, they purchased $150,000 worth each 
year, at the same rates of percentage. 
' They opened the first year’s supplies in 
the old store of Staines & Needham; 
the next year on the corner where now 
stands the Deseret Bank; the third year 
in the Sharkey store, and the fourth year’ 


The first | 


in the Godbe Exchange Buildings, then 
newly erected. Meantime three or four 
other firms, incited by the success of 
this firm, engaged in the same line, and 
Utah commerce was brought down to the 
more equitable basis of smaller profits, 
which soon was further reduced by the 
coming of the Union Pacific Railroad 
to our borders. 

It was at this period that the star of 
co-operation rose in our commercial 
horizon. The circumstances of those 
times led to the dissolution of partner- 
ship between Godbe & Mitchell, in the 
fall of 1868, by mutual consent, Mitchell 
purchasing the Godbe interest. 

Mr. Mitchell now sought to extend 
his base of commercial operations upon 
a more perfect plan, for the benefit of 
the people. Having, by the commission 
business, already saved to them from 
three to five hundred thousand dollars, 
and in view of the increasing facilities of 
transportation by the railroad, the ob- 
taining of the greatest amount of States 
supplies for the community at the least 
cost, upon ‘some co-operative plan, was 
the subject of his serious consideration. 
He proposed to obtain a stock-subscrip- 
tion, and, with the money thus com- 
bined in behalf of the community, to 
import merchandise and machinery, and, 
after deducting expenses, the profits were 
to be divided among the shareholders. 
The project designed that the stock 
should be divided among the people in 
small amounts, rather than centralized 
with the merchant capitalists—so that 
the consumer should obtain the gains 
arising from the business. 

It is also designed to offer country co- 
operative organizations an opportunity to 
consolidate their capital with the general 
institution, which, in addition to carry- 
ing on the local business, would be ident- 
ified with and interested in the general 
institution. For instance, an organiza- 
tion with a capital of $5,000.00, could 
subscribe to that amount in the capital 
stock of the general institution, and 
thereby become a kind of a branch or- 
ganization, but independent in tanage- 
ment and liabilities, interested in the 
welfare of the former, so far as its por- 
tion of the capital would be concerned. 
All such organizations, it was intended 
to supply with merchandise at five 
per cent. advance on cost, on thirty to 
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sixty days’ time, to the amount of their 
stock subscribed, holding as collateral 
security the said stock, as indemnity for 
any failure to meet their obligations. In 
the course of thirty days, say one-half of 
the first purchase would be sold, and 
payments to the amount made on the 
former purchases and new supplies ob- 
tained—and so on from time to time, 
when with economy and care, in a short 
time would be able to subscribe to a fur- 
ther amount in the capital of the gen- 
eral institution, and increase the local 
capital in trade—forming in a few years 
a commercial compact, that would defy 
and place it beyond all possibility for 
foreign interest not so identified with 
the general business to succeed in ob- 
taining any support. 

Encourage the distribution of the cap- 
ital stock in small sums to the masses 
—the artizan—the laborer—the farmer 
—who are the consumers—hence the 
sole patrons to the commerce of the 
country. Encourage no interest save 
such as are legitimately theirs, and suc- 
cessful union, socially and commercially, 
would be inevitable. 


From these hintings of a co-operative 
plan, it appears the present system 
was afterwards started, which deterred 
Mr. Mitchell from prosecuting his de- 
sign. Seeing the mercantile and commis- 
sion business was absorbed by the Co op., 
he turned his attention to manufacturing 
tin and sheet iron ware. In this he was 
engaged till 1873, when he was called 
on his second mission to the Sandwich 
Islands. There being several very in- 
teresting historical items to be nar- 


rated, we copy from Mr. Mitchell’s 
notes: 


‘In May, 1873, I left Salt Lake City, 
accompanied by my wife and family, 
five children, to fill a mission to the 
Sandwich Islands, where I had been 
called at the previous conference to labor 
in charge of that mission. We arrived 
at Laie, on the Island of Oahu, on the 
3rd day of June following. In addition 
to my ministerial labors, I had the 
charge of the sugar interest, established 
with the view of furnishing the natives 
with remunerative labor, to induce them 
to gather on the property of Laie, 
which had been purchased under the di- 
rection of the late President Brigham 


Young, for a gathering place for the 
natives. During our residence at that 
place, we were honored with a visit by his 
majesty, King Kalakaua, accompanied 
by a number of distinguished members 
of his family, and a retinue of some 
fifty others. One of the objects of his 
majesty’s visit to the Mormon_head- 
quarters was to learn personally the 
character of our work among his peo- 
ple, and the influence we exerted among 
them. The natives have a high respect 
for their ruling chiefs, and on that oc- 
casion, all was hauoli a oli oft ana. 
Some 500 or 600 Hawaiian Mormons 
were assembled in honor of the occasion. 
The King addressed them, expressing 
his unqualified appreciation of all he 
had seen of the labors of the Mormon 
missionaries, and urged that they should 
observe the principles he had_ heard 


‘enunciated by their president. 


**So deeply did he appreciate our efforts 
among his people, that publicly on 
several occasions, he spoke in commen- 
dation of it, and referred to us as an ex- 
ample of what he would have all his 
people to be. He gave me an invita- 
tion to visit him in Honolulu, which I 
did on several occasions, and found him 
highly interested in the history of our 
people in. Utah, their exodus from the 
Eastern States, the Divine mission of 
Joseph Smith the Prophet, and our 
theory of the family of man, to which 
his people belong, which he declared 
were in accord wholly with tie views he 
entertained. I gave him anarration of 
the history of the aborigines of Amer- 
ica, as recorded in the Book of Mor- 
mon, and, on the occasion of my last 
visit to him, before returning to Utah, 
I requested the privilege to send him, 
from Utah, at the earliest favorable op- 
portunity, a copy of the Book of Mor- 
mon and Doctrine and Covenants. He 
assured me he would be delighted to re- 
ceive them. ‘The promise then made I 
fulfilled a few months after my return to 
Utah, sending to him by the hands of 
Elder H. P. Richards, a missionary to 
the Sandwich Islands, a neatly bound 
copy of the ‘‘ Book of Mormon,” ‘*Doc- 
trine and Covenants,’’ ‘‘Key to Theol- 
ogy,’ and ‘Voice of -Warning’’— 
which he duly received, and extended to 
Elder Richards the same cordial atten- 


’ tention he had manifested to me. The 
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change of feeling in government circles 
on those Islands towards the Missionary 
from Utah, has been of a marked char- 
ter. For many years before the occurrence 
of the King’s visit to Laie, we were de- 
prived of being eligible to several priv- 
ileges accorded to all other Christian 
missionaries there; such as exemption 
from the annual decapita tax, and the 
privilege of obtaining government li- 
censes to solemnize marriages—which 
was obtained by Elder Richards.* 

‘During our residence, September 28, 
1874, at Laie, our son Herman Frank 
was born. I returned to Utah with my 
family, in March, 1875.” 


In 1876, Mr. Mitchell sold his entire 
interest in his tin and sheet iron business 
to his partner, David James, being 
then employed by Z. C. M. I. to travel 
throughout the Territory in the interest 
of that Institutions He made two trips 
to most of the settlements, as far as St. 
George, in the south, Pioche in the 
west, and Franklin, Cache County, in 
the north—and compiled a business di- 
rectory for the private use of Z.C. M. I., 
of the branch institutions, and of 
the products and resources of the set- 
tlements visited. Afterwards, he was 
employed in the establishment in Salt 
Lake, until July 15th, 1879. 

Being then in a position to re-open 
and develop the Wasatch Coal Mine, he 
resigned the position in the Z. C. M. I. 
to attend personally to that interest, and, 
after making a careful survey of the 
ground, located a new shaft on the pro- 
perty, estimating the coal vein to be 
ninety-three feet below the surface at 
that point. On the 28th day of March, 
1880, his exertions were rewarded with 
obtaining the coal vein at a depth of 
ninety-two feet seven inches, about five 
inches short of his calculations. During 
the summer of 1880, the Utah Eastern 
Railway was projected and commenced, 
designed to give railroad connection 
between the Wasatch and Crismon 
Mines and Park City, Summit County, 
and Salt Lake City, and to afford relief 
against the anticipated monopoly in fuel 
from mines further east than Summit 


*Case, J..P, Kaupan, tax collector of Koolauloa, 
Oahu, vs. H. P. Richards. Decision of Justice Lawrence 
McCully for the April Term, 1879. Published in the 
Deseret News, December 17th, 1879, 


County. Being solicited to consolidate 
the Wasatch interest with a new coal 
company, to be operated in the interest 
of the contemplated new railroad to 
Salt Lake City w/a Park City, and the 
terms being satisfactory, he became asso- 
ciated with the Home Coal Company, 
organized on the 8th day of October, 
1880, trusting that by means of this new 
enterprise Salt Lake County would be 
furnished direct with a full supply of 


fuel at the lowest possible renumerative » 


rate, from mines within our own Terri- 
tory, and owned and operated by those 
whose interests are identified with the 
people of the Territory. 

Concerning Mr. Mitchell’s further 
pursuits and studies, it may be observed 
that during the last ten years he has 
been a zealous student of surveying and 
civil engineering, appropriating as much 
time possible, consistent with his duties 
to business obligations, ever observing 
the early adopted rule of his life—never 
allow a moment of valuable time to. go 
to waste without finding something use- 
ful to do, or some useful information to 
acquire. Among his labors in surveying 
is a map of the Laie property, con- 
taining 6,o00 acres, with a sea-board 
of between two and three miles, 
and containing several hundred na- 
tives’ homesteads, as well as all other 
points of interest to the plantation, care- 
fully noted. In August, 1880, he was 
elected ‘surveyer of Summit County, U. 
T., and, in May 1881, received the ap- 
pointment, under Surveyer General Fred 
Salomon, of deputy United States min- 
eral surveyer. 

In closing this sketch of the life and 
character of Mr. Fred Mitchell, it may 
be said 1n the summary that, as a man of 
commerce, he has lived more in the pro- 
motion of plans and enterprises for the 
benefit of the people than for his own 
financial prosperity. This is quite un- 
usual in a man possessing so much native 
commercial ability and love of enter- 
prise as seen in his career. The organic 
reason of this is, speaking phrenologi- 
cally, Mr. Mitchell has small ‘‘ Acquisi- 
tiveness,’’ large ‘‘Benevolence,’’ large 
‘‘Tdeality,’’ and large ‘‘ veneration.’’ 
The difference between him and_his 
brother-in-law and former partner, W. 5, 
Godbe, is, that Godbe has large ‘‘Ac- 
quisitiveness ’’ and large ‘‘ Destructive- 
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ness,’” combined with ‘‘ Benevolence’”’ 
enough for a philanthrophist, and 
‘‘Tdeality” sufficient for a poet. Godbe, 
makes millions and spends them; but 
his large ‘‘ Destructiveness ’’ and ‘‘Com- 
bativeness’’ carry him over all obstacles 
and recover him from his own ruins. 
‘Together, Mitchell and Godbe were just 
the men to have organized vast schemes 


of industries for the. employment of | 


masses, for such would have been the 
hobbies of Mitchell combined with his 
plan of co-operative commerce. Mitch- 
ell, is by his phrenological organism, 
just fitted for such a work, and that is 
the very reason why he figured so promi- 
nently in our Utah commerce in the 
early days, when the community needed 
him as their agent. He is scrupulonsly 
honest, uncommon in his lack of sel- 
fishness, is a man of very fine feelings, 
excellent intellect, combined with ex- 
traordinary ‘‘push’’ and love of enter- 
prise. The community owes more to 
Mr. Fred. Mitchel! than is appreciated. 
We rank him as quite a marked charac- 
ter in the history of our Territory. 


BISHOP DAVID JAMES. 


David James, whom we have briefly 
sketched in the history of Paradise as 
its first bishop and a city founder, is at 
present oneof the most prominent rep- 
resentavive of the mechanical industries 
of our Territory. 

He was born in Shrewsbury, England, 
on the 5th day of November, 1832. 
His mother died when he was seven 
years of age. He was brought up in the 
Episcopal Church. He-was raised in the 
gas works, which has fitted him for his 
present business usefulness, not only to 
Salt Lake City, but to the Territory gen 
erally. He went to the gas-fitting at the 
age of eleven, and so proficient did he 
become that, at the age of sixteen, he 
took the place of a fitter as a journey- 
man, and was made superintendent of 
the gas metres of that town. He re- 
tained that position till he left for Utah, 
resigning the almost certain prospect of 
the superintendence of the establish- 
ment. 

At about the age of fourteen, Mormon 
Elders came to Shrewsbury and preached 


out of doors. On this occasion the | 


Elder preached near the gas works, and _ 
opposite the house of David James’ 
father The lad in his chamber, with 
the window open and his Bible in his 
hand, listened to the preacher and read 
after him every passage of Scripture to 
which the speaker referred. There and 
then he was convinced of the truth of 
Mormonism; but it is necessary to ex- 
plain as the reason of this quick com- 
prehension of the Gospel in one 
so young that he was at the time a Sun- 
day school teacher and familiar with the 
Bible. The elder who preached on that 
occasion, and under whom he became 
convinced, was Elder Thomas Thomas. 
Soon afterwards T. D. Brown, well 
known in Utah history, came to labor 
in Shrewsbury. Young James followed 
up the preaching, and on the 4th of 
April, 1848, he was baptized into the 
Church, without his family knowing 
anything of the circumstance. The fol- 
lowing November he was ordained a 
priest, when he was only sixteen years of 
age. During the next two years he 
preached and distributed tracts in the 
locality around. He was next ordained 
an elder by Franklin D. Richards, and 
appointed to preside over the Asterly 
Branch of the Shropshire Conference. 

On the 2d of January, he married 
Miss Jane Humphreys of Shrewsbury. 
She came into the Church at about the 
same time that her husband joined it, and 
they were married on the event of their 
emigration to Zion. The newly married 
couple left Liverpool on the 15th of 
February, 1853, on board the ship 
Elvira Owen, and landed at New Orleans 
after a voyage of six weeks. They 
came straight to Utah the same season 
and settled at Draper. Here Bishop 
James remained till he went to Cache 
Valley, when, as we have seen in the 
history of the settlements, he was ap- 
pointed to the Bishopric of Paradise, 
being ordained to the office of High 
Priest to fill his calling. Concerning 
his ministerial life it may be said that 
Bishop James has been a very active 
man and he is still one of the home mis- 
slonaries; but at the present date we 
have to consider him rather as one of 
the most useful. mechanics and business 
men in the Territory. 

When Mr. Fred. Mitchell went on a 
mission to the Sandwich Islands, David 
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James was counseled by President Young 
to remove to Salt Lake City, and en- 
gage with Mr. Mitchell in the tinning 
business, and also to establish him- 
self in business as a plumber and gasfitter 
here. At that time the gas works of Salt 
Lake City were in process of erection 
David James was the only man in 
the Territory who had _ sufficient ex- 
perience and managing ability in that 
line to establish the business then needed, 
and which has since grown to considera- 
ble importance. He had been useful as 
a bishop and city-founder, and was 
known as a live, progressive man in that 
sphere; but, the industries of the Terri- 
tory now needing his service, he at pres- 
ent more properly ranks among the rep- 
resentative business men. 


After the return of Mr. Fred. Mitchell 
David James bought his partner out, and 
his establishment now unites the two 
branches of business in his own name. 
He has lived up to the times and ad- 
vanced the industries of the Territory 
in his particular sphere. He has a 
branch establishment at Ogden and an- 


other at Logan; and he does the prin- 


cipal tinning, plumbing and gas and 
steam-fitting of the Territory. He does 
the plumbing work for the Salt Lake 
City Water Works, and superintends the 
laying of all the mains. Among the 
things he has done, is the lighting and 
heating by steam of the new Assembly 
Hall, all the work in Zion’s Co-oper- 
ative Mercantile Institution of the same 
class; heating and lighting of the 
Walker Opera House, and he is now 
engaged on the Logan Temple in exe- 
cuting all the work of his various 
branches of business. He keeps in his 
employ over thirty hands; and, on Main 
Street, near the Deseret National Bank, 
he has a fine store which cost him 
$15,000. Last year (1881) he went to 
England on business. One of the 
results of this visit to his native land, 
was the emigration of his only brother 
and family. 


In closing this sketch, it may .be ob- 
served that David James properly ranks 
in Utah history as one of the founders 
of our cities, a self-made man, and a 
representative citizen. 


DUNNE’S ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS. 


During the last few years quite a 
marked improvement has been made in 
our City, by the fine ornamental iron- 
work wrought by Mr. Daniel Dunne. 
Looking back to the primitive days what 
a contrast will be remembered between 
the pole fenced lots; with their odd-look- 
ing adobe houses, which possessed not 
one feature of architectural beauty, and 
the present splendid mansions, some of 
them almost princely, enclosed and 
really beautified by the exquisitely 
wrought iron-work of the artisan Dunne. 
At first, even in the heart of the City, 
there was the acre-and-a-quarter lot, 
with long fence poles pegged one above 
the other, over which you had to climb 
or take down to reach the house. The 
settlers were at first captivated with the 
plan of a city of Zion, built on acre- 
and-a-quarter lots, and were more de- 
voted to their orchards, which in ;ruth 
were really very fine and fruittul, than to 
the elegance and beauty of the residence. 
The taste, however, has changed and we 
much prefer the elegant home on a few 
rods of ground with a pretty iron fence, 
to the acre-and-a-quarter lot, a fine or- 
chard and its pole-fence. To-day our 
City has many such beautiful homes, 
whose environments show the handiwork 
of the artisan whose career we briefly 
sketch. 


Daniel Dunne was born in Worcester- 
shire, near Stourbridge, England, March 
27, 1835. His family were all workers 
in iron. Around the district where he 
was born there were beautiful mansions 
of noblemen and gentry whose grounds 
were decorated with ornamental iron- 
work. The boy’s taste went that way 
and, being reared in the iron trade, he 
would roam around the country admir- 
ing the ornamental work that enclosed 
noblemen’s grounds, and his ambition 
even this early was to excel in that line. 
He left home and apprenticed himself to 
Thomas Upfill & Sons, great Charles St. 
Birmingham, a firm celebrated for the 
manufacture of all kinds ornamental 
iron-work—iron fencing, gates, verandas 
for gentleman’s mansions and grounds, 
besides every kind of church and cathe- 
dral work. He struggled up through his 
apprenticeship days, and, when he 
reached the age of twenty-one, left his 
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masters with the character of being a 
skillful workman. He next went to 
work for Cook & Sons,’ founders 
of extensive. iron-and_ brass _ furni- 
ture. There ‘he stayed six years ; then he 
took a general ramble all over England 
to finish himself as an artisan. He 
worked in London seven years, went 
into business for himself; but, just as he 
began to do well, he emigrated to Utah 
in 1868, being thus induced by his wife, 
who had brought him into relations with 
the Mormon Church. His wife and 
three children died on the Plains, two 
of these children having been born on 
the Plains. 


After he arrived in Utah, Mr. Dunne 
went to work on the railroad,. there 
being no iron foundries here at that 
time. On the completion of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, there being nothing 
doing in his line, and having a chance 
to get back to the States, he took the 
opportunity to make a ramble through 
the United States and Canada. He was 
gone nearly four years. His object was 
to see the manner and mode of doing 
work in America. He worked in many 
of the machine and railway shops in the 
East. In Minnesota, he met with his 
present wife, and, after his marriage with 
her, came again to Utah, but this time 
with the intention of taking his three 
children away, which he had left with 
his first wife’s sister, Mrs. John Spires of 
Plain City. But Utah, during his ab- 
sence, had improved so much that he 
resolved to stay, believing Utah will be 
by and bye an epitome of the great 
manufacturing towns of Great Britain 
and America. 


At this time the old Salt Lake Iron 
Foundry had started, the company having 
been formed by working men upon.a co- 
operative plan. It was bought out by a 
New York company, with Mr. Sutherland 
as manager, but he died and the place 
collapsed. 


Mr Dunne next went to work for 
Davis & Howe, whose foundry had now 
started in the Seventeenth Ward. He 
next worked at the Utah Central Railroad 
shops, where he was for two years. 


Mr Dunne had long cherished the idea 
that the time would come when he could 
make a strike for himself in. his own 


favorite line—the ornamental iron work. 


In 1878 he started at his present loca- 
tion, a block west of the White House. 
He commenced with scarcely a tool to 
work with, and often found it difficult to 
obtain money for the purchase of a little 
coal and iron. So discouraging some- 
times was the prospect that he came 
pretty near throwing up the business; 
but, with the belief that 1f he could but 
once get the ornamental work upon this 
market it would take, he struggled along. 


‘Almost the first job of importance that 


he got was Professor Holden’s iron fenc- 
ing. Then came the iron fencing of the 
banker McCornick and of John Lawson, 
Esq. These ornamental attractions soon 
began to appear around many of the 
beautiful homes of our city, and Mr, 
Dunne became known both as a skillful 
artisan and an enterprising working 
man. Dunne’s ornamental work now 
beautifies our City Cemetery and also 
the cemetery of Mount Olivet. Prom- 
inent among the cemetery ornaments are 
J. T. Gilmer’s burial vault, with its 
beautiful gate and fencing, McCor- 
nick’s, John Kimball’s, Richard B. 
Margetts’, Robert Anderson’s, John W. 
Taylor’s, and other handsomely fenced 
grave lots. Dunne’s ornamental fencing 
work, in fact, is fast appearing all over 
our magnificent city. He also sends his 
work into Montana, Nevada and Wyo- 
ming. At our Territorial fairs he has 
carried off four medals and been awarded 
two diplomas. The fine gates exhibited 
at the last fair Mayor Jennings has pur- 
chased. He has the job of fencing the 
Gardo House: he makes all sorts of 
castings for mines and milling work, has 
wrought tons of work for the new 
Walker Opera House, and has now the 
contract for all the ornamental iron work 
of the Broom Hotel, in process of erec- 
tion at Ogden. ; 


To his buildings he is now adding 
large additions. When he started, five 
years ago, he could not find sufficient 
work for himself, but now he employs 
about fifteen of the best workmen in the 
Territory. For this success in his busi- 
ness, he frankly acknowledges the kind- 
ness of the merchants of this city, and 
the generous appreciation of the Salt 
Lake press in giving publicity to his 
artisan efforts to beautify our city with 
his ornamental work. ; 
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E 20) 2 7EIPE'S CONFLICT: 


“BY W. S. GODBE. 


Let pleasure lure thy soul in vain, 
And selfish ease its baneful train, 
While man in bondage piteous cries, 
To seeming unrespondent skies; 

_ And yet in truth’s calm light we see, 
"Tis God’s high will man shall be free. 


But enter thou the earnest strife, 
To_ win for all a freeman's life, 
For wheresoe’er his lot be cast, 
Despite the ills that cannot last— 
- And all the cruel wrongs that be, 
‘Tis heaven's will man shall be free. 


_ A soldier in the ranks of life? 
Oh, blanch not at the fearful strife; 
But spite of lord, and priest and king— 
Whose rule can ne'er millennium bring— 
And freedom’s foes on land and sea, 
Aid Heaven's cause to make man free. 


Nor shrink thou from the moral strife, 

’ Whose conflict only ends with life: 
For, from the lust of gold and power, 
Man's strut of of pride in life's brief hour, 
From passion, hate and perfidy— 
“Tis heaven's will man shall be free. 


Yea, mingle in the arduous strife, 
That man may reach a broader life, 
And from his blood-stained bigotry, 
His cold and heartless tyranny,— 
And ev'ry thrall of man’s decree— 
Aid heaven's cause to make man free. 


*Gainst poverty that saps the mind, 
And sinks the man beneath his kind; 
Unjust possession of the soil, 
Which nature offers free to all,— 

*. Let earnest heart and brain unite, 
And seek the monstrous wrong to right. 


Wage thou perpetual noble strife; 

That man may breathe a purer life ; 

That widow’s need and orphan’s tear, 

And haggard want and craven fear 

May cease; vice and foul disease be crushed, 
And grief in songs of gladness hushed: 


That justice may impartial reign, 
Unswerved by gold’s pernicious bane; 
‘That motive, not mere deed alone, 

Shall weigh,—perchance the fault condone, 
And charity with angel hand, 

Spread wide her mantle o'er the land. 


That purity with love may dwell 

Where no unholy passions well; 

Fair woman find in ev'ry land, 

Her strongest shield in man’s right hand, 
And womanhood, with grace supreme, 
Transcend the Poet's brightest dream! 


Continue steadfast in the fight, 

God's soldier valiant for the right! 

"Till sorrow’s wail, the outcast’s moan, 
The anguish known to God alone, 

Be heard no more; and peace and love 
Be mirrored from the heaven above. 


LIFE. | Peat 


Life is the innate power of actions in 


| all organizations and the growing prin- 


ciple in nature. It develops in an in- 
finite variety of forms, and exists in 
everything around us; the elements are 
filled with myriads of life, only discerned 
by the power of the microscope. 


- Smiling on earth’s flowery carpet it is 


found, and in the sound of the pretty 
choristers of the air it is heard. We 
cannot turn our eyes but life, in its varied 
forms, meets our gaze. But it is of the 
life of man that I would speak, and of 
the difference of living to some purpose, 
and not merely existing. 

The body is only the tabernacle of 
man, the spirit is the moving, develop- 
ing power, in fact—the very life in man. 
Life in man, in its most comprehensive 
sense, is manifest in constant progréss 
and development, and the man or 
woman who does not manifest these 
qualities cannot properly be said to 
live. bé 

To attain to any greatness, or to make 
a mark in the world, a man should draw 
himself through the subtlety of his na-- 
ture, knowledge, and that constantly in 
creasing power, the germ of which is im- 
planted. in him and which. makes him 
little less than a God. 

He should have a giant mind, a large 


heart, and comprehensive soul that. soars. 


aloft and grasps at infinity. 

A man’s life is not to be measured by 
years; but by the labor that life has ac- 
complished and by the amount of good 
he does to himself, to his family, and to 
the world. 

A man may live to be a centenarian, 
but if the world is not the better for his 
having lived in it he has lived to little 
purpose. He has not soared above the 
merest commonalities of existence. Of 
such it may be said, they have not lived. 
Life, with them, has been little more than 
duration. 

A child may be brought into the 
world, grow up to manhood, eat, drink, 
perform his daily routine ot labor, and 
yet, not in a higher sense, live. He is 
simply a human machine, operated upon 
by the laws of his own organization. 
He eats because his animal nature craves 
food. He'works because necessity forces 
him to it. He moves on from day to 
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day, having no object in view except to 
supply his animal wants, and no pleas- 
ure in life but that which grows out of 
his physical instincts. Like the brute 
creation he continues on to the end, with- 
out knowing or caring tor what pur- 
pose he was created. 

The thinking, acting man, whose en- 
ergies are kept in full play, will accom- 
plish more in one day, than others in a life- 
time. Such men, often ina short time bring 
about important revolutions. They lay 
hold on immortality. Their daring deeds 
and sublime thoughts ever live in the 
hearts of mankind. 

Then, there are qualities of life as 
illustrated by the good and bad. We 
often find men with habits most per- 
nicious, and vices of the lowest order, 
giving their whole souls to the accom- 
plishment of a great object. The object 
may be bad and its accomplishment 
prove the ruin of thousands; yet in it 
we see life, energy, and purpose. We 
are forced to admire the power of a 
great mind, though it should be that of 
a wicked man. 

Evil as well as good may be grand in 
its operations. Satan, the personification 
of evil, the masterpeice of subtlety, 
drew after him the third part of the hosts 
of heaven, and sank with them to the 
depths of hell. With what power he 
rules there! With what a mighty will 
he gathers around him the hosts of the 
infernal regions, and concocts measures 
for the overthrow of the human family ! 
Who can say that his knowledge is not 
almost infinite, his power little less than 
that of a God? 

On the other hand, our Saviour 1s the 
representative of all that is pure and 
holy, an ever rising God; one who gave 
his life to bring about the purposes of his 
Father’s will, the redemption of a world. 

To live to accomplish that for which 
we were created, to be a benefactor to 
the children of men, to infuse in the 
minds of our youth truth and virtue, to 
go higher and higher in the scale of in- 
telligence, to make our lives useful, 
effective, and virtuous, in short, to live 
to the well-being of mankind, and to 
give glory to the Creator of all, should 
be the aim of all men. 

A life that is full of activity, beauty 
and goodness, is the only life worth 
living. Mrs. M. E. Littte, 


WITH FOE AND WITH FRIEND. 


When the furious tornado with chariots of fire, 

Sweeps abroad o’er the earth, and displays its dread 
ire, ‘ 

Does it spare the meek Christian and smite the 
proud knave, 

Does it recognize caste betwixt master and slave? 

Are the just always saved and the unjust displaced, 

Are the virtuous preserved and the wicked debased? 

Does the angel of peace stretch his hand o'er the 
maid, - 

And withhold it from her who from virtue has» 
strayed ? : 

Do the parsons escape the dread horror and din, — 

And the convicts go down with their burden of sin? 

Are the homes of the bright and the beautiful 
saved, 

Does the blast but unshelter the low and depraved ? 

Do the powers of the storm spare the innocent 
young, 

And vent anger only, the wicked among? 

Does it say, as it howls through the darkness of 
night, 

“I'm here to do justice, to favor the right; 

To protect the few Christians who honor the law, 

To consume all the scoffers, to burn them as straw, 

To destroy all the vile; strike them down in their 
prime, 

To cut off the wicked, to blot out all crime?” 

No! Its voice in the blast can plainly be heard, 

Crying out with such force, one can hear every 
word :— 

‘‘T'm here to remove from the face of the earth, 

Whatever and whon, it has given a birth, 

That lies in my course as I haste on my way 

To obey the stern mandate of Sol,—god of day. 

I know nothing of man; of his hopes or his fears, 

Of his prayers, of his faith, of his scorn or his 
jeers. 

I pass from a point to another afar, 

In obedience to laws which are free from a jar; 

In the course of my trip, if disaster abounds, 

If the air with the cries of the wounded resounds, 

"Tis to me as the noise of waves dashing ashore, 

On the cry of a bird, or a beast—nothing more,”’” 


_ Let us learn that though human our flesh is as 


grass, 
That in youth or in age from this life we must pass; 
Let us never forget that old Death we must face, 
Let us cultivate kindness and love for our race. 
When all that was mortal is laid in the grave, 
The dust of the monarch with that of the slave, 
Will peacefully mingle, and bring forth new life, 
Thus showing the folly of envy and strife, 
While here on this earth; as at last we all end, 
By commingling our atoms, with foe and with 

friend, 

A. G. ARMESE, 

Salt Lake City, August rst, 1882. 


Physical enjoyment results from the 
normal exercise of all the faculties and 
organs of body and brain; but real 
happiness is only found in the subordi- 
nation of all the passions and selfish 
propensities to the moral sentiments, or 
the spiritual part of man. Happiness 
results from perfect trust in and submis- 
sion to God, and from that serene meek- 
ness, repose, and obedience which says, 
‘«Thy will be done.”’ 
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THE CITIES OF CACHE VALLEY AND THEIR FOUNDERS, 


SMITHFIELD. 


Smithfield is the second city in com- 
mercial importance in Cache Valley. It 
is located about seven miles north of 
Logan. The Territorial road runs 
through it to the north; a_ beautiful 
stream of water flows through it from 
east to west, and the banks of the stream 
are lined with Cottonwood trees to 
about three fourths of a mile east of the 
City. On the banks of this stream is 
located the United Order saw and 
planing mills; lower down the stream 
is a mill-site owned by Thomas A. Hiill- 
yard ; just as the stream enters the City 
is James Mack’s Grist Mill; a little 
lower down is Preston T. Morehead’s 
turning lathe; next, the United Order 
have a site for a water power, where it is 
probable that it will, at an early day, 
have some machinery for the advance- 
ment and improvement of the City ; and 
still further down the stream stands the 
United Order Tannery. 

As you enter the City from the south, 
on the Territorial road, which is also the 
main or business street of the City, you 
find Mr. Richardson’s store; a little 
further north, Mr. Douglass’ store; 
next the Tithing Office; these are all on 
the east side of the street. Further 
north on the west side of the street is 
the Tabernacle block, where a beautiful 
building is in course of erection. 
On the northeast corner of this block 
stands the Co-operative store; on the 
opposite side of the street is the United 
Order store ; west from this as you go to 
the railroad depot, is the Relief Society 
store and a handsome and commodious 
school house. ‘The Utah and Northern 
Railroad runs through the City on the 
west. 


Settlement of Smithfield.—Seth Lang- 
ton and Robert and John Thornly left 
their homes in Salt Lake City, in 1859, 
with a determination to travel-northward 
until they found a place that seemed 
suitable to them for agriculture, and to 
make themselves homes. They arrived 
at what was then called Summit Creek, 
on the roth of October, 1859, about 


one-half mile west of where the City of 
Vol. 2G 


Smithfield is now located. They com: 
menced cutting hay and getting logs to 
build a house, which was completed in 
about a month. As soon as the house 
was completed, Seth Langton started for 
Salt Lake City, returning with his fam- 
ily on the 1st of December. In the 
meantime, other parties arrived and com- 
menced building and farming. The first 
family that located, was Ezkiel Hop- 
kins. Seth Langton took up the first 
farm and built the first house, in which 
Jens Christensen and family now reside. 
The City and farm at that time had the 
appearance of a prairie, with trees and 
shrubbery on the banks of the creek. 
The settlement was organized as a ward 
or branch of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints, under the name of 
Smithfield Ward, and John G. Smith 
was ordained bishop, in November, 
1879, by Apostles Orson Hyde and 
Ezra T. Benson; Ira W. Merrill and 
Seth Langton as teachers. 


The City was laid out and surveyed by 
Jesse W. Fox, Territorial surveyor, in 
March, 1860; the blocks containing 
four lots each; each lot containing one 
acre of land. he settlement was 
being built up rapidly, until the 23d of 
July, 1860, when, on account of Indian 
troubles, the lots were vacated, and the 
settlers built in a fort, remaining so for 
one or two years, when the City was 
again laid off in the present form, of 
blocks containing ten lots of one acre 
each. ‘The Indian troubles commenced 
by the Indians stealing a horse at Rich- 
mond, six miles north of this settlement. 
Being overtaken at Smithfield, a fight en- 
sued, in which Ira W. Merrill, of Smith- 
field, a man from Richmond, and one 
Indian leader of a small band of Indians 
under Bear Hunter, were killed, and 
several other persons wounded. 


A school and meeting house was built 
in 1861. The first lumber mill was com- 
menced in the fall of 1860, by Alonzo 
P. Raymond and Ezra G. Williams, and 
was in running order in March, 1861. 
In March, 1863, a shingle mill was com- 
menced by Thomas Tarbett, A. P. Ray- 
mond, and Thomas Hillyard, and the 
following year, they added a grist mill, 
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which has been improved; it is now 
owned by James Mack. 

Robert and James Meikle commenced 
a tannery in 1860, turning out the first 
leather in 1861. The tannery has been 
bought and improved by the United 
Order of Smithfield City. Joseph Hor- 
ton started a molasses mill in the fall of 
1861, making about 200 gallons that 
year. Store goods were bought and sold 
in private houses and by. peddlers in the 
commencement of the settlement. 

February 5th, 1868, the Legislature of 
Utah Territory passed an act incorpo- 
rating the City of Smithfield, with the 
power to elect a mayor, five councilors, 
and two justices of the peace, the coun- 
cil to appoint such other officers as they 
might find necessary. The first election 
for city officers, was held on the 2oth of 
May, 1868, and bienially since. 

George Barber was elected mayor. 

Andrew A. Anderson, Preston T. 
Morehead, Alonzo P. Raymond, Ed- 
mund Homer, and Robert Pope, coun- 
cilors. 

Andrew McComb, Jeremiah Hatch, 
justices of the peace. 

Monday evening, June 8th, 1868, the 
mayor elect and members of the city 
council met at the house of George 
Barber, in said City, for the purpose of 
consummating the municipal organization 
of said City. 

Present: George Barber, mayor elect ; 
Andrew A. Anderson, Preston T. More- 
head, Alonzo P. Raymond, Edmund 
Homer, members elect of the city coun- 
cil. The meeting was called to order, 
and opened with prayer, by George Bar- 
ber; Justice McComb then proceeded to 
administer the oath of office to the 
mayor and councilors. 

Evan M. Greene was then chosen 
recorder for the City, and sworn into 
office by the mayor. The recorder’s 
bonds was fixed at five hundred dollars. 

Silvestor Low was chosen treasurer, 
and sworn into office by the mayor. 
The treasurer’s bonds fixed at one 
thousand dollars. 

The following names were then chosen 
by unanimous vote, to fill the offices 
designated: 

Francis Sharp, assessor and collector. 

Thomas G. Winn, Marshal. 

Harrison A. Thomas, supervisor of 
streets. 


| 


John Aitham, surveyor. 

Charles Jones, sexton. ’ 

Jeremiah Hatch, sealer of weights and 
measures. 

At the following election, May 16th, 
1870, Samuel Roskelley, was elected 
mayor, and Andrew A. Anderson, Pres- 
ton T. Morehead, Thomas Hillyard, 
George Coleman, and Robert Meikle, 
councilors. | Samuel Roskelley con- 
tinued to hold the office of mayor until 
the election of May 3rd, 1880, when, 
being absent in England, Preston Ae 
Morehead was elected mayor. 

The following are the present officers : 

Preston T. Morehead, mayor. 

Joseph Forrester, James Mack, William 
Douglass, Richard Harper, Samuel Nel- 
son, councilors. . 

William A. Noble, recorder. 

George G. Merrill, marshal. 

John J. Plowman, treasurer. 

Jas. Kirkbride, assessor and collector. 

Francis Sharp, justice of the peace. 

Smithfield has a population of 1,200. 
It does considerable in the way of ex- 
ports in flour, Mack’s Mills being quite 
famous in this respect. Its commerce 
was first established by Richardson & 
Douglass. 


THOMAS RICHARDSON. 


Thomas Richardson, one of the 
founders of the commerce of Cache 
County, was born in England, in the 
township of Plumley, Cheshire, near 
Nutsford, January 23, 1825. His father 
and mother joined the Church in 1840, 
so that the Richardson family histori- 
cally ranks among the earliest members 
of the British mission. There are three 
brothers and a sister still living, and 
residing at Smithfield. The brothers 
are Thomas, Peter and Joseph. Thomas 
Richardson, from the beginning, has 
given the moneyed impulse to the com- 
merce of Smithfield, and Peter is an 
influential farmer and capitalist, who 
loans money to those who need _ his 
financial aid. 

The family emigrated with the parents 
to Nauvoo in 1841, in the first ship that 
brought Mormon emigrants from Eng- 
land to America. At that time Thomas 
Richardson was sixteen years of age. 
In the spring of 1846, he was with the 
Saints in the exodus from Nauvoo; but 
he tarried in Pottawatamie County, 
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Towa, till 1852, when he emigrated to 
Salt Lake City, eee he remained 
till 1860. 


In March, 1860, on Site 2oth day of 
the month, he with his brother and‘sis- 
ter and her family, started from Salt 
Lake City for Smithfield, which was 
then just’ being settled, so that he was 
one of the first settlers of this city. He 
‘took up land and farmed, and was at 
that time one of the largest farmers of 
the county. 


The commerce of the City of Smith- 
field commenced thus: Green & 
Crockett started a store, and soon after- 
wards B. H, Young bought them out. 
Young did business for a month or two, 
when Richardson & Douglass bought him 
out, and the firm denomination became 
Richardson & Douglass. This was in 
1864. They did business for nearly a 
year, when they took into partnership, 
Bishop Samuel Roskelley and Samuel B. 
Merrill. This partnership lasted about 
six months, when they turned it into a 
co-operative store. It ran a short time 
as a co-operative concern, and then the 
directors and shareholders turned the 
goods over to Richardson, to do the best 
he could with them and pay up the 
shareholders, which he succeeded in 
doing to their entire satisfaction. The 
firm then became Richardson & Douglass, 
as before. ‘This firm remained till 1869, 
when the partners were called on mis- 
sions to England. This was the year 
the co-operative movement proper 
started. They sold out to the Smithfield 
branch of Zion’s Co-operative Mercantile 
Institution, and went to their field of 
labor. Elder Richardson labored in the 
Manchester Conference. After fis re- 
he resumed business with his old 


turn, 
partner, Douglass, but soon again sold 
Out to the®Co-op. ‘They ‘rested’ for 


about two vears, and then again entered 
business together, but finally closed their 
partnership in August of 1877, when 
Richardson built his present store, which 
is one. of-the best in Cache Valley, 
where he does a flourishing business, 
dealing largely in the grain trade. In 
commercial rank, Thomas Richardson is 
decidedly one of the representative men 
of Smithfield. His credit 1s good every- 
where, and he is a man of whom it is 
said, his word is as good as his bond. 


DOUGLASS. 


William Douglass was born in Glas= 
glow, Scotland, December 8, 1835. He 
joined the Church October 31st, 1851, 
and emigrated to America in 1854, arriv- 
ing in Salt Lake City in the fall. He 
worked two years on the public works 
hauling rock and digging a canal under 
the superintendence of John Sharp. In 
1858-9, he worked for Dr. Hurt on the 
Indian farm at Spanish Fork, and moved 
to Cache Valley in 1860. He was mar- 
ried to Cynthiana Merrill in 1862. He 
was sent on a mission to Bear Lake in 
1864, to help build up that country; 
returned to Smithfield in 1865 and com- 
menced his mercantile career with Thos. 
Richardson, as already recorded. When 
on his mission to England, he labored in 
Scotland, afterwards in Nottingham and 
Norwich, presiding over the Norwich 
Conference. Douglass is a man of con- 
siderable enterprise and _ self-reliance, 
liberal and progressive in his character, 
is a member of the city council, and a 
representative citizen in every respect. 


SMITHFIELD CO-OPERATION. 


In 1868 a co-operative branch was or- 
ganized. James Meikle is the present 
superintendent, Bishop Farrell, president, 
and Francis Sharp, secretary. It bears 
the name of the Smithfield Manu- 
facturing and Mercantile Institution. It 
consists now of the following branches: 
tannery, shoe manufactory, harness shop, 
Jumber, shingle and lath mill, brickyard 
and mercantile store. 

As already stated, the Meikle tannery 
commenced in 1860, and turned out the 
first leather in 1861. The Meikle 
Brothers ran the tannery for fourteen 
years, when it was purchased by the 
Smithfield United Order. In April 
1881, the United Order was blended 
with the original co-operative branch, 
under its present name of the “Smith- 
field Manufactnring and Mercantile 
Institution,’’ 


JAMES MEIKEL, 


The superintendent of the above insti- 
tution, was born in the town of Ham- 


ilton, ‘Lanarkshire, Scotland, July 5th, 
1839. His parents came into the 
Church in 1844. He was baptized 


August 17th, 1848, at the age of nine 
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years. He emigrated in 1836, crossing 
the ocean in the ship Znoch Train. He 
came to Utah in the handcart compa- 
nies, in Captain McArthur’s train, arriv- 
ing in Salt Lake City on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1856... He worked at first in 
Jennings & Winder’s tannery till after 
the move south, when he worked at the 
Church tannery at the mouth of Parley’s 
Canyon. On the 17th of March, 1860, 
he wended his way towards Smithfield, 
and thus was among the first settlers of 
this city. He was at that time unmar- 
ried. He came a few months before his 
brother Robert, to make preparation, 
and immediately commenced to build 
the Meikel Brothers’ tannery. James 
Meikel is quite a representative man of 
the city and county. 


GEORGE LIONEL FARRELL, 


The Bishop of Smithfield, is the son of 
William Farrell and Alice Sadler Bird. 
He was born in Hewelsfield, Gloucester- 
shire, England, February 16th, 1829. 

Bishop Farrell has a highly religious 
and mental organization. It may, there- 
fore, be concluded that he came of a 
deeply religious and finely intellectual 
family of the British middle classes ; yet, 
up to the advent of Mormonism in his 
family, his father had belonged to no 
denomination of Christians. His father, 
for thirty years, was impressed with the 
conviction that a man would arise and 
restore the ancient Gospel; so he never 
joined any church, but read the Bible 
and explained it to his family. When 
Mormonism came, he said: ‘‘This is 
what I have been waiting for for thirty 
years!’? As soon as his family heard 
that he had found what he had been 
looking for so long, they rejoiced and 
followed his example and became mem- 
bers of -the Church of Latter-day Saints, 
in the town of Newport, Monmouthshire, 
In 1849. 

The son, George L. Farrell, now 
Bishop of Smithfield, was put to school 
at the age of six years, where he re- 
mained until he had reached his tenth 
year, when, on account of the death of 
his brother, he was taken from school 
and set to the tailoring trade, at which 
he worked seven years. After serving 
his time at the tailoring, he went to rope 
making, serving his time also at that 
business. During this period, he bought 


books and studied in the evenings, gain- 
ing a substantial education. 

In the year 1850, in the month of 
March, Bishop Farrell joined the Church, 
and in February of the year 1853, he 
embarked at Liverpool, on board of the 
ship Znternational, and sailed for Amer- 
ica, landing in New Orleans in April. 
In Liverpool he had agreed with one of 
the native elders from Newport to take 
himself, mother, two sisters, and his 
betrothed, to Utah for ten pounds per 
head, but at Keokuk, on account of cat- 
tle and outfit for the plains being higher 
than expected, the brother failed in ful- 
filling his contract. In consequence of 
of this, he left nis sisters and mother at 
Keokuk, and went on with the brother to 
Council Bluffs, with the intention of con- 
tinuing directly to Utah, and sending for 
his mother and sisters as soon as possible. 
His father, it may. be observed, had died 
in England. On the way, Bishop Far- 
rell was taken sick with Mountain fever, 
and was not able to continue his jour- 
ney across the plains that season, so his 
companion left him near the Bluffs witha 
family and returned into Missouri. 
After his recovery he went to work with 
a farmer by the name of Wells, labored 
and bought a piece of land, made a farm 
and raised some stock. These were the 
causes of his tarrying in the frontier 
State, Iowa, for several years, instead of 
proceeding directly to Utah, according 
to his first intentions. In April, 1859, 
he left his farm in charge of a neighbor, 
by the name of William McDonnald, 
who was not in the Church, and started 
for Utah with his mother and two sisters, 
his betrothed having died in 1854. He 
arrived in Salt Lake City on the reth 
day of August, 1859, and in the same 
week moved to Farmington, where he 
worked for Amasa Lyman until October, 
when he moved into Cache Valley and 
located upon the bench where Logan 
now stands, He found a few log cabins 
started in fort form, it being the year 
1859, which saw the rise of the capital of 
the north, and Bishop George L. Farrell 
properly ranks as one of its founders. 
He was married on the 2gth of April, 
1860, to Amanda, daughter of William 
and Margrett Steele, who were natives of 
Kentucky. 

In November, of the year 1859, Logan 
was organized with William B. Preston 
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as bishop, and George L. Farrell] clerk 
of the Ward, which office he filled for 
sixteen years. Ever since that date he 
has been not only identified with the 
growth of the capital of the Stake, 
but in all the interests cf Cache 
Valley; for, in the winter of 1859-60, 
he was appointed tithing clerk, which 
office he filled for twenty-one years. He 
was also at the same period appointed 
county recorder, which office he filled 
until December, 1874, when he was 
called to Europe on a mission. 

On his arrival in England, Bishop 
Farrell was appointed to labor in, and 
subsequently preside over,the Nottingham 
Conference, where he labored twenty 
months. 

Elder Farrell returned to Utah from 
his mission in 1576, assisting Captain 
N. C. Flygare to bring a company of 
640 Saints from Liverpool to Ogden 
He arrived home an the 19th of July, 
and resumed his duties as general clerk 
and manager of the Tithing Office. 

The following from the journals of 
Bishop Farrell tells of his appointment 
_to Smithfield: 


“Logan, Sunday, May, 15th, 1880. 
“I arose early and prepared to go to 
Smithfield, to attend meeting, accor- 
ding to the call of President W. B. 
Preston. Arrived and attended school, 
fo 4-02) iders-T. BE. Ricks and Eli 
Bell addressed the school. Had a 
pleasant time, Benediction by Elder C.O. 
Card. At 1 p. m. attended meeting. 
After the opening exercises, President 
W. 8B. Preston arose and said, that the 
circumstances in which the people of 
Smithfield had been thrown of late 
made it necessary to reorganize the 
Ward, and appoint another bishop in 
the place of Samuel Roskelley, who 
is now ona mission in England. He, 
therefore, nominated George L. Farrell 
for Bishop of Smithfield, and said it had 
been so ordered by the Council of the 
Apostles, and confirmed by the Presi- 
dency of the Stake. President Moses 
Thatcher then spoke at some length 
upon the subject, bearing testimony of 
the fitness of Elder Farrell. After 
which President Preston said : 


‘‘We know Brother Farrell to be a 
man who can be depended upon. He 
had labored with him ever since he came 


to Logan, in 1859, and had always found 
him willing and obedient.” 

President Preston then called upon the 
people to vote, ‘‘and,’’ says the Bishop 
in his record, ‘‘I believe every hand was 
raised. He then called for the negative 
vote, but there was none. ElderC. O. 
Card arose and said that he was one with 
President Preston in the nomination, 
and in sustaining Brother Farrell as 
Bishop of Smithfield, and asked the 
blessing of the Lord upon him in his 
labors.”’ 

. Elder Farrell was then ordained under 
the hands of Presidents Thatcher, Pres- 
ton, and Card, Apostle Thatcher being 
mouth. 

Since his appointment to the bishop- 
ric, Smithfield has thrived under his 
administration, and the Saints of that 
place, as already noticed, are erecting a 
splendid meeting house, designed by 
Architect Truman O. Angel, Jun. We 
will close the sketch of Bishop Farrell 
with the following additional notes of his 
history: 

On the 12th day of August, 1860, the 
militia of the County was organized, 
Thomas E. Ricks being appointed cap- 
tain of cavalry, and George L. Farrell 
his adjutant. At the organization of 
of Cache Valley Stake, G. L. Farrell 
was ordained and set apart to preside 
over the High Priests of Cache Vallley 
Stake, and in the summer of 1876, he was 
appointed the president of the Central 
Board of Y. M. M. I. Associations of 
the Stake, both of which positions he 
filled with satisfaction to the presidency, 
until he was set apart as Bishop of 
Smithfield. 


FRANCIS SHARP. 


One of the most influential citizens 
and useful public servants of Smithfield, 
is Francis Sharp, clerk of the ward and 
tithing office. ° 

He was born in Wellington, North- 
umberland, January 24th, 1834. His 
parents were Methodists, and he himself 
was brought up strictly in the Methodist 
persuasion, being educated in a Meth- 
odist Sunday School. . He embraced 
the latter-day gospel in 1852; and, on 
the occasion of the organization of the 
branch to which he belonged, he was ap- 
pointed book agent and clerk. For a 
short time he was a travelling elder in 
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England. He emigrated to Utah in 
1862, lived at Farmington two years and 
a half, and then removed to Smithfield, 
in the spring of 1865. He immediately 
became an active public man. He or- 
ganized the first Sabbath School in 
Smithfield, in April 1866. From the 
second year, he commenced his labors 
in the tithing office and ward as assistant 
clerk, and from 1870, to the present, he 
has been the principal clerk. He was 
the first superintendent of the school in 
that settlement, which office he held for 
three years, but, in consequence of de- 
struction of crops by the grasshoppers in 
Cache Valley, he removed for awhile to 
Kaysville, when Charles Wright took the 
school. He returned to Smithfield after 
a few months, and, through exposure 
that: fall, took the lung fever. At the 
organization of the City of Smithfield, 
he was appointed assessor and collector, 
and he has held-several other offices in 
the City, such as surveyer, etc. At the 
present he holds the office of Justice of 
the-Peace, and is ‘acting as City Re- 
corder. In 1875, at the incorporation 
of the United: Order of Smithfield, he 
was appointed the secretary of the order, 
which position he still occupies. Francis 
Sharp is a modest man, but in his sphere 
a very efficient and trustworthy one. 


JAMES MACK, 


Mr. Mack, of the Smithfield Merchant 
Flouring Mill, has largely contributed to 
the commercial prosperity of Cache 
County, by his extensive exports of 
flour. 

In 1860, he came into Cache Valley, 
after having obtained a start in life at 
Camp Floyd. He first settled at Hyde 
Park, and commenced farming; but, the 
crickets coming down from the moun- 
tains and eating up the crops, he was 
forced back to his trade as a carpenter, 
which he followed awhile at Logan. In 
1861, he moved to Smithfield. In 1864 
he built a threshing machine of the 
separating pattern, which was the .first 
built at Smithfield. From the means 
made by the thresher, he built a flour 
mill at Weston, which was then an unin- 
habited district. In the spring of 1868, 
he moved back to Smithfield. At that 
time there was a very primitive affair 
known as the Smithfield. Grist Mill, 
owned by Tarbett, of Logan, A. P. Ray- 


‘mond and Thomas Hillyard. Mack 


purchased a share in the concern, and at 
length purchased the whole of the part- 


‘ners out, and’ put up the new mill now 


known as Mack’s Mill, importing his 
machinery from the States. It was the 
first merchant mill in the County. The 
flour from this mill, goes principally into 
Wyoming Territory. It took the first 
prize at the Logan fair, in September, 
1879, and is considered the best quality 
of flour imported into Wyoming. 

Mr. Mack was born-in Glenhead, Scot- 
land, on the 15th of November, 1836, 
from which place his parents removed to 
England when two years old. He was 
raised in Manchester until he was about 
eighteen years of age, when he emigrated 
to Utah, arriving at Salt Lake City, Sep- 
tember 25, 1855. In this respect he was 
the pioneer of his family, which now 
numbers thirty-nine in Smithfield. In 
1858 he married Harriet Elizabeth Fer- 
guson Miller. 


PARADISE. 


This settlement is about fourteen miles 
from Logan, at the southern extremity 
of Cache Valley. It was settled by four 
of the brethren from Draper.—J. G. 
Crapo, Alvin Monteith, William Smith, 
and Barnard White, who is at present a 
principal lumber merchant of Ogden. 
They settled in April, 1860. Returning 
for their families, they solicited David 
James, at present one of the representa- 
tive business men of Salt Lake City, to 
move into Cache Valley and locate with 
them, which he did, and was joined by 
several others of the brethren. 

Paradise being at that time in. Box 
Elder County, it was not settled under 
the Cache. Valley organization; but 
there being a range of mountains be- 
tween Paradise and Brigham City, it 
was afterwards deemed wise to organ- 
ize under the Cache Valley authorities. 
The wish being communicated to Presi- 
dent Benson and the presiding bishop, 
Peter Maughan, they came over to Para- 
dise,in February, 1861, to effect an or- 
ganization. Apostle Benson — was 
charmed with the country, and,ih the 
large-hearted impulsiveness so character- 
istic of the man, gave the place the 
name of Paradise. In the same spirit, 
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he selected David James out of the 


crowd, as its bishop, so that David 


James properly ranks as a principal man 


al 


among the founders of the cities of 
Cache Valley. 


_ At the next sitting of the Legislature 
the county lines were changed, and Par- 
adise was brought into Cache County. 
In 1868, the location was changed on 
account of Indian difficulties, the In- 
dians having threatened attacks on the 
weaker settlements of the North. The 
people of Paradise moved to a location 
three miles north of the old location 
on to an open plain, but retained for 
their settlement the original name of 
Paradise. The move was at considerable 


cost to the settlers, but as a compensa- 
tion,, a greater amount of land was 


brought under cultivation and popula- 
tion increased. At the last census, 
there were one hundred families, aggre- 
gating about five hundred in population. 
The settlement raises 25,000 bushels of 
small grain, and cultivates the hardy 
fruits. It has a co-operative institution 
and several steam mills. The co-opera- 


“tive store is under the direction of Bishop 


Orson Smith; W. H. Thomas, lumber 
merchant; H. A. Shaw, postmaster, and 
Orson Smith the present bishop. The 
first saw mill was built by J. G. Crapo 
and H. C. Jackson. A new large rock 
meeting house is to be completed and 
dedicated the present season. 


Co-operation at Paradise has been 
from the first a very successful and satis- 
factory movement to the citizens. This 
branch institution was organized in 
March 1871, by Bishop David James, 
with a capital of $450, in five dollar 
shares. The institution did not pay any 
dividends for three years, but added pro- 
fits to the capital stock, till it amounted 
to $2,000. For the next six years it paid 
annual dividends averaging twenty-five 
per cent. The next two years (in ’80 
and ’81) the institution built a new store 
and granary, out of the dividends of 
those two years. The present year it 
paid a thirty per cent. dividend on the 
capital, the capital stock being about 
$3,500. Thus the original stock has in- 
creased from the small sum of $450 to 
$3,500, and seven dividends, averaging 
twenty-five per cent., have been paid the 
shareholders. 


In 1873, Bishop James was counselled 
by President Young to remove to Salt 
Lake City, to engage in his présent busi- 
ness which the public needed. Bishop 
James appointed H. C. Jackson to act 
in his stead, but three years afterwards 
he resigned the Bishopric of Paradise, 
and Orson Smith from Logan was ap- 
pointed as his successor. From this time 


the biography of David James comes. 


more properly under the head of the 
the representative business men of our 
Territory, and a brief sketch of his life 
will be found in that department, 


HYDE PARK 


is Situated five miles north of Logan, 
with a population of 400, mostly farm- 
ers. 

In the year 1860, families began to 
gather from Lehi, Utah County, and 
other places, to settle five miles north of 
Logan. They arrived on the spot des- 
ignated, on the 16th of April, 1860. 
The stake of location was set by Wil- 
liam Hyde, the first bishop of the settle- 
ment, and after whom it was named. 

The location was ‘excellent, it being 
on asmail spring of good water, and 
close in the neighborhood of Logan, 
which was destined to become the capi- 
tal of the county, and the heart of busi- 
ness enterprise. 

The first three families who arrived on 
the spot to stay and settle were those of 
Robert Daines, the present bishop of 
Hyde Park, Harmenous Neley and An- 
thony Metcalf. They had three wagons, 
which belonged to the brethren named, 
but Robert Daines was accompanied by 
his wife’s two cousins, Elijah and George 
Seamons, making the number of men 
five. These moved into Cache early in 


- April, ‘and were the first actual laborers 


on the settlement, William Hyde having 
left for awhile, after setting the stake, 
to make preparations for his own 
removal into Cache. The land as yet 
being all unsurveyed, these brethren 
began at once to select their land 
and to plough it, but this initial effort at 
cultivation was found to be very hard 
work, as the land was covered with tall 
grass, generally called wheat grass. The 
soil was very productive. 
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By the first of July, 1860, sixteen 
families had gathered on the little spring, 
when Apostle Ezra T. Benson and Peter 
Maughan came and organized a settle- 
ment, to be known by the name of Hyde 
Park. Elder William Hyde was ap- 
pointed bishop. 

During the summer the people were 
busy in building houses, fortifying 


against the Indians, opening farms, and 


making a canal from Logan River—a dis- 
tance of five and one-half miles—to irri- 
gate the land; they also made a ditch 
from Smithfield Creek, a distance of 
three miles, as the Logan canal was not 
available that season. 

The following spring, several more 
new settlers came in, when the people 
began to strengthen the force on the 
Logan canal, so that it was able to carry 
water to the small farms cultivated. 

This year, 1861, conventions were 
held throughout the Territory to send 
delegates to the provisional State Gov- 
ernment of Deseret. Hyde Park sent 
William Hyde as its delegate. 

In 1862, there was a plentiful crop, 
and the people of this settlement were 
by this time in a prosperous condition. 

In 1863, the people built a log school- 
house. In the fall an association was 
organized, called the ‘‘Young Men’s 
Lyceum.’’ 

This year the farms had been brought 
under good cultivation. The water 
canals were made and enlarged, and the 
earth brought forth abundantly. 

In the spring of 1864, city lots were 
surveyed and the people began to move 
out of the fort on to those lots, improv- 
ing them by cultivation and the building 
of more comfortable and_ substantial 
houses. 

This year Bishop Hyde was called to 
go as captain of a Salt Lake company 
to fetch the emigrants from the 
frontiers. 

But the settlement 
growth and _ prosperity during the 
Bishop’s absence. Population steadily 
increased, and new farms were laid out. 
Another ditch’ was also contemplated, to 
be constructed from the mouth of Logan 
Canyon, to run above Logan, to Hyde 
Park, Smithfield and Richmond, as a 
large amount of land could be irrigated 
and brought under cultivation which had 
not hitherto been available. 
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Accordingly, in the winter of 1865, a 
canal was surveyed on the above route, 
to be known as the ‘‘ Logan and Rich- 
mond Canal.’’ The land below the 
ditch was also surveyed by Jas. H. Mar- 
tineau, county surveyer, from Logan. 
Much interest was taken by the settlers 
to construct this ditch, as the labor per- 
formed on it entitled a man to a portion 
of the land thus brought under cultiva- 
tion. Several fresh families were thus 
induced to move to Hyde Park to take 
up the new land which was now made 
available. 

The increase of the population also 
made it necessary that the settlers should 
build a more commodious meeting house. 
A committee of five were appointed as a 
building committee, viz: Bishop Wil- 
liam Hyde, Simpson M. Molin, John A, 
Woolf, sen., Robert Daines, and Henry 
Ashcroft. By a unanimous vote of the 
people a tax of 22 per cent. was assessed 
for the erection of a stone structure, 30 x 
50 feet. There were but few brethren to 
sustain this burden of erecting the new 
building, and but few also to do the 
work; nevertheless the settlers did their 
parts, each with perfect willingness, for 
the new meeting house was esteemed as 
a primary public need. Thus it was 
promptly constructed and the roof com- 
pleted through the summer to protect it 
from the storms of the winter season. 

The settlement had now increased to 
forty families, who were all industrious. 

The same steady progress continued 
in 1866, and succeeding years, to the 
present date, To-day Hyde Park is one 
of most flourishing settlements in Cache 
Valley, and is quite famous as a farming 
district, growing as fine wheat as any 
raised in Utah, 


BISHOP ROBERT DAINES, 


He was born at St. Cross, Suffolk, 
England, August 3d, 1829. In the vear 
1851 he came into the Church. He was 
a farmer by occupation. In the year that 
he embraced the Gospel he married Ann 
Barker. They emigrated in 1855, and 
remained in the States till 1859, during 
which time his wife and three children 
died. He tarried but three months in 
Salt Lake City, where he remained a 
short time, and then moved into Cache 
Valley. He was appointed to succeed 
the late Bishop Hyde in 1874. 
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BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


CHAPTER Il: 


rT] 


THE TEMPTER AND THE FOSTER-BROTHER. 


Beppo, the foster-brother of Terese, 
though a peasant and bearing a name 
common enough for any ragged bandit, 
had become, since we introduced him, 
a higher type of character than when he 
first struck our attention. His essential 
character, now he had become a man, 
was the same as when a boy, but it had 
become elaborated and of a finer texture. 
He was Beppo still, but Beppo in a 
higher form, with considerable polish 
and education. The Italian nature is 
very susceptible of being drawn out 
and elaborated into artistic character. 
Italy creates a nobility—sends to every 
civilized nation an aristocracy of artistes, 
especially of the empire of music. 
What wonder, then, that Beppo should, 
like his foster-sister, have become one of 
them? What wonder that he should now 
be the principal ¢exore at the opera 
house, where his foster-sister was prima 
donna? 

What has made this transformation in 
in this wild boy’s nature? What has 
made him an artiste, when not unlikely 
he would have become one of the ban- 
ditti, whom he used to visit in the moun- 
tains when Terese was offended with 
him? What had transformed Beppo— 
the would-have-been-bandit—to the prin- 
cipal tenor singer of that opera house? 
The same magician who had half created 
the Terese, whom Rome worshipped, 
and who gave to her the sceptre of song. 
’Twas the magician Love! Here let 
the transformed foster-brother appear on 
the afternoon of the evening of the per- 
formance of Zerese’s opera, related ina 
former chapter. 

By that beautiful villa on the suburbs 
of Rome, where lived Spontini and his 
pupil, the przma donna, \oitered the 
foster-brother of Terese. His mood was 
not in keeping with the soft sunny se- 
renity around, which seemed like the 
halo of paradise fringing that abode of 
art. Beppo, who had become known to 


the public as Signor Farinelli, was a 
Volt 2—H 


shade in that bright-looking landscape. 
Imagine him as a Cain, or an Esau or 
Ishmael, brooding in moody jealousy 
over his birth-right. Walter was the 
Jacob who had wrestled and prevailed. 
Not that Sir Walter had sought the 
maiden’s love, though as we have seen 
from their first meeting, he became the 
master of her soul and fate. 

Asa boy, Beppo was Terese’s slave. 
As a man, to be her slave still, as then, 
took in every desire and hope of his life. 
To be her slave, but blessed with more 
of her love than others held, he would 
have sold his soul to the Arch Tempter 
of mankind. Until Sir Walter Templar 
came, this was how he stood with 
his foster-sister, for she loved the pas- 
sionate, jealous Beppo more than any 
other. But Waiter Templar came, and 
how could stand her slave beside her 
master ? 

Within that beautiful abode of art on 
the suburbs of Rome, and sitting in the 
music room, were Sir Walter Templar 
and the prima donna. ‘Terese had re- 
quested him to sing to her from Spontini’s 
opera, La Vestale. Without, near the 
window, in a dark, passionate jealousy, 
listening, was the foster-brother, Signor 
Farinelli. Perhaps there was the mingled 
passion of a two-fold jealousy in his 
soul, for Walter’s voice was superior to 
his own, both in quality and power, and 
especially in its majestic declamatory 
capacity. 

‘“‘Holy Virgin, I shall go mad!” 
burst from the tortured soul of the foster- 
brothers) (““Ohie thaws he had never 
darkened our path. I hate his very 
shadow, for it blackens the whole pros- 
pect of my life. From the hour he 
came to our quiet, beautiful village that 
gave birth to Terese and me—oh! from 
that cursed hour he has been ny fate as well 
as hers. Often have I been tempted to 
plunge my dagger into his heart, yet 
somehow, I dare not; Terese would have 
suspected me. She, I know, has read 
my deep love for her. Holy Mother, 
how deep is the poor foster-brother’s love 
for Terese! I have educated myself for 
her, and like her, have won the sphere 
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of a principal singer. Mother of God, 
what a voice my rival has! It makes me 
tremble as I listen. I was but a fool to 
think of matching him, and by keeping 
pace with her, win her back from him. 
He is betrothed to his cousin, that I 
know. That would leave Terese to me 
still. ’ Tis not the custom for noblemen 
to marry peasant girls, nor arfzs¢es of the 
stage. They make right gallant lovers, 
but not husbands. By the God who 
made me, if Sir Walter Templar wrongs 
my foster-sister, I will plunge my dagger 
into his heart, if I follow him through 
the world. I could forgive his marrying 
her, for she loves him and would be 
happy; and oh, Holy Mother! Beppo 
would not have his foster-sister sacrificed 
to secure his own happiness; but I would 
not forgive him if he trifled with her, 
Oh, I would deeply avenge Terese, if 
Sir Walter Templar played her false.’’ 

The poor foster-brother of the He- 
brew maiden was ‘‘ not all dross.’’ He 
was as aboy, ungovernable in his passions 
and was still gloomy and jealous in his 
character, but his deep and genuine love 
for his foster-sister redeemed him and 
created the ‘‘soul of goodness in things 
evil.’’ Terese’s happiness was more to 
him than his own, and though he would 
have bartered his soul to make her his 
bride, yet, if it could not be otherwise, 
to see her happy he would have her Sir 
Walter Templar’s honored wife. In 
view of this, the hopeless foster-brother 
would often, in his solitary ramblings, 
murmur: 

“*T shall never know wife nor children 
of mine. I have loved Terese since I 
rocked her in her cradle. Ali my 
thoughts, feelings and actions have been 
hers. I was her slave, am her slave, 
must ever remain her slave. Oh, I can 
never wed another! I hate all the world 
in my love for her. Would to the Holy 
Virgin they had never met, and then 
Terese had been the wife of her foster- 
brother. But she never can love me 
now as she does him. I know it. I 
must be her slave still, for I love her as 
she does Sir Walter Templar. Well, she 
will be a titled lady, I ought not to com- 
plain. I shall be wifeless and childless, 
but I will nurse Aer children, and give 
to them my love for their mother.”’ 

Such were often the musing of the 


foster-brother’s solitary ramblings. Like | Herbert. 


all persons of a moody, hopeless or mis- 
anthropic character, solitude to him was 
nature’s ruling institution. Men who 
hold but little communion with others 
often “talk to themselves,’’ and he did 
that afternoon, as he listened outside 
that paradise of art, on the suburbs of 
Rome, to the magnificent voice of Sir 
Walter. 

Ha! and there were others who, on 
that sun-bright afternoon, loitered near 
that Eden, in which dwelt Walter and 
Terese, with their friend Lord Frederick 
and guardian master Spontini. 

Softly one approached the foster- 
brother. Sir Herbert was near, and the 
expression of his countenance was full of 
wickedness and beclouded with plots. 
Softer and more insinuating than the 
master was the approach of the mentor. 
His face was no index of present plots 
or designs of evil against any one. 
There was the stamp of wickedness on 
his countenance, it is true, but it was an 
insinuating wickedness, which suggested 
that he would consummate his villainy 
without any personal ill-will to his vic- 
tims. He was a very Mephistopheles 
in type. 

«¢ Signor Farinelli 

So softly was his name spoken that the 
foster-brother was but half aroused from 
his self-abstraction. 

‘¢Signor Farinelli,”’ again was insinu- 
atingly uttered by the mentor. 

‘Well, Signor. Your business with 
mes? 

‘*My good Signor Farinelli, excuse 
me if I break upon your study.”’ 

**T am but a listener, Signor.”’ 

‘*Like myself, Signor Farinelli, or I 
would not have addressed you. Had 
you been rehearsing—oh, in that case, 
Signor, I would not cheat the musical 
world of Rome to-night of one of your 
brillant effects.’’ 

‘*Your business, Signor, I say. 
tery is distasteful,”’ 
what rudely. 

‘Tt hope I have not offended, Far- 
inelli.”’ 

‘‘Nor pleased nor offended. Good 
day, Signor. I see you have no real 
business with me. I am not disposed for 
idle gossip.’’ 

** Courteous 
question, I 


\?? 


? 


Flat- 
said the singer, some- 


Farinelli, 
pray you,” 


one 
put 


simple 
in |Our 
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‘Well, Signor stranger, I listen.’’ 

** Will you have the politeness to name 
the fellow pupil of the enchanting Te- 
meser 

‘‘What is Terese to you, Signor? I 
know you gallants. She is my foster- 
sister, Signor. I warn you she does not 
like your dulcet tongue, gallants. You 
had better not begin the chase.”’ 

‘‘Ha! Farinelli suspicious, watchful. 
Your foster-sister! Ha, ha! Signor ! 
Are your not jealous, then, of that dark 
young English nobleman, with his splen- 
did voice? By the Pope! Signor Far- 
inelli, his voice rivals your own.” 

‘* Doubtless our primo tenore was in a 
trance of admiration of his rival’s voice, 
Sir Herbert. Let us retire, we break 
the spell,’’ insinuated Snap. 

The foster-brother became dark as a 
thunder-cloud with passion, and threat- 
eningly clutched his dagger. But this was 
what the master and his va/e¢ had aimed 
for. They had taken the cue at once to 
the singer’s love for his foster-sister. 

‘‘Frown not so fiercely, Signor; I 
love not your rival, man.” 

‘“‘Beware, sir stranger! 
you he is my rival? 
foster-sister.”’ 

‘tI say he is your rival. Clutch not 
your dagger so threateningly. See you 
not that my servant is prepared to send 
a bullet through your head before you 
could strjke? I will tell you a secret, 
Farinelli. I hate Sir Walter Templar as 
much as you can hate him. He is in the 
way of both of us, my good Farinelli. 
Do you understand me? Ha! I see you 
do. A fortuneless singer, even of your 
abilities, is no equal, single-handed, for 
a wealthy English nobleman—aye, and 
with such a voice, too. But I will help 
you, my good friend. By the Pope! 
Sir Walter Templar managed, as we will 
manage him together, Farinelli, and you 
would wed your foster-sister—-the enchant- 
ine berese. ” 

The tempter’s insidious speech evi- 
dently had its effect upon the singer, 
but without reply he turned and abruptly 
left Sir Herbert and his vadet. 

«¢ Snap, you observant rascal, we have 
caught the right cue. Eh, you admir- 
able prince of villainy, what think you? 
Is not the fellow-pupil of the przma 
donna, Sir Walter Templar? 

‘¢Sir Walter Templar is the fellow- 


How know 
Terese is only my 


pupil of the frzma donna, Sir Herbert.” 

** And the foster-brother?’’ 

“Loves Terese, Sir Herbert.” 

‘¢We shall mould him to our purpose. 
Eh, Snap?”’ 

‘We shall mould him to our purpose, 
Sir Herbert.’’ 

Evidently the master was elated with 
a wicked satisfaction at finding what, he 
he had no doubt, would be a trump card 


‘in the singer, to play against Sir Walter 


Templar; but Snap—you could not 
move that genuine villain. He went into 
wickedness and dark plots with as-inuch 
unconcern as he would take his break- 
fast. He answered his master with his 
peculiar, soft, insinuating mannet and 
voice. 

‘*You think, you match for Satan, 
that we shall be able to mould this 
jealous foster-brother?”’ 

‘‘T think we shall be able to mould 
this foster-brother, Sir Herbert.” 

‘‘By the fiend! he is a lucky trump 
in our hands.” 

‘¢Very lucky trump, Sir Herbert.”’ 

Snap was not a man of many words, 
except when needed, and then he had a 
tongue which could ‘‘wheedle the 
devil.’”’ When he agreed with his mas- 
ter, he was in the habit of repeating his 
words in the affirmative. 

Once again that day the tempter 
found the foster-brother in a fitting mood 
for his dark purposes. It was after 
the successful performance of ‘Terese’s 
opera. 

Half hid behind the carriage of Te- 
rese at the opera house door was the 
foster-brother, whose keen, jealous ear 
caught the few expressive words which 
passed between Sir Walter Templar and 
Terese. As the carriage drove away 
with Spontini and his successful pupil, 
Signor Farinelli retreated into the dark- 
ness, muttering: 

‘¢Ha! There is another who knows 
the secret of that opera. Another who 
knows it is her own history.” 

“So, so,’’ whispered the tempter in 
the ear of his valet Snap, ‘‘’ tis the 
prima donna’s own history.” : 

‘“*And Sir Walter the hero, Sir Her- 
Denes: ogg 

‘* The foster-brother is in 
mood, Snap.”’ 

‘«< Very proper mood, Sir Herbert.”’ 

The tempter and his master were con- 


a proper 
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cealed in the darkness and had allowed the 
singer to advance a few steps during 
their soft whispering. They quickened 
their pace and in a moment were beside 
Farinelli. Laying his hands upon the 
young Italian’s shoulders with tempting 
softness, which scarcely startled him, 
he whispered - 

Sir Walter Templar will take his 
fair prize from your native Italy to 
his own land unless we prevent him.” 

The foster-brother writhed with agony. 

‘*He will wed her who would have 
been your wife, had he never met her.’’ 

“*Tempter leave me! I will not obey 
you.”’ 

“I think he will zo¢ wed her. I be- 
lieve I erred when I said Sir Walter 
Templar would marry the prima donna. 
He will make her his mistress, good 
Farinelli.’’ 


The singer stopped as if struck by a 
thunderbolt, quivering in ever nerve. 

** She loves him, Farinelli,’’ added Sir 
Herbert, who saw that Snap had struck 
deep, perhaps into an old wound. ‘‘She 
loves him. That opera, which I heard 
you mutter concealed her history, shows 
Sir Walter ‘l'emplar’s influence over her. 
He cannot wed her, if he would, for he 
is betrothed to his cousin, Eleanor 
Courtney. That I know, for I have 
made myself acquainted with his family 
items. I say, Farinelli he cannot wed 
her, even if he would; but not unlikely 
he loves the prima Gonna. Now, my 
dear Farinelli, unless we separate them, 
Terese loving Walter Templar, and he 
loving her, yet wedding his cousin, what 
follows? ‘She will become his mistress.’ 

The foster-brother, with a cry of rage, 
sprang upon the tempter, and seized him 
by the throat and hissed into his ear : 

“Devil! slandering, plausible villain, 
1 would deal with him thus as I deal 
with you until I had his life, or I would 
plunge my dagger into his heart, as I am 
tempted to do in thine, before this should 
happen, Think you I do not watch and 
guard her, fool!”’ 

In spite of Sir Herbert’s struggles, 
the foster-brother held him ina grip of 
iron, and had not Snap been but a few 
steps behind, he might in his rage have 
done more than he designed and 
strangled him outright. 

‘* Loose your hold, good Signor,’’ and 


Snap brought the cold muzzle of his pis- 
tol to the singer’s temples. ‘ 

‘©Quick, loose your hold, or your 
brains will be scattered upon the 
ground.”’ 

The voice of Snap, which had not 
lost its soft insinuation, even in such an 
exciting moment, brought Farinelli © to 
himself, and he poleces his grip upon 
Sir Herbert’s throat. The baronet, half 
strangléd, was caught by his va/e¢ and 
the singer walked on. 

‘‘Good-night, Signor Farinelh. I 


shall have the pleasure of your acquain-— 
tance when you are ina more amiable | 


mood.”’ 

‘*Damnation! Your pistol, Snap. I 
will put a bullet through him.’ 

<‘Not so, Sir Herbert, I like it. Not 
comfortable to you, of course. Imagine 
Sir Walter in his grip and Farinelli’s 
dagger in his heart.’ 

‘But, curse him, I never forgave a 
blow.”’ 

‘‘He did not give one, Sir Herbert.” 

‘The furies take him, he nearly 
strangled me.’’ 

‘‘He was showing you how he in- 
tended to do with Sir Walter.” 

‘¢T will punish him for this.’ 

‘*So would I; but use him first, Sir 
Flerbert,”’ 

‘¢ But shall we be able to mould him 
to our purpose, Snap ?”’ 

‘“Yes. What you insinuated to him 
was so probable. Why, he was nearly 
the death of yourself at the bare sugges- 
tion. He will look at the picture you 
gave him until he believes it reality, 
and then for the sticking point, Sir 
Herbert.”’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


LOVE IN A LABYRINTH. 


Morning is awaking. It is three 
o'clock of that to-morrow promised to 
‘Terese, and the soul of Sir Walter Tem 
plar is revolving in chaos. 

Well has the immortal Shakspeare 
given as the mission of the drama to 
hold the mirror up to nature. In that 
mirror upon the operatic stage, Walter 
and his friend had reviewed the history 
of the last four years, saw it with a new 
light and was startled by the revelations 
which it made. Even the light-hearted 
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Fred viewed that romance which had been 
so innocent and delightful to them, with a 
sad and serious spirit; and as he laid for 
several hours upon his bed, thoughtfully 
watching his troubled friend who sat by 
his writing table motionless, manifesting 
scarcely an external sign of life, young 
De Lacy wondered concerning the 
doubtful future. So strongly internal 
was the manifestation of Sir Walter’s 
thoughts and feelings, that it seemed al- 
most as if life was suspended; but there 
was nothing rigid and marble-iike in his 
appearance. ‘There he sat for hours, a 
soft, drooping, motionless figure, whose 
- suspended life had retired within itself— 
as a mourner whose soul had entered 
into the holy of holies of its own nature, 
to weep unseen for itself and others. 

Close upon three in the morning and 
Fred is in peaceful unconsciousness of 
sweet repose, but Walter is showing signs 
of restlessness. Excepting the silent 
grasp of Fred’s hand on their way home, 
it is the first physical expression of his 
thoughts and feelings since he parted 
with ‘Terese at the carriage door at the 
opera house, with the implied promise 
that to-morrow the issue to himself and 
her should be known. 

ahree pint thes morning . of ..” that 
promised to-morrow, and it is evident 
from the acute expression of pain, care of 
thought and profound trouble seen 
strongly marked upon Sir Walter’s dark 
intellectual countenance, that there has 
come not only the crisis in the life of 
Terese, but also that in the life of Walter 
Templar. He has been straining his 
mental gaze since the revelation of last 
night with such an intensity of thought- 
ful power that had almost suspended 
physical animation, but it is three in the 
morning and no morning star of the 
happiness of himself and the Hebrew 
maiden had appeared. Fred had often 
of late felt a presentiment of some un- 
known crisis, which might change the 
character and life of Sir Walter from its 
resemblance to glorious moon-illumi- 
nated, star-bespangled Night, to Night 
shorn of her glory and awful in_ her 
uncertainty. 

Terese is on the altar and if she is 
consumed, it will be by a holy love 
growing out of a beautiful, gifted nature, 
orphan surroundings, and daily associa- 
tions with a master spirit. Walter 1s 


now also upon the altar; and if he is 
consumed, it will be by the divinest fires 
and noblest passions of his soul. Will 
stern fate demand the sacrifice of both, 
or will she save them both? Shall they 
be consumed upon the altar built up by 
the purest of generous youth’s intentions 
and the dear associations of four years, 
which genius had hallowed and angels 
would have shared? It is three in the 
morning, and Walter Templar cannot 
answer—cannot prognosticate his fate 
and hers. 

Three in the morning of that to-mor- 
row is passed and a change has come 
over the life of Sir Walter Templar. 
He no longer presents the appearance of 
soft, drooping, motionless, thoughtful, 
melancholy—a mourning soul who had 
entered into its holy of holies to weep. 
He better resembles chaos now. His 
profound and subtle mind had _ been fol- 
lowing the intricacies and difficulties of 
the case of Terese and himself, and the 
crossings which has met him in every 
path of their future, has brought him out 
of a deep calm into a tempestuous 
ocean. 

‘‘O Fred, my friend—my brother, 
how peaceful thou sleepest, dreaming 
perchance of happiness with thy be- 
trothed, while the companions of that 
romance so pleasing to thee are upon the 
rack. ‘The brightness of thy picture 
makes mine blacker by contrast. O, 
‘Teresed a lereset 7) 

He stole softly from his chamber, 
which had become oppressive. Sleep 
with the elements of his soul tempestuous 
and his mind upon the rack? Nay, that 
were impossible. As well bid the ship in 
the mightest storm to rest in motionless 
quiet, or the raging elements of that 
storm itself to tranquil peace, as to bid 
Sir Walter Templar now to sleep. Into 
the garden—into the garden, Walter 
Templar. Vent—vent for thy feelings 
and thoughts—vent—vent to the chaos 
and storm within thy soul? 

“QC Walter, Walter! how is it with 
thee? Beloved of the soul of Terese! 
how is it with thee?’’ wailed the Hebrew 
maiden upon her sleepless couch. 

Where is thy Walter, maiden? How 
is it with him? It is dark without, no 
moon, no star in the sky. ‘Tis four in 
the morning of that promised to-morrow, 
maiden, and thy Walter is in the garden, 


so 
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All without is clothed with the thick 
drapery of darkness, for it is the black 
season of the year. Thy Walter is in the 
garden Terese, waiting for morning of the 
promised to-morrow, in a fever of mind 
and impatience to speak with thee of the 
issue to himself and thee. It is four in 
the morning, but morning seems not to 
have come. Ominous to thy beloved 
and thee! Dark is the season of the 
year; dark is nature without; in the sky 
no moon or star! Such is thy Walter in 
the garden, maiden. How shalt thou be 
illuminated then. 

‘‘He will not spurn the offering be- 
cause Terese is a peasant child, and he a 
wealthy noble, of proud, wealthy Eng- 
land, nor that Iam a daughter of a de- 
spised outcast people!’’ 

Terese had repeated this assurance to 
herself many times, for in it she found 
the consolation of certainty. Walter, 
with his somewhat heterodox and defiant 
character, which made him disposed to 
do what others would not do on the side 
of nature’s claims and the ingenuousness 
of unartificial man, would, she well 
knew, choose her sooner for what she 
was, and what they had been together in 
the past, than he would had she been an 
empress. 

One of his outbursts of soliloquy as he 
paced the garden walk, illustrates the 
correctness of the maiden’s view of the 
character of Sir Walter Templar. 

““Pshaw! Tell me not of propriety ! 
The propriety of our past is here—here 
In my own heart. I had power to win a 
young girl’s heart—I had one myself to 
lose! There lies the wrong, the only im- 
propriety to me; and to this I was blind 
—blind so long, perhaps, because blind- 
ness was bliss, and the revelation of light 
our darkness made visible. All other 
impropriety I would have spoken away 
with aword. I would have said, Terese, 
be my wie! I would have said to the 
world, Terese, the gifted maiden, is my 
wife! Had they told me ‘she is a peas- 
ant girl,’ I would have answered, ‘she is 
a child of genius.’ I would say to those 
who deemed that character plebeian, 
“Terese is the wife of Sir Walter Temp- 
lar ;’ aye, and I would have maintained 
her in that quality, at least, against all 
gainsayers of my class. Oh! but while 
I was blind to the future, which this. rev- 
elation of love would have made glori- 


ously illuminative, there was hid behind 
the curtain of blissful companionship with 
Terese, the betrothal of my cousin and 
the expectations of my family. This has 
changed a bright opening day of love 
which I saw not, yet felt its blessed- 
ness, into a dark future which I dreamt 
not of.” 

That alone was the view that made all 
dark to Walter Templar; that was the 
threatening cloud which Terese beheld 
and trembled as she gazed. In its dark- 
ness and the crossings in their path, love 
was lost in the labyrinth. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ELEANOR THE BETROTHED; TERESE THE 
BELOVED. 


Eleanor Courtney, his cousin, was the 
betrothed of young Sir Walter Templar. 
His parents and uncle, Sir Richard 
Courtney, who, struck by the remarkable 
resemblance which existed between 
Walter and Eleanor in person and char- 
acter, very naturally, though very un- 
wisely, had looked upon them as proper 
mates when maturity should come. In 
the circle of the select exclusive aristoc- 
racv of England, the proper mating of 
of families is an all-important matter, 
and as Walter was the only son and heir 
of his house, and Sir Richard Courtney 
without a son, who could be chosen bet- 
ter than Walter as the husband of Sir 
Richard’s eldest daughter? He would 
represent in himself the head of his 
father and mother’s family—the hered- 
ditary representative of the Templars 
and a fitting representative of the Court- 
neys. Indeed, it was evident from the 
extraordinary resemblance in character 
and person between him and his cousin 
Eleanor, that -he was more a Courtney 
than a Templar. What wonder then 
that his parents and uncle should enter- 
tain the very plausible design of mating 
Walter and Eleanor, and as his father, 
Sir Walter, died when he was a boy and 
left him to the guardianship of his uncle 
Sir Richard, everything in the future 
seemed to favor that design as one which 
would fulfill itself most naturally, and 
without a cross. Doubtless, also, it 
would, had he not met Terese and been 
associated with her in so delightful a 
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romance in which love had sprung up in 
the hearts of both. This was the matter 
which so troubled Sir Walter since the 
revelation of the heart of Terese, which 
also flashed out the revelation of 
his own. 

By the subtle, mesmeric power which 
the ruling spirit of Walter Templar pos- 
sessed over her, Terese, as remarked 
before, had grown to think his thoughts, 
feel his feelings, was affected by his sym- 
pathies, and all hers ran upon him, She 
was, in fact, like the plastic wax upon 
which was stamped his image and char- 
acter. But Eleanor was Walter in her 
own nature. The Creative Mind and 
Hand had fashioned her in the image 
and likeness of Walter Templar. She 
was not like Terese, yet she was a fittiug 
type of one Hebrew daughter—the 
heroic Judith who struck off the head of 
the Assyrian captain to free her people 
and save the holy city. Such:a deed 


was the sublime Eleanor worthy to 
perform. 
What a rival for Terese?. More than 


a rival was Eleanor. Had she been no 
more, Terese had won the. prize for 
which her opera aimed, and her Walter 
would have come joyfully on the prom- 
ised to-morrow to declare the happy 
issue, to tell her that their path was with- 
out a cross in love’s bright prospect— 
that the future before them was day, not 


night. 
But Eleanor was the betrothed of 
Walter. She was a member of his fam- 


ily for whom he would give his life. 
She was also a twin soul made in the 
same mould, for whom he would sacri- 
fice his life a thousand times. And he 
to her? how. stood the case? ‘There was 
no one to her created whom she looked 
upon from so high a point of view as her 
cousin Walter. There might be many 
more in the world his equal—his su- 
_perior in many points, but in some re- 
spects it would have been difficult to 
overmatch him, and thns Eleanor looked 
upon him with all that pride of family 
which also so strongly traited Walter’s 
character, But. the» pridé of ,Terese. in 
her beloved, was the pride of an affec- 
tionate yearning of woman’s heart. 
Now, this love of family which tinged 
so deeply and entirely the character of 
Sir Walter Templer and his. cousin 
Eleanor, was not pride of aristocracy 


and class, but that same instinct of race 
and tribe which existed in patriarchal 
days, before aristocracy had birth, and 
when founders of families and fathers of 
nations were no more than lords of sheep 
and pasturage. Here again did Eleanor 
Courtney resemble Judith the Hebrew 
heroine: and perhaps in this trait both 
she and Walter were Jewish in type of 
character. What, then, in two such na- 
tures such dominant souls shall stand be- 
tween this family love, between two 
betrothed cousins who had often nestled 
in one cradle and who grew up together 
in early life. Poor Terese, even thy 
strong woman’s love, returned by Walter 
with all the intensity of his passionate 
nature, cannot prevail unless Eleanor 
herself should give her betrothed 
to thee. 

Eleanor would have made her cousin 
Walter emperor of'the world, had she 
possessed the power, and would have 
sooner seen him dead in glory than dis- 
honored in life. Terese, in her woman’s 
love, would follow him through every 
phase of his life, even should dishonor 
mark his footsteps and crime stain his 
soul. She would be as the angel 
of Mercy weeping over him, and his 
grave of glory would be to her a horrid 
tomb. 

Walter, in turn, would have made 
Eleanor empress of the world and he 
would have battled for her against a 
host. Terese, he would nestle ‘in his 
heart. A fearful vengeance would he 
take upon the heads of any who had 
harmed Eleanor. Terese he would 
shelter from harm as he would a tender 
child. Eleanor had been his equal, his 
counselor, often his guide. She had 
helped to mould him and he had_ helped 
to fashion her. Thoughts, and purposes, 
and programmes, of his life were partly 
from the mind of Eleanor, and part of 
her mind and views had originated with 
him. They were two positive spirits of 
thesame order. ‘Terese was his medium. 
She was the one most fitted to be his 
wife, for he was as the strong majestic 
oak, and she as the loving ivy clinging 
around that royal tree—that type of 
strength and power. 

But then, should Eleanor, looking 
upon him as her future husband, love 
him with the passion of the sexes for 
their mate! What if to the love of 
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family, there has also grown up in her 
heart a woman’s love? How awful 
would it be in her strong nature, should 
disappointment, broken vows of her 
cousin, high-pinnacled in her mind, and 
a successtul rival come in her life? 
What a wreck there would be of Eleanor, 
Terese, Walter and his family. 

‘©Oh, Terese, Terese, I cannot give 
up thy love so newly revealed, so un- 
speakably dear to my heart. Oh, 
Terese, | would not bid thee love thy 
Walter less to save his soul from perdi- 
tion. Oh, Eleanor! sister of my nature, 
would thou wert here to advise me and 
be my guide in this most dark, uncertain 
hour. Oh, would thou wert here, that 
I might throw myself at thy feet and 
pour out my soul into thy large sympa- 
thizing heart !’’ 

Had Eleanor been there, the crosses 
might, perchance, have been swept 
away and love taken out of the laby- 
rinth by her hand; but, without his 
cousin, Walter could not, dared not de- 
cide for himself and Terese. 


CLARE Rae 


THE PROMISED TO-MORROW. 


The promised to-morrow has come. 
Terese in the music room waited to hear 
the voice of her fate. 

From the dawn of their companion- 
ship, the music room had been the 
sanctum sanctorum of our hero and hero- 
ime. Here they had spent their most 
delicious moments in feasts of art ; 
there they had reveled together in 
ecstatic bliss. 

Unconsciously they had played the 
lovers; and, for four years, they had 
roamed hand in hand in their paradise, 
much as our first parents did in their 
primeval innocence, before they had 
partaken of the tree of knowledge and 
became as Gods in their fall, knowing 
good and evil. Our hero and heroine 
clothed their passion in the embodiment 
ofart. Daily they told to each other’s de- 
lighted ears, through the mediumship of 
music, the rapturous tale of a harmony 
of souls. Together they had dwelt in 
Eden; but, until now, they had not 
eaten of the tree of knowledge. Through 
blissful hours, from day to day, they had 


repeated their story of mutual love, but 
they had told it in music. In their 
character of artists, they had played the 
lovers. Like our first parents, it was 
bliss fer them to love without knowledge, 
for that brought the fall. The knowl- 
edge of good and evil! The tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil! It was in 
the mutual love of the sex, and in the 
awakened passions of the human heart 
that brought sin into the world. Out 
upon the apple! We have had enough 
of that childish folly. Let us know the 
truth. ’ Twas in the love of man for the 
woman—of .woman for the man—that 
our first parents fell. The passions of 
the earthly overleaping the innocence of 
heavenly babyhood, the idolatry of the 
heart for its mate versus the adoration of 
the creature for the Creator. They par- 
took of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil; they fell together! 

The Hebrew maiden was at the piano, 
awaiting the presence of Walter Tem- 
plar. ‘The vent in music eased her bur- 
dened beart, and that which her instru- 
ment now discoursed was tender, sadly, 
blissful,—it told of hope and fear. There 
was no doubt in the maiden’s heart 
touching Walter; it was a fear of crosses 
in their lives. 

Terese, thy fate is approaching! But 
what need to tell the maiden this. Be- 
fore the echo of Walter’s footsteps pro- 
claimed his approach, she felt his pres- 


ence near. Still she played her tender 
plaintive strain. 
Walter and Terese are together. 


Softly he closed the door, and gently 
approached his beloved. The yearning 
tenderness of their hearts filled the 
silence with a sentient soul. They fe/¢ 
the harmony of a mutual passion before 
it found a vocal speech. 

Walter stands beside the maiden. 
Her instrument is hushed; and_ she 
listens for the voice of her fate. Not 
yet has she turned to look into those 
profound eyes beaming upon her, glori- 
ious with their light of love, but shaded 
with soft sadness. A moment thus they 
remained, enjoying their supreme but 
chastened bliss. 

¢S Terese,s samy 
breathed at length. 
cooing of the dove. 

‘- Walter, oh my Walter!’’ answered 
Terese, as she turned upon him her up- 


beloved,’’ Walter 
It was like the soft 
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lifted face, eloquent with fondness ; and 
her eyes, through crystal tears, looked 
into his. 

“Terese, my beloved,’’ again was 
breathed like the cooing of the dove; 
and, again, the yearning of the soft 
voice of passion wooed the maiden’s 
ear. Walter opened his strong arms and 
Terese sprang to his embrace, with a cry 
of exquisite joy, and nestled to his breast, 
upon which she wept. 

She Knew that she was beloved; but 
she also felt the darkness around their 
love. Walter was the betrothed of his 
cousin Eleanor. This fact, since she 
discovered the secret of her own heart, 
was as significant to her as it had been to 
our hero since the performance of Te- 
rese’s opera of the ‘‘ Peasant Girl.’’ She 
knew that Walter Templar would not 
dishonor his betrothal and outrage his 
family. Eleanor alone could give their 
love a happy issue. The future was not 
without hope, but hope came hand-in- 
hand with fear. She saw two futures: 
one dark, the other gloriously bright. 
Yet the present to her was that of su- 
preme bliss, nor was it less supreme be- 
cause of the mixture of pain with joy. 
There is an agony of love. It is more 
intense than that of a cloudless hope and 
a satisfied possession. ‘‘He 7s mine!’ 
It was the burden of her heart. The 
feeling was painful by the very might of 
the assumption, for all her nature cried 
_ aloud—‘‘ He zs mine!” 

Sir Walter Templar wiped the tears 
from her eyes, and gently placing her 
upon’ the sofa, seated himself by her 
side, 

‘‘Dear ‘Terese,’’ he said, ‘‘what a 
revelation has burst upon us! How 
bright and glorious—how full of happi- 
ness—is love on that side, dearest ?”’ 

‘«My own Walter! murmured Terese. 

‘* But how the clouds on the other side 
overhang our sky! How dark they 
make the horizon of our future!” 

‘¢Alas! alas! how dark to me,’’ said 
the Jewess. 

‘*To me also, Terese. 1 stand beside 
you in that prospect. Darkness or sun- 
shine, the same sky of fate will be above 
us both,”’ 

«There is joy to me in that; yet ’ tis 
very selfish. But there is such bliss in 
knowing that you do love me, Walter, 


that I cannot but rejoice in it, though 
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it should make the future dark for 
both.”’ 

‘* You do not doubt me, then, Terese? 
You will not doubt me, should the un- 
certain future leave us without a star in 
our sky? There is asun in my nature 
which would make your life as bright as 
an angel’s wing. You will not doubt 
me, should it be beyond my power to 
make it thus sunny? You will not doubt 
me, Terese? 

‘No, Walter, no; I shall never doubt 
you.” 

‘Should our future be dark, you will 
not reproach me ?”’ 

‘* Never, dearest, will Terese reproach 
you.” 

‘‘Nor think me cruel if 
sacrificed?” 

‘¢ Talk not so, Walter.’’ 

‘‘T should be consumed on the same 
altar,’’ added her lover. 

‘*God of my fathers forbid!’’ ex- 
claimed the maiden, as she threw her 
arms loving around his neck, as though, 
come what may, she would save him 
from the sacrifice. Such is woman! 

‘*You would not counsel me to dis- 
honor? You would not have me under 
the curse of a broken covenant ?”’ 

‘“No, Walter; a thousand times no.’’ 

‘¢T must be true to Eleanor my be- 
trothed ?”’ 

‘Ves, oh! yes; even though it should 
bring to me despair.’’ 

‘¢T am but showing you the worse side 
of the picture, Terese. I think Eleanor 
will be our sister, not your rival,’’ said 
our hero, soothingly. 

‘¢Now that I am assured that you love 
me, Walter, I am juster to your be- 
trothed. My own heart tells me that 
she may have as much at stake as I.”’ 

‘¢T hope not,”’ said her lover, ‘‘ and if 
not, Eleanor will smooth our path. I 
know the noble and proud nature of my 
cousin. She would sacrifice herself. 
Aye, there is the cross again! [I would 
have no one sacrificed.”’ 

‘*May the God of Abraham accept 
the offering unconsumed !’’ responded 
the Hebrew maiden. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
CHANGE OF PROGRAMME. 


Three weeks after his encouater with 
the singer Farinelli near the opera house, 
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Sir Herbert Blakely at breakfast sipped 
his mocha in moody silence. Not 
usually was this the case, for though not 
so intellectually an epicure as his secre- 
tary, he enjoyed everything which con- 
tributed to the gratification of his ant- 
mal appetites. He had not the ‘‘lean 
and hungry look’’ of Cassius, which 
characterized Snap, but the full propen- 
sities of the sensualist in his physique ; 
and though the acts of his life were 
wicked enough, and his chapter in the 
Recording Angel’s book scarcely re- 
lieved with a passage of good intentions, 
yet thought furrowed not his counte- 
nance, nor conscience disturbed his 
‘*sleep o’ nights.’? Now, however, his 
mood was dark and troubled; the strong 
workings of a laboring mind lined his 
face, and held back his wonted emphasis 
of conduct in statuary silence. 

The last mail from England had 
brought news, from Lawyer Wortley, 
that Sir Richard Courtney had written 
to his nephew and young De Lacy, 
calling them home to fulfill their be- 
trothal. Courtney had grown impatient 
and somewhat anxious to have his family 
project and the covenant between him- 
self and dead friend consummated; he and 
his sister, Lady Templar, had resolved to 
bring matters to their designed shaping, 
and to unite Walter and his cousin 
Eleanor, and young De Lacy and Alice 
Courtney. To this end great prepar- 
ations were in progress at Courtney 
House; the private consultations of the 
family pointed to the clearing of the 
mortgage from the De Lacy estates, as 
the next step decided upon after the 
realization of their long cherished 
design. 

These, to Blakely, vastly important 
items, Lawyer Wortley had gathered 
from an acute female agent, whom he 
had recently placed in the service of the 
Courtney family. Wortley also sent his 
chent information that Sir Walter Tem- 
plarand his friend were in Rome; for the 
lawyer knew not, as yet, that Sir Her- 
bert had himself found the cue.  Wort- 
ley’s letter ended with the emphatic ad- 
vise to his chent—‘* That which you re- 
solve, do quickly!” No wonder, then, 
that Sir Herbert was dark in his mood 
and troubled in his thoughts; no won- 
der that the breakfast of this morning 
passed in pregnant silence. 


Opposite Sir Herbert was his mentor, 
luxuriating in the delicacies before him, 
for he was in everything an epicure. 
Having, by the habit of years, become 
en rapport with the spirit of his master, 
he divined the dark thoughts now elab- 
orating themselves in Sir Herbert’s mind, 
and saw the cups of luscious beverage 
which he drained transformed. into gob- 
lets of blood—heard in the ominous 
silence the chant of murder as from in- 
corporeal voices. Yet he partook of his 
breakfast with more than usual zest. 
The finely prepared discourse of evil 
thoughts and wicked deeds, which he 
heard in the expressive silence, was like 
incantation music. It was to him mes- 
meric of mental tranquility, and the 
disposition of his feelings was like the 
fragrance of poisoned flowers. 

The reason of the difference seen in 
Sir Herbert and his mentor this morn- 
ing at breakfast was, that the one had 
solved his problem, while the other was 
in the labyrinth of its perplexities. To 
use his favorite expression, Snap had 
demonstrated; and his programme was 
already arranged. For three weeks he 
had been submitting the affairs of his 
master to the severe test of his mental 
chemistry, and had metaphysically anat- 
omized Sir Walter Templar, the foster- 
brother and all those concerned. Not 
even was there left out the hangman with 
visions of an execution ; for Snap was so 
largely endowed with intuitions of cause 
and effect, that nothing in the chain of 
relations could be left out by him. ‘Thus 
even the hangman and the execution 
forced themselves into his view, by the 
law of association. It was this quick in- 
tense perception of correspondent things 
that made him so long in demonstrating 
the necessity of the assassination of Sir 
Walter Templar, for therein he also saw 
consequences which were inevitable. 

In the interval of three weeks, since 
the discovery of the identity of Sir 
Walter and young Lord Frederick De 
Lacy, Snap had left his master mostly 
alone, while he buried himself in self- 
abstraction. This was his habit in his 
times of problem-solving, for in spite of 
the Mephistophelean character of his 
intellect, there were times when he was 
in purity of quality the profound thinker, 
the scientific experimenter, and the clas- 
sical student. At such. times he was 
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never the mentor, but surly and uncom- 
municative, if any one chanced to break 
in upon his mood. At such times he 
answered well to the descriptive soudr?- 
guet of Snap. In the last three weeks, 
all that had passed between him and his 
master was a snarling admonition against 
Orsini and his evil counselings and fool's 
instruments: for it was his habit to speak 
of an unsafe counsellor as an evil 
counsellor. ‘‘ Wait,’’ he several times 
said to his master, ‘‘until I have demon- 
strated—and if Sir Walter Templar must 
die, I will doom him and find the instru- 
ments;’’ and then he would go away 
muttering that it was the fool’s plan to 
murder. 

But the letter from Lawyer Wortley, 
which had plunged his master into 
greater perplexity, had determined 
Snap ; for when the necessity of a thing 
struck him, he bowed to it as fate, how- 
ever much he might dislike it as a policy; 
and from the moment he read Wort- 
_ley’s letter, yesterday, the death of Sir 
Walter Templar became a necessity to 
his master’s ends. He knew that if our 
hero returned to his native land, the De 
Lacy estates would soon pass from the 
hands of the Blakelys; but if Sir Walter 
Templar never returned, or died intes- 
tate, his cousin, Edmund Templar, would 
not only succeed to his title and estates, 
but also to the vast accumulations of 
Walter’s minority; thus Courtney would 
be left altogether disabled to clear off 
the debt. 

Accordingly the mentor fully endorsed 
* Wortley’s advice, and decreed that Sir 
Walter Templar should never return to 
his native land. But there is a provi- 
dence that shapes the ends of all human 
events and overrules the affairs of mor- 
tals in spite of the too general practical 
atheism of society. 

But Sir Herbert knew not that Snap 
had resolved; and in his own self-ab- 
sorbed perplexity, caused by Wortley’s 
letter, he had not noticed that he had 
passed into the mood which always fol- 
lowed his problem-solving. 

‘©We must change our tactics!’’ sud- 
denly exclaimed Blakely, as he threw 
himself back into the inviting arms of 
his richly-finished chair, with a sigh of 
relief expressive of a settled purpose, 1n 
exchange fora burden of thought. But 
his exclamation was rather a venting 


than a direct observation to his mentor ; 
for he was used to the other’s periodical 
non-talkative fits. 

‘The mentor finished his breakfast with 
a glass of ruby wine, and then followed 
his master’s example by esconcing him- 
self in the elastic softness of his easy 
chair. 

“Snap, I say, we must change our 
tactics! Do you hear me, sir? We 
must change our tactics!’’ observed 
Blakely, now directly addressing his sec- 
retary. ‘‘I have resolved!’’ he added 
with yet stronger emphasis. 

But the subtle-thought-dreamer was 
awake, and had solved his problem. 

‘*We must change our tactics!’’ the 
other echoed in his light, melodious 
voice, and then, by way of endorse- 
ment, he also added with emphasis ‘‘/ 
have resolved !”’ 

‘*Aha!’’ ejuculated Sir Herbert, now 
observant of the transformation of 
Snap’s mood, which was at once as a 
valve to the too long confined outburs- 
tiveness of his temper. 

‘¢Satan catch thee! Thou hast more 
of sunshine in thy face that black Ve- 
suvius is near thee, and may belch out 
its lava. When thy father Lucifer lights 
thee up, thou art bewitching. But I 
say, Snap, we must have no more of this 
tardy business. My sire would have 
ended this affair years ago, had helived, 
while we are no nearer to the end than 
when he died.”’ 

‘« You are wrong, my master. 
fifteen years nearer the end.” 

‘‘You provoking philosophical devil, 
I know we are; but what end ?”’ 

‘«Sir Walter Templar’s end, my mas- 
ter. He is fifteen—yes, just fifteen 
years nearer the end, than when the 
General died.”’ 

‘¢Come, come, Snap; no sophistry 
to cozen me to your way of thinking. I 
have resolved, I say; aye, with or with- 
out you, I have resolved.”’ 

The shadow of a frown flitted across 
the mentor’s face at his master’s words, 
which, at another time, he would very 
likely have resented in his own peculiar 
way; for when Sir Herbert at any time 
grew restive under his mentorship, he 
would dive into scientific or classical 
studies, and though he would continue 
near him, he left Sir Herbert to himself, 
In this peculiar way, he had left the bar- 
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onet’s service for months at a time, but 
Blakely had received some severe lessons, 
of trouble and humiliation from his im- 
perious temper, in the absence of his 
watchful guard and wily servant, and he 
was always glad when his mentor re- 
turned. But this time, Snap merely felt 
a moment’s resentment; for he had bim- 
self been, like the baronet, forced by a 
desperate necessity. 

After a moment, Snap said. with such 
a strong; quiet, deliberateness that it 
sounded frightful— 

‘Sir Walter Templar must die! I 
have doomed him !”’ 

‘*Ah! say you so, my prudent coun- 
sellor?” broke out Sir Herbert. 

‘‘Then, by Solomon, we have found 
wisdom at last. We have been fools till 
now, believe me.”’ 

‘«Nay, my master.’ 

‘But I say, yes. I tell you, Snap, 
we’ve been fools and babies in this 
matter.”’ 

‘¢ And the General—was he a fool and 
a baby, too?” 

‘“‘By the Fiend, he would have 
trampled down this presumptuous boy, 
who dared to brave us,—aye, challenge 
me as the avenger. He would, long ere 
now, have’swept him away as a spider 
crawling over him; but we have let him 
grow to be a monster. You, Snap, have 
matched his wisdom ; but we have lacked 
his iron will, and indomitable ambition, 
that crushed everything before him to 
his ends.”’ 

‘* Your father would have done as we 
have done,—no more! But he would 
now do as we have resolved to do— 
sweep this monster spider, as you call 
him, and his web away.”’ 

‘*Ah! Think you so?’’ 

**T am certain of both, or I would not 
have followed the direction of either, for 
I have been faithful to my oath to him, 
to advise you as he would advise, and to 
act as he would act in your behalf: in 
this De Lacy case, I have interpreted 
your father, rather than myself.’’ 

“You are right loyal in that, Snap ; 
or you would not now have doomed Sir 
Walter Templar. You like not to kill; 
that is, not as we design. The hyena in 
you would rather fight this lion than 
murder him; but we dare not fight him 
any longer ”’ 

‘*You are right. Were the case my 


own, I would doom Sir Walter Templar 
to live till I reach my span’s end; die 
when I die—and to come up foot to foot 
with me, if there be a hereafter to bring 
us up. I love Sir Walter Templar, as I 
love my problems, and would solve him ; 
for we master what we solve. Sir Wal- 
ter Templar is an antagonist worthy of 
me. J would not killhim ; but it is for 
my dead benefactor that I act.’’ 

‘« My worthy sire, your benefactor ?— 
a benevolent philanthropist? You can- 
onize my father as your patron saint. 
By Jove, I may expect to be saved then, 
and even cut Templar’s throat with my 
own hand. Your benefactor! Ha! ha! 
St. Herbert and his father! for you'll 
canonize me too, Snap, eh?’’ and Sir 
Herbert, for the first time this morning, 
essayed his accustomed levity. 

«* Aye, he was my benefactor; for he 
took me from my rags, when a boy; and 
lifted me from the dens and stench-holes 
of society, and set my feet, at least, in 
clean places. All I am or have of good, 
I owe to him—to his evil, if you like; 
it has transformed itself into my good. 
It may be much like evil still in me, to 
your too nice moralist, but ’ tis my kind 
of good—sensuous pleasures, social po- 
sitions and refinements, and, above all 
intellectual wealth, knowledge;—all these 
I owe to your father.’ 

‘“Pshaw! You blockhead; no more 
preaching of your devil’s divinity now. 
We must resolve, and do quickly, as 
Wortley advised. Despatch, must be 
our word.”’ 

‘* But not Aurry. have resolved; so 
that part is done; and as we have just 
two hours and a half before the appoint- 
ment, which I heard you make last night 
to meet Orsini in the green room, to ac- 
company the manager to Spontini’s for 
the re-engagement of the fair Terese, 
you have abundance of time to listen to 
my dvinity.’” 

‘Curses on it! Let us to business. 
Iam impatient to be at it, and to find 
our instruments. ”’ 

‘‘Impatience is a vice, and hurry is a 
cardinal sin, Sir Herbert, You should 
think and weigh and demonstrate. You 
always interrupt yourself with your 
haste, and tumble down with your nondi- 
gested budget under your arm. A little 
moralizing this morning, to pass the in- 
terval till ro o’clock, will be of value to 
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you. You err, my master. You have 
no philosophy in your purposes—no 
moral sermons in your acts and life. 
Now, like your father, I endow evil with 
the qualities of good, and fill the bodies 
of my sophistry and designs with en- 
ticing wisdom.” 

“Out upon you, provoking fool! 
What are you shaping yourself to now?’’ 

‘Our own ends, my master. Nature 
has also given you the marring of a vio- 
lent temper. That is pernicious, for it 
is asword which, getting between your 
legs, trips you up.”’ 

‘*Curses upon you, I say! The in- 
struments. Let us determine upon the 
instruments to remove Sir Walter Tem- 
plar.”’ 

‘*T have determined upon our instru- 
ment, Sir Herbert. I know the hour to 
reach him; and, when that comes, I 
will put my hand upon him. So you see 
my taking it easy is the result of calcu- 
lation and a digested budget; my absence 
of hurrying is pregnant with expedi- 
tion. 7 : 

‘““Who is the instrument, Snap?” 
enquired Blakely, who well knew that 
Snap’s leading was a safe guarantee ona 
tortuous track. 

‘«The foster-brother of Terese !’’ 

‘Oh yes, I know we at first thought 
of him; but he will give us too much 
trouble. We must have one more cer- 
tain. Iam sick of this tardy business.”’ 

‘Well; pray, what do you propose ?”’ 
said his mentor, distastefully. 

“*Count Orsini recommends the broth- 
ers Savennelli, as three of the most expert 
bravos in Italy, and certain not to be- 
tray one, even if the headsman held 
them.” 

‘¢What, Sir Herbert, have you put 
yourself in the power of that fiery fool, 
Orsini, who would as soon set these three 
worthy brothers to murder you as Sir 
Walter Templar, if you gave him a 
cause. I will have nought with them.” 

Snap spoke with much dissatisfaction, 
for he was exceedingly jealous of his 
master taking any one as his counsellor 
but himself, excepting Wortley, the legal 
adviser of the family. Sir Herbert un- 
derstood this— 

‘©You jealous blockhead!” laughed 
Blakely, using his frequent epithet to him 
which never offended, half, perhaps, be- 
cause so obviously inapplicable. 


‘To think that I should put myself into 
Orsini’s power. I have merely talked to 
him, in general,.of the insolent bearing 
of our countrymen, that afternoon, to 
our company of gallants, and the risk 
they ran in tempting the fierce mettle 
and Italian steel; and then Orsini inci- 
dently amused me with stories of these 
Savennelli brothers, Of course, it was 
with design in both, but neither of us 
committed himself to the other’s confi- 
dence. Why, I would not even trust 
you, did I not know you as I do, and 
know myself to be the son of my father 
—your patron saint.’’ 

‘‘ Right; trust no one, Sir Herbert.’’ 

‘*You would not have me listen to my 
mentor’s wisdom now? Eh? Snap.” 

‘SVYou hit on me, sir pblerberisssyou 
banter. Your father bought me. He 
gave me my price. ’ Twas more than all 
the world besides ever gave me; nor 
have I asked it of others or received it. 
He gave me kindness—always kindness. 
He gave me confidence and never 
doubted me; his last dying charge 
showed how much 4e trusted me 7 Twas 
all to purchase my fidelity. He was a 
wise man, and gave me the only price 
which could have purchased me, as now 
Iam. Yes, you may also trust me.’ 

‘‘Sentimental again, Snap, over my 
worthy sire.” 

«« And being sentimental, I would not 
have the hangman finger my dead mas- 
ter’s son,’ the other returned. 

“‘Oh! I assure you, I have no desire 
that way.” 

‘‘Then have nothing to do with 
Count Orsini’s instruments,’’ said the 
mentor, quickly: ‘‘I like not these di- 
rect murders,” he continued. <‘‘If men 
die—well; so do all men die. We are 
not accountable for the common end of 
all. What if it is our fire another steals 
to light his torch to consume the pile? 
Fire isa common blessing, and we are 
blessed in having it. If rock, hewn 
from our quarry, fall down and bury our 
enemies in the ruins, the builders, not 
we, must answer it. Have I not done 
more acts of direct good in life than di- 
rect evil; yet, when I have so designed 
it, evil has come of it. Let your good 
be direct, for it will not hurt yourself, 
but bring the good will of others; but if 


‘your evil be direct, hurting others in its 


direct intentions, it will rebound against 
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yourself soon as it strikes. Human 
nature is pugnacious. Hit, and you are 
hit in return. Your own blow comes 
back, returned in force according to the 
strength of the returner. Should he be 
stronger than yourself, why you get paid 
back with interest.” 

ic Cease, Snap ;’ cease.” ’” 

‘Nay, my master; for I have my 
point.” 

‘¢Quick with it then,”’ 

‘Now, the hangman and the heads- 
man wear the champion’s belt. If your 
direct hitting bring you face to face with 
them, you are overmatched, were you 
Hercules. If the headsman returns your 
direct blow, you willstrike no one more ; 
if the hangman drops you down, you will 
never rise again.”’ 

**T tell you, Snap, I have no desire to 
enter the ring against these champions,”’ 
interrupted Sir Herbert, not liking his 
mentor’s moralizing upon such a subject 
with the design they had resolved upon 
before him. 

But Snap was of a turn of mind to 
moralize even in the hangman’s hands. 
He would have met his execution 
stoically or not, according to the amount 
of pain expected, for he liked not pain. 
Were but his epicurean love of pleasing 
sensations gratified, he would resign him- 
self to the scaffold in a state of problem- 
solving. The words of the notorious 
Dr. Dodd at his execution: ‘* Now for 
the grand secret!’’ would have been 
in place in Snap’s mouth as Azs last 
words; and if the modus operandi of 
death was pleasant, he would dream him- 
self into oblivion, taking scientific notes 
of the sensations of dying. 

‘Bah, Snap! What a fool you are to 
preach, to me, a sermon upon the hang- 
man and headsman, and at such a time. 
They never looked to me more hideous 
than now; and then to fancy a crowd of 
ten thousand voracious human wolves 
around, hungry for your carcass!’’ he 
said, with a shudder of disgust and ter- 
ror. ‘I tell you, Snap, they never 
looked to me so hideous as now,”’ 

‘*That’s because they may be near 
you, my master,’’ the mentor mercilessly 
replied; for he designed to turn the 
other thoroughly from Orsini’s_ instru- 
ments to his own guiding. 

“The Fiend take you ! 


Hold your 
tongue.”’ 


‘«‘Nay; but listen to prudence. Tem- 
plar assassinated by hired murderers, 
paid by your gold, Sir Herbert, and you 
may raise up for him an avenger In the 
hangman. Where would be the motive ? 
Not with those paid cut-throats. They 
but the hirelings; some one else the 
master; patent this to all. Now, the 
murder of an English nobleman, caused 
by you, and by some unseen chance the 
motive and cause traced to you, and you 
would have to answer to England. 
Nothing could save you,”’ 

Comrie. tue! 

‘‘English vengeance, for lopping off 
one of the branches of its ancient no- 
bility, would reach you.”’ 

‘*It would.” 

«*Remember how jealous of its caste 
is that old aristocracy.”’ 

“‘T do not forget,’’ still acquiesced 
Blakely, writhing at the bare remem- 
brance. 

“Why,” pursued the monitor, ‘‘though 
you rank baronet with Sir Walter Tem- 
plar in title, yet in point of fact, among 
the nobles, he outranks you, ninety 
out of the hundred degrees of caste.” 

“‘Curse them all! I know they 
scarcely acknowledge me as one of their 
order,’’ Sir Herbert observed, with fierce 
vindictiveness, ‘‘I am but of the ple- 
beian stock transplanted; to them the 
plebeian still. Ha! and by Satan, I am 
a plebeian, for I have for them the hate 
of one.’’ 

‘¢Which hate my master I share most 
lovingly,” said Snap, with a vein of 
paradox. 

‘They would gladly see the De Lacy 
estates pass back into the hands of this 
young lordly beggar, because he is one 
orthem.* 

** Doubtless, Sir Herbert, they would.” 

‘“My father’s iron resolution—his 
politic mind and towering pride, would 
have revenged those shghts and scorns 
which they have heaped upon me, weak- 
ling that I am.” 

““Ah! he was indeed a master of 
men,’’ observed the monitor. 

‘*He subdued even the jealous nobil- 
ity, and bowed them to the dust. What 
they gave not willingly, he crushed out 
of them.” 

**Yes, yes, Snap; but to the point. 
Our instrument ?”’ 

‘Well; you see then that I advise 
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prudently. There can be enough mo- 
tives traced to youas itis. That is the 
reason why I have doomed Sir Walter 
Templar, rather than young Lord Fred- 
erick. I would not have the hem of his 
garment touched in hurt. See you not 
that young De Lacy escaping, the motive 
is turned from you; but he struck down, 
though you were at the antipodes, you 
have an ever-direct motive for his cut- 
ting-off traceable to you.”’ 

** That is true, Snap.” 

‘«May he live to be as old as Methu- 
selah,’’ continued the mentor, ‘‘so that 
he lose and you win.’’ 

**Good, Snap, I have no objection 
to it.”’ 

‘¢T would be physician to him to keep 
him living, so that we but keep him also 
landless, or at least from ou estate.”’ 

‘¢Bravely put, my Solomon.” 

‘Aye, let him be sunburnt with for- 
tune, so that it comes not as a shadow 
across our path. I have no malice 
against him, only asI find motive, and 
to be jubilant at his sunshine would hide 
the shadow of our intent.”’ 

‘You counsel well and prudently, my 
mentor.”’ 

‘*Next make the motive of Sir Wal- 
ter Templar’s death wot yours. Make 
the cause another’s—the direct act 


another’s.”’ 

tal eiosee your logic’ returns’ to 
Farinelli.”’ 

“Ves, Hehas the motive. Love and 


jealously! Strong and fierce as becomes 
an Italian nature. In all times and in all 
places, this is admitted motive enough to 
kill. Give to him, then, the assassina- 
tion of Templar. Poor devil though, I 
would not use him to such a vile purpose, 
did we not need; for I detest this loath- 
some butchering to kill. Well, well; I 
found the instrument; I made him not,” 
reflected Snap, with his zx¢ellectual, not 
‘moral conscientiousness. 

‘*You think that with our fashioning 
—’’ resumed Sir Herbert. 

‘My master,’’ interrupted the other, 
‘*he is both fashioned and sharpened. 
He wants but the devil at his elbow.’’ 

‘*And you propose to take that char- 
acter. I doubt not your ability to sus- 
tain it well.’’ 

“¢Yes. And now you see, Sir Herbert, 
by my not allowing you to give way to 
your pernicious habits of impatience 


and hurry, without a digested plan to 
work from, you have just got the devil 
and myself at Farinelli’s elbow, where I 
expect to be immediately, just in time; 
and you to that fool, Orsini, but safe I 
think now from his evil counselings.” 
Evil connselings? What a_ phrase 
from such an oracle! And yet it was 
his habit to use it and always with his 
strange intellectual conscientiousness ! 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE CALL HOME. 


For the third time, Walter is reading 
his uncle’s letter, calling him home to 
fulfill his betrothal. Another as intensely 
concerned as himself shares the burden 
and foreshadowings that it brings. 
Terese is by his side; she hangs with al- 
most suspended being upon each passage 
of the epistle, as it falls from her lover’s 
lips. Infallibility of honor,-upon which 
England’s old aristocracy so pride them- 
selves, was with the Courtneys a ruling 
trait; and the letter of Sir Richard 
manifested his supreme faith that Walter 
could not fail his family. He treated 
the fulfillment of the betrothal and the 
consummation of their whole family de- 
signs like the ordinations of Nature or 
Providence, not to be doubted, except 
with impiety. 

Our hero ended the reading of his 
uncle’s letter. For a while they sat 
without exchange of speech—motion- 
less—hand locked in hand, stronger 
than before. The maiden broke the 
spell of silence: 

‘“‘Oh Walter, it seems as though we 
were standing at the bar of some awful 
tribunal, and had just heard the sentence 
of the judge pronounced upon us.”’ 

‘¢We are, Terese, standing there; we 
have heard the sentence !”’ 

‘It is as the issue of life or death: 
and now the sentence is against us,”’ 
wailed the maiden. 

‘¢Our hope is in the reprieve,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘‘If that comes not—well, 
well, my poor wounded dove, we will 
hope—hope on till the drop falls—have 
faith till the execution comes !” 

‘‘May the God of Jacob deliver us 
out of Egypt!’’ invoked the troubled 
Hebrew maiden. 

Sir Walter Templar started to his feet 
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and paced the room with his strong im- 
passionate manner— 

‘‘Would that I were alone,’’ he said, 
‘‘T would meet the sentence of fate 
itself and ask no quittance. Meet it? 
Aye, face it with a haughty spirit; for 
that which I invoke, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, I will answer;’’ and Walter 
Templar spoke with that impetuous spirit 
so strongly marked in him. 


‘*T designed no wrong,”’ he continued; 
‘‘nor have I done wrong in loving you, 
Terese; nay, I glory in my love, my 
beautiful, my gifted! Yet, like a guilty 
cur, I have to beg reprieve. Would that 
I were at the tribunal alone.”’ 


The maiden approached, and _ stole 
with the gentleness of her own spirit, his 
passionate soul; with her soothing arm 
around his neck, she wooed him to his 
seat by her side again. 


SONOtealonesss Ohilleno,mmo, Walters 
not alone! That would be worse than 
anything with your true heart mine. I[ 
amawoman. She is created to love— 
created to be loved ;—and, finding that, 
she would lose all else for it, Oh! no, 
Walter ; not alone—not alone.”’ 


‘QO God, not alone—not alone!”’ 
burst in response from the agonized soul 
of Templar; and he pressed her convul- 
sively to his heart. 

‘Nearer; nearer for ever, dear one ! 
You are right, Terese; not alone—not 
alone.” 

“‘T have no wish that we had never 
met,’’ she said; ‘‘no wish that my fate 
was not linked with yours. I pray the 
God of my fathers that the tangled web 
may be unraveled, but not wish that 
what is, had not been with you and me. 
Reproach yourself never, dear Walter, 
because of me, whatever the future shall 
bring. I shall never reproach you, but 
ever love you—ever glory in you.”’ 

‘“The coming of my uncle’s letter has 
again awakened us up to realities.”’ 

‘It has indeed,” replied Terese. 

‘*Sometimes I feel humbled,’* he con- 
tinued, ‘‘and at other times, angered by 
this tangled skein that surrounds us. 
Creatures of circumstances not of our 
creating—victims of crosses not of our 
crossing, yet responsible in the fact of 
our lives. Yet, Terese, I also would not 
have blank the beautiful past, which we 
have shared together ;—no, not even if 


? 


._ dear Walter. 


all should be one dark blank in our 
hereafter.”’ ee 

«¢ At the worst but a blank in this life, 
There is another, my 
beloved.” 

Thus prompted the daughter of the 
antique chosen race from whom our best 
conceptions of immortality has come. 
How often do we find illustrated, that 
what brings the proud intellect of man 
into the night of infidelity, leads in- 
stinctive woman to the light of faith. 
Walter evaded the prompting of the rev- 
erent maiden and answered her: 

‘©Yes, Terese, we should still have the 
bright holy past to look back upon. 
Aye, thought eternity should be all 
be blank, if memory and being live, and 
that will live with me—a brighter jewel 
in my life perchance by comparison, 
should it find night for its setting.”’ 

‘‘But eternity, dear Walter, will not 
be blank. There are no family betrothals 
to mar our loving there.”’ 

‘¢Qh fools, fools are we, to put such 
crosses in our lives by these family mat- 
ings. Isaw not this common error of 
my class, until I found myself its victim. 
All would be sunlit before us, had not 
my father, mother, and uncle thus erred 
for family ends; though I reproach them 
not, yet I see that not unlikely it might 
make it black in the future for us all. 
Black it must be, unless, as a family, we 
veto what we, as a family, have done.””¢ 


‘‘And they will do so, Walter; I feel 
assured they will. Strange that when 
you have less faith in this, I have most. 
Is it not strange? Is it not a good 
omen? At first | took your uncle’s let- 
ter as an evil omen: but now it is pass- 
ing away. I feel certain that your family 
will see and undo their error.’’ 

Terese spoke with something like 
cheerfulness again; and with the enthu- 
siasm that became her intuitive nature. 
But it was mof strange that, as Walter’s 
faith waned, her’s brightened ; for, when 
the strong oak of our sex is fallen, ’tis 
woman oftimes that uprears and plants it 
again. 

‘*T know not, Terese,’’ our hero said ; 
‘‘you have heard my uncle’s letter. It 
contains the decrees of the Courtneys 
and the Templars. You see his confi- 
dence in me. I dare not be renegade to 
my family.”’ 
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“Ohno, noi! 
be, Walter.”’ 
‘What we have done as a family,” 


I would not have you 


her lover continued, ‘‘we must as a 
family undo, or it must remain.”’ 

pai ysayeramen ) to. .it,- Walter,’ the 
maiden replied. 

‘‘We must dream no longer, Terese. 
We must go direct to the issue at once, 
be it what it may.”’ 

**Yes, my beloved; you must go to 
your family directly and lay. our case be- 
fore them.’’ 

“«T shall, dearest,’’ he answered. 
a week, I and Fred shall have 
Italy.”’ 


**In 
left 


CHAPTER XIII. 
RETIREMENT FROM THE STAGE. 


There was a knock at the door of the 
music room, where the lovers still sat in 
conversation. 

*“Come in,’? responded Sir Walter 
Templar, and their master, the illustrious 
composer, entered. 

‘*Hla! Spontini. Is it you?” 

*¢ Ves, child; and I suppose Spontini 
is no more welcome than any other rude 


intruder! Eh? But Signor Walter, 
these love-gossipings are robbing us. 


They sprite away yourself and Terese 
from everyone but yourselves. Fie, fie, 
Signor! You rob me of my pupil and 
Rome of her star. It has been dark since 
she last flashed a blaze of triumph, and 
Rome clamors for her rising again.” 

‘“Now, now, Spontini, don’t feign 
anger with us for what you yourself 
brought about. Did you not plan the 
whole? Did you not bring Terese to 
blaze the glory of her gifts on Rome to 
end in these love-gossipings? Did you 
not design and superintend her opera for 
the same purpose?’’ retorted Walter, 
banteringly. 

‘Oh, but Iam angry, Signor Walter. 
Tam very angry, child. ‘ Yes, yes; it 
was Spontini who arranged it all, as you 
say; but do you think that I have no 
self-pride in my pupil’s glory? You rob 
us all and steal from art to lavish on love. 
Fie, fie, Signor Walter? I say this is not 
fairs? 

‘(Do not scold us, Spontini,’’ Walter 


said, conciliatory, ‘‘I suppose they have 
Vol. 2— J 


been teasing you for the re-engagement 
of Terese.” 

‘‘Oh, ’tis well for you to hide and 
beat the hornet’s nest about my head. 
Terese’s great triumph at the close of 
her engagement provokes the fashionable 
mob for her re-appearing. I tell you, 
Signor Walter, Spontini has the hornet’s 
nest about him. There is the opera 
house and a fashionable mob at this very 
moment beseiging Spontini’s quiet villa 
— Orsini, Baglioni, Cariati, this Sir Her- 
bert Blakely and—and—I say ’ tis not 
fair, Signor Walter, to rob me of my 
pupil—to rob me of my share of laurels 
from her triumphs, and then have me 
mobbed thus..’ 

The gentle pupil stole up to the side 
of her illustrious master, and, taking his 
hand, winningly said: 

‘‘Dear maestro, J know you _ have 
cause to be angry with your pupil, 
though I think you are not. . You are, 
perhaps, a little vexed that I have not 
signed the re-engagement. And then, 
after all your pains in my training—’”’ 

‘Bah, child! Walter Templar has 
been your master as much as Spontini.” 

‘¢But you have been Walter ‘Templar’s 
master, Spontini,’’ interrupted the young 
nobleman, respectfully. 

‘*You please me, that you acknowl- 
edge it, but, still, it is not fair, Signor 
Walter, to rob all from art to lavish on 
love.”’ 

‘“‘Do not envy us the poor time we 
have dreamed.- It has been short 
enough, dear maestro. Oh! do not 
hurry me back to the stage. I have no 
heart for the public yet. I should fail— 
I am sure I should fail, just now. Ihave 
no heart to sing, Spontini,’ pleaded 
slenese, 

‘Tut, tut, coild! iknow. . Signor 
Walter has shown me his uncle’s letter. 
He will go to Sir Richard Courtney and 
explain to him. He shall say, ‘I love 
Spontini’s gifted pupil —the star of 
Rome. I love a child of genius,’ he 
shall say, ‘and I must wed her.’ He 
shall show his uncle and mother how 
wrong these family matings are that link 
hands, not hearts. Sir Richard Court- 
ney isa noble gentleman. [like his let- 
ter excellently well. Holy Mother! 
he is one of those whom nature has cre- 
ated with soul. They are very few. my 
children. Oh, yes, marble finely 
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chiseled, I know. There is plenty of 
that, Signor. Bah, child! it has no 
soul. Sir Richard isa noble gentleman. 
He shall be convinced ;—he shall say, ‘I 
will not make those I love unhappy.’ ”’ 

‘“‘God of my fathers grant it, dear 
maestro!” 

«¢ And then, a child of genius, Signor 
Walter! He shall be proud of my pu- 
pil, as a mate for his nephew. Genus is 
the mate for kings, Sir Walter, and your 
uncle shall say his nephew mas¢ marry 
Spontini’s pupil. Spontini’s honor is 
concerned. You are responsible to him, 
Signor. I took Terese aS my ward as 
well as my pupil; for there was fire 
around the child. Spontini saw it. You 
have said, Signor Walter, you love my 
pupil. You must marry her whom you 
love.”’ 

‘*Press not so upon me, Spontini,”’ 
Walter answered gravely. ‘* You do not 
doubt me. Do not spur me when you 
know I need it not.”’ 

‘Well, well, child, I do not doubt 
you. You will make my pupil your 
wife: that is, if—Holy Mother !—how 
these crosses in life perplex one!”’ 

“*Tf Walter Templar’s will and influ- 
ence can accomplish it without the be- 
trayal of my family, be assured, Spon- 
tinil, that Terese wiil be my wife, and 
proudly presented to my family and class 
as Lady Templar.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Signor, Spontini is satisfied of 
that, or he would not have lent his coun- 
tenance in the matter. And now, Sig- 
nor Walter, be so good as to decide 
when my pupil shall shine in Rome 
again.”’ 

‘*You heard Terese’s wish, Spontini.”’ 

‘Bah! ’ Tis your will and pleasure 
that decides for my pupil. Fie, fie! to 
think to cozen me, child. I must know, 
Signor Walter, when you have decided 
Terese shall shine again in Rome. I 
must take the answer to the opera house 
which is besieging Spontini’s retirement; 
and these mobbing aristocrats must be 
driven from my door. Now, pray tell 
me, Signor Walter, when shall my pupil 
shine again in Rome?” 

‘‘Not until I have made her Lady 
Templar, my good Spontini.’ 

‘Holy Mother hearhim! Not until 
Terese is Lady Templar; and then he 
would not let her sing upon the public 
stage, were all the crowned heads in the 


world to ask it. Heavens! 
gant these aristocrats are! 


than you. You wife never would sign 
the re-engagement that the manager has 
brought for the twentieth time for my 
pupil to sign. 

Signor? I say.” : 

**Oh, dear, kind maestro,” coaxed his 
gifted pupil, ‘‘let it be as Walter wishes. 
He goes to England directly. Ina few 
weeks we shall know the result. As his 
wife, as you say, I should cease to be the 
prima donna; but, if I am never that, 
then,—oh then, dear maestro, | will be 
all you wish me to be in devotion to art; 
Terese will know no wedded life but that 
of art. One wish for this life to be her 
priestess ;—one wish for the next,’’ and 
she glanced her meaning with an expres- 
sion of supreme love to meet the yearn- 
ing soul that beamed in Walter Tem- 
plar’s dark, flashing eye. 

‘Nay, nay, child. Spontini does 
not wish it so. Holy Mother, must 
genius ever light her own funeral pile? 
Must her divine fires ever consume her- 
self to give her glory to the world? 
Crucified! crucified! ’ Tis the world’s 


history. Crucified, ever crucified to 
wear the crown! Taxe her, Signor 
Walter. Make her your wife. Rob me 


of my pupil and Rome of her star. 
This crucifying would seal on her 
another ordination of gifts. ’Twould 
endow her with tragic powers. She 
should not only be a queen of song buta 
queen of tragedy. But I will not have 
my pupil crucified. Let art lose her. 
Make her your wife, Signor Walter. I 
will not have my pupil crucified!’ 

The illustrious son of art left the pres- 
ence of the lovers, bearing with hima 
tender and saddened spirit from his rea- 
lization of the too general experience. 


CHAPTER XIV, 


DONNA CLARA GARCIA. 


The management of the Opera House 
was in a tempest of rage, the green-room 
in excitement and Donna Clara Garcia 
in ecstacy at the refusal of Terese to 
enter intoa re-engagement. 

‘Ah!’ said the re-throned frima 


how arro- 
You glory 
in art, Signor Walter, and yet I know 
none haughtier in caste of aristocracy 


When shall she sign it, — 
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donna to the gay, dissolute Orsini, who 
had been the foremost cavalier in her 
train before the short reign of the new 
queen of song— 

“Ah! Count, Signora Terese is wise 
to retire on a triumph and in the first 
plucking of her laurels. You pleasure 
hunters are stupidly fickle, Count—ever 
must have something fresh—like children 
delighted only with new toys.” 

“Charming  slanderer!’’ said the 
young noble, with his fascinating smile. 

‘The quality is not all the charm, 
though I own you are all monstrously 
fastidious from very satiety.”’ , 

**It is not every lady, Signora, that 
can lend to slander such witchery as 


-yourself.’’ 


“*T tell you, Count, we must shine 
with never acloud in our sky. O yes; 
and shine brighter and brighter, or our 
light soon wanes.”’ 

‘‘Your shining, 
unobscured.”’ 

*«And yet, Sir Count, the coming of a 
sudden comet will bring the giddy world 
out of doors to point at as something 
Then they forget their 
fixed stars. Fora time, Count, only for 
a time, because thev are fixed stars.’’ 

**You do us that justice, lady,” ob- 
served Orsini, eagerly, for he was court- 
ing reconciliation. 

“Blatter not. your vanity, Signor 
Count. I was but doing justice to our- 
selves. We force the homage we receive. 
Society is poor in its acknowledg- 
ments of merit, but rich in egotism. 
When it flatters self- vanity you note us.” 

‘¢How flatter our vanity, Donna 
Clara? In what point is our egotism 
touched P”’ 

‘«Why, Count, simply this: we shine 
—we please; the fashionable world only 
demands pleasure; we supply that de- 
mand and thus gratify its egotism. We 
shine, and when the world acknowledges 
it—generally torced by surprise at first 
—then your vanity stands patron to us. 
You make us by your favor.”’ 

‘¢ Vou are bitter, signorina.’’ | 

‘¢Perhaps so, Count. But I take the 
unction to my vanity that you have 
salved on yours. We make, ourselves, 
dear Count. Rome has been at my feet 
too, and because Rome was there even 
the fastidious Orsini knelt,’’ and the 
lady laughed a tittle rich laugh that fell 


lady, was always 


in mockery on the ear of the gay cour- 
tier of the operatic queen. 

‘‘T swear by your matchless talents 
and beauty I have ever been at your feet, 
fair lady.” 

‘*Saving, my dear Orsini, when you 
rushed to throw yourself at the feet of 
the new prima donna. She was fresh, 
Count, but this fresh object of your gal- 
lantries was absolutely indifferent to the 
irrisistible Orsini. I pity you. I do 
indeed pity you, believe me. What a 
dreadful shock your vanity must have 
sustained.”’ 

‘You exaggerate, Signorina, a com- 
monplace offering to an artiste certainly 
of excellent voice and talents. She 
forced the prima donna-ship of the house 
—by this freshness, if you please, which 
you say charms us,’’ returned the Count, 
referring to her own eclipse by Terese to 
pass off his own ill-fated love passage 
with our heroine, upon which he was very 
sore. But he was unwise to further pro- 
voke the frima donna, who retorted 
stingingly: 

‘«Indeed, my dear Count, you throwa 
new light upon the matter. A common- 
place offering to an artiste of excellent 
voice and talents! How beautiful! 
Romantic simplicity! My dear Orsini, 
it is a very fitting view to take of your 
unfortunate love-making to this peasant 
girl whom Spontini has brought us.”’ 

““But you must admit, Donna Clara, 
that Terese as voice and talents.” 

‘“*You insult me, Count. Have you 
not said she forced the przma donna-ship 
of the house from me—Donna Clara 
Garcia! I acknowledge she has voice 
and talents of no mean order, or she 
would never have held my sceptre for a 


night. Heigho! I will grant her charm 
was freshness. Have I not held the 
throne more years than she has 
months?” 

“Surely, then, Orsini among the 
crowd might applaud or throw a 
flower ?”’ 

‘Ab, my ‘dear Count, love epistles 


and diamond coronets are not common- 
place offerings. ’Tis said that Orsini 
was SO madly in love with this peasant 
girl of excellent voice and talents that 
he would have made her his countess. 
Was that simply throwing the flower?’ 

Donna Garcia was relentless i in pursu- 
ing her retaliation for his desertion of 
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her in favor of a rival sister of art. He 
had been foremost in turning the public 
homage in Terese’s favor and his passion 
and vanity so tantalized by her total in- 
difference to all her noble courtiers that 
he had offered to make her Countess. 
To win that which many pursue and 
cannot reach+to catch in the chase the 
charming creature that flees away from 
us, what will a man of ardent nature not 
do? Surely to make a beautiful, gifted 
woman like Terese a Countess was not 
inconsistent even in Orsini. 

The Count replied not to the last 
sting of the jealous and resentful Span- 
ish lady, but he bit his lip till the blood 
came, and was thankful for the oppor- 
tune approach of a crowd of gallants to 
pay court to the re-instated queen of ‘the 
opera house. She treated them now 
with coyness, now with sharp thrusts for 
the preference given her rival, but with 
fierce secret exultation at the return of 
the homage of the fashionable world. 
There was, however, one in that opera 
house whom Donna Clara Garcia did 
not thus treat. It was Farinelli, the 
prima tenore. Several times she ex- 
changed with him a few words, and then 
there was in her a marvelous transforma- 
tion from her haughty coquetry to one 
of gentleness and anxious desire. Donna 
Clara Garcia loved the foster-brother of 
the Hebrew maiden. 

Orsini took Sir Herbert Blakely by 
the arm and led him aside, leaving the 
lady to his gay companions. The Eng- 
lishman deemed the act an invitation to 
privy conference and silently waited for 
the Count to open. 

‘Well, Blakely ?’’ queried the Italian. 
But the Englishman was too prudent to 
take the initiatory, and returned : 

«*Well, Orsini?’’ 

The Count saw he had to shape the 
matter. 


‘‘Your countryman, Sir Herbert, has 


put us all hors du combat—again self- 
appropriated all.’’ 

“?Tis not courteous of him, is_ it 
Count? But you do not hold me re- 
sponsible for my countryman, I hope.” 

‘‘Don’t play so shyly with the game, 
Blakely,’’ returned the Italian, impa- 
tiently. ‘*It needed not much sagacity 
to see that from the moment you dis- 
covered the identity of your young 
countrymen you changed your design to 


shield them. ’Twould have pleased you 
better to have seen them pinked with 
our sharp swords. I know you hate 
them, and especially this young fellow- 
pupil of Terese. Indeed I suspect you 
also fear him. Your reason is a secret 
I have no wish to pry into,” 

‘Supposing I grant that I would not 
shield them,’’ conceded the Englishman; 
‘that is not sufficient cause for me to 
challenge my countrymen. We gave 
the first provocation—treated them as 
artists, haughtily commanded them from 
the presence of our gay company, and 
they were English noblemen and _ re- 
turned with spirit. We cannot chal- 
lenge them for our own mistake, 
Count.”’ 

“Ah! but by heaven!’’ exclaimed 
the fiery Italian, ‘‘ we have cause enough 
for quarrel with this fellow, especially 
now we find him of our own class. Has 
he not been a barrier around Terese, so 
that none could approach her, and the 
cause of the repulse and mortification of 
those who have attempted it?”’ 

‘¢T will not dispute such an authority 
as yourself on that point,’’ said Sir 
Herbert, spurring on the rejected suitor 
to his own purpose. 

‘“Our prima donnas,’’ continued Or- 
sini, ‘‘are public property, but he has 
made her his exclusively. By heaven, 
Blakely, I think we are all insulted, 
slighted, treated as nothings, by your 
haughty countryman and a coy peasant 
girl.” 

**Oh, Sir Walter Templar is haughty 
enough to do all he has done—treat us 
as though we were not, make his beauti- 
ful, gifted peasant girl as indifferent as 
himself, and bear her off from an admir- 
ing crowd in her moment of triumph.” 

**To make her his wife, think you, Sir 
Herbert?” 

‘‘T think not, Count. He is betrothed 
to his cousin, and I think I know him 
and his family well enough to answer 
that he will not betray them to marry a 
peasant girl Arzma donna. No reflection 
on you, Orsini.”’ 

“I take it as none, Blakely. But will 
the coy bird consent to be his mistress? 
Refuse the title I was fool enough to 
offer her for that honor !’’ 

‘* Why, Count, I thought you not such 
a novice in the tender passion. I told 
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Sail 


concealed her own history. Her vouth, 
coyness, indifference to others—charms 


. enough, I own, are all in his favor.’’ 


The Englishman judged as a libertine, 
and there is too much ground for such a 
judgment, for the very virtue and trust 
of woman give the wand of power to the 
seducer’s hand; but our hero was not of 
that class. 

‘‘T can tell you a secret, Count,’’ he 
added, ‘‘which I suspect is the immedi- 
ate cause of Terese refusing to re-en- 
engage with the management. Sir Wal- 
ter Templar returns to England.” 


‘Ah! And Terese goes with him?” 


“A wage on it, Count, that Rome 
loses the przma donna for London to have 
her reign.”’ 

**T feel tempted to cross swords with 
” observed Orsini with 
the manner of one who was more than 
tempted—eager for the encounter. 

Oht oisshall, not strike up. your 
swords, Orsini.”’ 

**A duel may be some hindrance in 
his way, Blakely.”’ 

‘*Not unlikely, Count. We all know 
your reputation and skill as a swords. 
man,’’ and then he added, 


‘Tf you wish, I think I can arrange it, 
Count.’’ 

‘*Ah! say you so?” 

‘“«Vhere is in- Rome a certain old 
ruined monastry that has for those young 
men a family reminiscence. The uncle 
of one and the father of the other in 
those old ruins made a compact of 
friendship.’ 

‘You seem well posted in their fam- 
ily history, Blakely.”’ 

Slfe has. interested me to, study. it, 
Orsini. Well, those young Englishmen 
have been in the habit of visiting those 
ruins.’’ 

‘*And you think—By Jupiter! the 
very spot, if we can trace them there.’’ 


‘My secretary informs me that for | 


several days past the fellow pupil of Te- 
rese nightly visits the old ruins alone.” 

‘*Ah! then by the patron saint of that 
same old monastry, we will make his sol- 
itude agreeable,’’ exclaimed the Italian, 
with fierce satisfaction. 

Just then Farinelli rushed through the 
the greenroom, flushed with passion and 


jealousy, yet with the marks of mental | 
The management } 


agony lining his face. 


had just informed him of the retirement 
of his foster-sister from the stage. 


(CISUNIPID IIR OW 
IN 1HE TEMPTER’S NET. 


Snap immediately followed the foster- 
brother, but with a mien so soft and un- 
ruffled that it disturbed not so much as 
the atmosphere. He of all the rest 
seemed the one who had not noticed 


Farinelli, and to all appearance was 
most uninterested in him As for his 
leaving the greenroom immediately 


after him, it could have been with no 
possible intent of following the singer, 
and then any one would have wagered 
against any odds that the snail-like Snap 
would never dream of keeping up with 
the excited Farinelli. 

‘A  moment,’’ said Sir Herbert 
hurriedly to Orsini, and he made after 
his mentor. 

But it was more than five minutes be- 
fore he could even overtake his secre- 
tary, who kept at a given distance that 
varied scarcely an inch from Farinelli; 
yet the singer dashed along with the 
steam of the boiling blood that gushed 
from his jealous heart. Seemingly, how- 
ever, Snap was walking easily along with- 
out ‘effort, and none but a close observer, 
struck with the relative distance so ex- 
actly kept up between the two individ- 
uals, whose movements formed such con- 
trast, would have thought the follower 
was walking with more than very com- 
mon speed or imagined him to be fol- 
lowing. Yet his steps were nearly as 
quick and certainly longer than the ones 
taken by Farinelli, for the appearance of 
slowness was not through a lack of rapid 
action, but in his soft, long-striding, 
regular-drawn-out undemonstrativeness. 
And thus it was with him in everything. 
He traveled faster and accomplished 
more than almost any other in what he 
undertook, for all his seeming slowness. 
Sir Herbert at length overtook him, well- 
nigh winded. 

««Snap, I want a word with you.’’ 

‘¢When I return, Sir Herbert,’’ he 
smoothly answered, paying no more at- 
tention to his master. He was concen- 
trating himself in one direction. 

‘‘T have learned that Templar is 
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making arrangements to leave Rome in 
three days.” 

‘Ah! that is important,’’ Snap an- 
swered, but still no excitement, still no 
breaking in his even course, which was 
on—right on, 

‘I thought it might help you, Snap.” 

atoms 

“You are for bringing Farinelli to the 
point ?’’ 

‘‘Yes. Now return to Orsini.” 

Sir Herbert did so, and the mentor 
continued on, right on, long and even 
in his course; wndemonstrative in his 
manner. 

When Farinelli came within sight of 
Spontini’s villa he slackened his pace, 
and his movements and actions became 
spasmodic. He had obeyed the same 
impulse that one does who mounts his 
horse under an agonized state of mind, 
and rides as though the: very furies pur- 
sued and lashed him into wilder course. 
But the foster-brother was now near 
enough the spot that daily drew him 
under its fatal influence and less charged 


with his own electricity—near enough 


for the tantalizing torture to which he 
subjected himself. We are hke the poor 
moth, ever fluttering around the flame 
that burns us. He seldom entered the 
beautiful villa where he would have been 
cordially welcomed and treated with sis- 
terly affection by Terese; but the old 
confidence and companionship which 
existed between them when she was a 
girl and he plain Beppo—her Beppo— 
her champion—her slave—no longer ex- 
isted. Now she was only his sister, who 
received him like a woman receiving 
affectionately her natural brother, but no 
more than a brother. 

Often he would lean against some 
tree for hours, gazing forlornly on Spon- 
tini’s Paradise in the distance, where 
dwelt with him his two pupils and young 
De Lacy. Sometimes he would brood 
over doubts of Sir Walter Templar making 
Terese his wife, and that even made his 
spirit fiercer than all beside. Often he 
scourged himself with wishes that she was 
his wife, and then he would find comfort 
in the imagination of a little Terese 
again dancing on his knee, and then a 
fairy girl taking her mother’s place and 
caressing him fondly as her own Beppo, 
as she had done before, or scolding him 
with gentleness and singing to him to 


drive away the evil spirit, until he sobbed 
again as when a boy—baptized unto re- 
pentance in his own tears; but even 
with this consolation there would come 
self-wailings that he should never know 
wife or child of his. 

The foster-brother at length stopped 
and reclined against a tree exhausted, 
and wiped the perspiration from his 
brow—more the sweat of agony that his 
burning soul oozed out than from his 
hurried walk. Snap also had slackened 
his pace and for a moment lifted his hat 
from his over-heated temples; for even 
Snap could not ‘‘ keep cool.”’ 

‘‘Nothing to her—nothing to her 
now!’’ wailed the poor foster-brother. 
‘© The manager, the greenroom, the fash- 
ionable gossips all know of Terese be- 
fore Beppo. No, Iam not Beppo. I 
wear a better sounding name. When I 
was Beppo ’twas her Beppo. Then I was 
everything to her; nothing to her now 
—nothing to her now! Holy Mother! 
Task not to be her husbund; I would 
have her Sir Walter Templar’s wife, for 
she loves him, and I should be so happy. 
Beppo would be so happy to see her his 
wife.’’ 

But the hot tears that coursed down 
his face, burning furrows as they rolled, 
told how much of happiness there was 
to the foster-brother in the thought of 
her being the wife of another, but it also 
told how entire was his love that wished 
her another’s for her happiness. 

‘*But Oh! I ask to be what I once 
was—her Beppo—her slave !”’ 

The tempter was near the distracted 
foster-brother! His coming was not 
harsh but mesmeric. The analytic Snap, 
like Mesmer and others, recognized the 
the subtle agencies of nature, and with- 
out comprehending in exact science used 
them. He had often observed the fasci- 
nation he could throw around others and 
what a concentrated will had enabled 
him to exercise over the minds he sought 
to influence. The presence of a human 
being may be felt sometimes when not 
seen, and by the side of one who sleeps, 
affect the sleeper; every one has felt a 
hundred times others looking back at 
them and proven it by looking back 
themselves. So Snap now made his own 
presence felt and made it insinuating. 
The foster-brother partook somewhat of 
the other’s calmness and cynical spirit. 
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“Why had she rejected the prima 
donna-ship of Rome when she had just 
reached her first great triumph? What 
is she going to do? Where is she going 
toP Bah! I will ask the gossips of the 
city, for I know nothing of my foster- 
sister now.” 

“Shall .I answer your question, my 
good Farinelli?’’ 

The singer bounded from his reclining 
position against the tree, and his appear- 
ance and feelings were those of a man 
who thought the arch fiend had suddenly 
come to his elbow to answer him. 

‘**T am flesh and blood, my good Far- 
inelli.” 

The singer gradually became recon- 
ciled to the presence of the individual 
who was regarding him with a sympa- 
~thetic and kindly smile. There was no 
sinister spirit manifested. Snap was sci- 
entific in his spirit. He was solving a 
problem. It was a human one, and he 
solved his problems in sympathy and not 
ill-nature. 

**Shall I answer your question, my 
good Farinelli?’’ he repeated. 

- ‘Well, signor, if you can; though I 
like not your intrusion.”’ 

“*Be not offended, Signor Farinelli. 
You are on a public road and were only 
oblivious to my approach because not 
sufficiently attentive to surrounding ob- 
jects. I overheard your questions, and, 
as they were asked of the gossips of 
Rome, I proposed to answer them.’’ 

‘*No trifling with me, signor,’’ broke 
in the singer, impatiently. ‘‘Do so, I 
say, if you can.”’ 

“«T can, my good signor. Your foster- 
sister is going to England.’’ 

‘“‘Ah! How know you?”’ 

‘Because I know that Sir Walter Tem- 

_plar returns to his native land.” 

«Yes, yes, signor, I know he does; but 
when? ”’ 

‘‘Has not Terese refused to re-engage? 
But my information is more exact. In 
three days, my good Farinelli, he leaves 
Rome for England.”’ 

‘«Then my foster-sister goes with him. 
She is to be his wife, sfgnor. Well, I 
am glad; but wish she had not left it to 
a stranger to tell me.’’ 

‘*Would she not have told you, my 
good Farinelli, were that the case ?”’ 

‘Ah! what mean you, signor? the 
foster-brother demanded excitedly, for 


his assertion that Terese was to be our 
hero’s wife was made more to hide his 
own misgivings than from assurance, 

‘“During Sir Walter Templar’s asso- 
ciation with your foster-sister, have you 
never heard of a certain betrothal be- 
tween him and his cousin?’’ asked the 
tempter, and then added, cynically, 
Oh; eames foolish to ask.’””  “What.or 
course, has been hid.’’ 

‘*There you wrong Sir Walter Tem- 
plar. signor. He has never hid it. I 
think he designs not to wrong my foster- 
sister, and, though I am not im their 
secrets, believe he will make her his 
wife. By Him who made me, if he de- 
signed dishonorably by her—Bah! I am 
babbling to a stranger. Goud day, sig- 
nor. I lke not meddling in my foster- 
sister’s affairs,’’ he said, making away. 

‘* Be not churlish, my good Farinelli. 
Read this letter. It will convince you 
that Sir Walter Templar is going direct 
to England to marry his cousin, Eleanor 
Courtney. I lke not my words to be 
challenged without giving demonstra- 
tion,’’ and the secretary-mentor of Sir 
Herbert handed him Wortley’s letter, 
which he had with him for that purpose. 
The post office stamps both of England 
and Italy were on the back of the sheet, 
and it was evident to the agitated reader 
that it was a dona fide letter from a legal 
adviser to his client. 

When the foster-brother had read the 
letter, he returned it, his countenance 
frightfully pale and haggard, his manner 
agitated, observing— 

“Ves signor, I grant that it is pre- 
sumptive evidence that Sir Walter Tem- 
plar is returning to England to marry 
his cousin.”’ 

‘And your foster-sister?’’ queried the 
Tempter. 

‘‘T grant that I believe it will affect 
her happiness ; but it is no evidence that 
she is going with him.” 

‘Her refusal to sign the re-engage- 
ment,’’ suggested the other. 

«Has no reference to the letter I have 
read, signor,’’ answered the singer, try- 
ing to argue that down which troubled 
him so much. 

“You reason well, my good Farinelli. 
That letter proves only what it refers to 
and no more; but shall I prove the 
other two points started, and something 
besides, which the foster-brother of Te- 
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rese ought to prevent? Shall I make it 
clear to you, my good Farinelli?”’ 

‘‘ Holy Mother, I hope you cannot.” 

‘‘When I informed you that Sir Walter 
Templar was going to England and in 
three days would leave Rome, what con- 
clusion did you jump at?’’ pursued the 
Tempter. ‘‘Why that Terese had re- 
fused the re-engagement to go also; just 
what I concluded; for it is so relative.’’ 


“‘True, true; both coming together, 
it can have no other meaning,’’ conceded 
the singer. 

‘‘Now the letter read proves not that, 
but it does something beyond it.”’ 

‘Holy Mother!” the foster-brother 
exclaimed, fresh doubts rushing upon 
him at every step. 


‘*You concluded, besides, that she 
was going to England to become his 
wife. That letter shows that his uncle 
has written for his return, that his family 
is making preparations for marriage, not 
to Terese, but to his cousin Eleanor 
Courtney.”’ 

meves, yessusignior, 1 read ite)... or 
ture me not with its repetition. The let- 
ter tells no more.”’ 

**But I have made an addendum; Sir 
Walter Templar leaves Rome in three 
days. You will find it so.” 


e-You lave repeated. that, “also, 


signor.”” 

s=But-the inference, my good Far- 
inelli. He is going not to marry your 
foster-sister, but his cousin and © be- 
trothed.’’ 


Well, well, go on!’ and the tor- 
tured foster-brother, still forced on with 
eagerness, that which his jealous mind 
formed as the sequel, but which he ran 
from and towards with dismay. 


‘‘And yet we both agree that your 
foster-sister has refused the re-engagement 
at the opera house to go with or follow 
him to England. But still more certain, 
my good Farineili, [ heard Spontini inti- 
mate as much to the management in his 
embarrassed excuses for Terese. In fact, 
my good Farinelli, the composer was 
very agitated, as though much troubled.’’ 

‘‘Mother of God! Spontini cannot 
think my foster-sister is going as his 
mistress. The maestro's countenance 
was an assurance to me. O, if he 
doubts too—Holy Virgin! she is too 
good, too innocent, too pure for that. 


O! you know her not, signor, or you 


-wou!d not conclude ¢haz.’’ 


And he who, when a boy, was her 
Beppo, wailed, and his manner was that 
of one who would have groveled at the 
Tempter’s feet tor proof that Terese 
would not become Sir Walter Templar’s 
mistress. 

«J will take your knowledge of her, 
my good Farenilli, not mine, as her 
standard,’’ continued the ‘Tempter, 
knowing the singer was completely under 
his influence. ‘‘And as for Sir Walter 
Templar, I know his character much 
better than you do. I have studied him 
as one of my problems.”’ 

‘«©And you think not honorably of 
him, signor?”’ i 

‘‘Nay, nay, my good Farinelli. I 


have even a much higher opinion of him™ 


than you have. Imeasure him by a 
very high standard, but I temper my 
judgment with worldly wisdom and ex- 
perience. You fully understand the 
meaning of sophistry, do you not?” 

‘‘T believe so, signor,’’ the other 
answered. 

‘Well, now, my good Farinelli, the 
sophistry of lovers is matchless. O 
Cupid is a blind god, believe me; and 
blindfolds all who submit to him; and if, 
when blinded, his victims wander into a 
labyrinth—” 

‘Holy Mother! Iam lost, lost ;—no 
finding the way out!’’ burst from the 
agonized soul of one who was hopelessly 
wandering in its windings and _ bewilder- 
ments. 

‘*But that is not all, my good Farin- 
elli. I was about to show you the lovers’ 
sophistry. They take for their motto, 
‘The union of hearts before the union 
of hands ;’—a very good motto; and 
when the latter follows unexceptionable. 
But when the union of hands cannot 
follow, then comes the lovers’ sophistry : 
they lay down their own code of laws, 
excellent in the abstract but not sanc- 
tioned by society, pure in theory, but 
pernicious in practice.’’ 

“‘ Mother of God! my _ foster-sister 
Sir Walter Templar’s mistress !”’ 

‘““Ah! my good Farinelli, you must 
not use such repulsive epithets as mis- 
tress and seducer.’’ 

‘‘But they are the names, signor. 
God! I shall go mad in looking at them, 
they are so repulsive.’’ 
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‘‘Have you never heard them till 
now? What, are you holier than the 
rest of us that they shock you so?” 


‘*No, no; not until they touched my 
foster-sister did they seem so hideous.” 


“But, my good Farinelli, I said you 
must not use such repulsive names. 
They are not in the vocabulary of this 
lovers’ sophistry. It is wife and hus- 
band—wife and husband by _ holier, 
higher, diviner laws and sanctions than 
the formalities and cruel arrangements of 
society that link hands, not hearts.’’ 


_ ‘* Yes, yes, I know that zs the soph- 
istry. Holy Virgin! watch over my 
foster-sister !’”’ 

“You have judged wrongly, Farinelli, 
believe me, in thinking your foster-sister 
safe, because she is pure and good and 
Sir Walter Templar honorable and noble 
in his nature. Yo me, this omens their 
fall. Why, my dear signor, my philos- 
ophy is, that it is the best and not the 
worst part of humanity that err.’’ 


‘*Q, Terese, I would we both had 
died before we saw him,”’ still wailing 
from the tortured heart of the Beppo of 
happier days, and still the tempter pur- 
sued his subtle course. 

‘* Now, my good Farinelli, your foster- 
sister is a child of genius, white as the 
itiys in “her innocence; trustful. as 
woman’s nature; but she is also trustful 
as the orphan who lovesand finds father, 
mother, and her all—in the hands of 
that one like the plastic wax. Can you 
not see how much all this fits her for the 
union of hearts and wife by the higher 
laws?” 

“*Curse him! 
was in his heart !’’ 

“Nay, nay; Sir Walter Templar never 
will he aseducer. He will be Terese’s 
husband. Himself of a poetic type, he 
is a fitting mate for her. He is. just the 
man to break down the altars which the 
artificial, the selfish set up, and in their 
place establish those which nature’s fit- 
ness ordains ”’ 

‘Plausible fiend! ’tis mistress to me. 
Sooner would I see my foster-sister in 
her grave than Sir Walter Templar’s mis- 
tress. Oh, I will plunge my dagger into 
his heart before she shall be that.”’ 

‘Did I not just now say, my good 
Farinelli, that the lovers’ sophistry was 


excellent in theory but pernicious in 
Vor, If,—K. 


Oh, that my dagger 


practice !”’ 
tempter. 

‘*Sooner see her in the grave !—in 
the grave sooner than that !’’? moaned the 
tempted soul. 

** Yes, she would be his mistress. I 
agree with you, and society would call 
her children illegitimate and nameless, 
except in the tell-tale slander of bearing 
their mother’s name, Even at the best— 
not the worst, my good Farinelli—they 
would be in parentage outcast, blushing 
over the history of their mother, if they 
knew it, and concealing it from others 
as the children of the hangman would 
their parentage.’’ 

*¢T will kill him !”’ 

‘Do nothing rashly, 
Farinelh.”’ 

“¢T will kill him !”’ 

‘‘Prevent your foster-sister from be- 
coming the mistress of Sir Walter Tem- 
plar. Nothing more!”’ 

“¢T will kill him!”’ 

‘¢Go to your foster-sister, and remon- 
strate with her against becoming his 
mistress.”’ 

“JT will kill him!”’ 
response. 

“¢Tell her how society, not how love, 
will view it.”’ 

‘¢T will kill him! And now, signor, 
leave me. We shall meet again. No 
more now. I think you mean well to 
me and my foster-sister; but I see you 
wish Azm out of your way, too. Be sat- 
isfied, signor, I will kill him !”’ 

The idea had taken such possession of the 
foster-brother’s mind that it filled it, and 
the resolve calmed him and blunted his 
mental agony. 


unruffledly replied the 


my good 


was still the fierce 


CHAPTER AVI. 
THE DUEL IN THE OLD MONASTERY. 


In spite of ali his efforts to throw it 
off, since the arrival of his uncle’s letter, 
a presentiment of the approach of a 
night troubled and black in his life, had 
rested upon Sir Walter Templar. It 
came over him on the revelation of Te- 
rese’s love, when he also found the ever- 
lasting chains that-linked them together, 
but in the short interval of bliss that 
succeeded, he was numbed with ecstacy 
against the foreboding instinct within. 


But now again it ruled him. He felt the 
night of his life approaching, and it fas- 
cinated him horribly as the night of 
each day drew him by akindred spell to 
the old ruined monastery. When there, 
he was in the very magic circle of su- 
perstition and family compacts, leaning 
against the broken altar where Sir 
Richard Courtney and Lord Frederick 
De Lacy, more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury before, took their vows of ever- 
lasting friendship and family union. No 
wonder that in such a place, with all the 
complications and crossings around him, 
he gave way to weird intuitions and 
‘dark forebodings of the future. 

Approaching the old ruins, a figure, 
looking tall in stature, glides along and, 
through the intangibleness of night, 
seems in physical substance thin as a 
cloud. A sable cloak is drawn tightly 
around him, and a _ broad slouched 
beaver, conceals his lean but prominent 
and sharply moulded face. His foot- 
step awakes no echo to startle the sinister 
silence of the neighborhood, heightened 
by the gloom of a dark November night. 
’Tis Snap. He is there first, for it is 
policy with him to let nothing miscarry 
for lack of foresight and precautions. 
He is the master magician of the night, 
unseen to direct the whole—Satan’s 
high priest to officiate in the ceremonies 
of the deed designed. The charm of 
superstitious associations resting upon 
Sir Walter Templar rests not over him. 
He is there to solve problems. They are 
human ones. If demons, ghostly monks 
or other incorporeal beings appeared, he 
would meet them in a scientific spirit 
and attempt to solve them too. 

Approaching the old ruins next is the 
foster-brother of Terese. He is also 
muffled in a cloak with a hat slouched 
over his brow. Measured are his steps 
and firm, but it is evident that within the 
lava tides are raging, for his hand ever 
and anon seeks his side as‘if to clutch 
something beneath his cloak. He plants 
himself firmly in the ruins and leans 
against a marble column. 

‘*Poor wretch!’ said Snap to himself, 
as he observed him from his conceal- 
ment. ‘Of all the teeming millions of 
human beings, there are at this moment 
only three in whom I am interested,”’ 
mused the mentor sentimentally. ‘They 
are Templar, Farinelli, and my old mas- 


ter’s son. [am as indifferent to the rest as 


These three 


though they existed not. : 
I wish I 


alone I feel for, care for. I 
could give them a better solving, 
though. This stupid murdering—ugh !” 

Just then the foster-brother started 
from the column against which he re- 
clined and paced for a moment ex- 
citedly the marble floor, threw open his 
cloak, disencumbered his hand that held 
a long dagger in a convulsive grip of 
iron, and again planted himself firmly 
by the marble pillar. 

‘‘Hal’’ said Snap, mentally, ‘‘he 
hears the long, strong, haughty step of 
Templar in the distance, The fellow 
comes as though he would challenge fate 
herself with his coming.”’ 

The mentor was right. Sir Walter 
Templar was now approaching the mon- 
astery, his whole bearing haughty and 1m- 
perious. It was his last night in Italy, 
and he came to a spot where a super- 
stitious instinct and the associations of 
the place gathered a host of antagonistic 
fates against him; he came to wrestle 
with, and defy them. He was outside 
of love’s gentleness now, and nought of 
caresses or drooping was in the temper 
of his spirit there. ; 

March and countermarch, haughty 
and strong—to and fro in the aisle of 
those sombre ruins, like a fearless senti- 
nel; strode: Sir Walter | lemplarsgeids 
every step a proclamation of his pres- 
ence—his every march up and down the 
aisle imperious defiance. 

Several times the foster-brother stole 
towards him. On that marble floor the 
language of his footsteps was counter to 
that of our hero. In soundless utterance 
they spake, 


‘Thou sure and firm-set earth 
Hear not my steps which way they walk, for fear 
The very stones prate of my whereabouts.” 


But as often as he approached he re- 
turned as stealthily back to his post 
abashed. | He was no prowling assassin. 
‘*Withered murder”’ was but the horrid 
form into which the poor foster-brother, 
like the distracted Othello, was breath- 
ing the soul of sentiment. 

Twice, as Templar unknowingly ad- 
vanced towards him, he seemed resolved 
to meet him boldly and proclaim him- 
self, and then for the strife between 
them. This he would have done, but 
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the magician of the night was there to 
rule him by his superior will. 

Just as the foster-brother drew him- 
self firmly up and was about to boldly 
confront his foe, charge him concerning 
his foster-sister, and force him to an en- 
counter, the mentor’s soft solicitous 
‘*My good Farinelli!’’ was breathed 
into his ear. 

The singer knew that voice in a mo- 
ment, and though so unexpected it 
startled-him not. 

‘*Hist! Hear you not voices? They 
are coming this way, Farinelli.”’ 

**Fla!”’ ejaculated the foster-brother in 
an undertone. 

““My good Farinelli, 
to me.’’ 

And he took him by the hand and led 
him outside the monastery. 

Farinelli’s movements were noiseless 
with effort, but the mentor was noiseless 
without effort. His presence there was 
as strong in its noiseless expression, as 
Sir Walter Templar’s was in emphasis. 

‘‘What do they here, signor? Is all 
Rome. summoned to witness? Well, let 
them. Jl strike him in the presence of 
Rome. My foster-sister shall be saved. 
I will challenge him with the wrong de- 
signed her and strike him as I challenge. 
I will kill him, signor. Why lead me 
here? My dagger would have found his 
heart ere now.”’ 

The desperate mood of the foster- 
brother, which had been partly worked 
up by the sense of the humiliation and 
abhorrence he felt in killing Templar as 
would the common assassin, suited not 
the purpose of the master mind that was 
leading his soul to the brink of its per- 
dition. Though the subtle tempter had 
made it so apparent to the foster-brother 
that unless he struck down Sir Walter 
Templar, Terese would become his mis- 
tress, yet he himself was not so assured 
of that case. True, Sir Herbert thought 
so, and Orsini had readily accepted his 
view, but the mentor was of a ‘‘learned 
spirit.’” Priest of Satan though he was, 
he had much more faith in humanity 
than many a theologian who makes man’s 
innate depravity his his cardinal doc- 
trine. Moreover he had studied the char- 
acter of Sir Walter Templar, and knew 
him. 

‘¢Let me return, signor, I say,’’ re- 
monstrated the singer, trying restively 


trust yourself 
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to slip away from the soft firm hold that 
restrained him. But it was only soft 
when in repose, as though no grip of the 
mentor held him; when he tried to 
break away then it waxed firm, tighten- 
ing when the singer resisted, releasing as 
he relaxed. 

‘*Nay, nay, my good Farinelli; be not 
rash.” 

‘‘ By my soul, signor if you loose not 
your hold I will strangle you.” 

‘Strangle your enemy, not your 
friend, my good Farinelli; and that you 
may not fail, be not rash.’’ 

“‘While he lives my foster-sistér is in 
danger, signor. If you are a friend, 
loose your hold and let me grapple with 
him.” 

‘Well go; but be not rash, my good 
Farinellj.y 

Snap relaxed his hold upon the foster- © 
brother without altogether disengaging 
him, and returned to the monastery with 
him. The party whose clamorous voices 
had been heard was by this time inside 
the ruins. He knew they were Orsini 
and his companions, among whom was 
Sir Herbert Blakely, and that Farinelli 
would at least for a time be superseded. 

The mentor’s programme was all ar- 
ranged. He had resolved that Orsini 
and his dissolute fiery companions should 
make the first attack on ‘Templar. 
Theirs would be scientific. They would 
fight like gentlemen. Several of the 
party led on by Orsini had resolved to 
challenge the skill of Sir Walter Tem- 
plar as a swordsman, upon the strength 
of his having once braved them. Snap 
took exquisite pleasure in anything clev- 
erly done, and to see the mastery of 
Templar challenged and tested in a sci- 
entific manner, suited exactly his taste. 
Could he be solved thus,—well, if not, 
then the foster-brother’s dagger; but he 
had resolved to save the poor fellow, if 
possible, from murder. He would fashion 
his evil to his taste, and ruffiianly mur- 
der was zo to his taste—it offended his 
intellect. If it was determined by his 
God, Necessity, that the foster-brother 
should kill, then he had doomed him to 
the damning deed, but if not, he would 
save him, and with his good-will he 
might gain his foster-sister as reward for 
trusting him. He would scientifically 
cut and torture to kill or cure his patient 
like a surgeon; but his very skill was a 
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triendly guarantee that the best would be 
done for him. 

-As soon as they were inside the old 
monastery again, the mentor left the side 
of the foster-brother and sought Sir 
Herbert Blakely among the crowd of 
gallants who were gathering around 
Templar, as he stood near the broken 
altar, like Night, in his mood of haughty 
silence, waiting to know what meant 
their presence in such a place at such a 
time. He had recognized Orsini’s voice 
and thought it might have meaning to 
himself. 

Templar found himself surrounded 
with the identical crowd of gallants al- 
ready introduced in their revels pledg- 
ing ‘Terese, the new and triumphant 
prima donna. One of them carried a 
flaming torch, the light of which he 
threw on the young Englishman. 

‘*Ha! comrades, what have we here? 
An adventure found, by the mass !’’ ex- 
claimed Orsini, as they gathered around 
Sir Walter. 

**Some ghostly monk at service, Or- 
sini, I’Jl wager,’’ exclaimed another, 1n- 
solently. 

“‘It would seem so, for he is at his 
altar, and looking solemn and ghostly 
enough. ‘Throw the light of the torch 
nearer, Count,’’ said Orsini to the torch 
bearer. 

“Nay, gallant friends, as I am .a 
soldier, carry it not thus. ’ Tis the 
young Englishman with whom we have 
already made an interesting acquaint- 
ance,’’ remonstrated the Marquis of 
Baglioni, whom they called the Ben- 
edict. 

“Walter Templar had drawn his sword, 
planted himself with his back to the 
broken altar, and confronted the Italians 
with an air of supreme defiance. There 
was neither fear of their numbers, nor 
excitement at their presence in him, but 
a fierce spirit and instinct of antagonism 
that gave him by its very strength calm- 
ness and a feeling of mastery. They 
could not have found him in a better 
mood. 

‘‘Well, gentlemen — noble  gentle- 
men,”’ he said at length, tauntingly, 
‘“commence your assault. Ay, come all 
together. Or do you intend to play the 
ruffian first, Count Orsini?” 

_ The fiery Italian’s sword leaped from 
lls resting place like a flash of lightning, 


while Templar, in calm defiance, stood 


on his guard. ; 

“Nay, gentlemen, not thus,’’ inter- 
posed the Benedict, and then addressing 
Sir Walter, gallantly, : f 

“«On the honor of a soldier, signor, 
we come to fight you like gentlemen. 
When you were last in our presence you 
vaunted your skill as a swordsman. We 
are piqued to a test of it.” ; 

“©You were insolent and threatening 
to me, signor, I beg you to remember, 
and I brook not such. Be pleased to 
take my re-assertion, if you come to 
give a like provocation,’’ answered 
Templar. 

««Signor, we must crave your pardon. 
We knew not you were of our class, and 
committed a mistake for which we 
apologize.” ’ 

‘‘Speak for yourself, Marquis; speak 
for yourself, Baglioni,’’ shouted dissent- 
ing voices. 

“TI believe I am speaking for gentle- 
men; and if any of my gallant com- 
panions doubt that I am speaking for 
myself, on my honor asa soldier I shall 
take-pleasure in settling that point. 

‘No dispute among ourselves, brave 
friends,’’ said Sir Herbert. ‘‘It is due 
to my countryman. The Marquis is 
right.”’ 

‘‘ Baglioni is right,’’ joined in Orsini. 
‘* Let him speak in reason for us.’’ 

‘Let the Benedict speak for us 
echoed the rest, for they were ashamed, 
when challenged upon the point, to out- 
rage their own notions of. the code of 
honor. 

Sir Walter Templar, now that his caste 
had been discovered, and his identity 
since tactily accepted by himself in so- 
ciety, was another man to be treated 
with than the unknown artist for whom 
they had first taken him. The Benedict 
again politely addressed him: 

«Sir Walter Templar, allow my noble 
friends through me to apologize for our 
mistake ; and at the same time to claim 
that, as we threatened you and you 
braved us, we come to mutual good-will 
by crossing swords.” 

“Right willingly, Marquis; as many 
of you as wish it,” replied Templar, re- 
laxing from his haughty bearing to one 
of cordial politeness. 

‘*On my honor, Sir Walter, I shall be 
proud to cross swords with you.’’ 
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_“T return your compliment, Marquis. 
Shall [have the honor of your sword 
first 2” 

“That claim is mine, Sir Walter,’ 
quickly put in Orsim. ‘Yow will re- 
member, gallant friends, that the Eng- 
lishman and myself were principals in 
the affair in question.” 

“Yes, ves; let Orsini take the lead,” 
agreed the company, knowing both the 
skill and fiery courage of the Count, 
who was a famous duelist. 

While the combatants were stripping 
for the contest, which the vindictive Or- 
sini had resolved, if possible, to make 
fatal to his antagonist, but Templar 
merely to vanquish his, the others were 
choosing a place for the fight, and 
planting the torch so as to throw a clear 
and equal light upon the swordsmen. 

**Orsini,’? whispered Sir Herbert 
Blakely aside, when all was ready, ‘‘re- 
member, you fight with one who has 
vanquished you several times already, 
braved you in public with his defiance, 
vanquished you, especially, in the case 
of the prama donna.” 

‘*T shall not play the fool, Blakely,”’ 
the Italian hissed in his ear. 

eRe weool, = Orsini,’ » returned) Sir 
Herbert. 

‘*Be marble, Count,’’ added the men- 
tor who was by Blakely’s side to prompt 
if necessary. 

‘Templar is planted like an iron 
statue. Meet him as a marble one, 
Count. 

‘*Thank you, my good friend, for your 
counsel,’’ returned the Italian noble to 
the mentor, who, though he was known 
to be not a man of rank, was accepted 
in the character he sustained to Sir Her- 
bert, and respected as a man of superior 
intellect and subtle wisdom. 

“‘T like not the mood of Templar,’’ 
observed Snap aside, when Orsini left 
ther to open the combat. 

‘‘No; by the fiend, as you say, he is 
like an iron statue. I had calculated 
on his impulsive nature giving us some 
advantage.”’ 

‘‘And yet,’’ said the mentor, “that 
iron statue is just as full of force. It is 
the master antagonist. We have found 
him in a mood to meet and combat all 
opposed to him.”’ 

‘Ready, Sir Walter,’ at this mo- 
ment came from Orsini. 


‘¢ Ah! their swords cross, Sir Herbert. 
Let us draw near them.”’ 

And the combatants commenced their 
sword-play which, unless Templar 
proved the master, was designed to be 
fatal to him. 

They fought with equal skill and cool- 
ness. It was evident that as swordsmen 
they were well matched. The utmost 
elaborations of sword science were at 
the fingers’ ends of each. Orsini was 
as cool as Templar, for he was fightiveg, 
and coolness is the discipline of the 
duelist—a cardinal point of his art; yet 
Waiter fought with more than coolness. 
There was a conscious mastery in him, 
not emphasized at first, but to the ana- 
lytic mentor, who loved to note the 
metaphysics of things, this conscious- 
ness of mastery was more certain because 
unemphasized at first. But this superi- 
ority, which none of the on-lookers, ex- 
cept Snap, could detect, was not in his 
superiority of skill asa swordsman. In 
that Orsini was decided, by all who were 
watching with interest the combatants, 
to be the young Englishman’s equal at 
least; and excepting that there was 
power expressed in the large but well- 
chiseled hand and in the finely wrought 
steely fibres of the wrist, there seemed to 
be no advantage posessed by Sir Walter 
over his antagonist. Nor could this 
physical power,in such a_ scientific 
sword-match, avail much, for the Italian 
lacked nothing and his great practice. 
gave him all the power of hand and 
wrist that their combat could require. 
Yet it was in this personal superiority, 
physical and metaphysical, of the young 
Englishman, that the mentor discerned 
the mastery. It was the superiority of 
Sir Walter Templar’s se/f above Count 
Orsini’s sejf—the superior individuality 
and nature of one above the other. 
The philosophic Snap well knew that if 


| they were equally matched in skill as 


swordsmen, then Templar was the mas- 
ter, for he could put /Avmse/f into his 
sword. The mastery would then pass 
from the equality of sword-skill to their 
inequality of nature and character— 
equal as swordsmen, unequal as men. 
And thus it was. 

For along time they fought without 
either having shown the least advantage 
in the play. As first the simple aim of 
both was to test each other’s skill and 
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master each other’s points. Orsini was 
the first to show the decided intentions 
of a duel, and from that moment the 
heart of his antagonist was the constant 
aim of his sword. But Templar was in 
no hurry, careful in his guards, confident 
in his defence. He had matched the 
swordsman; he was now mastering the 
man. 


At length suddenly came a new phase 
in the combat. Both had mastered each 
other’s sword theory, and were satisfied 
with their test; but Templar had mas- 
tered the man also, and from that point 
they were unequal. This was seen by 
the lookers-on but not understood, and 
Orsini felt something suddenly intro- 
duced that was new and _ eccentric. 
There was now more than sword theory 
brought into the play. Templar had 
inspiration in his nature, and he was 
now inspiring his sword with his genius. 


The chief distinctive quality of Na- 
poleon the Great was that he was one of 
the types of that same family to which 
belong the poet and the rest of the cre- 
ative and intuitive natures. He wrote 
his epics not on paper, but on the 
battlefield and in the affairs of the 
great wotld. . Like the poet he: cre- 
ated his characters and called them 
marshals, princes, kings, and with them 
elaborated his stupendous compositions. 


Thus it was now in some degree with 
Walter Templar; he was composing with 
his sword, and Orsini could no more 
match him than could the host of exper- 
1enced generals stand against Napoleon 
with all their science of war. No longer 
was he the iron antagonist. Life and 
soul were in the combat; less of cool- 
ness and more of danger to each, He 
dashed to his fale. It was reached, 
Orsini’s sword was conquered, and 
Templar touched with light design 
the region of his antagonist’s heart. 

‘Count Orsini, I have observed that 
your sword has constantly sought my 
heart with a design to kill. You failed. 
This is the first time that mine has 
sought yours, excepting for your points 
of play. My aim is reached. ‘1 
give you your life, Sir Count, as my 
revenge.’’ 

‘‘Insolent boaster!’’ hissed Orsini, 
palpitating with passion, ‘‘give me the 
privilege of my sword again, and kill 


me if youcan. I claim it, signor. I 
will not have my life at your gift.”’ 

“You have no right to claim your 
sword again, Count Orsini.”’ 

‘«« By my soul, but I have, signor. I 
demand my sword again, unless you are 
disposed to run me through in cold 
blood. I will not have my life at your 
hand,’’ said Orsini, fiercely. : 

‘‘And I refuse to fight you again of 
my free wil], Count.”’ 

‘* By Satan, you shall, Sir Englishman, 
or take the advantage that was yours. 
Fight me again and kill: me if you can, 
as I will certainly do by you,” he said 
savagely. 

««Sir Count, I am no duelist. I will 
not, if I can help it, have the life-blood 
of a human being on my hands.” 

‘‘Mawkish sentimentalist!’’ sneered 
the Italian, and then continued with 
concentrated hate, ‘‘It shall not save 
you from the alternative. Fight me 
again or kill me. You shall, though If 
have to strike you to provoke it.” 


‘©Carry it not thus, Orsini. On my 
honor as a soldier—”’ 
‘Your pardon, Marquis. One mo- 


ment,’’ interrupted Templar, and then 
he addressed his antagonist sternly : 

‘¢Now, mark me, Count. I will give 
you the privilege of your sword again, 
if you persist; but as sure as there is a 
heaven above us, if vou claim the hazard 
of my life againI will not take vours, 
but I will disfigure you for all your days 
to come.’ 

Templar turned from Orsini to Bagli- 
oni and said: 

‘‘Marquis, I resign the affair into 
your hands as a man of honor.”’ 

‘¢Orsini, you have nothing to com- 
plain of the Englishman. As I am a 
soldier his conduct to you is handsome. 
You have lost nothing of your reputa- 
tion for skill. ‘The saints defend us, I 
never saw such play. I should consider 
it no disgrace to be overmatched by Sir 
Walter Templar.” 

‘Baglioni is right! The Marquis is 
right! The Benedict ‘is: Tight sex. 
claimed the gallants with one accord. 

Sir Herbert Blakely, seeing that Or- 
sini dared not brave such emphatic opin- 
ion of his companions, even if he defied 
the disfigurement threatened, led him, 
beside himself with rage, away. 

‘¢Marquis, shall I have the honor of 
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your sword next?’’ 
Templar. 

‘Sir Walter, I shall be proud to fight 

with you,’’ returned Baglioni, with 
delight. 
_ The character of the Marquis Bag- 
honi was generous, reckless, inclined to 
gay dissipation, but full of a sense of 
native honor. He loved his profession, 
and would sooner fight than leave it 
alone. He had no spleen against those 
he fought, had a contempt for a match 
with one who was not his equal, and as 
now would be in ecstacy to cross a su- 
perior sword. 

The new combat now began, and was 
a fine display of swordsmanship. Nei- 
ther sought each other’s life, and when 
they had done each other’s skill sufficient 
credit, ‘lemplar said: 

‘* Marquis, I propose we end our play 
as equals. What say you?” 

‘On my honor, you are a right gal- 
lant fellow, signor. I have no doubt, 
had you played with me as you did with 
Orsini, I should have been beaten.”’ 

‘You do yourself injustice, Marquis. 
Thave fought you with all my skill, and 
you have equaled me.’’ p 

**T can not believe that, signor. You 
have not fought me as you fought 
Orsini.”’ 

They were both right. Templar had 
fought the Marquis with all his skill, but 
he had not put his inspiration into his 
sword nor composed with his weapon for 
the grand fma/e—victory, for he willed 
not to humble his gallant, generous an- 
tagonist. Had not the Marquis matched 
him in sword-play, the advantage would 
have been Sir Walter’s; but Baglioni 
and Orsini were counted the best swords- 
men in Rome, and ‘Templar never felt a 
disposition to conquer, only with those 
who thought to master him or stood 
against him in malicious enmity. So 
the combatants ended their fight as 
equals. 

Those who had come out against the 
young Englishman with considerable ill- 
will, now flocked around him and shook 
him by the hand with mingled expres- 
sions of admiration and apology. 

«Sir Walter Templar, I shall be proud 
to cultivate your acquaintance in a more 
social manner,’’ said the Marquis. 

‘And I! and I! and I!’’ went round 
with acclamation from all excepting 


courteously asked 


Orsini and Blakely, who had with- 
drawn. 

‘*Gentlemen, I thank you with the 
cordiality of your own spirit; but I 
leave Rome to-morrow, and that is the 
reason why you found me here to-night, 
busy with my own thoughts and affairs.”’ 

‘*Sir Walter, we must beg your par- 
don, then, for our intrusion.’’ 

‘‘Name it not, Marquis. It has di- 
verted meé,’”’ 

‘« And to us, friends all, a most agree- 
able meeting. Eh, my brave com- 
panions ?”’ : 

‘* Most interesting! Delightful! Right 
gallant!’’ and similar expressions from 
the company, was the reply to the 
Marquis. 

‘And now, my friends, let us relieve 
the Englishman of our intrusion. Sir 
Walter, should you visit Rome again, it 
will give me pleasure to meet you in our 
circles? 

**So with us all! So with us all! 
Baglioni utters the sentiments of us all!”’ 

And the gay, dashing young Italian 
nobles respectfully left the presence of 
Walter Templar. They were ‘‘zot al/ 
aross.”” 

But Walter was not alone. Unseen— 
undreamt of, two still were with him in 
the sombre ruins of that old monastery. 
They were the foster-brother and the 
magician of the night—Snap, the 
mentor. 


To be continued. 


LUCRKEZIA BORGIA: 


XS WISTORVCALY VIN DIGAELON: 


BY PROFESSOR LEO HAEFELI. 


Few women in history have exercised 
such a deep impression on the imagina- 
tion of contemporaries and posterity, as 
this young and beautiful woman. An- 
nalists, chroniclers, epigrammatists, 
modern historians have competed with 


' novelists and authors of claptrap dramas 


in representing Lucrezia Borgia as the 
most reprobate individual of her sex, 
as the heroine of the poisoned cup and 
the assassinating dagger. The figure of 
this daughter of a Pope, poised between 
a horrible father and a terrible brother, 
partly exciting commiseration as their 
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tragical victim, partly a seductive ‘Siren, 
finally a penitent Magdalen, has in for- 
mer days fascinated and still fascinates 
the imagination through the mysteries 
which surrounded her, in whose chzaro 
oscuro beauty, guilt, and misfortune, 
crime and passion struggle together, 
with the Vatican at Rome as a gloomy 
background for the lurid picture. ; 

It was in the year 1492 that Roderigo 
Lenzuoli ascended the chair of St. Peter, 
as successor of the Apostle Peter, under 
the name of Alexander VI. With a 
beautiful figure he combined an ardently 
sensual. nature which attracted the 
women magnetically. But he himself 
was chained first by the charms, then by 
the astuteness of a woman so firmly that 
he recognized those fetters as a mat- 
rimonial bond... This woman who ruled 
the ‘* Vicegerent of God'’ was Vanozza 
de Cataneis, from a family of small 
noblemen of Rome. The name Vanozza 
is a diminutive of Giovanna. Her con- 
ditions of life are enveloped with some 
obscurity and only the ages of her child- 
ren give us a clue to surmise that her re- 
lations with Alexander VI. must have 
commenced as early as 1470. She was 
fifty years old and still unmarried when 
her paramour became Pope and she ac- 
knowledged herself the mother of his 
four living children, Cesare, Juan, Jofre, 
and Lucrezia. She assumed the family 
name of Roderigo—Borgia, only after 
the death of him whose passion had 
been extinguished, but whose attachment 
had continued when he was crowned 
with the tiara. Prudent and intelligent, 
she was contented with the happiness of 
her children, she retired into the tran- 
quillity of private lite, so that her nanie 
has not been implicated—even by the 
most bitter enemies of the Borgias—in 
the criminal history of this house. The 
historian Jovius, who knew her person- 
ally, called her even a ‘‘virtuous wo- 
man,’’ a designation which appears jus- 
tifiable only when we consider that those 
times did not take offense in sensual 
delinquencies and forgot and forgave 
sexual scandals only too easily. 

It was, in general, a most corrupt, 
demoralized epoch in which Alexander 
became Pope. Hence we must ask our 
readers to indulge us patiently in a few 
rough outlines of the age and of Alex- 
ander himself and his relation to his 


eldest son Cesare. The life of Lucrezia, 
so full of vicissitudes, will only then be 
appreciated in its full light. a 

In those days of disintegration, dis- 
solution, and decay, the doctrine of Epi- 
curus had completely conquered Chris- 
tianity, and the avidity for power and 
pleasure was the only spring of action. 
Rome resembled a moral swamp in which 
the bandits went around in broad day- 
light. in the streets, flourishing — their 
poisoned daggers and bloody swords. 
Corruption and depravity had _ pene- 
trated into the highest circles of society. 
Forgeries and embezzlements were on 
the order of the day in the papal chan- 
celory. 

Thus, Floridus, Bishop of Cosenza, 
secretary of ‘‘dispenses,’’ forged such 
dispenses for Spain to such a degree 
that the King of Spain was enraged. By 
his interference, Floridus was arrested 
and sentenced to perpetual imprison- 
ment. In his trial the ghastly, mvsteri- 
ous interior of the tomb of Hadrian, 
the present Castle of San Angelo, began 
to play its gloomy sanguinary role. 
Deep down in the dungeon, in the 
bowels of the castle, was a dark, damp 
chamber, called San Marco, with a well 
in the center, into which the victims of 
statecraft or other noted prisoners were 
thrown. Floridus was thrown down 
there; they gave him daily a_ pitcher 
with oil, bread and water, and aban- 
doned him to solitude and despair, until 
two years after, death released him. 
Two other secretaries were ignominiously 
hanged, by judges no better, but only 
more successful than they. 

Sensuality and—as is always the case 
—in its train cruelty, ruled exclusively 
every distinguished person of that age 
In this immoral society it was only the 
question to utilize and wear out men and 
things as instruments of ambition. 
Coupled with a strong will, this ten- 
dency to self-aggrandizement led to 
murder. That age perpetrated the most 
criminal outrages as calmly and uncon- 
cernedly as if it were all natural. We, 
of this late posterity, cannot conceive of 
that dismal, disgusting condition of 
things. 

The Borgias represerited the vrenazs- 
sance of crime, such as the hideous times 
of Tiberius and Claudius had hardly wit- 
nessed. They possessed the boldest au- 
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_ dacity to its perpetration; but under 
_ their eyes and hands crime became, so to 


_ speak, a work of art and a matter of sci- 


ence. Fuller to understand the meaning 


of these strange, but true and adequate. 


terms, compare the eloquent eulogies of 
_ Niccolo Macchiavelli, the political anat- 
- omist of that age, on Cesare Borgia, one 


of the most odious monsters that ever 


wore a purple robe. 

And still Alexander VI. had one great 
and subhme moment in his life, In the 
year 1493 Christopher Columbus landed 
in Lisbon. Out of the misty depths of 
the hitherto untraveled ocean rose Amer- 
ica, it entered into history out of the 
- dark shadow of the centuries, and this 
new world showed to the European- peo- 
ple, who had plunged themselves into 
the study and contemplation of rediscov- 


ered classical antiquity, that civilization - 


had wider circles to describe than those 
narrow ones whose centers had been 
Jerusalem, Rome, and Athens. Portugal 
and Spain were at once quarreling and 
contesting about the boundaries of their 
newly discovered lands and appealed to 
the arbitrament of the Pope. Alexander 
drew a bold stroke across the globe, 
giving all the lands discovered, or still to 
be discovered, one hundred miles west 
of Cape Verde and the Azores, to the 
Spaniards. By this act, now considered 
as an unmitigated usurpation, but then 
as a perfectly justifiable act of the papal 
jurisdiction, Alexander rose to a pinnacle 
of ideal power, which sadly contrasts 
with his miserable domestic policy. 

That pen stroke was the last feeble 
reminiscence of the cosmic authority of 
Popedom, but Alexander’s soul and mind 
were not capable to comprehend the 
gigantic moment. A high and aspiring 
mind would have been stimulated to a 
contemplation of his duty and inspired 
with grand ideas—but Alexander only 
thought of his ephemeral joys and the 
aggrandizement of his bastards. The 
cupidity after money ruled him com- 
pletely, because it was for him the sole 
means to secure pleasure and un- 
limited power. To this came the ever- 
gnawing consciousness of his election by 
bribery (Simonism) which haunted him 
like a dismal ghost, by day and night. 
Every moment seemed lost to him in 
which his treasures were not increased or 
his authority expanded. Moreover the 


attachment to his family degenerated 
into a foible which became disastrous 
for himself and for all Italy. This 
weakness for his family impelled him to 
crimes of which he might probably have 
been innocent otherwise. These crimes 
as well as the complications abroad and 
the muddled, unsettled condition of jur- 
isdiction in the interior of the Papal 
dominions, gave him into the hands of his 
own son Cesare, who was endowed with 
sharp reason, restless activity, unscrupu- 
lous ambition, cold determination, de- 
cision of will, and who shirked no per- 
fidy, perjury, nor sanguinary deed when- 
ever the attainment of his political in- 
tentions, or the satisfaction of his lust 
and revenge were in question. 

The mutual relation of Alexander and 
his son can the fairest be shown by an 
extract from a report of a Venetian dip- 
lomatist, Paolo Campello, who writes the 
following in 1500, just returned from 
Germany : 


‘* The Pope counts seventy years, but 
appears to grow younger every day. He 
is of a lively, sanguine temper; dis- 
agreeable thoughts never last over night 
with him. In all he undertakes he looks 
only after his own interest, and all his 
ideas are only directed to the promotion 
of his family. Other things he cares 
not for. His son, Cesare, he fears as 
much as he loves him. The latter is 
twenty-seven years old, large, well built, 
a fine man. He is extravagantly lavish, 
incurring thereby the Pope’s displeasure. 

“The ‘Holy Father’ himself is not 
secure from his violence. Under his 
own cloak the son stabbed the father’s 
most intimate servant Peroso; the blood 
besputtered the Pope’s visage. All Rome 
trembles before Cesare.’’ 


All those things took place, daily and 
hourly, in a time when already from all 
lands there was arising a loud cry of in- 
dignation over the corruption of the 
court. Everywhere they began shaking 
the old structure which had been erected 
in the course of centuries, received its 
final touches in the middle ages, and 
which was called the Roman Catholic, or 
commonly, the Papal church. German 
princes who came to Rome, as Albert of 
Saxony, and Erich of Brunswick, shrank 
back in amazement before what they saw. 
Portugal and Spain exhorted the Pope 
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by special messengers, that all the vices 
were rampant in the Court, that Rome 
was ‘‘a hell of the most flagrant offenses 
against.God and man.”’ Into the frantic 
dance sounded Savonarola’s warning and 
rebuking voice in the churches of Flor- 
ence. But the soul-stirring fiery words of 
the Florentine Fra did not penetrate the 
obdurate, egotistical bosom of Alexander, 
far less did they soften the petrified heart 
of his blood-stained son. With cool 
and calm steps they stepped from out- 
rage to outrage, from crime to crime, 
until even their measure was full and the 
dire hour of retribution came. 

In such a crime-laden atmosphere and 
among such depraved surroundings, Lu- 
crezia grew, up. She was born on the 
18th of April, 1480, and rapidly devel- 
oped into a graceful, spirited girl, with 
shining golden hair. As early as in Feb- 
ruary, 1491, her father had betrothed her 
to a young nobleman at Valencia, Spain, 
Don Cherubin Juan de Centelles, Lord 
of Val Ayora. Afterwards, however, he 
annulled this contract and married his 
daughter legally and virtually to Gasparo 
of Procida, son of the Spanish Count 
Gian Francesco di Aversa, No sooner 
had Alexander ascended the chair of St. 
Peter than he annulled also this latter 
matrimonial bond, in 1492, marrying 
her to Giovanni Sforza, of Pesaro. 

This wedding was celebrated with 
great pomp and splendor in the Belvi- 
dere of the Vatican. There were pres- 
ent the Pope, many Cardinals and 
Bishops, the ambassadors of France, 
Milan, and Venice, the magistrates of 
Rome, and one hundred and fifty noble 
women and their husbands. After the 
matrimonial ceremony the Pope ordered 
silver dishes with sweetmeats to be 
handed around and their contents emp- 
tied into the fair ladies’ laps. There ap- 
peared also Bella Julia Farnese, then the 
Pope’s mistress. Public decency had 
become so blunted that clericals would 
take their concubines with them to all 
public places without giving any offense 
at all. Alexander himself—thus goes 
the tradition—accompanied the wedded 
pair into the very bridal chamber. 

But the newly married couple did not 
enjoy their honeymoon long without dis- 
turbance. Already commenced the in- 
trigues, crimes, and tragedies of the house 
of Borgia, enacted by Cesare, who at 


first stood mysteriously behind the cur- 
tain until he appeared openly upon the - 
stage. Giovanni Sforza had to tear 
himself away from the embraces of the 
loved and loving wife and leave Rome 
in haste and in secret, to escape the 
dangers which menaced him by his own 
father-in-law. Political considerations 
already induced the Pope to loosen the 
matrimonial connection between Lu- 
crezia and Sforza. The two were di- 
vorced by Papal decree, and Lucrezia 
resided for some time in the retirement 
of the convent of the Dominican Sisters. 
at San Sisto. 


About the same time another tragedy 
occurred in this accursed house, a trag- 
edy which has left a deep impression on 
the memory of history, and has received 
celebrity as one of the prominent mys- 
teries of the terrible age of the Borgias- 
The Pope’s love, at that time, rested 
chiefly upon his second son, Juan, Duke 
of Gandia. He invested him with the 
fiefs of Benevent, Terracina, and Ponte 
Corvo, and had destined him to still 
higher dignities in Naples. Two days 
after, he appointed Cesare a Cardinal, 
the most exalted dignitary in the Catho- 
le hieararchy, only below the ‘*‘ Holy 
Father’’ himself. But Cesare had en- 
tered the clerical rank only reluctantly 
and witnessed his brother’s exaltation 
with a jealous and envious eye. 


The 14th of June, 1497, Cesare and 
Juan were eating supper with some 
friends at the house of their mother Van- 
ozza. When the sumptuous feast was 
terminated, both brothers mounted their 
richly caparisoned mules to return to 
their lodgings in ‘the Vatican. The 
Duke of Gandia parted from Cesare 
at a spot near the present Palazzo 
Cesarina, saying he had some private 
business to attend. He was accompa- 
nied only by a groom and a masked per- 
son who had come in this disguise to 
the supper and had been in the habit of 
visiting the Duke in the Vatican every 
day for the last month. When they had 
arrived at the Place of the Jews, the 
Duke dismissed also the groom with the 
order to wait for him an hour there ; and 
to return by himself to the Pope’s pal- 
ace, if he, the Duke, had not returned 
by the appointed time. ‘Then he took 
the masked man behind him on the 
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mule and_ rode 
whither. 

The morning arose, the Duke did not 
appear. Great consternation befell the 
Pope, but, believing that his son had 
gone on some of his amatory errands, he 
hoped that he would be back by night and 
gave strict orders to keep the affair still. 
The evening came, no Duke appeared. 
Now the Pope got into a state of most 
anxious excitement and had very care- 
ful and extensive searches made. Mes- 
sengers reported that the groom of the 
missing Duke had been picked up on the 
Jews’ Place, fatally wounded, but unable 
to give any information or clue regard- 
ing his master’s whereabouts. Now the 
rumor began to spread through the citv 
that the Duke of Gandia had been 
assassinated and cast into the Tiber. 

Near the hospital of San Girolamo 
degh Schiavoni, a Slavonian had a wood 
depot where he used to keep watch. 


’ Being questioned whether he had not no- 


ticed anything unusual the previous 
night, he replied: ‘‘At about one o’clock 
in the night I saw two men come from 
the lane on the left of the Slavonian hos- 
pital toward the Tiber, near the great 
fountain where the street rubbish is 
thrown into the river. They looked 
around themselves and then went back 
again. Soon after two other men ap- 
peared and gave a signal. On this a 
man on a white horse rode up, with a 
dead body behind him, whose head and 
arms hung down on the one side, the 
legs on the other. He rode up to the 
above-mentioned-spot, whereupon his 
companions threw the corpse in to the 
river with all their exertion. The man 
on horseback asked, ‘ Have you thrown 
him in well?’ ‘Yes, sir;’ they answered. 
He then looked behind him into the 
river and as he saw the dead man’s 
cloak swimming on the surface of the 
water, the men threw stones down until 
the cloak disappeared in the muddy 
water.’’ 

Being asked why he had not notified 
the Governor of what he had seen, the 
wood dealer replied: ‘‘I have seen in 
my life hundreds of corpses thrown into 
the river in that place and nobody ever 
took any further notice of it.”’ 

Hundreds of fishers were at once set 
to work fishing after the assassinated son 
of the Holy Father—a spectacle so curi- 
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ous, so weird, that it kept all Rome in 
feverish excitement. 

Towards the time of the ringing of 
the vesper bells, they found the dead 
Duke. He was completely dressed, in 
boots and spurs, velvet coat and cloak, 
his head, trunk, and legs being pierced 
by nine cuts and his neck showing a 
mortal gash. His hands were tied to- 
gether; in the money purse were found 
thirty ducats. Late in the evening the 
Pope’s dead favorite son was conveyed 
to Santa Maria del Popolo, where he was 
iterred. He had been only twenty- 
four years of age. 

When the Pope found that his son had 
been killed and been hurled into the 
river like garbage and rubbish, he shut 
himself up in his room and wept bitterly. 
From Wednesday evening to Saturday, 
Alexander took not the least food, 
neither did he lie down to rest. He is 
said to have exclaimed repeatedly, ‘‘I 
know his murderer.’’ 

At night-time fearful sounds sent their 
dismal and terrifying echoes through the 
lofty halls of the Castle of the Angel, 
dismaying the whole Papal court and 
household. They said it was the ghost 
of the murdered man, haunting the 
abode of his murderers. 

But who was the murderer? Who, or 
what had put the fatal steel in his hand 
and induced him to plunge it into the 
young blood of the Duke ? 

We would not have narrated this san- 
guinary episode, nor broached this ques- 
tion of the perpetrators of it, if Lucrezia’s 
name were not involved so frequently 
at its mention. The misfortune of her 
lite was her carrying the name of Borgia. 
Thus it was unavoidable that her person 
was involved in the gloomy drama which 
we have related above. Immediately 
after the death of the Duke of Gandia 
the rumor was circulated that Cesare had 
assassinated his brother out of jealousy, 
and Lucrezia was on this occasion ac- 
cused of the ugliest stain that can dis- 
grace a woman’s character: that of incest 
with her two brothers, yea even with 
her own father, the infallible spiritual 
lord of mankind. 

Besides the fact that every modest im- 
pulse of moral feeling revolts against 
this supposition and refuses credence to 
such an ignominious degradation of hu- 
man nature, the circumstances of the 
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case speak for different and far more 
plausible causes of the murder’than the 
incestuous love of the two brothers for 
their own sister. It was, indeed, jeal- 
ousy that impelled Cesare to thé assassin- 
ation of his brother, but this jealousy 
sprang not from sensual inclination, but 
from unrequited, unsatisfied political 
ambition. The Duke of Gandia was in 
the enjoyment of all the love of the 
Pope and destined by that affection to 
become a grand and mighty potentate, 
possibly even king of Naples, while to 
Cesare, as an ecclesiastic, every other 
avenue leading to power and honors 
was precluded. He was, indeed, Car- 
dinal, and as such he could obtain piles 
and piles of gold, but the highest round 
in the hierarchical ladder, which alone 
afforded the supreme power and_ the 
widest reaching influence and could 
alone satisfy his ardent immense am- 
bition—the Papal throne—was refused 
to him, the priest’s son, the offspring of 
illegitimate connection. This it was 
which drove him to the murder. His 
brother being removed, his frenzied eye 
could feast on the brilliant view of a 
political arena, where the laurels of tri- 
umph invitingly nodded to him. Then 
he could glory in the possession of all 
the honors and dignities which his bro- 
ther had already obtained or had in 


sight. The result showed that his calcu- 
lation had been based on correct 
premises. 


The Pope knew the murderer. well. 
Ina few weeks he had all investigation 
in the affair dropped, in order to avoid 
further scandal. Rome, soon accus- 
tomed to further crimes, buried the re- 
membrance of the fratricide with ob- 
livion, the bloody grave of so many 
other cruelties and iniquities. 

Lucrezia’s retirement in the nunnery 
of San Sisto had not lasted long. Her 
father’s affection for her equaled the 
confidence he placed in hér intelligence 
and presence of mind. Lucrezia_ was 
then a power in Rome. She was a 
gubernatrix (‘ governess’’) of the cas- 
tles of Spoleto and of Nepi, and before 
long the lady of Sermoneta. The Pope 
distinguished her in every possible man- 
ner and surrounded her with a princely 
retinue and princely pomp. He was 
also devising a new matrimonial connec- 
tion for her, which was really effected. 
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This time it was Don Alfonso d’Arra- 
gona, Duke of Bisaglia, a youth of sev- 
enteen years,who came to Rome in July, 
1498, when the thrice wedded Lucrezia 
counted but eighteen years. The wed- 
ding was celebrated quietly, but pom- 
pously in the Vatican. Ere long tender 
affection and sweet love united the 
young hearts in a happy bond. But how 
could pure, undisturbed happiness blos- 
som, and. peace and harmless gayety 
reign where an Alexander and a Cesare 
Borgia ruled? ina city which was con- 
tinually pregnant with the most hideous 
things and daily bore the most dreadful 
actions ? 

The great year of jubilee, 1500, had 
come. But the event of the year and 
the public affairs were not calculated to 
produce a solemn feeling in the minds of 
the people or to arouse them by devout 
énthusiasm. Nota night passed with less 
than four or five murders; Bishops and 
other prelates fell victims to the assassin’s 
steel or poison. When the pious pilgrims, 
after having paid their homage before 
Christ’s visage on the holy handkerchief 
of St. Veronica, returned to the city 
over the ‘‘Angel’s bridge,’’ they saw 
high above it a sickening row of hanged 
men, there being on one single morning 
eighteen victims of the hangman. One 
of these was the physician of the hos- 
pital of the Lateran, who had for a long 
while been in the habit of fatally shoot- 
ing passers-by in the early dawn with 
poisoned arrows to rob them, or had 
poisoned rich patients whom the Father 
Confessor had designated to him. But 
more stir than all these affairs created, was 
produced by the events in the Pope’s 
own family. 

On the evening of July 15, the young 
Prince of Bisaglia stepped out of St. 
Peter’s. On the steps of the Basilica he 
was assailed by assassins who wounded him 
dangerously on his head and arms. The 
assassins ran down the stairs where about 
forty horsemen were waiting for them, 
took them in their midst and escorted 
them safely towards the Porta Portese. 
The Prince staggered forward to the 
Pope: ‘*I am wounded,” he cried, and 
named the perpetrator of the dastardly 
deed. Lucrezia who was just then pres- 
ent with her father, fainted away. They 
carried the wounded man into the pal- 
ace of the Cardinal in Santa Maria. He 
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was attended by his faithful wife, Lucre- 
zia, and his sister, the Princess Squillace. 
They waited on him lovingly, and out 
of fear of poison prepared his meals 
themselves. Even the Pope visited him 
several times, and had him guarded bya 
force of sixteen armed men. Cesare also 


came once, saying: ‘‘What did not 
happen at noon will happen in the 
evening.’’ His appearance was like the 


coming and going of a demon, The 
Pope, the women, the whole Court 
knew that Cesare was about murdering 
the Prince, and nobody could save him. 

One day—or rather in the first hour of 
the night—Cesare came again. He en- 
tered the apartment where the conva- 
lescent Prince had got up, compelled the 
terrified women to leave the doomed 
victim and called his confident Miche- 
letto, the executor of his sanguinary 
commands, who strangled the unfortu- 
nate Prince, as he would not, as the 
chronicler Burkhard says, die of his 
wounds. Cesare avowed in public to be 
the murderer, using the pretext that the 
Prince had been menacing his own life. 

All Rome talked of the terrible deed, 
but only under the breath and in 
anxiety. 

Lucrezia was compelled to submit to 
the orders of her brother who had ren- 
dered her a widow. At first he removed 
her out of the favor of the Pope, then 
he took Sermoneta from her; ‘‘for she 
is a woman,’’ said he, ‘‘and cannot hold 
it.”’ Then he induced the Holy Father 
to send her to Nepi. Filled with 
mourning and ineffable grief she left the 
crime-laden city with her little son 
Roderigo, at the head of 600 horsemen, 
to find in quiet retirement consolation 
for the irreparable loss of her dearly be- 
loved husband. Her grief was not 


feigned; she had loved the Prince with - 


a true and tender affection and now this 
tragical event! Well might she con- 
sider herself destined by inexorable 
fate to be the slave of her‘brother’s will 
and the victim of his murderous policy. 
_ In 1502 we find Lucrezia again in 
Rome, and that in the Vatican as rep- 
resentative of the Pope who was in Ro- 
magna, conquering and storming the 
castles of the Colonnas. She was au- 
thorized to open all incoming letters and 
to act quite independently. Did we not 
- know the infatuated affection of Alex- 


ander for his relatives on one side, and 
the high literary culture, business ability, 
and presence of mind of Lucrezia, we 
would not be able to understand this 
confidence placed in a woman by the 
Savior’s ‘‘vicegerent on earth.’ But 
even with these plausible explanations 
the Pope’s conduct is rather strange and 
it is no wonder that it has given rise to 
scandalous rumors, 

In August the Pope returned to Rome 
and soon it was known that Lucrezia 
was to be married to Alfonso of Este, 
the hereditary Prince of Ferrara. Like 
all the former betrothals, this also was a 
product of policy and diplomacy. Be- 
fore the envoys of Ferrara Alexander 
opened a casket filled with pearls and 
reached into it with the words, ‘‘ All this 
is for Lucrezia. I desire that she shall 
possess among the princes of Italy the 
most and finest pearls.”’ 

The ambassador of Ferrara describes 
her appearance as follows: ‘‘She is 
very prudent and discreet, amiable and 
of good temper; she shows modesty, 
grace and decency. No less is she a 
Catholic and appears very pious and 
God-tearing. Her inborn fascinating 
beauty is largely enhanced by her good 
manners and friendly mien.”’ 

Alfonso’s younger brothers, Sigismond, 
Ferdinand and the Cardinal Hippolyte, 
came to escort the bride to her betrothed. 
This numerous retinue were entertained 
in their travel at the expense of the 
papal cities, while in Rome itself the 
curials and merchants paid all the ex- 
penses. The pomp and splendor dis- 
played by the Ferrarese at their entrance 
into the ‘‘eternal’’ city surpassed any- 
thing ever seen. This showed clearly 
enough what high estimation they had of 
Lucrezia and how deeply they revered 
her, despite all the calumnies and scan- 
dalous slanders which were then current 
all through the peninsula. These rumors 
must have been utterly discredited at 
Ferrara, otherwise the Court would not 
have made the efforts it did make to 
secure the much abused lady. 

The embassy from Farrara stopped at 
Porta Molle, there being many hundred 
horse. They were received by the 
senate with 10,o00 men on horse and on 
foot. Then Cesare’ appeared with a 
horse whose trappings were worth 10,000 
ducats. Two thousand armed men pre- 
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ceded him and as many followed. At 
the Porta del Popolo were waiting Car- 
dinals, each of whom had a retinue of 
200 horsemen. Two hours were oc- 
cupied by the ceremonies of welcome 
and salutation, then they all proceeded 
pompously and solemnly to the Vatican, 
under the thundering peal of the cannon 
of the castle. 

On December 28th, the wedding be- 
tween Lucrezia and Alfonso of Este was 
performed with splendor and magnifi- 
cence, Ferdinand standing proxy for his 
brother. The sounds of music called 
Lucrezia from her palace to St. Peter’s. 
In charming beauty, arrayed in a dress 
of gold brocade whose train was carried 
by young ladies of honor, followed by 
fifty noble Roman ladies, she came torth, 
delighting all eyes and captivating all 
hearts. Her golden-hued hair, floating 
in long waves over her shoulders, was 
held only by a narrow ribbon of black 
silk; a precious pearl-lace decked her 
glancing neck of alabaster whiteness. 

At that age Lucrezia was of medium 
height, her graceful face oval, her nose 
Grecian, the hair golden, the eyes grey, 
the mouth well formed and beautified by 
two rows of milk-white teeth, her ex- 
pression gracious and amiable. This 
impression of charming grace which she 
then produced on a contemporary is 
still created by the medal likeness pre- 
served at Ferrara. 

The Cardinal Hippolyte presented his 
beautiful sister-in-law with precious rings 
and a fine casket with a brilliant set of 
bridal jewelry, an heirloom of the proud 
house of Este. 

On the 6th of January 1503, at an age 
of twenty-three years, Lucrezia left 
Rome to meet her fifth bridegroom. 
The Papal Court, the Cardinals, the am- 
bassadors, noblemen, and a large con- 
course of the common people escorted 
her through the Porta del Popolo. <A 
numerous retinue, with 150 carriages 
and as many mules, journeyed along 
with her. Six hundred cavaliers formed 
her body-guard. Her entrance in Fer- 
rara, on the second of February, was 
that of aqueen. She rode in, decked 
in gold and velvet, covered with gems 
and pearls which, however, could not 
eclipse her own beauty with all their 
brilliancy. Wedding feasts were held of 
fabulous splendor, whereby the whole 
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pagan Olympus was taken into requisi- 
tion. But the feeling seems to have 
been cold and forced. Lucrezia brought 
with her from Rome a host of painful 
remembrances, and in her new domicile 
she encountered rumors whose existence, 
however unfounded, would have plunged 
a less high-strung soul into melancholy 
and misanthropy. 

But fate seems to have tired of perse- 
cuting her any longer. After she was 
once securely and permanently removed 
from the moral miasma of the Roman 
atmosphere, she was no more touched 
by the vile calumnies which had before 
been heaped upon her head. F 

She survived the fall of the Borgias 
for many years. Her father, the Pope, 
met an end appropriate to his criminal 
existence. A higher hand reached, with 
deserved punishment, into the sanguin- 
Cesare 
Borgia intended to put himself in pos- 
session of the fortunes of several very 
rich Cardinals. They were courteously 
invited to a banquet in the Papal gar- 
dens near the Belvidere. Poisoned wine 
was destined for the unsuspicious guests, 
but the butler confounded the bottles, by 
accident, as unthinking people would 
say, by Providential intercession, as we 
think. Thus the Pope and his son drank 
the poison they had prepared for their 
victims. Alexander VI. died from its 
effects on August 18th, 1503, seven days 
after the fatal supper. Cesare was saved 
by his youth and his unusually strong 
constitution. Fate granted him an hon- 
est soldier’s death. Exiled from Italy 
by Pope Julius I., the great protector of 
arts, he was for two years a solitary 
prisoner, destitute of all his former 
wealth and abundance, attended by only 
one faithful servant. He escaped from 
his confinement and fled to Navarre, to 
his brother-in-law, who was then at war 
with Spain. Under the little fortress of 
Viana the thrust of a spear put an end to 
his eventful life, on the 12th of March, 
1507, 

While father and brother thus inglori- 
ously left this earthly stage of action, 
which they had stained with so much 
blood and crime, Lucrezia passed quiet 
and happy years at the side of Alfonso, 
her husband, to whom she bore several 
children. Poetical eulogies by Bembo, 
Ariosto, Ercole Strozzi, and Aldo Me- 
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duzio, who, if their eloquent terms are 
not to be taken literally, could not have 
dared to exalt the woman in opposition 
to an adverse public opinion, united with 
the expressions of statesmen, historians, 
literati in her praise. Pietro Bembo 
immortalized her golden hair, and 
Arlosto, the great poet of the Orlando 
Jurioso, praised her in the following 
manner: 
“ Lucrezia Borgia, who, with every hour, 

In beauty grows, in virtues, glory's dower; 
In happiness, like to the tender shoot, 

Called torth by sunlight from the hidden root." 


A Venetian ambassador calls her 
wise and high-minded. Foreigners 
praised her no less than the Italians did. 
When, after the victory of La Bastida, 
Bayard and his companions returned to 
Ferrara, they were received splendidly. 

‘* Before all,’’ narrates the well-known 
biographer of the Chevalier sans peur et 
sans reproche, ‘‘the good Duchess, a 
pearl on this earth, received them with 
marvelous amiability. She was beauti- 
ful, kind, gentle, courteous towards all. 
She spoke Spanish, Italian, French, 
Greek, and Latin; she could even write 
these languages. However wise and 
courageous a prince her husband was, 
nothing is so certain than that this lady 
has rendered him very great and endur- 
ing services by the grace of her whole 
carriage.’’ 

This is the manner in which her con- 
temporaries speak of her, and it would 
seem that these testimonials were suffi- 
cient to rehabilitate her good reputation. 
But in this, as in many other things, the 
world will persist in yielding to that 
contemptible impulse in human nature, 
to realize a secret joy of morbid satisfac- 
tion at horrible tales of an immense de- 
formity of body or depravity of mind. 
Thus the world has taken as granted ac- 
cusations and incriminations against the 
badly maligned Princess, which cannot 
be substantiated by anything, but are 
simply based on mere malicious fictions, 
as untrue as unjust. Many-tongued 
Fama has confounded persons and 
things, considering the Borgias as an un- 
holy trinity of crime, divided into Al- 
exander, Cesare, and Lucrezia, now and 
then hitting on the one or the other in 
connection with some grave offense, ac- 
cording to the case. 

With her graceful appearance and 


fully feminine expression, Lucrezia 
united a great, virile spirit. If her father’s 
predilection for her frequently showed 
itself in a manner little concordant with 
his exalted ecclesiastical rank; if the 
Papal palace, yea the whole ‘ Patrimo- 
nium Petri,’’ were left in Lucrezia’s 
charge in his absence, she justified this 
preference on the other hand. -Cer- 
tainly the Council of the Vatican and 
the Castle of the Angel under Alexander 
VI.’s reign of terror, present a sufficiently 
unedifying, yea revolting series of pic- 
tures of murder, sensuality, ambition, 
and dissipation, that there is no need to 
burden the sickening history of that age 
with fictitious anecdotes. Although the 
Roman rabble—in velvet gowns and in 
tattered rags—seems to have given 
credence to those savory calumnies of 
Lucrezia Borgia, she is at once to be ac- 
quitted of the gross accusations. 

Lucrezia died) in’ June, 1519, her 
mother Vanozza having died two years 
before, at the advanced age of seventy- 
six. Our heroine herself did not reach 
the end of her fourth decade of life. 
Her grave is in the interior church of the 
nuns of Corpus Domini in Ferrari. 

Before we close we will mention that 
Gregorovius, the celebrated author of the 
voluminous History of Rome in the 
Middle Ages, has endeavored to vindi- 
cate Lucrezia, to rehabilitate her charac- 
ter, and restore her reputation. Will the 
world, for that, cease calumniating and 
slandering her memory? Scarcely, and 
even our own troubles to rehabilitate the 
daughter of a Pope in the public esteem, 
may produce but little effect, 


A TALE OF MY DRY NURSE. 


BY JOHN LYON. 


In the year £814, when the French 
and Spanish wars were in their hottest 
rage, and many of our most gifted 
youths, allured by the gilded prospect of 
fame and reward, offered by the British 
government, who were enlisting in Glas- 
gow, were as quickly drafted away to the 
continent to reap their day-dream of 
glory—there were few to be seen among 
the lower classes of society but old men 
and apprentice boys, with the addition 
of a great many old veterans, newly re- 
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- turned from the wars, who were scattered 


here and there throughout the city, 
hanging about the taverns, boasting over 
their past career by flood and field, or 
staggering home in the evening upon the 
precarious stump of a wooden leg, 
linked with the arm of a winged asso- 
ciate, who might be anything but fitted 


to balance the up and down with which 


war had marked her veteran sons. 

It is an old proverb that ‘‘birds of a 
teather flock together,’’ and the propri- 
ety of this adage could nowhere be ex- 
emplified to the letter more than it was 
at the sign of the old Boar’s Head, an 
old, antiquated tavern opposite the bar- 
rack yard. ‘his place might have been 
designated as the return depot for half 
the pensioners and invalids about the 
east side of the city. The host, having 
been in the army himself, had consider- 
able faith in his noble comrades, who, 
night and day, kept his tavern in one 
continuous uproar. ‘here was no lack 
of chalk upon his part, nor credit ask- 


ing on theirs, till the next quarter’s pen- 


sion, for all that Bacchus required to 
cheer his votaries with; and, should any 
doubt: arise in his mind, in respect to 
their honesty as newly made customers, 
their pension papers often supplied the 
place of a cautioner. 

To form a correct idea of this 
elysium of Mars, you must lay. com- 
monplace conjectures aside, and try 
to conceive, not a palace of ornament 
and grandeur, such as the hells of Eng- 
land, but a large, dingy room, divided 
into eight compartments or boxes, set 
with forms and tables, around which are 
seated groups of invalids, varying from 
twenty-six to seventy years of age, and, 


-on the table before them, intermingled 


newspapers, broken tobacco-pipes, pew- 
ter quart-tankards, and above their heads 
an atmosphere as thick as the fogs of 


‘Kent, issuing from the mouths of fifty 


patented sucking valves, sending forth 
their steam as the piston of their lungs 
forced out the exhaled smoke, to squirt 
gut a stream of saliva or tell an anecdote 
of daring adventure, connected with 
Warren Hastings at the Nile or the re- 
treat of Corunna, where the brave Moore 
lost his life through the neglect of his 
country; or of the mortality of the 
West Indies, where whole regiments per- 
ished of yellow fever, new rum, and 
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/ green fruit. In another box might be 


seen, in slab dress, the heroes of Beonna, 
Salamanca, and Toulous, just returned 


from the continent, vaunting over the 


progress of Wellington and the British 
army; while they, to encore a hymn of 
valor, drew their tubes from their reek- 
ing mouths, sent forth smoky volumes, 
like the roar of artillery, to the opposite. 
box, which were accompanied with loud 
cursing yells and hoarse growling laughs 
from this toothless, eyeless, armless, 
legless mass. From this picture you 
may have a distant idea of the motley 
survivors of their country’s wars, who 
kept up the every day’s conviviality of 
the Boar’s Head tavern. 

Among these valiant heroes none were 
so conspicuous as Willie King, whose 
stories seemed to have gained an ascend- 
ency over those of his associates in ver- 
satility of incident, daring adventure, 
and hair-breadth escapes, which he had 
experienced during nineteen years servi- 
tude in the East Indies. It would have 
touched the most obdurate feelings in 
human nature to have heard him recite 
the parting from his Bramin wife at Cal- 
cutta, on his embarkation for England. 
Many a time when half seas over, the 
parting tale was told. And old affection 
softened by the embrace of Bacchus, 
melted into big tears and hopped over 
his furrowed cheek, as he imitated, with 
outstretched arm, broken voice and 
frantic cries, the agony of his disconso- 
late wife as the ship steered away from 
the land of her nativity, carrying with it 
all that her heart held dear. 

But, although Willie’s heart was as 
soft as wax in point of severed affection, 
he could not resist female attachment ; 
he held that the cruelty of military law 
was no reason why he should be denied 
the pleasures of matrimony; he, there- 
fore, in obedience to the rules of hyme- 
nial direction, as soon as he was dis- 
charged, had himself joined to a little 
woman whose husband had been slain at 
Seringapatum, and, as Willie had fought 
in the same engagement, there was a 
kind of reciprocal feeling between them 
for the ‘‘Far East,” and especially on the 
score of blasted affection. As often as 
Willie recited and finished his sorrowful 
tale, he would always receive a kind re- 
sponse from his lesser half, who would, 
in stirring strains, lament er loss, in the 
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person of her beloved husband, Bob 
Lawson, who died far from ‘his native 
land in the lawful defense of hisking and 


country. 

Willie and Bell (which was her Chris- 
tian name) were loving beyond descrip- 
tion, 1t mattered not whether drinking, 
telling tales, or working—for work he 
did at times, though minus an arm. In 
his younger days he had learned the art 
of weaving, and, by aid of an iron cleek 
fastened ‘on his elbow, with which, when 
fixed in the upper shell of his lay, he 
whould make the shuttle fly like Jehu, 
when remorse and an empty _ pocket 


brought him toa sober calculation, or 


the deep line of figures chalked against 
him at the Boar’s Head tavern. 

The place where they dwelt at the 
timre we referred to in the commence- 
ment of this story, was an entire clay 
field with the exception of a row of two- 
story houses built on the outskirts of the 
city; the scenery of this place was no 
ways inviting, it bore the features of a 
late volcanic eruption, where the torn 
earth lay in heaps of loam, gravel and 
rough stones, huddled together in large 
mounds, and deep holes alternately 
scattered over two or three hundred 
acres. In this place Willie and Bell had 
lived for four years, and were beloved 
by their neighbors; indeed nothing 
could be said against them, except their 
drunken orgies, which continued, at 
least, six weeks in the quarter. 
a clean, tidy little woman, when sober, 
both in person and in her house, and, 
having no children, she occupied her 
time in spooling yarn for her husband, 
and, had it not been for the surplus pen- 
sion, they might have passed through 
life without one incident to commemo- 
rate their existence. 

The circumstances which gave birth to 
this simple story happened in 1816. It 
was a beautiful morning in the mid-sum- 
mer of that year, between the hours of 
nine and ten in the morning, that Bell 
tapped on Willie’s shop window to call 
him to breakfast, which call he obeyed a 
short time afterwards. The little ar- 
rangements for breakfast were all in 
order, an old chair minus a back sup- 
plied the place of:a table, and on it 
were placed the cups, sugar-bowl, butter, 
etc.; before the fire was a plate with the 


remains of a Scotch haggis that sang, in 
Vol. 2—M. 


Bell was | 


unison with the simpering tones of the 
tea-kettle, a kind of dead march, ‘as 
Willie paced a sentinel step for nearly 
fifteen minutes, stopping alternately for 
a second on his heel, looking wistfully 
through the window at the clay holes or 
turning his ear to the sound of every 
step he heard, ready to open a battery on 
his half-marrow the moment she entered, 
for detaining him so long from breakfast. 
It had been a point with both from the 
first that if either were absent no eating 
was thought off, and so religiously was 
this observed that each felt a sacred 
pride in observing it, and often boasted 
of their family fasting, as if the one op- 
erated on the other as a digestive tonic. 


The mill bells tolled their warning 
notes for labor in that part of the city, 
and the streets were thinned of their 
pedestrian population, when Willie, 
tired out of all patience waiting on Bell, 
crossed with hasty steps the uneven sur- 
face of the brick ground, to his old com- 
rade in arms. 

But a short time elapsed till back he 
came double-quick march to his own 
domicile; then leaving it, he went’ in- 
quiring among the neighborsif they had 
seen his wife, which was generally an- 
swered by ashake of the head or the 
careless monosyllable, No! From one 
place to another, he sought her dili- 
gently# with a face marked with the 
deepest anxiety, and in inexpressive 
grief, he turned to his own house, 
having got no clue to the discovery of 
his lost partner. 


The last rays of the evening sun re- 


ceded in dim shadows from the window. 


panes, reflecting the stained glass on the 
wall in many a fairy form. The fire had 
burned down to white ashes, and was 


‘out. Every thing remained in its place, 
‘as if time had 


forgotten to move, 
twelve hours before, and Willie, as life 
and appetite only lay in the power of 
Bell to confer, had not tasted one mor- 
sel, so lost was he, in her- unaccountable 
disappearance. His wandering eyes 
passed from one object to another, as:if 
the mind, restless and without determi- 
nation, sought relief from the burning 
fever of disappointment. There the bed, 
neatly made, and the blankets and pil- 
lows gave an invitation to repose. But 


there were other thoughts in his head; ” 
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strange, unaccountable thoughts, which 
he sought to drown, in the insipid lethe 
of alcohol. The Boar’s Head lane 
being but a few minutes’ walk over the 
clay-ground, Willie was soon placed in 
the midst of his boon companions, all of 
whom had previously become acquainted 
with the singular disappearance of his 
wife, and who felt interested and anxious 
to soothe his disordered mind. There 
might be a dozen of them gathered to- 
gether, in conclave, and each one seem: 
ingly more interested than another, re- 
hearsed their fears and gave their advice. 
One story gave place to another, and 
each gave warm demonstrations of at- 
tachment, and praised the warm, gener- 
ous heart of the subject of his solicitude. 
The landlord was no less mindful in con- 
doling his princely customer, between 
the hurried calls of his avocation. To 
have seen his divided attention, when 
making some grave remarks, and his 
startled attention as the bell was rung 
from some other part of the house; with 
the quick shake of the hand, and the fa- 
miliar nod of his head, as he made his 
exit, were tokens of friendship and sym- 
pathy which called forth the admiration 
and praise of the whole squad. 

One quart succeeded another, and 
tale succeeded tale, and all in perfect 
keeping with the mysterious catastrophe 
of the eloped unknown. One recited a 
story of a providential escape and dis- 
covery of a lieutenant’s wife, who was 
supposed to have been carried away by a 
Singalee chief, on her way to Berout, 
which ended in the carriage having 
been broken down, and the lady being 
taken to some neighboring village, 
and kindly entertained bv the natives. 
This and similar anecdotes, tending to 
soothe the forlorn condition of their 
comrade, were told, when mine host of 
the Boar’s Head entered and finally put 
a stop to their speculations by informing 
them that a friend in the bar had just in- 
timated to him that a person, answering 
the description of his wife, had been 
seen wandering on the banks of the 
Clyde, near the Dominies hole, in a 
seemingly distracted state! This piece 
of intelligence was received with open- 
mouthed consternation, by the whole 
company, which had considerably in- 
creased from the time of Willie’s ar- 


rival; and which, for a moment, seemed 


to baffle their soothing endeavors and 
tippling propensities. ; 
Plans, however, were immediately 
concocted to search the Clyde, on the 
following morning, with a proposition 
that they should assemble early for the 
purpose. : 
Willie, almost overwhelmed with grief 
and whisky, sang the double dirge of his 
two wives to the tune of another halt 
pint, by the way of drowning his sor- 
rows in the sea of forgetfulness, when 
nigh to midnight he returned to his de- 
serted home, rather in a zig-zag manner, 
his legs often running off with his body 
against the dictates of his best mental 
calculations. Had it not been for a 
watchman, he might have staggered into 
one of the clay-pits, and been drowned 
before his own door. Home he got, 
however, but not being capacitated to 
undress, he tumbled into bed wholesale, 
and was soon beyond the reach of 
thought, dreams, or sorrowful reflection. 
His physical system suffering from the 
effects of debauchery, in a few hours 
broke the spell, and Willie feeling him- 
self cold, awoke from the confusion of 
drunkenness with the doubtful recollec- 
lections of his own identity, till his 
reason gradually dawning upon veterans 
in the Boar’s Head, clay-pits, watchmen 
and a thousand and one crude ideas of 
the past brought the remembrance. of 
Bell faintly before him, and all the real- 
ities of her mysterious disappearance. 
Turning himself round to search out his 
whereabouts and to ascertain the truth of 
being in his own domicile, which his be- 
wildered imagination faintly recognized, 
he there beheld betwixt him and the 
window, the form of his beloved wife, 
standing erect before him, reaching up 
her hands as if in the act of saving her- 
self froma watery grave, with a coun- 
tenance frightfully distorted. Willie 
had seen many a strange sight, and had 
been one of the forlorn hope at the 
siege of Gusnee, who first gained the 
ramparts of that citadel. Yet, his cour- 
age entirely failed him, and falling be- 
fore the influence of his debauched and 
otherwise confused energies. he swooned 
insensibly into a fit of delirium tremens. 
The bright rays of the morning sun 
shed its invigorating beams throughout 
his dwelling, e’er he recovered from the 
stupefaction of his spectre-vision, in 
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which, with his wife and a thousand 


blue-devils, he had been arrested, tried 


_ for murder, and was about to expiate 


his crime, when, in the horrors of death, 


__ he awoke from a world of tormentors, to 


gaze on the old chair, the tea arrange- 
ments, all as they stood twenty-four 
hours before. 

The first thing he did when he got 
out of bed, was to examine the fastening 
of the door. Finding it bolted, as he 
imagined he had left it the previous 
evening, and glancing over the question 
of the correctness of the apparition he 
determined in his own mind to keep 
the secret to himself, until he was satis- 


fied as to the certainty of his wife’s 


decease. 

His associates, true to their promise, 
called upon him about noon, and after 
partaking of a jolly bumper of whiskey 
each, they set off for the Clyde. 

Glasgow Green, during the summer 
months, is a beautifully decorated public 
ground, comprising more than five hun- 
dred acres, along the borders of which, 
the river Clyde winds its majestic waters. 
Intersecting are finely graveled walks, 


~ shaded on each side with tall beech and 


elm trees, and beautified with a large 
monument erected to the memorable 
Nelson of Trafalgar notoriety. There 
are, also, beautifully enclosed mineral 
springs, known by the name of Aaron’s 
Wells; and, on the margin of the river 
stands a stately, solemn-looking build- 
ing, called the Dead-house, where boats, 
creepers, baths, and’ other apparatus are 
always in readiness in case of accident, 
with attendants to look after the unfor- 
tunate. Rewards are also given to any 
person who may, in time of danger, save 


a life, or otherwise secure the body after- 


wards. To this place, Willie and his 
friends were approaching, augmented 
considerably in number by the love of 
reward as well as sympathy on the part 
of the bereaved friends. When the 
superintendent got notice, the boats 
were manned and soon fitted,out with 
creepers and harpoons for the search, 
and as quickly plied around the turn of 
the peat-bog, to the fatal. hole’ where 
Dominie Sampson ended his last struggle 
with a weary, worthless world. Creeper 
after creeper was thrown in the water 
and drawn to the surface, and many a 
tree root was raised from its sand-bed, 


and as quickly dropped in disappoint- 
ment. From Rutherglen bridge to the 


jail, no place was left unsearched, but 


no body could be found, except the car- 
cass of a dog, which not coming within 
the precincts of the mortality-reward 
bill, was left a prey to the devouring 
fishes. 

Weary with fatigue, and the day being 
pretty far spent, they gave up the search 
as fruitless; and poor, forlorn, heart- 
broken Willie returned to his cheerless 
home, more disconsolate than ever; and 
with all his senses to think over what 
might be his best course to pursue. In 
the multitude of his thoughts, he knew 
not one to whom he could unbosom his 
mind, particularly so, as it was burdened 
with a piece of intelligence which the 
credulous would sport with. Calculating 
on his own former infidelity respecting 
the unseen and spiritual world, he knew 
that his secret, though true to a cer- 
tainty, would submit him to the derision 
of all his acquaintances, except Jamie 
Strange. To him he repaired and told 
him his wonderful tale of the apparition, 
the previous evening. 

Jamie heard it with open mouth, and 
corroborated the truthfulness of the 
declaration, by a number of strange cir- 
cumstances which had come under his 
own observation, and which none but 
himself knew to be true. 

Mrs. Strange having observed some- 
thing strange in her husband’s appear- 
pearance after Willie had left, inquired 
it there was any intelligence of Bell 
being found; Jamie looking as profound 
as’ Newton when he discovered the 
Georgium Sidus, waived his wife into 
the room, and after securing the door, 
told her the tale, with due emphasis imi- 
tating the figure of the apparition, as it 
stretched and yawned before Willie, in 
such a ghostly way, that had Mrs. 
Strange been a weakly minded woman 
she certainly would have felt the same 
sensations physically by representation 
as Willie did from reality. 

The strange revelation being ended, 
she raised her eyes to the ceiling, by no 
means reverentially, conveying one of 
those looks to her husband, which indi- 
cated surprise and discovery, and with- 
out making a reply, lost no time in pay- 
ing a visit to her old friend, whom she 
found stretched on his bed of sorrow. 
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The description of his dwelling, was 
what is called a mid-room, having a 
concealed bed-place, and one sleeping 
apartment, which was so constructed, as 
to connect with the adjoining house, by 
a small partition, leaving little more 
than room for a bed. In this recess 
Mrs. Strange looked, when to her utter 
consternation she beheld the body of the 
much lamented Bell lying in the corner 
behind the door. Horror and suspicion 
seized her mind, and the evil geni of 
the dwelling whispered in her ear, that 
Willie had taken away her life by an 
unlucky hit of his iron hand. 

Passing away from the scene of her 
discovery unobserved, and making a few 
evasive remarks to Willie, whom she 
viewed as a murderer, she quitted the 
house trembling as if she had the ague, 
and hastening over to her husband, 
communicated the direful intelligence, 
with all that feeling, which a good heart 
could show, for the fate of the one, and 
the death of the other. 

Jamie, after hearing the discovery of 
his wife, stood musing like a statue, on 
the circumstances of the past day upon 
the water; and calling to remembrance 
the anxiety of Willie, when the dog was 
entangled in the creeper ere it was 
drawn to the surface, when it was 
thought to be Bell, could not let himself 
believe that such expressions of mental 
agony could have been dissembled so 
far without betraying something very 
different than that which he had ob- 
served in his countenance, had Willie 
been the murderer as supposed; and 
particularly, when he thought of the 
story of the apparition which appeared 
to him so palpable, when narrated by 
Willie, which was told with so much ap- 
pearance of serenity, he concluded if 
Bell was dead, she must have died by 
her own hand. 

To end the doubt, however, Jamie 
was determined to find it out, and, in 
rapid haste,. made off to Willie’s house, 
where, looking into the recess, he per- 
ceived what his wife had described. 
Armed with more fortitude, he reached 
his hand over upon her body and it 
warm, and her pulse beating. 

Willie, unconscious of suspicion, 
raised his head to see who had entered, 
when Jamie, in regular pantomimic 
gesture pointed to the recess. Up he 


started, and both, as if struck with elec= 
tricity, surveyed the sleeping beauty in 
her retirement. Willie, overjoyed at 
such an unexpected discovery, soon 
broke on his wife’s slumbers, by his ex- 
pressions of surprise and gladness, who, 
drawing herself up to a sitting posture, 
and rubbing her red eyes, soon stood 
before them, making the inquiries why 
he had not taken his breakfast, and how 
the fire came to be burnt out? Willie 
could wait for no further interrogations, 
but wrapped in the feeling of her restor- 
ation, clasped her in his arms, perfectly 
overjoyed, and kissed her scorched 
mouth, which smelt like the bung-hole 
of an old whisky keg. In the mean- 
while, Jamie searched the recess ‘and 
found an empty bottle below the pillow, 
and some bread and cheese, which he 
laid on the table. 

The first expression of thankfulness 
being over, Bell, anxious to relieve 
Willie’s mind concerning her disappear- 
ance the day before, made her apology 
to the following effect : 

““VYou see, Willie,’’ said she, ‘‘ when 
I tapped on your window to come to 
breakfast, I had an errand down to 
Balaam’s Pass, and as you were not very 
startling, I thought I might be back by 
the time you got up tothe house. So 
you see, on the road I fell in with your 
old comrade and shopmate, Pete Lawson, 
my ain Bob’s brother, who would have 
me, very much against my will, right or 
wrong, go and see his wife, who had 
brought home a galland braw son that 
morning. So we had a good dram on 
the head of the concern, and I could 
not come home, and Pete, poor lad, 
could not leave his wife to come for you, 
—for Iam sure he would have loved to 
have had you with us. So home I come, 
last night, to my own house with a half- 
mutchin to give you a glass, when there 
you lay drunk on the bed, so I just took 
a sup myself, and crept into the empty 
bed, not to disturb your lordship. 

**So Willie, that’s the whole affair, 
just as it happened. Indeed, I thought 
you were angry at me, and for that 
reason I did not speak.’’ 

Wille, well pleased with the explana- 
tion, frankly forgave her all she had 
done, and Bell kissed Willie and praised 
him, as one of the best men round all 
the clay-holes. 
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The discovery of her ladyship soon 
got wing; and those who had toiled 
hard to find her in the river, dropped 
in, one by one, until the house was 
filled, each one more hearty than 
another in their congratulations on the 
happy event The whisky went merrily 
round, and every one present. told their 
feelings, and expressed their sympathies 
for the lost one! Bell, hearing how 
much she was thought of and extolled 
when dead, joined heartily in the glow- 
ing affections of her well-wishers. And 
Willie, overjoyed, feeling the warmth of 
connubial love, kindling his old frame 
with youthful vigor, declared that the 
present misunderstanding was just 
another beginning of new feelings and 
friendship—never to be forgotten—with 
gratitude on his part. 

The sun set on their carnival at the 
shrine of Bacchus, and next day, to the 
admiration of the sons of Mars, Willie 
and Bell went arm in arm to the Boar’s 
Head tavern, followed by a lengthy 
train of old veterans, stumping along on 
their wooden legs, and waving their iron 
arms in joyful expression of the happy 
pair whom fate had joined with a 
double tie. 


THE GENIUS AND METHODS OF 
SHAKSPEARE. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


Shakspeare is not the mere poet but 
the Solomon of the English race. His 
works are not mere plays, but the Bible 
of all human knowledge and experience. 
He was not the pure poet, as was Spen- 
cer. His genius was complex. He 
blended in one person the supreme poet 
with the supreme philosopher. This 
gives the composit of a Solomon, who 
was to the Hebrews, what Shakespeare 
is to the English speaking peoples. 
The vastness and complexity of his 
genius is only to be comprehended 
coupled with the vastness of his know- 
ledge. It is this coupling and complex- 
ity, indeed, which give the type and 
quality to his mind and work. He 1s 
not the unlearned, all-gifted,Shakspeare, 
but the all-gifted and the all-knowing. 
Like his Iago he ‘‘knows all qualities, 
with a learned spirit, of human dealings”’ 


or as Emerson has it, he is the ‘best 
head in the universe.’ He is more, not 
less, than his dramatic critics have 
claimed for him, but he is not a divine 
monstrosity, as the popular notions have 
made him, which caused Coleridge to 
ask concerning him, ‘*What, are we to 
have miracles in sport? Does God 
choose idiots to convey divine truths to 
man?’’ He was not the Medium with 
his band of learned genii behind to in- 
spire him as modern Spiritualists would 
doubtless have us believe,—not God’s 
miracle in the superhuman sense ; simply 
Nature’s miracle; the most extraordinary 
Mind the world has ever seen, but 
nothing beyond ¢he man;—not the God- 
man among poets, but the all-rounded 
all-sided philosopher and poet whose 
knowledge and learning were the full 
equivalents of his genius,—the ‘‘ myriad- 
minded Shakspeare’’ in a most literal 
and philosophical sense ; and the civiliza- 
tion which he may so nearly claim as his 
own work was the superstructure of his 
vast design! 

That subtle metaphysical critic, Cole- 
ridge, has said that the Shakspearian 
works are of a different genus from that 
of the writings ot all other poets, and 
we have thought it neither fanciful nor 
extravagant to call the Shakspearian 
canon the Anglo Saxon Bible of human 
nature. It is some such perception as 
this which has caused Ingersol and his 
class to reverently lay Shakspeare on 
their table above the old family Bible; 
the same perception that induces the 
devout scholar to take him to the closet 
as the great teacher of human nature ; 
even the orthodox Chiistian to lay the 
family Bible and Shakspeare side by side; 
the minister to quote him in the pulpit, 
and the actor to make him the whole 
study of his life. From Betterton to 
Edwin. Forest the actor has studied 
Shakspeare in this vein of thought; and, 
though he takes him well digested to the 
playhouse, it is not as he takes there 
other play-wrights, but as the minister 
does his Bible to the pulpit, to teach the 
multitude from its text. From the one 
is taught all divine knowledge, from the 
other all human knowledge. It is this 
all-sufficient and a!l-knowing revelation 
of human nature and human experience, 
which we recognize in the works of 
Shakspeare,, that caused Emerson to 
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affirm that he is the father of German 
literature and philosophy. There 1s 
Shakspearian method and a race ilumin- 
ation in this very affirmation and thought 
of Emerson. The Germans, like the 
English and American people, are 1n- 
tensely hnman. They are éucapable of 
revealing the Divine. ‘That was the part 
performed by the ‘‘ peculiar’? genius of 
the ancients. Several races possessed 1t. 
In the Hebrews it was supreme and typl- 
cal. Typically speaking, we say it 1s 
Hebrew. It certainly is not Saxon or 
Germanic. This latter race has the ca- 
pacity, the intellect, to spread out the 
well-marked map of all human knowl- 
edge,—to test human nature as a chemist 
does his compounds in the crucible, and 
to explain their qualities. This race as 
typified in Shakspeare also possesses the 
strange blending of seership, but de- 
rived from the massive metaphysics of its 
great brain,—superior alike to Grecian 
intellect or Hebrew intuition, with the 
scientific capacity to foresee, with near 
exactness, all the possibilities of the 
human unfolding. That Supreme Anglo- 
Saxon Mind under review which we call 
Shakspeare, (but which Judge Holmes 
and his class, we think more correctly 
expound, with the name of Francis 
Bacon), is to us as the tablet of all pres- 
ent human knowledge and the prophecy 
of all that shall be known hereafter. 
Such is this Baconian-Shakspeare genius 
—such its capacity and such its quality. 
But there is an element in Shakspeare 
and his works not Saxon, yet which has 
largely made up the constitution of our 
Saxon poet. It is the Italian element, 
If Bacon was indeed the real Shakspeare 
it were easy to be accounted for, not 
only from his own well-known love of 
Italian studies, but from pre-natal causes, 
his learned mother being passionately 
fond of Italian literature. ‘The same 
race complexity which we know was in 
Bacon we find in Shakspeare, and so all- 
potent was his metaphysics derived from 
this Italian mental fusion with Saxon 
‘corporeality that he sought 


To give to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 


Pause here to mark the texture of sub- 
ject and treatment of the play of 
Hamlet, in accord with what has been 
said, that Shakspeare is not the Revelator 


of the Divine, nor indeed of another 


life, notwithstanding he introduces the 
Ghost of the King of Denmark, but the 
Revelator of human experience and 
human philosophy. He treads on the 
boundaries of another world, but never 
crosses the dark line of mystery which 
stretches out in infinite obscurity between 
this and the other side. From beyond 
that obscurity he brings no illumination. 
Even the Ghost obscures rather than 
reveals the other world: 


I am thy father’s spirit; 

Doom’'d for a certain term to walk the night; 

And, for the day, confined to fast in fires, 

Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 

Are burnt and purged away. But that lam 
forbid 

To tell the secrets of my prison house, 

I could a tale unfold * * = 

But this eternal blazon must not be 


To ears of flesh and blood. 


* 


All that we have here revealed is the 
“‘doom’’ of nature, which death and the 
grave bring as the close of mortal know- 
ledge and experience,—this only, except 
a touch of the purgatorial dogma which 
Protestant England had not yet out- 
grown. But note how lengthy and cir- 
cumstantial is the Ghost concerning his 
‘taking off’? and marriage of his 
widow, culminating his narrative— 


Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother's hand, 

Of life, of crown, of queen,’at once despatch'd; 
Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 
Unhousel'd, disappointed, unanel'd; 

No reckoning made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head. 


Big with tragedy of human life at its 
close; nothing revealing of that which 
js to come! But see how this Baconian 
Bible-maker infuses the philosophy of 
this life even into a ghost— 


Ay, that incestuous, that adulterate beast, 
With witchcraft of his wit, with traitorous gifts, 
* es won to his shameful lust 
The will of my most seeming virtuous queen 

& & * i % & * 
But virtue, as it never will be moved 
Though lewdness court it in the shape of heaven; 
So lust, though to a radiant angel linked, 
Will sate ttself in a celestial bed, 
And prey on garbage. 


It is, however, to that famous solilo- 
quy, ‘‘To be, or net to be,’’ that we 
must go for the peculiar subject and typ- 
ing of the play of Hamlet. In it we see 
the incubating of Francis Bacon, or of 
one so like unto him that the ‘poet’s 
mask”’ falls off and reveals the Bacon- 
ian philosopher’s face;—not William 
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Shakspeare, playwright and manager of 
a theatre, but a Solomon reading his 
book of wisdoms in the temple of human 
experience. 


To be, or not to be, that is the question :— 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune; 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing, end them ?—To die,—to sleep, — 
No more ;—and, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to,—’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. To die;—to sleep ;— 
To sleep! perchance to dream;—ay, there's the rub; 
For in that sleep ot death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause: there's the respect, ° 
That makes calamity of so long life: 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
‘The pangs of despis’d love, the law's delay, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin? who would fardels bear, 
To groan and sweat under a weary life; 
But that the dread of something after death, — 
The undiscover'd country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns,—puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought; 
_ And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action.— 


This soliloquy is of the closet, not of 
of the stage. ‘The ghost has vanished— 
has been expunged, in fact, from the 
subject by the philosopher; the theatre 
and the audience are lost for a while in 
a Baconian revery, and all humanity is 
seen journeying to ‘the undiscovered 
country, from whose bourn no traveler 
returns.”’ 

We return to Coleridge’s discovery 
that Shakspeare’s plays have a genus dif- 
ferent from that of the writings of all 
other poets, including the works of the 
dramatists also; but Coleridge did not 
pursue this fine vein of criticism which 
he struck, far enough, or it would have 
led him to greater discoveries. He must 
have seen in him the Baconian Mind, 
with all its treasures of knowledge and 
wisdoms, and then, perchance Coleridge 
had been the first to afflrm that Shaks- 
peare and Bacon were one. Moreover, 
not only are Shakspeare’s works of an- 
other genus, but he 1s the conscious cre- 
ator of that genus, so that this wonder 
which Coleridge discovered is to be 
ascribed to the learned Master and De- 
signer, rather than to a marvelous spon- 


taneous poetic gift. Indeed, there is 
more of the philosopher than the poet 
here discovered. 

Following the vein of criticism opened 
by Coleridge, we affirm that Shakspeare 
understood the drama better than all the 
ancients; that he had tested all the art- 
theory of the Greeks, which is traceable 
in his own methods; that like as Bacon 
did in his philosophy, so Shakspeare set 
the Greek systems asicle as ‘‘unfruitful,”’ 
and created at once hoth a new soul and 
body for the English drama; and that 
it is precisely this new creation, or this 
work of a new genus, which we recog- 
nize as the Shakspearian. 

Let us look at the Greek drama, mark 
zfs genus and review its methods, and 
then we shall discover the contrast be- 
tween it and the Shakspearian. 

We will take Homer’s works. The 
Iliad is the most perfectly wrought dra- 
matic book in existence. In respect to 
vastness and completeness, not even are 
Shakspeare’s works its equal. _ It is evi- 
dent that a play of five acts cannot be 
the equal of a vast epic poem. But it is 
just in the genus where Shakspeare is su- 
perior to Homer, and the ancient trage- 
dians, Aéschylus, Euripides, and Sopho- 
cles, who built upon Homer. 

The epic poem is essentially a great 
drama. Its fundamental idea is per- 
formance. It abounds with action and 
rises to its cast through a series of great 
swelling circumstances developed upon 
the strictest laws of art. Both the per- 
formance and the theme move through 
the most perfect methods that the plastic 
art of the Greeks could ‘invent, and its 
forms and rhythms are like the printer’s 
types. As for the characters who take 
part in the performance, they are many 
times more numerous than it is possible 
to put in the acting drama. ‘They are 
many individualities brought into the 
performance, or, in theatrical parlance, a 
vast company of the dramatis persone 
are brought on to the stage—principal 
actors who sustain the burden and _ heat 


of the performance, and the body of 


supports who fill in the action and narra- 
tive and do the preparing work. Ex- 
cept the celestial machinery, there is no 
essential difference between the epic and 
the drama proper, nor in the Greek need 
we except the celestial machinery, for 
the gods, the destinies and the overruling 
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will of the gods, were nearly as often in 


the mouths of the ancient masters of 
tragedy as in the mouths of the epic 
poets. The epic, in fine, is the parent 
of the drama—that is to say, of the 
drama of the Greek cast. But now we 
come to the Shakspearian drama, and 
there we have the departure; the 
new genus is born into the world. That 
the Greeks were suggestive of art to the 
first English dramatists, there can be no 
doubt; but the apprenticeship passed 
with Marlowe, Greene, and others, and 
when with Shakspeare himself we reach 
the Shakspearian drama proper, then 
not only is a new school of English 


dramatic art evolved, but it is underlaid © 


with a new philosophy, a new construc- 
tion, not only of the art itself, but of 
the philosophy of nature, and especially 
that involved in human performance. 
‘This is that which has caused Emerson 
to affirm that Shakspeare is the father of 
German literature—German philosophy 
—and Coleridge to say that Shakspeare’s 
works differ in genus from those of all 
other poets. It was just in this change 
from the Greek—which is the Homeric 
drama—to the English,—just this Shaks- 
pearian creation, that brought up the 
controversy between the French and 
English critics, the one side affirming 
that Shakspeare violated the laws of 
art, and that there is no regular method 
in him. Voltaire called Shakspeare a 
barbarian, Even the robust English- 
man, Dr. Johnson, seems but little to 
have understood Shakspeare’s works or 
Shakspeare’s genius. He dealt with our 
dramatist as a mere composer, and his 
work as a performance often indiffer- 
ently wrought. Compared with the an- 
cients, the author of Cato would have 
esteemed Shakspeare quite a bungler in 
art and not nearly the equal of himself 
as a master, though he might have al- 
lowed something of a superior kind to 
him as a wild, uncultivated genius. As 
Emerson says, it was not until Coleridge 
and Goethe came that any adequate 
criticism appeared, and it is then that 
we discover in Shakspeare the father of 
German literature and philosophy. Col- 
eridge, in his critical analysis, per- 
ceived that Shakspeare set aside the old 
methods of the Greeks and invented 
new and superior ones; and our affirma- 
tion is that he did it with design, and 


not in ignorance. This is the argument; 
and so, if he underlays his art with a new 
philosophy, which in time became the- 
basis of German literature, then we must — 


look for the philosopher: three centuries 
ago superior to Plato, and the master of 
art superior to Aristotle. Whoever he 


may be, such an one is to be found in 


the Shakspearian drama proper, and 
found, too, just where he departs from 


the Greek in the genus and methods of | 


his work. 

The epic, though supremely  dra- 
matic, is but a drama in heroic nar- 
rative. It is not the original action, 
but the s/ovy.of the action told in mag- 
nificent swelling verse. At the siege of 
Troy the real drama was performed; 
ever since it has been but fo/d and read 
in books. At first the poets o/d their 
charming war stories to the warlike 
Greeks at their Olympic games, after- 
wards the tragedians worked the subjects 
of Homer into acting dramas for the 
stage, but the genus of the work was the 
same—dramatic representations and de- 
scriptions in set speeches of personages 
and characters which had lived in former 
generations. Is it not the same in the 
Shakspearian works? Nay; we shall see 
the creator of types and personages and 
not the describer and teller of the 
stories of the dramas of past ages. 
Homer’s characters—Achilles, Hector, 
Ulysses, Nestor, Agamemnon, Diomed, 
and the Ajaxes, are not tous in the action 


as Homer’s creations, but simply per-~ 


sonages which he describes, who lived 
and wrought in the heroic body of the 
times, generations before Homer lived. 
Indeed the story is enhanced by the poet 
describing them as divine human mon- 
sters of the golden age to which 
Homer’s was but the degenerate age. 
Achilles, Hector, Nestor, Ulysses, Dio- 
med, and Ajax, have not been characters 
since the day when Troy was besieged 
and fell. 


part of those characters in the poems 
equal to their performance in the origi- 
nal, whether we speak of the original 


action of the heroes themselves at Ilium,.. - 
or of the narrative of the performance. 


in Homer’s books? And, even were it’ 
possible to reproduce in mimic per- 
formance, the subject and action of the 


Iliad on a stage and scale so vast that- 


What heroic Achilles or wise 
old Nestor on the stage could fill up the *. 


a 


ry 
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even Richard Wagner would be satisfied, 


and the part of every hero should be 


performed in a manner to command ap- 


plause from an Edwin Forest, a Booth, 


a Salvini, or a Rossi, it would be but a 


_ grand dramatic pageant of ancient times, 


in which the modern world would have 


_ but very little personal concern, either 


in its human interests or its dramatic 


_ subject, scarcely in fact even in our sym- 


It would, as we have said, be 


no more than a grand and vast ancient 


; 
; 
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; 
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pageant, in its essence and kind not rad- 


ieally different from those spectacular 


fairy pieces put upon the stage at Christ- 
mastime. The difference would be chiefly 
in the heroic dignity and epic splendor 
of display, and not in the dramatic 
species. Indeed, in modern times we 
are less akin to the drama of the Greeks 
than we are to Adam and Eve in the 
Garden of Eden, no matter whether we 
look at the Book of Genesis with ortho- 
dox eyes or, as skeptics, as a myth of the 
origin and fall of the race. 

But of the Shakspearian drama we take 
other views. Skakspeare’s plays are as 
modern as they were two or three hun- 
dred years ago; and, in nearly all re- 
spects, they are as suited to the stage 
to-day as they were when Barbidge, 
Betterton, or Garrick performed them. 
We may illustrate by exaggeration, and 
say that Richard III. was born when Ed- 
mund Kean went up from the Exeter 
circuit to London to fill his engagement 
at Drury Lane Theatre; that Macbeth 
and: King Lear made their advent in Ed- 
win Forest, and that Hamlet was brought 
out in our own day by Henry Irving, or 
the younger Booth. We never think of 
taking Shakspeare’s types and characters 
back to Shakspeare’s day to fit them to 
their generation, or to find an audience 
to whom they are related more than to 
ourselves. Richard III. is our Richard, 
and old Lear a sort of a royal grand- 
father to us all, whose part we take 
against our unnatural aunts who treated 
him with such base ingratitude. Mil- 
lions of the English-speaking peoples 
have seen Lear who could not have told 
whether he was born before Queen Bess 
or after, only from the fact that the play 
was written in Elizabeth's reign, Gar- 
rick, it is said, got his finishing concep- 
tions of Lear by accidently seeing an 
old madman in whom he as an artist 


recognized the elements of Lear in his 
madness. It took the madman to teach 
the actor how to study Shakspeare, how 
to read him, how to interpret him, and 
how to perform him also; and the mad 
old Lear himself could teach Garrick to- 
day better to study, understand and render 
him than did the poor old unconscious 
imitator of Lear, who conceived and 
knew more of the wild thoughts and 
moods of madness than the best actor in 
the world. And thus critics review and 
actors study and perform and imitate 
their predecessors, yet, still they find. 
Shakspeare young and fresh, leading 
them to better comprehensions of his 
art, broader insights into human nature, 
and finer performances of his. types of 
character. His works are like the Gen- 
esis of succeeding times: they belong as. 
much to us as to our ancestors, they will 
be the books of Genesis to the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples a hundred generations 
hence. _ Not to say it. irreverently, 
Shakspeare is like the Creator himself, 
and his man and woman are as primitive, 
yet as young and fresh as were our first 
parents when God created them. God’s 
creatures are always very modern, and to 
every present generation they seem the 
most akin. Man and woman are nearer 
to.us than they were to our ancestors, 
and they seem most like ourselves. We 
cannot quite understand our ancestors of 
a thousand years ago, and it is only by a 
historical retrospection, and the logical 
sequence of our race, that we can appre- 
ciate that a thousand years ago some 
great-grandsire of ours was as our ident- 
ical self in type, thought and action. It 
is this continuity and identity with our- 
selves that we see in Shakspeare. . Ed- 
mund Kean discovered that he himself 
was Richard III.; so did the. elder 
Booth, and theatrical history is full of 
anecdotes of famous actors losing them- 
selves so completely. in their perfor- 
mances as fo de and not to seem the per- 
sonages they have played. This was par- 
ticularly true of the elders Kean and 
Booth. 

But this continuity of the race, from 
the past to the ever succeeding present, 
is not realized either in the epic poems 
of the Greeks or in their tragedies, 
though it may be confessed that did 
ancient comedies, dealing as they the 
with a present society—present man and 
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woman of a rea/ world—did_ present the 
body of the times. Excepting as a 
beautiful heroic passage what to us is the 
wife of Hector and her tragic life, yet 
her story is the female gem of the Ihad. 
But take Shakspeare’s Cleopatra. The 
last great actress who performed Cleo- 
patra in 1881 was in herself the Cleo- 
patra of Mark Antony. She was of 
the present and not of the past, if in the 
reverse it should be made to signify that 
Cleopatra was of the past and not of the 
present. This universality of Shak- 
speare is that which all the critics have 
dwelt so much upon, and which, indeed, 
is in ‘‘everybody’s’? mouth. Ben 
Jonson as a dramatist supremely appre- 
ciated it: ‘He is not of an age but 
for all time.’’ But the critics have not 
sufficiently emphasised the fact that 
Shakspeare underlaid his works with a 
new system of philosophy, and out- 
wrought both his subject and types of 
characters with the exceeding /earning of 
the philosopher—exceeding learning of 
all human nature, as the critics say, but 
we mean in the sense that would place 
Plato as second to Shakspeare, as he was 
also in the English sense second to 
Bacon. There is the same comparison 
to be instituted in both cases; and it is 
just this Baconian philosophy underlying 
the work that gives us the difference of 
genus between the Greek drama and the 
Shakspearian drama. 

Resting somewhat the review of the 
new system of creative philosophy 
brought into Shakspeare’s works, and 
which we affirm to be the very essence of 
the Shakspearian drama, we may con- 
sider what may be expressed as the dra- 
matic constitution and methods of these 
matchless works. We come to the dra- 
matic art in which we discover a master 
superior to the ancient dramatists, and 
one who changed their methods and sys- 
tem by design because theirs was not 
ectruietinl..” 

In the play of Hamlet Shakspeare gives 
us the two dramatic casts—the Greek 
and the English—his own. It is in the 
scene of Hamlet and the players. 
Hamlet asks his college mates for a 
tragedy (of the Greek model) which he 
professed to have admired: 

One speech in it I chiefly loved: 

“Twas Aeneas’ tale to Dido. 


The rugged Pyrrhus, he whose sable arms, 
Black as his purpose, did the night resemble, etc. 


The actor takes up the theme from 
Hamlet’s mouth and, be he never so fine 
in his elocution, he tires an English 
audience with a speech which the Greeks 
would have applauded to the skies. 
Even Polonius interrupts and says, ‘“This 
is too long,’’ which, though Hamlet 
chides, he calls, ‘‘Come to Hecuba,’’ a 
call since in every actor’s mouth, as a 
sort of criticism upon dramatic business. 
The actor of Greek tragedy ‘‘comes to 
Hecuba,”’ but, though Polonius tells us 
the actor changes color and has tears In 
his eyes, we are not moved by the dra- 
matic story of Priam’s _ slaughter. 
Quickly next we have the Shakspearian 
movement, and, what makes the contrast 
striking, it is in the plain prose form: 


Ham. {to Polonius.| Good my lord, will you 
see the players well bestowed? Do you hear, let 
them be well used: for they are the abstract, and 
brief chronicles, of the time. After your death you 
were better have a bad epitaph, than their ill report 
while you live. j 

Pol. My lord, I will use them according to their 
desert. 

Ham. Od’s bodikin man, much better: Use 
every man after his desert, and who shall escape 
whipping? Use them after your own honor and 
dignity: The less they deserve, the more merit is in 
your bounty, 


Here we have the Solomon of the 
English race in an instant, with his Bible 
of humanity, with no more pretentions 
than our modern Paul Pry, when he 
takes his umbrella and starts out to find 
human nature and lesson every one he 
mects. The teachings of Hamlet on 
human conduct have been as household 
words among the common people, text 
to the critics and authors generally, the 
pulpit utters them almost as_ Biblical 
authority, but Priam’s slaughter and 
Hecuba’s tragic distress is as nothing to 
us. Even Hamlet, as soon as the actor 
is off the stage, puts the drama as a 
* fietion,”” 


And all for zothing! 
For Hecuba ! 
What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
That he should weep for her? 


But the Hamlet play is no fiction. It 
is more realistic to us than it was to our 
fathers. As Emerson says ‘‘It was not 
until the nineteenth century, whose 
speculative genius is a sort of living 
Hamlet, that the tragedy of Hamlet 
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could find such wondering readers. 


Now, literature, philosophy and thought 
And this too not 


alone by Hamlet, Lear, Richard and 


Macbeth, but by Falstaff, Jaques, ay, 


all of Shakspeare’s creatures, and what. 


is remarkable, ‘‘Shakspearized” perhaps 


more by the minor and ordinary parts of 
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-form and _pressure.’’ 


the work than by the splendid soliloquies. 
He is the Bible and text book of hu- 
manity from the beginning to the end, 
almost in every line—the book of human 
wisdoms, human experience, and_ in- 
tensely human conduct. This is of 
philosophy, not poetry, and if it be 
found in poetic forms most, it is that it 
so happens, and not from its needs. 
Were he writing his dramas to-day he 
might not even construct his plays in 
poetic forms, that is to say in blank 
verse, which was in vogue among the 
dramatists of his time, typed from the 
Greek pattern. There is nothing written 


‘more Shakspearian than Jack Falstaff’s 


parts in prose, nor a character who gives 
us more Shakspearian sayings. 

There is another part between Hamlet 
and the players in which Hamlet suggests 
the contrast between the Greek and 
English drama. It is Hamlet’s instruc- 
tion to the actors on the ‘‘purpose of 
playing, whose end, both at the first, and 
now, was, and is, to hold, as ’twere, the 
mirror up to nature; to show virtue her 
own feature, scorn her own image, and 
the very age and body of the time, his 
Truly so, as a 
dramatic art and profession. But Shak- 
speare doves more. He is more funda- 
mental than the plastic art of drama. 
He is as Nature herself. He holds not 
the mirror 2p to Mature, which is the pure 
Greek method, but holds Nature herself 
up, that all humanity may look into her 
as the mirror wherein is reflected every 
face and seen the body of all succeeding 
times. Nature is, as it were, manifested 
through Shakspeare and his works; no 
text is more expressive of his dramatic 
philosophy aud art-method than his most 
pithy saying— 

One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin. 


We must view Shakspeare then as a 
Creator rather than as the poet, as we 
view Spenser, or as a dramatist, as we 
view the Greek. And as this creator we 
have more of the all-learned, all-knowing 


philosopher than the mere poet. Phil- 
osophy is his base, his poetry is but the 
form and efflorescence of his vast struc- 
ture of humanity. Shakspeare’s ‘‘crea- 
tive genius’’—a phrase in every one’s 
mouth! Let us see what this creative 
genius means, and what are the methods 
and elements of his creations. 

Shakspeare’s dramatic works have both 
a physiological and a metaphysical con- 
stitution. So indeed has also his poetry: 
that is to say, his poetry, like his types of 
personage, has this constitution. In this 
respect no poet was ever like him, and 
no poetry of the same quality and struc- 
ture as lis. His poetry itself is as a 
human being. It is masculine and fem- 
inine, and varied as his personages. It 
is, indeed, exactly like his personages. 
It has a perfect physiology—head, face, 
eyes, . nostrils, ears, mouth, breath, 
speech, blood, veins, bones, sinews, 
tooth, nail, grip;—it walks, it talks, it 
thinks, it listens; it is joyous, sad, pas- 
sionate, loving, jealous, beautiful and 
deformed phvsiologically as well as met- 
aphysically. All that can be said of the 
human creation can be affirmed of 
Shakspeare’s drama; all that there is in 
the human creation is in his poesy. He 
is the only one who has created as Nature 
creates; the only one, in fact, of the 
poets who has fully understood what 
dramatic creation means; and in this he 
is not only more philosophically knowing 
than all the rest, but a greater master of 
the creative art. Let us take his Rich- 
ard III, which is the most idiosyncratic 
of his characters, and see how exactly he 
creates like Nature and develops like 
Nature from the beginning to the end of 
his work. 

The play of Richard the Third is es- 
sentially and strikingly different from 
Hamlet, both in the texture of the piece 
and the physical and metaphysical mould 
of its chief personage. 

Richard and Hamlet are antipodes— 
opposite in their outgrowths of mind and 
body. The ‘‘lean and hungry Cassius’’ 
may be taken as the contrast of Hamlet 
the Dane, in his iron Roman stamina, 
and direct executiveness of character. 
But Hamlet and Richard have the same 
great metaphysics forcing out in opposite 
manitestations, while their physical 
make-up bears the same strongly marked 
contrast. Hamlet’s growth is natural 
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and happy from birth, and the distemper 
of his mind is sudden and brief; but 
Richard, who is the reverse, is morbid 
from the cradle. Like all heady, over- 
weening cripples, he is daring and ma- 
lignant, and so accustomed to torture in 
themselves, as to hold what they inflict 
upon others in light esteem. Here is a 
picture of Richard: 


But I, that am not shap'd for sportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass ; 
I, that am rudely stamp'd and want love’s majesty 
To strut before a wanton, ambling nymph ; 
I, that am curtail’d of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 

- Deform'd, unfinished, sent before my time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 
And that so lamely and unfashionable, 
That dogs bark at me as I halt by them; 
Why, I, in this weak piping time of peace, 
Have no delight to pass away the time, 
Unless to spy my shadow in the sun, 
And descant on mine own deformity. 


This is Richard’s physical portrait by 
himself, so strikingly word-painted that 
an artist could copy it as from a living 
original. 

Here is Hamlet : 


The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s eye, tongue, sword, 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form. 


What pictures of comparison! Who 
would assign to Richard the role of a 


lover? Yet take his famous scene with 
Lady Anne, and the soliloquy that 
follows: 


Was ever woman in this humor won? 
(Lu have her, but I will not keep her long.) 


I do mistake my person all this while; 

Upon my life she finds, altho’ I can not, 

Myself to be a marvelous proper man, 

Mark Antony, though the hero of a 
tragedy whose very voluptuousness gives a 
coloring and frenzy of passion, is not so 
much a type among suitors as Richard. 
It is Cleopatra that types the play, not 
Antony. He is er demigod of martial 
fame and warlike majesty. 

But who, of all the characters of the 
tragedy of Richard the Third, plays the 
lover? Richard himself —the crook- 
back’d Gloster, ‘‘ deformed, unfinished ”’ 
sO monstrously throughout, that the 
‘“‘dogs bark,’’ at him as he ‘‘halts by 
them ;”’ he is the ladies’ man in the ac- 
tion of the tragic drama. A marvelous 
type is he in love-making. Hamlet him- 
self, who has given Polonius his evidence 
of madness from love, who makes jis 


‘‘heaven in a lady’s lap,’’? and commits 
abundant extravagance in her grave, 1s 
not Richard’s match; nor is even the 
youthful and gallant Romeo himself. 
Richard can out-charm them all through 
the very deformities of his mind and 
body. One is inclined to question 
Shakspeare’s fidelity to nature in making 
Richard so potent to win a lovely wo- 
man, and under the circumstances that 
he won the Lady Anne; but we are the 
next moment brought to the subtle con- 
sistencies of our great dramatist’s con- 
ceptions by remembering that the serpent 
has irresistible charms, and hideousness 
a potency mesmeric to the susceptibilities 
of a beautiful woman more than to any 
other. Have we never seen a hunch- 
back with a queenly-looking wife, and 
wondered? It is true the fascinating 
poet Pope failed to win his highly gifted 
‘‘Lady Mary’’—his ‘‘Sappho.’”’ But 
then he failed because she was Sappho 
and not Venus. Lady Wortley Mon- 
tague was a woman of mind, a model 
writer, and innovator. She was, more- 
over, a witty casuist, and could have 
helped Gloster satirize himself, and 
have descanted with him on his deform- 
ity; and consequently, the charm of hid- 
eousness and the witchcraft of his 
tongue would have been lost upon the 
woman whom the disappointed Pope 
called the ‘‘slip-shod Sybil.’’ But 
Shakspeare has not given Richard such a 
foil as Lady Montague. Too great a 
master was he in conception for this. 
Shakspeare had Richard in himself, and 
understood his consistencies in deform- 
ity. It is Gloster’s+ deformity that 
makes all the paradox we see, and the 
whole action of the play grows out of 
this. Richard, evolves himself and his 
actions out of his body, upon the de- 
formity of which he takes every oppor- 
tunity to descant. Shakspeare has 
worked Hamlet out of the distemper of 
his mind, Richard out of the distemper 
of his body. Another feature in the de- 
velopment is, that the idiosyncrasies 
of the play and his very shaping of the 
historical action are worked upon a text 
—Gloster himself. ’Tis not Richard 
growing out of the play, but the play 
growing out of Richard; not himself 
evolved in his actions, but his actions 
worked upon the pivots of his humps and 
many deformities. Whatever Gloster 
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might have been physically, and in lit- | ities were signs of his ordinations. He 


eral history, he must be in Henry the 
Sixth and King Richard the Third just 
what Shakspeare has made him, without 
the absence of any circumstance or 
mark of his personal deformity. See 
the illustrations : j 


King Henry. The owl shrieked at thy birth, an 
evil sign; 
The night crow cried, aboding luckless time; 
Dogs howl’d, and hideous tempests shook down 
trees', 
‘The raven rooked her on the chimney’s top, 
And chattering pies in dismal discord sung, 
Thy mother felt more than a mother's pain, 
And yet brought forth less than a mother's hope; 
To wit,—an indigest, deformed lump, 
Not like the fruit of such a goodly tree; 
Teeth hadst thou in thy head when thou wast born, 
To signify,—thou cam’st to bite the world: 
And if the rest be true which I have heard, 
Thou cam’st— 
Glo, Ill hear no more;—Die, prophet, in thy 
speech. [Stabs him. 
For this, among the rest, was I ordain’d. 
Down, down to hell, and say, I sent thee thither. 
[Stabs him again. 
I that have neither pity, love, nor fear. 


Now mark the immediate transition 
and the association of his deeds with his 
person and ill-shaped circumstances of 
his birth: 


Indeed, 'tis true that Henry told me of; 

For I have often heard my mother say, 

I came into the world with my legs forward; 
Had I not reason, think ye, to make haste, 

And seek their ruin that usurp’d our right? 

The midwife wondered; and the women cried, 
O, Jesus bless us, he ts born with teeth! 

And so I was; which plainly signified— 

That I should snarl, and bite, and play the dog. 
Then since the heavens have shap’d my body so, 
Let hell make crook'd my mind to answer it. 

I have no brother, I am like no brother: 

And this word—love, which graybeards call divine, 
Be resident in men like one another, 

And not in me: I am myself alone. 


Anatomize the plays of Henry the 
Sixth and Richard the Third, put all 
the bits of Gloster’s action and develop- 
ment together, and see if you have not 
the exact counterpart of Richard’s per- 
sonality, with a chain of association of 
the circumstances of his birth, and his 
hastening on to the stage of life with his 
crooked legs foremost. And then his 
hump, which was ever going like his 
character, in the opposite direction of 
his legs! 

This shoulder was ordain'd so thick to heave ; 

And heave it shall some weight, or break my back. 


The fancy of his hunch breaking his 
own back! It was that all his deform- 


is ever using the word ‘‘ordained”’ when 
speaking of any of them, and all in re- 
ference to something they typified in his 
character and action. He had a shoul- 
der ‘‘ordained so thick to heave,’’ but 
that hunch was a kingdom, and he would 
heave it, or zf should break his back. 
But his kingdom, like himself, was to be 
monstrously wrought out, and not ot 
blessed issue and fair proportions. The 
very laying down of his programme of 
usurpation was upon the basis and prin- 
ciples of his physical malformation. His 
deformities, and their circumstances, he 
arranged into an index, and was ever 
consulting it. From this he drew his 
conceptions and his promptings. He 
must have had a large brain and great 
metaphysical capacities; but he thought 
not through the organism of his brain, 
but through the hideous organism of his 
body. His hump was a mountain of 
ambition with a kingdom on it; his 
crooked legs the symbols of his crooked 
purposes; his teeth at birth plainly sig- 
nified that he should snarl, bite, and play 
the dog, and all other signs of his mon- 
strous make-up were to him Nature’s evil 
oracles of his ordinations, which he re- 
solved to fulfil with a hideousness of 
mind in exact likeness of his body. 

See in the following, from Act III., 
Sc. 2, of Henry the Sixth, how Gloster 
unfolds himself for the after-action of 
the two plays, and according to his con- 
stant photography .of self-deformity of 
body and mind as the index of develop- 
ment : 


Ay, Edward will use women honorably. 

Would he were wasted, marrow, bones and all, 
That from his loins no hopeful branch shall spring, 
To cross me in the golden time I look for! 

And yet, between my soul’s desire and me 

(The lustful Edward's title buried), 

Is Clarence, Henry, and his young son, Edward, 
And ali the unlook'd-for issue of their bodies, 

To take their rooms ere I can place myself! 


This is how Richard, like Hamlet in 
«To be, or not to be,’’ proposes his sub- 
ject; and how much like a hunchback 
he does it.’ *‘Would he were wasted, 
marrow, bones and all,’’ is crowded with 
Gloster’s teeth and humps. Now for 
the development : 


A cold premeditation for my purpose! 


(His hunch is going one way, and his 


*-- TUELID 


feet, that came into the world first, 
going the other.) 


Why, then, I do but dream on sovereignty ; 

Like one that stands upon a promontory, 

And spies a far-off shore where he would tread, 
Wishing his foot were equal with his eye; 

And chides the sea that sunders him from thence, 
Saying—he'll lade it dry to have his way. 

So I do wish the crown, being so far off; 

And so I chide the means that keep me from it; 
And so I say—I'll cut the causes off, 

Flattering me with impossibilities, 


Another of Richard’s crooked bits one 
may be certain is coming before he reads 
the text farther. 

Well, say there is no kingdom then for Richard ; 


What other pleasure can the world afford ? 
I'll make my heaven in a lady's lap, 


_ And deck my body in gay ornaments, 


And witch sweet ladies with my words and looks— 
O miserable thought! and more unlikely, 
Than to accomplish twenty golden crowns. 


Yet Gloster knows better; he is but 
twisting himself. He is not here wooing 
the Lady Anne, or he would ‘‘take her 
in her heart’s extremest hate,’’ and with 
no friends to back his suit, but the plain 


_ devil and dissembling looks’’—win her. 


He is chasing his humps, and not the 
Lady Anne, and that’s why Gloster has 
brought up the view of a heaven ina 
lady’s lap, just to heighten their effect ; 
for, like Shakespeare, Richard is a dram- 
atist, He wants them especially now, 
for all his heaviest arguments he hangs 
upon them. Of course they come di- 
rectly after a picture of beauty; and 
thus we have them in the very next lines: 


Why, love forswore me in my mother's womb; 
And for I should not deal in her soft laws, 
She did corrupt frail nature with some bribe, 
To shrink mine arm up like a withered shrub: 
To make an envious mountain on my back, 
Where sits detormity to mock my body ; 

To shape my legs of an unequal size; 

To disproportion me in every part, 

Like to a chaos, or an unlick’d bear-whelp, 
That carries no impression like the dam. 

And am I then a man to be belov'd? 

O, monstrous fault, to harbor such a thought ! 


Think not that Richard has fallen into 
a vein of sentimental moralizing. Give 
him not your passing sympathy, that 
nature has made him up so ungenerously 
that none may love him. He asks it 
not. He is in his glory now. He is 
reaching high for something, and he has 
climbed his deformities after it. ‘O 
monstrous !”’ is reached; the transition 
to his climax follows with crooked great- 
ness of character, that is itself a type of 
his person: 


Then since this earth affords no joy to me, Wee 
But to command, to check, to o’erbear such ; 

As are of better person than myself, ' 

I'll make my heaven—to dream upon the crown; — 
And, whiles I live, to account this world but hell, 
Until my misshap’d trunk that bears this head, 

Be round impaled with a glorious crown. 


He has it now. He knows he has it. 
But he has something more to develop, 
and he starts off in hypocrisy with a lie, 
that he brings up on purpose to master. 
How naively (no pun upon the word) he 
opens his counter-subject : ; 


And yet I know not how to get the crown; 
For many lives stand between me and home. 


But this only to close with his great 


| master subject, Richard himself: 


Why, I can smile, and murder while I smile; 
And cry content to that which grieves my heart; - 
And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, 

And frame my face to all occasions. 

I'll drown more sailors than the mermaid shall, 
I'll slay more gazers than the basilisk; 

I'll play the orator as well as Nestor, 

Deceive more slyly than Ulysses could, 

And, like a Sinon, take another Troy ; 

I can add colors to the chameleon ; 

Change shapes with Proteus for advantages, 
And set the murd'rous Machiavel to school. 
Can I do this, and cannot get a crown? 

Tut! were it further off, I'll pluck it down. 


As I study this bustling hunchback 


‘from the text of two plays, Henry VI. 


and King Richard the Third, both of 
which are partly blended on the stage, I 
find myself asking whether or not John 
P. Kemble did see Richard himself m 
Kean, or whether Junius Brutus Booth 
was completely successful as Richard the 
Third. The great triumphs in the char- 
acter, won by Kean and Booth, might 
have been all that we think them to have 
been, and yet one can not help querying 
just here, Did they realize all that Rich- 
ard describes himself in the last passage? 
There is the text in its fulness and qual- 
ity in the body of the plays to fill 
in with personation. Shakspeare has 
not failed. When doés. he fle 
ffis mind has been characterized as 
‘‘many-sided,”’ ‘‘Protean ;’’ and Richard 
can likewise ‘‘change shapes with Proteus 
for advantages.’’ Shakspeare seems to 


have put all his mind in its metaphysical = 


force into a Richard to see how it would 


evolve itself through humps and mon- ~~ 


strous concomitants of every kind, and 
he has made Gloster develop himself 
with as much artfulness and due pro- 
gression as though he was the author 
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himself composing the play. No charac- 
ter gave Shakspeare so much of his own 
scope as a dramatist as that of Gloster, 
and it takes him through several histori- 
cal actions to completely bring him out. 
Shakspeare in himself bears no resem- 
blance to Richard. He is more like 
Hamlet or the magician Prospero. Yet 
into which of his characters has he put 
so much of his dramatic capacity and 
transmigrative nature as into his hunch- 
back? Our dramatist had a legion 
within himself. See how he has heaped 
characters into Richard! All the others 
of his characters he has created units. 
Gloster he has made a plural. Would 
you Select him in his scenes with the 
Lady Anne, then you have him in a 
marvelous type indeed. Great actors 
can make their very best hits in those 
scenes, though of course not manifest 
their most forcible and exciting action. 
Our women play Romeo; they even at- 
tempt Hamlet; but what woman can 
play Richard to Lady Anne? Indeed, 
too often do our star male players bur- 
lesque him in it, because they are not 
equal to the part. Or would you have 
him in his epitome of compounds, as 
described in the last quoted passage? 
Then he is Nestor, Ulysses, Sinon, 
Proteus, and the easy master who can ‘‘set 
the murd’rous Machiavel to school.’’ 
He can smile, and murder while he 
smiles’; cry content at that which grieves 
his heart; wet his cheeks with artificial 
tears; frame his face to all occasions ; 
drown more sailors than the mermaid ; 
slay more gazers than the basilisk. He 
is a more complete Satan than Milton’s, 
though not so much out of a human 
form, nor extended so hugely into an 
infinite conception. 

Byron, in his ‘‘ Deformed  ‘Trans- 
formed,’’ makes Arnold the hunchback 
say, ‘‘ Deformity is daring.’’ Richard is 
daring personified. But Arnold the 
hunchback was a weakling to Gloster the 
hunchback. Richard would not have 
changed his body for his desired king- 
dom. All that he was, and did, and 
aimed for grew out of his body, and he 
loved his deformity better than a woman 
loves her beauty; for as in her loveliness 
rests her*charm and her victory, to in 
his hideousness were nascent his great- 
ness and daring. He dared to be what 
he was—dared to be honest to himself 


and true to himself, for himself was the 
deformity, and he lived up to it with a 
strange conscientiousness. Impiousness 
was a species of religion to him. He 
was of his father the devil, and never at 
any time disowned his parentage, and 
his expression ‘‘ordained’’ was never 
used in hypocrisy; it was ever when he 
was most earnest. 

Let me offer as the closing view the 
abstract of Richard, from the action and 
development of three plays. One can 
not fail to see the hunchback Gloster 
throughout, and note how much like 
Shakspeare he is working up a drama: 


Q. Mar. He-is arrested; but will not obey. 
His sons, he says, will give their words for him. 


York. Will you not, sons ? nae 

Edw, Ay, noble father, if our words will serve. 

Rich. And if our words will not, our weapons 
shall. 


This is in the closing act of. the sec- 
ond part of Henry VI. It is the first 
time that Shakspeare introduces Richard, 
and how much you have him at once. 
His next is characteristic, but pass on to 
this : 

Y. Clif. And so to arms, victorious father, 

To quell the rebels and: their ‘eomplices. 

Rich. Fye! charity, for shame! speak not in spite, 
For you shallsup with Yes« Chris? to-night. 

Y. Clif. Foul Stigmatick, that’s more than thou 


canst tell. 


Rich. If not in heayen, you'll surely sup in hell. 


No play of words is this; it is the 
daring of a great deformity in its mastery 
opening the drama of Richard’s am- 
bition—the kingdom of York, for Glos- 
ter to reach. The next play opens with 
York—the ‘‘White Rose ’’—victorious. 
See how the hunchback comes on in the 
action. Edward shows his father his 
bloody sword as proof of his day’s work; 
Montague shows York the Earl of Wilt- 
shire’s blood; but this is Richard: 


Speak thou for me and tell them what I did. 
( Throwiug down the Duke of Somerset's head. 


York is led by Warwick to the throne; 
King Henry enters, and then follows a 
war of words between the rival houses of 
York and Lancaster, Here is young 
hunchback Richard’s way of settling a 
dispute: 


k. Henry. .\WWhen I was crown'd I was but nine 
months old, 
Rich, You are old enough now, and yet, me- 


thinks you lose, 
Father, tear the crown from the usurper’s head, 
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MAGALL! 


The impetuous hunchback is chasing © 
the diadem, and he can not wait. 


Rich, Sound drums and trumpets, and the king 

will fly. 

He can not argue, except the argument 
be like himself, as in the next scene. 
Henry, as a compromise, confirms to 
York and his heirs the kingdom after his 
death. _ But Richard was more than 
Louis Napoleon’s equal in disposing of 
bonds and oaths. 

Scene 2 opens: ° 


Rich, Brother, though I be youngest, give me 
leave. 
&£dw. No, I can better play the orator. 


Mont. But I have reasons strong and forcible, 


York enters, and demands the reason 
of their quarrel, which Edward says is 
**but a slight contention ’’ and the father 
asks, ‘‘ About what ?’’ ; 


Rich. About that which concerns your grace 
and us, 
The crown of England, father, which is yours. 
York. Mine, boy, not till King Henry be dead. 
' Rich, Your right depends not on his life or death, 


Edward comes next and then York, 
‘*T took an oath that he should quietly 
reign ;” to which the straight-grown Ed- 
ward rejoins, ‘‘ But for a kingdom any 
oath may be broken; I’d break a thou- 
sand oaths to reign one year.’’ See 
Richard in the reverse: 


ich. No; God forbid, your grace should be 
forsworn, ; 
York, I shall be, if I claim by open war. 
ich. ‘I'll prove the contrary if you'll hear me 
speak, 
York. Thou canst not, son; it is impossible. 
feich. [Here's his crook'd back at once.] 
An oath is of no moment, being not took 
Before a true and lawful magistrate 
That hath authority over him that swears; 
Henry had none, but did usurp the place; 
Then seeing that 't was he that made you to depose, 
Your oath, my lord, is vain and frivolous ; 
Therefore to arms! 


Does Richard in the next reach for 
Edward or for Richard? Is he not fur- 


ther developing himself and his drama? 


And father, do but think 
How sweet a thing it is to wear a crown, 
Within whose circuit is Elysium, 
And all that poets feign of bliss and joy. 
Why do we linger thus? I can not rest 
Until the white rose that I wear be dyed 
Even in the lukewarm blood of Henry's heart. 


He afterwards fulfilled it, for Richard 
never lays out a plot for himself that he 
does not fill in. His ‘‘ Down, down to 


hell, and say I-sent the thither,’’ in the 
last act, fulfills it. ie 
York. Richard, enough; I will be king or die. 


The hunchback is the soul of all. 
How much ‘‘deformity is daring’’ see 
in the necessity of taking the field 
against Queen Margaret.— 


York. What, with five thousand men? ; 
Rich. Aye, with five hundred, father, for a need. 


Take the father’s description of Rich- 
ard’s conduct in the battle; 


Three times did Richard make a lane to me, 
And thrice cried, Courage, father, Sight it out 2 


And when the hardiest warriors did retire, ‘ 
Richard cried, Charge, and give no foot of ground! 
And cried, A crown or else a glorious tomb! 

A sceptre, or an earthly sepulcher! 


One human love was in his heart. It 
was for his father. He was not all dross. 
His lament is fine, but like himself: 


I can not weep; for all my body’s moisture 

Scarce serves to quench my furnace-burning heart; 

Nor can my tongue unload my heart’s great 
burden ; 

For self-same wind that I should speak withal 


| Is kindling coals, that fire all my breast, 


And burn me up with flames that tears would 
quench. 

To weep is to make less the depth of grief; 

Tears, then, for babes; blows and revenge for me! 

Richard, I bear thy name; I'll venge thy death, 

Or die renown'd by attempting it. 


Richard works up by his impetuous 
daring the next movement of the great 
drama, and the house of York is 
triumphant. He also is afterward more 
than a match for the king-maker War- 
wick, when he rebels and turns to the 
side of Queen Margaret. But pass from 
Richard’s daring and mastery to another 
of his phases. Here is Gloster, when 
King Edward is trying to get into the 
city of York as its duke. 


‘Glos. [aside.| But when the fox has once got in his 
nose, 
He'll soon find means to make his body follow. 


When Edward’s throne is established, 
at the end of the third play of Henry 
VI., the king presents his son to Richard 
to kiss: 


And that I love the tree from whence thou sprangest, 
Witness the loving kiss I give the fruit, 


[Aside.] To say the truth, so Judas kiss’d his 
Master, 


And cried, All hail! when as he meant 4ll harm! 


Pass to Richard the Third. To Queen 
Margaret ; 
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I would to God my heart were flint, like Edward's, 
Or Edward's soft and pitiful like mine: 
I am too childish-foolish for this world. 


‘To call this simple hypocrisy is boyish 


criticism in an analysis of character. 


Richard is earnest—earnest everywhere, 
and honest; but he is always bringing 
out deformities; and you are likely to 
get a reverse deformity immediately af- 
terward : 


Tell them that God bids us do good for evil; 
And thus I clothe my naked villainy 

With old odd ends, stolen forth of holy writ, 
And seem a saint when most I play the devil, 


That is it; he is playing the devil for 
a great earnest end, not the hypocrite, 
and he is kindly hiding it from others, 
not himself. Too impious for tame 
hypocrisy is this: 


I do not know that Englishman alive 
With whom my soul is any jot at odds, 
More than the infant that is born to-night: 
I thank my God for my humility. 


Is not this deformed : 


_ &. Richard. But didst thou see them dead? 
"yr. I did, my lord. 
- K, Rich, And buried, gentle Tyrrel? 


And this: 


Strike alarum drums ! 
Let not the heavens hear these tell-tale women 
Rail on the Lord’s anointed! Strike, I say! 


Let the reader compare this physio- 
logical development of the character of 
Richard the Third, with Bacon’s essay 
on ‘* Deformity :”’ 


Deformed persons are commonly even with na- 
ture; for, as nature hath done ill by them, so do 
they by nature, being for the most part (as the Scrip- 
ture saith) ‘‘void of natural affection; ’’ and so they 
have their revenge of nature. Certainly, there is a 
consent between the body and the mind; and where 
nature erreth in the one she ventureth in the other; 
“Ubi peccat in uno, periclitatur in altero.”’ But 
because there is in man an election, touching the 
frame of his mind, and a necessity in the frame of 
his body, the stars of natural inclination are some- 
times obscured by the sun of discipline and virtue ; 
therefore it is good to consider of deformity, not as 
a sign which is more deceivable, but as a cause 
which seldom faileth of the effect. Whosoever hath 
any thing fixed in his person that doth induce con- 
tempt, hath also a perpetual spur in himself to 
rescue and deliver himself from scorn; therefore, 
all deformed persons are extreme bold; first, as in 
their own defense, as being exposed to scorn, but, 
in process of time, by a general habit. Also, it 
stirreth in them industry, and especially of this kind, 
to watch and observe the weakness of others, that 
they may have somewhat to repay. Again, in their 
superiors, it quencheth jealousy towards them, as 
persons that they think they may at pleasure des- 
pise; and it layeth their competitors and emulators 
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asleep, as never believing they should be in possi- 
bility ofadvancement till they see them in possession; 
so that upon the matter, in a great wit, deformity is 
an advantage to rising. 


JOSEPHINE, WIFE OF NAPOLEON 
AND EMPRESS OF FRANCE. 


BY HANNAH T. KING, 


There is something in the biographies 
of celebrated men and women, that is 
ever most interesting and _ instructing. 
In reading them they hold up, as it were, 
a mirror, by which we can compare and 
test ourselves in some measure, though 
with a difference. We see how they have 
enjoyed, how they have suffered, how 
bravely they have fought and struggled 
through the battle of life, and how ad- 
mirable and worthy of imitation they 
have been through all. 

The Empress Josephine is decidedly 
one of those characters. Her life is full 
of singular and extraordinary events, 
even to a perfect romance. Her course 
was onward and upward, till she stood 
the most exalted woman in Europe—yea, 
the world! Her beauty, her grace and 
elegance, her refinement, her affability 
to all, whether high or low, won friends 
for her in every phase of her chequered 
life; even in prison, awaiting the an- 
nouncement of her death-warrant, under 
the command ot Robespierre, the presid- 
ing demon of the French revolution, 
this delightful affability never forsook 
her, and she was the comforter and the 
mother of all the ladies who were her 
companions in that den of misery, made 
so by man’s diabolical authority. In 
all these awful scenes she was ever the 
noble, sweet, womanly woman! But I 
am anticipating. Josephine was born at 
St. Pierre, the capital of Martinico, on 
the 23d of June, 1757. Her mother 
dying early, she was fondly reared by an 
aunt, who loved her as her own child. 
She received a liberal education, includ- 
ing some accomplishments, drawing, 
painting and music, the harp being her 
favorite instrument. She was a beautiful 
reader, her voice being sweet and har- 
monious, and like the harp of David on 
the troubled mind of Saul, the jealous 
and revengeful king of Israel, ¢izs charm 
is known to have wrought powerfully 
upon Napoleon; his own admission was, 
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‘the applause of the French people 
sounded to my ear sweet as the voice of 
Josephine!”’ : 

When quite a girl she was walking one 
day with a party of young ladies, when 
they observed a gypsy “telling fortunes’’ 
to a group of young girls who were 
gathered round her. When Josephine 
and her companions drew near, the Sybil, 
as soon she fixed her eyes upon her, ut- 
tered a loud exclamation, and almost by 
force seized her hand, and appeared 
greatly agitated. Josephine was amused, 
and said, ‘‘Do you discover anything 
extraordinary in my destiny?’ ‘* Yes, 
yes,’’ she answered ; ‘‘ you will be mar- 
ried early; you will love each other, but 
still that union will bring you sorrow, 
and you will become a widow, and will 
pass through scenes of sorrow not often 
experienced ; and after a.time you will 
become Queen of France! That is your 
destiny.’’ She heard and received this 
wonderful news with the mirth and in- 
credibility of a merry, happy girl; but, 
as time rolled on, the words took, as it 
were, a form, and became so impressed 
upon her by the events of her young 
life, that she came to regard their fulfill- 
ment as a matter of course. 

On the completion of her sixteenth 
year she became the wife of the Vicomte 
Alexander Beauharnais. This was the 
first step in her destined greatness. She 
loved this man with all the devotion of 
her nature, and he fondly and truthfully 
reciprocated the beautiful sentiments of 
love. She in time bore him two chil- 
dren, a son and a daughter, and these 
children seem to have been almost idol- 
ized by their parents. Her son was 
named. Eugene, and in years to come 
was made Viceroy of Italy ; her daughter 
Hortense subsequently became Queen of 
Holland. 

Now were rehearsed the scenes of that 
great and awful revolution, which en- 
gulphed France ! 

-Beauharnais belonged to the. aristo- 
cracy, and that was all that was needed 
to bring him under.a ban; he was ar- 
rested by order of the Committee, and 
thrown into prison, he being accused of 
conspiracy. 

During this sad period, ‘Josephine and 
her children experienced great privation, 
but her kind .aunt took them to her 
home, and provided for them. 


_ letter of her 
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At this. time there were daily execu- — 
tions of innocent persons—a blood- 


thirsty spirit had possession of the rulers 
of the revolution. Josephine herself 
was vow seized and thrown into prison, 
--the Convent of the Carmelites. 


During these days of unutterable agony ~ | 


nearly eight thousand individuals were 


deliberately slaughtered by a Jacobine 


mob in the various prisons of Paris! 
and in a few weeks the husband of 
Josephine, unheard, untried, and noth- 
ing proved against him, save the sus- 
picion of bad men, was ordered for 
execution, and on the 24th of July, 1795 
it was carried into -effect. A few hours 
only snatched Josephine from a similar 
fate, the death warrant had been issued, 
and she must have died on the morrow, 
had not the Dictator, the wicked, the 
cruel Robespierre, fallen on the night of 
the 26th. Josephine received the last 
usband with a lock of his 
hair, that he had puRcHAsED from the 
executioner for her. Some weeks after 
his death, and after reading it, 

copying it for her aunt, she added ‘‘yes! 
I will Zve to cherish Azs memory, to 
educate our children, to love you much 
my dear aunt, and my friends a little.’ 
The same day that she received the 
knowledge of her husband’s fate, she 
was told to prepare herself for death, as 
she was to be removed to the Concier- 
gerie on the roth and thence to the 
guillotine. Several ladies were her com- 
panions in the awful prison of the Con- 
clergerie, and hearing the order to 
Josephine to prepare for death, they 
were lamenting and weeping dreadfully. 
At length Josephine exclaimed that there 
was not even common sense in their 
grief: that she should not die, but 
should yet become Queen of France! 
One of the ladies then said with some- 
thing of resentment, ‘*why then do you 
not appoint your household? ‘Ah! 
that is true, I had forgotten,’’ exclaimed 
Josephine, ‘‘well, my dear lady, you shall 
be my maid of honor—I promise you 
the situation.’’ Upon this all the ladies 
wept more, for they thought her trials 
had disturbed her reason. Josephine 
told this in after years to her ladies, and 
added, that she did not affect a courage 
that she did not feel, for she felt per- 
suaded that her oracle was about to be 
realized = 2 
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_. After her release from prison, she and 
her children suffered much poverty and 
privation, and. were relieved by kind 
friends, chiefly ladies. She, herself says, 
““To Madame Dumolin, I was. indebted 
for daily bread.’’ 

Time rolled on. Napoleon had ina 
measure redeemed France from the fear- 
ful state, consequent upon the revolution. 
Josephine had met him once or twice in 
assemblies, and been introduced to him, 
but no intimacy had been formed be- 
tween them. At this time Bonaparte 
was made general-in-chief of the army 
of the interior, and commandant of 
Paris. In this latter capacity it was that 
the new general first obtained a particu- 
lar interview with Josephine. As mili- 
itary governor of the capital be had 
been charged with disarming the citi- 
zens. In this way the sword of the 
Vicomte de Beauharnais had come into 
the posession of General Bonaparte. 

Eugene, the son of Josephine, whose 
temperament, though reserved, was en- 
thusiastic, and whose reverence and 
admiration of his father’s character had 
already taken deep root in such a dis- 
position; learning this fact, determined 
on recovering so precious a relic. 
Though only a boy of fourteen, he pre- 
nted himself with boldness, and ad- 
ess, at the levee of the commander- 
-chief, requesting the restoration of 
is father’s sword. The countenance 
nd frank bearing of the boy pleased the 
young soldier, who immediately, with 
his own hand, restored the object of 
filial solicitude. Kissing the sword, 
Eugene thanked him with a flood of 
grateful tears, calling him his indulgent 
benefactor—and all this in a manner 
so simple and touching, that General 
Bonaparte was charmed with his be- 
havior. 

On the morrow Madame de Beauhar- 
nais called at the Hotel of Headquarters 
to thank the general for his condescen- 
sion to her son. Bonaparte returned 
the visit. He was a man of most fastid- 
ious taste, but was at once charmed with 
the graceful manner of Josephine, and 
from that time a friendship sprang up 
between them that never ceased but 
with their lives. 

Napoleon and Josephine were married 
March gth, 1790, by the revolutionary 
forms at that time in force. Twelve 


days after, he set ont for Italy as com- 
mander-in-chief of the republican armies 
in that country. His numerous letters 
to her during that remarkable campaign 
breathe the most romantic passion, ex- 
pressed in+the most ardent language. 
During his absence she led a life of seclu- 
sion, devoted to the education of her 
children; she was the most loving 
mother, and her children returned her 
love with affection and obedience. In 
this brief memoir only the veriest out- 
line of her eventful life can be given, 
A life, the truth of which is indeed 
‘*stranger than fiction.’’ 

Napoleon was now rapidly. rising to 
the eminence which he at last attained, 
and Josephine and her children rose of 
course in the same ratio; he was ever 
watchful over their promotion, and -in- 
terests, as though they had been his own 
children, and Josephine ever spoke. of 
his goodness to them with the warmest 
gratitude. Napoleon rose from general 
to First Consul, and at last, Emperor of 
France, and among his first. acts he 
raised Eugene and Hortense to titles of 
royalty; and in future days the former 
was made Viceroy of. Italy, and the 
latter Queen of Holland by marrying 
Napoleon’s brother Louis, whom he had 
made King of Holland. Eugene, sub- 
sequently married the Princess Royal of 
Bavaria, which proved a most happy 
alliance. At this time Josephine had 
attained the acme of human happiness 
and grandeur, ‘‘the sharer of one of the 
most splendid European thrones, beloved 
by the man who had placed her there, 
adored by the French nation, and _ re- 
spected even by enemies.’’ Her children 
occupied stations second only to her 
own, and a prospect that they would 
succeed to empire, when death should 
relax the giant grasp that now swayed 
the sceptre. It was a cruel disappoint- 
ment to Napoleon and Josephine that 
they had no child to inherit their throne. 
The first child of Hortense was remark- 
ably beautiful, and very intelligent; he 
was named Napoleon Charles. Napoleon 
loved him with intense affection, and 
gave many assurances that he should be 
his heir. But ‘‘Man proposes, and God 
disposes’’—death seized this child of so 
many hopes and prayers at the age of 
five years, to the great sorrow of all his 
family. Before the birth of this child, 
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Napoleon had named Eugene as his heir, 
repeatedly saying he was worthy of a 
crown. Josephine felt disconsolate for 
she began to feel the dark days that was 
approaching her, even in her exalted 
position, which the life of this child 
would have averted. The second child 
of Hortense was to be the child of des- 
tiny—this grandson of Josephine, Louis 
Napoleon, in after years became Em- 
peror of France, whose eventful life is 
the subject of the present age. 


‘Now commenced the beginning of the 
mighty eud of her regal life! Napoleon 
himself announced to Josephine that a 
divorce was necessary, that he might 
found a new dynasty. Toaccomplish this, 
an heir to his empire was imperative! 
Her sufferings at first were exquisite; it 
seemed like the separation of soul and 
body, this parting from the husband she 
loved so well! She also loved France, 
and was as patriotic as he could be. 
What joy and satisfaction would she 
have experienced, could she have known, 
and been permitted to embrace such a 
principal as celestial marriage. Freely 
would she have given the Austrian Prin- 
cess, Maria Louisa, to her husband, 
could she still have retained the name of 
Wife, his ‘*Friend,’’ as she had ever 
proudly called herself—yet, his friend 
and counselor as she had ever been; and 
Napoleon would have shared her feelings, 
for she was, most assuredly ¢he wife of 
his heart to his dying day! as it was, she 
stands as the noblest, self-sacrificing 
woman of the world on record, for she 
had no God-given principle on which to 
fall back for support. Stil! the eye of 


God was visibly upon her, and His spirit 


sustained her, or she could not have 
passed the fiery ordeal with the fortitude 
and sweet dignity that shone through 
every deportment, while the iron pierced 
her own soul. She lived to see, and 
bless the boy whom Napoleon, in the joy 
and pride of his heart, named the ‘‘King 
of Rome”’ at the hour of his birth. 

The child was often permitted to visit 
her, often led there by Napoleon him- 
self, who was ever kind and considerate 
to her, and by every means in his power 
ever sought to benefit and bless her, and 
this, to her loving heart, was all she de- 
sired. 

Time and events rushed on. Napoleon 


again became an ‘exile by the failure 
of his Russian expedition. Maria Louisa 
declined to follow him in his fallen for- 
tunes—it was the Emperor she married, 
the man was nothing to her in his adver- 
sity. 

Josephine, the true Woman, the de- 
voted wife, writes to him when passing 
into exile, every word of which ought to 
be written in gold, that she desired to 
follow him into exile, that she might at- 
tend upon him and console him; she 
concludes with these words: ‘‘Adieu, 
sire; it isno longer by words that my 
sentiments for you are to be proven, but 
for action your consent ts necessary. : 

Every attention and honor was still 
paid to her as the ex-Empress, and Mal- 
maison was still her residence; but her 
mind was constantly excited by the 
knowledge that he who had been her 
hero and her husband was an exile! 
Her health declined; at first it was 
thought not to be serious,—she herself 
made light of it—but a short time con- 
vinced her friends, and then herself, that 
her end was drawing near. She was 
calm and cheerful as ever, and on the 
2gth of May, 1814, her tried spirit 
passed to that land ‘‘where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are 
at rest.”’ At midday, on the 2d of 
June, 1814, the funeral moved forward 
from Malmaison, and at five o’clock in 
the evening the body of the Empress 
Josephine was consigned to an honorable 
tomb in the village church of Ruel. 

The spot is now marked with a monu- 
ment of white marble, bearing the sim- 
ple, yet most touching inscription, 


EUGENE AND HORTENSE TO JOSEPHINE. 


Epiror1aL Note.—We have increased 
the capacity of our Magazine twenty- 
four pages, making a total of 200 pages 
each number. ‘TULLIDGE'S QUARTERLY 
is now equal in size to any magazine in 
America, yet so crowded are our pages 
with local subjects that we find but few 
lines left in the closing form for our edi- 
torial department. Every number of 
TULLIDGSE’S QUARTERLY 1s a volume in 
itself, and yet, even with this capacity, 
it will take years to embody in our pages 
the history of Utah, with sketches of its 
representative men. 
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Weehin ABE: 


THE APOSTLE LORENZO SNOW. 


CHAPTER 1. 


In a former number of this volume we 
gave a general sketch of the life of the 
Apostle Lorenzo Snow. We have now 
to consider him in the magnificent pro- 
grammes of his work, as the founder of 
missions and the founder of Brigham 
City. There was in his very youth an 
immensity of history of the latter-day 
work nascent in his life, the links of 
which we aim to present in the following 
historical review. 

The review of this illustrious mission- 
founder opens in his youth, as the Presi- 
dent of the London Conference, from 
which afterwards missions were sent to 
all the world, and that, too, under his 
own direction. 

The Quorum of the Twelve Apostles 
was ordered to Great Britain near the 
close of the year 1839, under the leader- 
ship of their President, Brigham Young ; 
and nine of that quorum met in general 
conference, at Manchester, about the 
middle of the year 1841. To support 
the apostolic body in the splendid mis- 
sionary work in Great Britain, already 
begun, in which Heber C. Kimball and 
Wilford Woodruff so distinguished them- 
selves, about forty elders were ap- 
pointed to go over to England, among 
whom was Lorenzo Snow. The whole 
of these forty,. however, were released, 
excepting Lorenzo—released chiefly for 
the reason that they were required at 
home to support the Prophet in the 
building up of the City of Nauvoo; 
whose foundations were scarcely laid 
“when the Twelve, under Brigham Young 
started for England. But a manifest 
destiny took young Lorenzo Snow into 
foreign lands, to help in the founding of 
missions, in the unfolding of anes he 
was afterwards to play a principal part. 
He started alone from Nauvoo, and thus 


journeyed, both by land and sea, to Liv- 
erpool, without a companion in ‘his mis- 
sionary service. He reached Manches- 
ter about the latter part of October, 
1840, where he found Brigham Young, 
Parley P. Pratt, and Willard Richards. 
Heber €, Kimball, Wilford Woodruff, 
and George A. Smith were in London 


“opening the work there, while Apostle 


John ‘Taylor was in Liverpool, and Orson 
Pratt in Scotland. 

Lorenzo Snow was first appointed to 
labor in the Birmingham Conference, in 
connection with Elder Alfred Cordon. 
While laboring in this field he organized 
a branch of the Church at Wolverhamp- 
ton. It was there he found William 
Henshaw, who was once famous for good 
works in the opening of the Welsh mis- 
sion. Elder Snow baptized Henshaw, 
ordained him an elder, and sent him into 
Wales to preach the gospel. Henshaw 
baptized several hundred converts, and 
organized several branches of the Church 
in Wales, before Captain Dan Jones ar- 
rived from Nauvoo on a mission to his 
race. It is due to the integrity of his- 
tory that this statement should be made, 
as it has generally been supposed, by 
those not familiar with the early period 
of the work abroad, that Captain Dan 
Jones was the founder of the Welsh mis- 
sion. It was Lorenzo Snow who started 
that mission, and his convert, Elder 
William Henshaw, was the instrument; 
after which Dan Jones went into Wales, 
and agitated the whole of that country 
with the Gospel and power of the Mor- 
mon Church. 

After laboring several fionths in Bir- 
mingham, Lorenzo Snow was sent by 
President Young to London, to take 
charge of the work in the world’s me- 
tropolis, for the Prophet Joseph had just 
written to the Twelve calling them home, 
in consequence of the prospect of war 
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then impending between America and 
Great Britain. Apostles Kimball and 
Woodruff were still in London, but 
George A Smith had returned to Staf- 
fordshire to finish his work in the con- 
ference that he had founded, while 
Lorenzo Snow was chosen by President 
Young to sustain the work in London on 
the departure of Apostles Kimball and 
Woodruff, and afterwards to preside with 
Parley P. Pratt, as Counsellor, over the 
British mission. 

On the arrival of Lorenzo in London, 
in the spring of 1841, Heber C. Kimball 
and Wilford Woodruff called together 
representatives of a few branches of the 
Church, widely scattered, for the pur- 
pose of organizing the London Confer- 
ence, which was accomplished in Febru- 
ary, 1841, and Elder Lorenzo Snow was 
appointed its first president. 


Heber C. Kimball, in Lancashire and 


adjoining counties, on his first mission 
to England, in 1847, had so stirred the 
country, that an entire village followed 
him through the streets with uncovered 
heads, singing and praising God for 
sending his servant with the Gospel; 
and, in Herefordshire, Wilford Wood- 
ruff had baptized a thousand souls in 
about six months, sweeping into the Lat- 
ter-day Church the entire circuit of a 
denomination, known as the United 
Brethren, with sixty of their ministers, 
but London had been to them like an 
impenetrable fortress. Yet when these 
apostles turned the charge of the work 
over to Lorenzo Snow, the Spirit resting 
upon Heber C. Kimball, he prophesied 
that from London the foreign missions 
would be sent to all the nations of the 
earth, This was afterwards most remarkably 
fulfilled, as we shall see in the progress 
of this history, and, what is as compara- 
tively remarkable, Lorenzo Snow, upon 
whose head the burden of the prophecy 
then rested, was destined, when he be- 
came an Apostle, to be the chief instru- 
ment in its fulfillment. 

To illustrate how literally true it was 
in those days in the experience of elders, 
even to the presidents of conferences 
and missions, that they ministered the 
Gospel without purse or script, it may 
be stated that, when Elder Snow took 
charge of the work in London, the saints 
agreed to give him his ‘‘daily bread”’ in 
their turns. Brother Albion, who had 
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been a Presbyterian minister, and whose 
means were commensurate to the burden, 
agreed to keep Elder Snow two days of 
the week, Brother and Sister Morgan 
gave him lodgings at their house, while 
others of the Saints furnished the remain- 
der of support, in which money scarcely 
held a fraction of theaccount. In those 
days the Lord’s Prayer was pregnant with 
all its original gospel philosophy in the 
experience of the elders who founded 
the British mission—‘Give us this day 
our daily bread!’’ 


On the 6th of April, 1841, the Coun- 
cil of the Twelve assembled at Manches- 
ter, in Carpenter’s Hall, for the first 
time to transact business as a quorum, in 
the presence of the Church in a foreign 
land, Nine of the quorum were present, 
namely — Brigham Young, Heber C. 
Kimball, Orson Hyde, Parley P. Pratt, 
Orson Pratt, John Taylor, Wilford 
Woodruff, Willard Richards and George 
A. Smith. The London Conference 
was represented by Lorenzo Snow, and 
was comprised of 137 members, 3 elders, 
and 8 priests. The exhibit showed that 
nearly one-third of the results were in 
Wilford Woodruff’s special field of labor, 
yet, in a few years the London Confer- 
ence was destined to outnumber and in- 
fluence every conference and mission 
abroad, and Elder Lorenzo Snow to 
send therefrom an able corps of mission- 
aries to many nations and lands, includ- 
ing India, the cradle of civilizations. 


The first conference of London, held 
after the organization, took place on the 
16th of May, 1841, at which there were 
present from Amegica, Elder Orson 
Hyde, bound for his mission to Jerusa- 
lem, Elder G. J. Adams, at that time 
famous in the Church as a_ popular 
preacher and disputant, and Elder 
Lorenzo Snow, President of the Confer- 
ence. There were still only a few 
branches, but Elder Snow in his report 
to Parley P. Pratt said,‘‘I had the privi- 
lege of representing the Church in Lon- 
don; consisting of forty-seven members. 
Great prosperity has marked her on-’ 
ward progress since last conference, and 
there still remains the highest degree of 
encouragement that her rolling forth will 
yet become more rapid, more mighty and 
more extensive.”’ 

Elder Snow was also at this time one 
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of the Presidency of the British Mission. 
The Twelve, in their first General 
Epistle to the Churches abroad, issued 
on the eve of their return as a quorum to 
America, said, ‘‘We have seen fit to 
appoint our beloved brethren and fellow- 
laborers, Levi Richards and Lorenzo 
Snow to travel from conference to con- 
ference, and to assist Brother Pratt in 
the general superintendence of the 
Church in this country. ‘These are men 
of experience and soundness of princi- 
ple, in whose counsel the Church may 
place entire confidence, so long as they 
uphold them by the power of their 
faith.” 

Parley P. Pratt was the only one of 
the Apostles left by his quorum in Eng- 
land, Orson Hyde pursued his way to 
Jerusalem, the rest returned to America. 

At the General Conference, held at 
Manchester June rst, 1842, the London 
Conference was again represented by 
Lorenzo Snow, consisting of eight 
branches, namely—London, Woolwich, 
Bedford, Wybosson, Thorncut, Honidon, 
Irchester and Waddon, with 4oo mem- 
bers, 14 elders, 32 priests, 7 teachers 
and 8 deacons. 

On the departure of Parley P. Pratt 
for America he left the British Churches 
under the presidency of Thomas Ward, 
Lorenzo Snow and Hiram Clark. 

At the opening of the year 1843 the 
Millennial Star announced the chartering 
of ‘‘the splendid first class ship, the 
Swanton, Captain Davenport, to sail for 
New Orleans on the 5th of January.’’ 
Elder Snow was in charge of the com- 
pany of Saints, numbering about 200. 

Lorenzo Snow while on his first mis- 
sion abroad accomplished more than 
appeared at the time. He had sown seed 
which yielded a rich harvest; for it was 
during that first mission abroad that he 
wrote the potent little tract entitled 
“¢THE ONLY Way To BE Savep.”’ That 
little Gospel preacher, in its pure sim- 
plicity, was like a magic tongue bearing 
testimony from door to door throughout 
the British Isles, and has been translated 
into every language where the fullness of 
the Gospel has been preached under the 
Mormon dispensation. It was sown 
broadcast by the elders in the British 
mission, years before Orson Pratt pub- 
lished his argumentative series of tracts, 
and it is not too much to affirm that 


‘The Only Way To Be Saved’’ has 
brought its thousands of converts into 
the Mormon Church. 

_It may also be told again of the unique 
circumstance of the presentation of the 
Book of Mormon to the Queen of Eng- 
land and the Prince Consort. President 
Young, before leaving England, gave 
directions for copies to be specially pre+ 
pared and richly bound for that purpose. 
The honor devolved upon Lorenzo Snow, 
who duly made the presentation in 1842, 
through the politeness of Sir Henry 
Wheatley, and it has been said that her 
Majesty condescended to be pleased with 
the gift. ‘This unique circumstance was 
commemorated by the Hebraic pen of 
Eliza R. Snow, in a poem entitled 
‘¢Queen Victoria,’’ in which she sang— 


That gift, however fools deride, 
Is worthy of her royal care ; 
She’d better lay her crown aside 
Than spurn the light reflected there. 


O would she now her influence lend— 
The influence of royalty, 

Messiah's Kingdom to extend, 
And Zion's ‘‘ nursing mother” be. 


On the arrival of Lorenzo Snow at 
Nauvoo, with his company of Saints, the 
Prophet Joseph and Eliza R. Snow were 
at the landing place to meet him witha 
galaxy of chief personages, among whom 
was one of the senators of Illinois, to 
whom the Prophet introduced his young 
apostolic lieutenant, just home from his 
foreign campaign. Here we give an 
entry of that date from Lorenzo’s private 
journal: 

‘«Soon after my arrival in the city of 
Nauvoo, a private interview was accorded 
me by President Joseph Smith, in which 
he explained the doctrine of plura! mar- 
riage—said it was made known to him 
by revelation from God, by whom he 
had been commanded to introduce the 
sacred order by taking more wives. At 
the same time he informed me that my 
sister, Eliza R. Snow, had been sealed to 
him in this relationship by the authority 
of that priesthood which is recognized 
in the heavens.’’ 

The year 1844 had arrived. It was 
the year of the martyrdom of the Pro- 
phet and Patriarch,—the year of bereave- 
ment and awful mourning in the Church, 
—the year in which the Saints drank the 
bitter cup of affliction to the dregs. So 
dark and terrible was that year of mar- 
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tyrdom to the Saints, that no threatened 
doom since that time has had power to 
appall them. ‘ 

But it was also the year of an election 
of a president of the United States. 
The year opened with the culmination of 
the epic splendor of the Prophet Joseph’s 
life. The Mew York Herald, in several 
extraordinary articles and notices on the 
Mormon Prophet and his followers, 
styled him the ‘‘ Mahomet of America,’’ 
and forecast the establishing of a Mo- 
hammedan-like empire in the fastnesses 
of the Rocky Mountains. Others com- 
pared him to Napoleon the Great, while 
his elders in their love and enthusiasm 
resolved on a political campaign through- 
out the United States, to seat their 
matchless Prophet-leader in Washing- 
ton’s place. 

Nearly all the leading elders of the 
Church that year started from Nauvoo 
on this political campaign and scattered 
through the States, agitating the east and 
the west, the north and the south with 
their daring Israelitish platform—God’s 
Prophet, the best leader for the Ameri- 
can nation! ‘To Lorenzo Snow was 
assigned the charge of the political cam- 
paign in his native State, Ohio, in which 
he was actively engaged when the news 
reached him of the assassination of the 
Prophet and his brother Hyrum. ‘The 
martyrdom quickly returned all the 
elders to Nauvoo who had gone out on 
this mission, and no brilliant missionary 
movement was thereafter made, until the 
Saints were established in their refuge in 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Linking the chain of personal events 
by the way, it may be noted that 
Lorenzo Snow crossed the Mississippi with 
the Presidency, and was among the cap- 
tains of the vanguard of Israel, bound to 
the Rocky Mountains, but he had to 
stop at Mount Pisgah, where for several 
weeks he lay sick nigh unto death, from 
the exposures through which he had 
passed. When General Charles C. Rich 
moved farther west to Winter Quarters, 
where the main body was resting, 
Lorenzo Snow was appointed to preside 
over the temporary stake of Mount 
Pisgah. The pioneers made _ their 
journey to the Mountains, and returned 
for the body of the Church at Winter 
Quarters, and Lorenzo got up to the 
Horn just at the moment the great camp 


of Israel was moving to their Zion of the 
West, and was appointed by President 
Young among the captains of hundreds. 
It may be explained that these captains 
were in command each of a hundred 
wagons. They were, to so name them, 
the major-generals of the Exodus. These 
hundreds were divided into fifties, with 
their captains; Bishop Stoker was given 
charge of one of the fifties of Lorenzo’s 
command, and Leman Hyde the other. 

The Quorum of the Twelve Apostles, 
which had been broken, first by the 
apostacy of William Smith, and the 
erratic course of Lyman Wight, and 
next by the reorganization of the First 
Presidency, was, in the winter of 1848, 
filled up by the ordination to the apostle- 
ship of Charles C. Rich, Lorenzo Snow, 
Erastus Snow and Franklin D. Richards. 
The ordination took place on February 
12, 1849, at Great Salt Lake City, under 
the hands of Presidents Young, Kim- 
ball, and Richards. 

The Saints were now firmly established 
in these valleys of the Rocky Mountains, 
the provisional State of Deseret was or- 
ganized, the Perpetual Emigration Com- 
pany (of which Lorenzo Snow was one 
of the chief personages) was incorpor- 
ated for the gathering of Israel, and the 
spirit to mission nations again rested 
mightily on the leaders of the Church. 
Apostle John Taylor was chosen for 
France, Apostle Lorenzo Snow for Italy, 
Apostle Erastus Snow for Scandinavia, 
and Apostle Franklin D. Richards for 
Great Britain, to relieve Orson Pratt. 
They were called to their missions at the 
October Conference of 1849. Renewed 
with the giant strength and inspiration 
which was begotten by an Israelitish 
exodus, and born in the endowment of a 
new-found Zion, these Apostles went 
over to Europe to agitate nations with 
the mighty testimony of the Latter-day 
Work; and in all history there is not an 
equal example of the lofty enthusiasm, 
and the heroic missionary bustle, mani- 
fested in the works of these Apostles and 
the native elders, whom they inspired, 
while on this mission to foreign lands. 


CHAPTER If: 


The history of Lorenzo Snow’s mis- 
sion to [taly, with the exhibit of the 
really grand programme which he laid 
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out to send the Gospel to many nations 
will be best illustrated in excerpts from 
his very brilliant and graphic letters. 
The first letter on the ‘Italian Mission”’ 
is addressed to his gifted, honored sister, 
Eliza. 


‘* SOUTHAMPTON, June rath, 1850. 
‘* My Dear Sister :-— 


‘« Though almost half the world lies 
between us, I hope this brief record of 
my travels will reach you in safety. 
Wheresoever I may be destined to wan- 
der, I shall ever remember those charms 
of relationship, which may be interrupted 
on earth, but are happily consecrated in 
your bosom and mine for eternity: they 
seem like a golden chain, passing over 
earth and ocean, and linking this foreign 
shore with your dwelling in the far dis- 
tant west. 

‘* Recalling the scenes of the past, my 
mind reverts to the 19th of October, 
1849, when, in solemn silence, I left 
what, next to God, was dearest to my 
heart—my friends, my loving wife, and 
little children. As I pursued my 
journey, in company with my brethren, 
many conflicting feelings occupied my 
bosom—the gardens and fields around 
our beloved city were exchanged for the 
vast wilderness which lay spread out be- 
fore us for a thousand miles. If my 
mind still glanced onward, there was the 
stormy main, and, in the far distant per- 
spective, a land of strangers—the field 
of my mission. We were hastening 
further, and still further from the mighty 
magnet—HomeE! but we knew that the 
work in which we were engaged was to 
carry light to those who sat in darkness. 
and in the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, and our bosoms glowed with love 
and our tears were wiped away. 

‘‘Some judged our horses were too 
enfeebled to bear us over the mighty 
plain; but when snows began to fall, 
winds swept our pathway, and enabled 
us to pass without difficulty, while, on 
our right and left, the country was 
deeply covered for hundreds of miles. 

‘‘One day, as we were taking our 
noon-tide meal, and our horses were 
quietly grazing on the prairies, the fol- 
lowing scene occurred: A. startling 
shout resounded through our little camp 
—Toarms! To arms! The [ndhans are 
upon us’ We looked and beheld a spec- 
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tacle, grand, imposing and fearful. Two 
hundred warriors upon their furious 
steeds, painted, armed and clothed with 
all the horrors of war, rushing towards 
us like a mighty torrent. In a moment 
we placed ourselves in an attitude of de- 
fence. But could we expect with thirty 
men to withstand this powerful host? 
Onward came the savage band with ac- 
celerated speed, as a mighty rock, loosed 
from the mountain’s brow, rushes impetu- 
ously downward, sweeping, overturning, 
and burying everything in its course. 
We saw it was their intention to crush us 
beneath the feet of their foaming charg- 
ers. Now they were within a few paces, 
and in another moment we should be 
overwhelmed, when, lo! an alarm like 
an electric shock struck through their 
ranks and stayed their career, as an 
avalanche, sweeping down the mountain 
side, stops in the midst of its course by 
the power of a hand unseen—the Lord 
had said, Zouch not mine anointed and 
do my prophets no harm! 

‘Many incidents occurred which often 
called forth the remark, that in our past 
experience, the hand of the Lord had 
never been more visibly manifested. 
When we arrived on the banks of the 
great Missouri, her waters immediately 
congealed for the first time during the 
season, thus forming a _ bridge over 
which we passed to the other side: this 
was no sooner accomplished than the 
torrent ran as before. 

‘On arriving at Kanesville, we were 
saluted with shoutings, firing of cannons, 
songs of rejoicing, and other demonstra- 
tions of welcome. During the few days 
of our stay, we experienced universal 
kindness from the Saints. I shall never 
forget the parting with President Hyde, 
and the deep interest he manifested for 
myself and mission, as he gave me an 
affectionate farewell, and in the fullness 
the Powers of 
Heaven to protect me from evil in that 
stronghold of superstition. 

‘-[ passed through Mount Pisgah and 
Garden Grove. At both places I much 
enjoyed the society of my old acquaint- 
ances. I proceeded to Nauvoo. I 
gazed upon its ruins—the direful work of 
mobocracy. My heart sickened as I 
contemplated that once beautiful city, 
filled with songs of rejoicing and _ all 
that was good and virtuous, where the 
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voice of the Prophet had sounded forth 
upon the ears of thousands the deep and 
heavenly mysteries that had been con- 
cealed for ages: there we had met 
together, oft relating the sad tale of our 
past woes—the bitter cup of persecution 
of which we had taken such abundant 
draughts: there the old and young had 
rejoiced together in the blessings of the 
new and everlasting covenant. But now, 
oh, how sad the change! the moss was 
growing upon the buildings which were 
fast crumbling down, the windows were 
broken in, the doors were shaking to and 
fro by the wind upon their rusty, creak- 
ing hinges; the lovely Temple of our 
God—once the admiration and astonish- 
ment of the world and the hope of the 
Saints—was burned, and her blackened 
walls were falling upon each other. 
Ever and anon a head would be thrust 
through the windows to gaze upon the 
traveller; but these were not Saints: the 
people who now dwelt in those houses, 
who walked those streets, believed not in 
Jesus, the son of God—they were pro- 
fessed infidels! 

‘Shortly after, I entered another 
place of painful interest in the history of 
the Saints. If, on ordinary occasions, 
words are too weak to convey the feel- 
ings of the soul, where shall I find 
language to portray the thoughts that 
agitated my mind as I entered Carthage? 
There, but a few years before, was a 
scene over which my breast alternately 
glows and chills with horror and indigna- 
tion. Here, an infamous mob were 
imbruing their hands in the blood of 
our beloved Prophet and _ Patriarch, 
Joseph and Hyrum. Oh earth! then 
flowed on thy cold bosom the blood of 
thy noblest and best. Who were those 
MartyreD Ones? Ask the ministering 
angels from on high!—Ask the demons 
of the dark abyss!—Ask the mighty 
throng whom they have guided to péace, 
knowledge, wisdom and power! And 
who are they? My friends—the friends 
of millions—the friends of Oniversal 
Man. 

“Over that guilty place there seemed 
to hang the gloom of death—the emblem 
of the deed which was passed, and the 
foreshadowing of righteous retribution. 
Although hungry and fatigued, nothing 


could induce me to eat or drink among 
that accursed and polluted people. 


“In St. Louis we found a large branch 
of the Church of nearly 4,000 members. 
We were kindly received ; and it was de- 
lightful to see them assembled in their 
spacious and beautiful hall. The com- 
pleteness of their organization reflects 
the highest credit upon their officers. 

‘‘On the 25th of March I left New 
York on board the Shannon. I had a 
pleasant voyage over the great waters, 
and at length, on the rgth of April came 
in sight of Albion’s shores. I never 
beheld a more lovely morning. Every- 
thing wore an enchanting appearance. 
A cheering, calm serenity rested upon the 
broad bosom of the waters. Old Eng- 
land lay before me besprinkled with 
farms and multitudes of human dwellings, 
with beautiful hawthorn hedges and 
newly ploughed grounds. Around about 
on the waters, in full view, were ships of 
all nations, some passing in one direc- 
tion and some in another. In the midst 
of this enchanting scene, my feelings 
quickly changed from the high-thrilling 
tone of animation and fell into pensive 
melancholy, as thoughts of my loved 
home crowded upon my mind. Six long 
months I had been augmenting the dis- 
tance between myself and those I love, 
and still I must continue to do so. 
Things certainly appeared strange to me 
when | thought of the unknown future 
of my mission. But the Lord of the 
whole earth had sent me, and in his 
name I was resolved ever to go forward. 

“‘On my arrival at Liverpool I was priv- 
ileged with the company of Elders 
Erastus ‘Snow, Franklin D. Richards, 
aud President Pratt’s family. After 
leaving this city I visited the following 
conferences :—Manchester, Macclesfield, 
Birmingham, Cheltenham, South Con- 
ference, London, and Southampton. 
Presidents, officers, and members re- 
ceived me with kindness, and contributed 
liberally towards my mission; and, 
though I have not had the opportunity 
of visiting Cambria’s Hills, the Welsh 
brethren have sent donations with all 
that nobleness of soul which gives un- 
asked. 

‘* How changed my feelings from what 
they were some eight years ago. Then, 
I might say, I entered Britain a lonely 
foreigner, unacquainted with the man- 
ners, laws, customs and institutions of 
the country. Now, I felt myself com- 
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paratively at home. Many who were 
my children in the Gospel, surrounded 
me as I passed through those conferences 
where I had formerly labored. I also 
had the pleasure of seeing men whom I 
had baptized on my former mission, now 
preaching the gospel and presiding over 
Important conferences. 

‘*The traveller in the desert some- 
times finds a green spot which stands in 
deep contrast to the barrenness of sur- 
rounding nature. England appears thus, 
now I am about to leave its shores for 
the lands of darkness. The voices of a 
thousand friends are dying away in the 
distance, while before me is a land of 
strangers, whose tongues soon will sound 
in my ears like the jargon of Babal. I 
have been refreshed with the company 
of so many kind friends, and go forth 
on my mission with renewed energy of 
body and mind. 

‘*To-morrow I leave this place for 
Italy. Farewell my dear sister, and 
may Heaven’s choicest blessings be your 
continued portion is the prayer of 

Your affectionate brother, 
LORENZO SNOW. 


‘“ To Miss Eliza R. Snow, 
Great Salt Lake City, Calfornia.”’ 


Even the address of this fascinating 
letter is historically valuable, for it re- 
minds us that Utah was once a part of 
the province of Upper California; but 
it is the beautiful enthusiasm, tenderness 
of the spirit and tone, and the graphic 
eloquence of the description which con- 
stitutes the charm of this gem of episto- 
lary literature. Indeed the whole series 
of Lorenzo Snow’s letters, both of the 
‘‘Ttalian Mission’’ and the ‘‘ Palestine 
Tourists,’’ would be ranked by any au- 
thor in the catalogue of literature. 
Letter 2 was addressed to F. D. Rich- 
ards from Genoa; the following is Let- 
ter 3, and addressed to President Young: 


‘‘La Tour, VALLEY DE LUSURNE, 
PIEDMON’, ITALIE, 
November tst, 1850. 


“‘ Dear President Young :— 

‘©When I arrived at Liverpool, I 
sent you a letter, in conjunction with 
Brothers Erastus and Franklin, which I 
hope you duly received. Soon after- 
wards, as I contemplated the condition 
of Italy, with deep solicitude to know 
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the mind of the Spirit as to where I 
should commence my labors, I found 
that all was dark in Sicily, and hostile 
laws would exclude our efforts. No 
opening appeared in the cities of Italy ; 
but the history of the Waldenses at- 
tracted my attention. 

‘*Amid the ages of darkness and 
cruelty they had stood immovable, al- 
most as the wave-beaten rock in the 
stormy ocean. When the Anathemas of 
Rome shook the world, and princes fell 
from their thrones, they dared to brave 
the mandates of the Pope and the armies 
of the mighty. They appeared to my mind 
like the rose in the wilderness, or the 
bow in the cloud. The night of time 
has overspread their origin; but these 
dissenters from Rome existed ages before 
Luther was born. During the fierce 
persecutions to which they have been 
subjected, their limits have greatly de- 
creased. A few narrow valleys, which 
are in some places only a bow’s shot in 
breadth, are all that remain in their pos- 
session, except the mountains by which 
they are engirdled. But a period of 
deep calm has at length arrived; and, 
since the storm of revolution swept over 
Europe, they have received many privi- 
leges from the Sardinian Govern- 
ment. Thus, the way was opened only 
a short period before the appointment 
of this mission, and no other portion of 
Italy is governed by such favorable laws 

‘“*A flood of light seemed to burst 
upon my mind when I thought upon the 
subject, and I endeavored to procure 
some information in relation to this peo- 
ple. The librarian to whom I applied 
informed me he had a work of the des- 
cription I required, but it had just been 
taken. He had scarcely finished the 
sentence when a lady entered with the 
book. ‘‘Oh,’’ said he, ‘‘ this is a re- 
markable circumstance, this gentleman 
has just called for that book.” I was 
soon convinced that this people were 
worthy to receive the first proclamation 
of the Gospel in Italy. 

‘¢T made a short sojourn in England, 
and visited several conferences. Going 
to London, after so many years of ab- 
sence, was a circumstance of uncommon 
interest. The happiness I experienced 
during two weeks’ stay was no small com- 
pensation for the anxieties and difficul- 
ties which I had endured in carrying on 
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the work of the Lord there for two 

ears immediately after its foundation 
had been laid by yourself, Elders Kim- 
ball, Woodruff, and George A. Smith. 
When I received my appointment to that 
city I found thirty or forty members ; 
now 3,000, and many had emigrated. 
It is one of the largest and most impor- 
tant conferences in England. Here I 
became acquainted with Elder Stenhouse, 
president of the Southampton Confer- 
ence. After consultation with Brother 
Franklin, I felt that it was the mind of 
the Spirit that he should accompany me 
on this mission. I therefore proceeded 
with him to Southampton. During his 
preparation for departure we went to 
Portsmouth ; and, among ‘‘ the forces of 
the Gentiles’? we visited the Victory, the 
vessel in which Lord Nelson met his 
death. We were very politely shown the 
varied departments of this mammoth of 
the deep, the spot where Nelson fell, and 
the cabin where he expired. 

«* The hour at length arrived for leav- 
ing the last home of the Saints. In the 
parting of Elder Stenhouse with his wife 
and friends, I was forcibly reminded of 
what I had experienced in leaving my 
own. As we withdrew from this scene 
of sorrow I observed, ‘ Did the people of 
Italy but Avow the heart-rending sacri- 
fices we have made for their sakes, they 
could have no heart to persecute.’ 

*‘On the 15th of June we left South- 
ampton by the steam-boat Wonder, for 
Havre de Grace, and then proceeded 1m- 
mediately to Paris. After having our 
passports countersigned, we continued 
our journey through the _ beautiful 
country of southern France. We passed 
through Lyons, and arrived at Marseille 
in about four days from leaving Paris. 
We then embarked on the clear blue 
waters of the Mediterranean for Antibes, 
the last French port. By disembarking 
there weescaped being detained six days 
in quarantine, under the burning sun of 
Genoa. We then travelled to Nice, the 
first town in Italy. Here Catholicism 
began to show itself more prominently. 
Priests were numerous. Images of the 
Holy Virgin, with the infant Jesus in her 
arms, were to be seen on the corner- 
house of every street and on the front of 
many others. 

‘« We left Nice by diligence and trav- 
elled by the shores of the Mediterranean. 


It was the feast-day of John the Baptist. 
Labor was entirely suspended, and all 
seemed to enjoy themselves in honor of 
this great man. We certainly saw some 
hundreds of priests—rather a gloomy in- 
troduction. On the 25th of June we ar- 
rived at Genoa. Here we called upon 
the Lord and offered the gratitude and 
praise of our souls for his providence. 
We had accomplished this journey, of 
nearly 1,200 miles, much quicker than 
we had anticipated. From the time we 
left England, we had only spent three 
nights in bed. 

«June 27th.—This is the feast-day to 
St. Peter. Again all work is suspended 
and the people enjoying themselves. 
Jesus said, the fathers killed the prophets 
and their children build their tombs and 
garnish their sepulchres. The fathers 
beheaded John and crucified Peter: 
this week we have witnessed feastings and 
rejoicings in honor of their names. 
Pleasing reflections—staz vation!—bonds! 
imprisonment! — and martyrdom! and 
subsequent generations paying us divine 
honors. 

‘‘T visited the cathedral of St. Lo- 
renzo, and beheld the most superb and 
richly decorated interior of anv building 
I had ever seen. As we entered, our at- 
tention was immediately attracted by the 
grand altar. Here was a display of 
richly cut candlesticks and vases, glitter- 
ing with gold and silver gilding. In the 
former were candles of four or five feet 
long, and in the latter a most delightful 
association of flowers. On each side of 
this building were six recesses, where 
were fixed small altars, upon which stood 
across, with an emblem of Jesus, sur- 
rounded with candles and flowers on a 
small scale. Before them were benches 
for the accommodation of the devoted. 
The side wall of each recess had a paint- 
ting representing, in full size, some par- 
ticular person in the act of devotion. 
These worshippers were portrayed, in 
some instances, as holding a levee, with 
‘*Holy Mary, Mother of God,” who was 
well surrounded with young warbling 
angels, who had been assisted in their 
descent with eagles’ wings! Others were 
represented with volumes of smoke 
around them thickly studded with 
young cherubs, who were blowing pro- 
fusely upon the worshipper, while they 
were loaded with garlands to encircle 
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his brow. Two beautifully cut and 
spiraled pillars of choice stone stood at 
the extent of each recess, supporting an 
arched roof, which was also richly 
painted. Between every two pillars 
were placed the statue of one of the an- 
cient apostles. The design and execution 
of these monuments of departed worth 
elicited our admiration. 

“The roof of the building was com- 
pletely covered with paintings, repre- 
senting the prominent circumstances re- 
corded in the New Testament. Each 
picture was surrounded with massive gilt 
mouldings. On the dome over the 
grand altar was a representation of the 
day of Pentecost. The Holy Ghost, in 
its plentitude of power, was portrayed 
in the descent of the dove while 
tongues of fire in glowing colors, rested 
upon the disciples. 

‘*Two rows of large massive pillars, 
from one end of the church to the other, 
stood erect from floor to roof; each side 
of which was filled with seats for the 
congregation, while the centre was left 
for visitors and those approaching the 
altar. Here we sat, and while the un- 
meaning sounds of the preacher fell 
upon our ears, our minds were absorbed 
in the contemplation of the beauty and 
richness of art, the power of unity, and 
the darkness of human understanding, 
as the monuments of each were around, 
before, and above us. 

us On the rst of July, Elders Stenhouse 
and Toronto left Genoa, according to my 
appointment, to visit the Protestant val- 
leys of Piedmont. On the 23d of the 
same month I left Genoa, passing through 
the city of Turin, the capital of the 
Sardinian States, and arrived at La 
Tour, in the valley of Lusurne. 

‘<The country in which I now found 
myself, bears a striking resemblance to 
the valley of the Great Salt Lake. 
Piedmont is situated at the foot of the 
Alps, the highest mountains in Europe. 
The scenes of this land embrace all the 
variety of a region where the heavens 
and the earthseemto meet. The clouds 
often enwrap these mighty eminences and 
hide their frowning grandeurs from our 
eyes. At other times they are covered 
with snow, while at their feet the vine 
and fig-tree are ripening their fruit. A 
poet has said of this identical locality in 
which we are placed— 
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There is a scene would well repay 

The toil-of many a weary day; 

And every form of nature there, 

Wood, rock, and stream, and sunset rare, 
All seem to bid the traveller rest; 

For ne'er from tower or mountain crest, 
In emerald vale or sunny plain, 

Shall he behold such scenes again, 


‘‘The Protestant inhabitants are 
called Vaudots or Waldenses. They 
number about 21,000: there are also about 
5,000 Catholics. The fertile portion of 
these valleys are rich in their produc- 
tions; but two-thirds or more present 
nothing but precipices, ravines, and 
rocky districts, or such as have a north- 
ern aspect. The inhabitants are far too 
numerous, according to the nature of the 
soil. They are often compelled to carry 
mould on their backs to form a garden 
amid the barren rocks. The French 
language is generally understood, but in 
many parts it is spoken very imperfectly 
and with an admixture of provincialism 
and Italian. The latter is understood 
by a considerable number of persons, 
but it is not extensively used. In fact, 
this is a place where there are at least 
five distinct dialects spoken by different 
classes. 

‘‘ During our protracted journey, the 
health of Brother Toronto had been con- 
siderably affected, but this salubrious 
clime having re-invigorated his frame, 
he became very anxious to visit his 
friends in Sicily. As I felt it proper for 
him to do so, he took his departure at 
the beginning of August. 

‘Soon after my arrival here, I con- 
sidered it necessary to issue a publication 
in French; accordingly I wrote and com- 
piled a work, entitled, Zhe Voice of 
Joseph, containing ‘Visions of Joseph 
Smith, ’__Discovery of Gold Plates filled 
with Egyptian characters and_hiero- 
glyphics —.Their translation into the 
English language by the aid of the 
Urim and Thummimn—The Sacred His- 
tory of Ancient America now clearly re- 
vealed from the earliest ages after the 
Flood to the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury of the Christian Era—Organization 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints—Their Persecutions—Expul- 
sion from the States of Missouri and 
Illinois—Martyrdom of Joseph and Hy- 
rum Smith — Banishment of many 
thousand Saints—Their Travels in the 
Western Wilderness—Their present lo- 
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cation in Upper California—Their Or- 
ganization of the ‘State of Deseret ’— 
The Missionary Labors of their Elders— 
Sketch of their Faith and Doctrine. 

‘After fruitless endeavers to find a 
proper person to translate this work, I 
found it necessary to send it to England, 
where, through the kindness of Elder 
Orson Pratt, it was translated by a pro- 
fessor from the University of Paris. 

‘«T felt assured that the lord had di- 
rected us to a branch of the House of 
Israel; and I was rejoiced to behold 
many countenances that remind me of 
those with whom I had been associated 
in the valleys of the West. We endeav- 
ored to lay a foundation for future use- 
fulness in silently preparing the minds of 
the people for the reception of the Gos- 
pel, by cultivating friendly feelings in 
the bosoms of those by whom we were 
surrounded. Yet I felt it rather singular, 
and no small tax upon patience, to be 
weeks and months in the midst of an in- 
teresting people, without being actively 
and publicly engaged in communicating 
the great principles which I had come to 
promulgate. But, as I felt it was the 
mind of the Spirit that we should pro- 
ceed at first by slow and cautious steps, 
I submitted to the will of heaven. 

‘‘While surrounded by strangers in a 
land of darkness, many circumstances 
occurred of great importance to us, 
though they may not appear so to those 
unacquainted with the peculiar difficulties 
with which we had to grapple. One in- 
cident I will extract from my private 
journal : 

«* «September 6th.—This morning my 
attention was directed to Joseph Grey, a 


.boy three years of age, the youngest 


child of our host. Many friends had 
been to see the child, as to all human ap- 
pearances his end was nigh at hand. I 
went to see him in the afternoon; death 
was making havoc of his body——his 
former healthy frame was now reduced 
to a skeleton, and it was only by close 
observation we could discern that he 
was alive. As I reflected upon our situ- 
ation, and beheld this effort of the 
Prince of darkness to raise a barrier 
against us and the establishment of the 
Gospel, my mirtd was fully awakened to 
a sense of our position. For some 
hours before I retired to rest, I called 
upon the Lord to assist us at this time. 


My feelings on this occasion will not 
easily be erased from memory. 
«September 7th.— This morning I 
proposed to Elder Stenhouse we should 
fast and retire to the mountains and 


pray. As we departed we called and 
saw the child—his eye-balls turned up- 
wards; his eye-lids fell and closed; his 
face and ears were thin, and wore the 
pale marble hue indicative of approach- 
ing dissolution The cold perspiration 
of death covered his body, and the 
principle of life was nearly exhausted. 
Madam Grey and other females. were 
sobbing, while Monsieur Grey hung his 
head and whispered to us, // meurt/ L 
meurt! (He dies! he dies!) 

“After a little rest upon the moun- 
tain,s aside from any likelihood of inter- 
ruption, we then called upon the Lord 
in solemn prayer to spare the life of the 
child. As I reflected on the course we 
wished to pursue, the claims that we 
should soon advance to the world, I re- 
garded this circumstance as one of vast 
importance. I know not of any sacri- 
fice which I could possibly make that I 
was not willing to offer, that the Lord 
might grant our requests. 

“(We returned about three o'clock in 
the afternoon, and having consecrated 
some oil, I annointed my hand and laid 
it upon his head, while we silently 
offered up the desires of our hearts for 
his restoration. A few hours afterward 
we called, and his father, with a smile 
of thankfulness, said: MMfveux beaucoup, 
beaucoup! (Better much, much.) 

‘‘September 8.—The child had been 
so well during the past night the par- 
ents had been enabled to betake them- 
selves to rest, which they had not done 
for some time before, and to-day they 
could leave him and attend to the busi- 
ness of the house. As I called to see 
him Madam Grey expressed her joy in 
his restoration. I, in turn, remarked— 
ft Dio adi cielo ha fatto questa per vot. 
(the God of heaven has done this for 
you.) 

“Finding circumstances as favorable 
as could be expected, I considered it 
wisdom to send for Elder Jabez Wood- 
ward of London, with whom I had 
formed an acquaintance while in that 
city. By the exertions of Elder Mar- 
getts, president of the London Confer- 
ence, and the hberality of the Saints, he 
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was enabled to join us on the 18th of 
September. The following day, being 
eleven months from the time the for- 
eign missions left the City of the Great 
Salt Lake, I proposed we should com- 
mence our public business. 


“‘Tt was well known that we had come 
to establish a church. This was looked 
upon by many as an impossibility. But 
we now found we had the materials 
marvellously assembled from four differ- 
ent nations, viz: England, Scotland, 
Italy, and America. With one member 
from each of these countries we pro- 
ceeded to organize the Church. We as- 
cended a very high mountain, a little 
clistance from La Tour, and having taken 


our position ona bold projecting rock, 


we sung praises to the God of Heaven 
and offered up the following prayer: 


We, thy servants, Holy Father, come before 
Thee upon these mountains, and ask Thee to look 
upon us in an especial manner, and regard our pe- 
titions as one friend regards the peculiar requests of 
another. Forgive all our sins and transgressions, 
let them no more be remembered. Look, O Lord, 
upon our many sacrifices in leaving our wives, our 
children, and country, to obey Thy voice in offering 
salvation to this people. Receive our gratitude in 
having preserved us from destruction amid the cold 
wintry blasts, and from the hostile savages of the 
deserts of America—in having led us by the Holy 
Ghost to these valleys of Piedmont. Thou hast 
shown us that here Thou hast hid up a portion of 
the House of Israel. In Thy name we this day lift 
into view, before this people and this nation, the en- 
sign of Thy martyred Prophet and Patriarch— 
Joseph and Hyrum Smith—the ensign of the 
fulness of the Gospel—the ensign of thy king- 
dom once more established among men. O Lord, 
God of our fathers, protect Thou this banner. 
Lend us of thine Almighty aid in maintaining it be- 
tore the view of these dark and benighted nations. 
May it wave triumphantly from this time forth, till all 
Israel shall have heard and received the fulness of 
Thy Gospel and have been delivered from their bon- 
dage. May their bands now be broken and the 
scales of darkness fall from their eyes. From the 
lifting up of this ensign may a voice go forth among 
the people of these mountains and valleys, and 
throughout the length and breadth of this land; and 
may it go forth and be unto thine e/ec? as the voice 
of the I.ord, that the Holy Spirit may fall upon 
them, imparting knowledge in dreams and visions 
concerning this hour of their redemption. As the 
report of us, ‘hy servants, shall spread abroad, may 
it awaken feelings of anxiety with the honest, to 
learn of Thy doings, and to seek speedily the path 
of knowledge. 

Whomsoever among this people shall employ 
his influence, riches, or learning to promote the es— 
tablishment, of Thy Gospel in these nations, may he 
be crowned with honors in this world, and in the 
world to come crowned with eternal life. Whoso- 
ever shall use his influence or power to hinder the 
establishment of Thy Gospel in this country, may he 
become, in a surprising manner before the eyes of 
all these nations, a monument of weakness, folly, 
shame and disgrace. Suffer us not to be overcome 


by our enemies in the accomplishment of this busi- 
ness upon which we have been sent. Let messen- 
gers be prepared and sent forth from Heaven to help 
us in our weakness and feebleness, and to take the 
oversight of this work and lead us to a glorious con- 
summation. 

Remember our families: preserve our lives 
and hearts from all evil, that, when we shall have 
finished our missions, we may return safely to the 
bosom of our families. Bless Elder Toronto in 
Sicily and give him influence and power to lead to 
salvation many of his father’s house and kindred. 
Bless President Young and his Council, the Quorum 
of the Twelve Apostles and Thy Saints universally ; 
and to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost, shall be the praise, honor, and glory, now 
and forever. Amen, 


“ Other proceedings of the day I ex- 
tract from the journal of the mission: 


“**Moved by Elder Snow that the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints be now organized in Italy. Sec- 
onded and carried. 

“**Moved by Elder Stenhouse that 
Elder Lorenzo Snow, of the Quorum of 
the Twelve Apostles, be sustained Presi- 
dent of the Church in Italy. Seconded 
and carried. 

“**Moved by Elder Snow that Elder 
Stenhouse be secretary of the Church in 
Italy. Seconded and carried. 


‘¢¢The Church in this country, this 
day, is composed of the following:— 
Lorenzo Snow, of the Quorum of the 
Twelve Apostles, Joseph Toronto, of 
the Quorum sot Seventies; las Baw ee 
Stenhouse, elder, and Jabez Woodward, 
elder. 

‘««We then sung, ‘ Praise to the man 
who communed with Jehovah.’ After 
which Elder Stenhouse engaged in 
prayer, calling upon the Lord to bless 
and preserve our wives and families, and 
all who administer to their wants during 
our absence. 

««¢ Wlder Woodward then implored the 
outpouring of the Spirit of God upon 
the honest in heart among the ministers 
and people of these lands. 


««* Elder Snow followed, calling upon 
the God of our fathers, in mighty prayer, 
to bless and sanction the proceedings of 
this day, and crown our future efforts 
with success. 

‘©¢ As the Spirit of God rested upon 
us, we ‘felt it was good to be here.’ 
After singing a song of Zion, Elder 
Snow prophesied and said: ‘The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, now organized, will increase and 
multiply, and continue its existence in 
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Italy till that portion of Israel, dwelling 
in these countries, shall have heard and 
received the fulness of the Gospel.’ 

«««Elder Stenhouse prophesied and 
said: ‘From this time the work will 
commence, and nothing will hinder its 
progress ; and before we are called to re- 
turn, many will rejoice and bear testi- 
mony to the principles of Truth.’ 

«¢<Elder Woodward prophesied and 
said: ‘The opposition which may be 
brought against this Church will, in a 
visible and peculiar manner,:advance its 
interests; and the work of God will at 
length go from this land to other nations 
of the earth.’ 

“«« After we had sung, prayed, and 
prophesied, Elder Snow laid his hands 
upon the head of Elder Stenhouse, and, 
through the operations of the Spirit, was 
led to comfort and cheer his soul with 
the things of the Kingdom. He then 
laid his hands upon the head of Elder 
Woodward, and prayed that he might 
have the power to act as Aaron, and 
speak unto the people by the power of 
God.’ 

*** Having now finished the business 
for which we assembled, we felt reluc- 
tant to leave the spot where we had re- 
joiced so much in the goodness of the 
Lord. From the nature of our proceed- 
ings—the fruitfulness of the mountains— 
the rich variety around—and the impreg- 
nable fortress of mountains behind, 
Elder Snow proposed that this mountain 
be known amoung the people of God, 
henceforth and forever, as Mount 
Bricuam, and the rock upon which we 
stood, the Rock or PRopHEcy.’ 

‘“We descended the mount and reached 
La Tour about six o clock in the even- 
ing. As a sign to all who might visit 
us, we nailed to the wall of my chamber 
the likeness of Joseph and Hyrum 
Smith. From that day opportunities 
began to occur for proclaiming our 
message. \ 

‘There \is an English gentleman re- 
siding here} whose name has an almost 
magical effect upon the Protestants. He 
has materially assisted the schools and 
other benevolent institutions. Your 
recommend (the only one I had) pro- 
cured me a ready and cheerful intro- 
duction to this gentleman, which re- 
sulted in several interesting interviews. 
On one of those occasions he said, as 
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he retired, ‘You shall receive no oppost- 
tion on my part; and if you preach the 
Gospel as faithfully to all in these valleys 
as to me, you need fear no reproach in 
the day of Judgment.’ 


‘‘The Protestant chapels here are 
called temples. The first that was ever 
erected was that of St Lorenzo. It has 
long since crumbled into ruins; but a 
Catholic chapel. has been erected which 
now bears the name. One day we were 
invited to the residence of the officiating 
priest. We received every attention 
from our host and were provided with a 
dinner which, for excellence and variety, 
exceeded anything we had enjoyed in 
Italy. When viewing his chapel, we 
took the opportunity of presenting the 
Truth of the Gospel. He listened with 
great attention and proposed many in- 
teresting questions with regard to mod- 
ern revelation. Although we had in- 
tended to return to our residence, he in- 
sisted very strenuously that we should 
stay over night. He presented me with 
an Italian grammar, in which he in- 
scribed his name. In the morning, after 
an early breakfast, he accompanied us 
some miles on our way. 


‘*It is customary among the Protes- 
tants to hold small meetings in private 
houses for religious worship. These are 
called ‘‘ Re-unions.’’ We attend them; 
and sometimes are permitted to speak 
upon our principles. This has produced 
some little stir among the officta/s; anda 
short time since we received an invita- 
tion to attend a public meeting and 
answer some questions relative to our 
mission. We did so, and found some of 
the most talented ministers present, with 
an evident desire to crush our efforts. 
But after we had preached and discussed 
for three hours, one man, at least, re- 
tired with the conviction that we were 
the servants of the Lord. 


‘*On the 27th of October, this person 
presented himself as a candidate for 
baptism. The introduction of the 
principles of Truth in all countries 
has more or less been attended with 
anxiety and difficulty; of these we 
have had our share. It was, there- 
fore, with no small degree of pleas- 
ure I went down to the river side to 
attend to this ordinance. Peculiar, in- 
deed, were my feelings when I thought 
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on the past, the present, and, en- 
deavored to penetrate the dark labyrinth 
of unborntime. I rejoiced that the Lord 
had thus far blessed our efforts, and en- 
abled me to open the door of the King- 
dom in dark and benighted Italy. My 
brethren stood on the river bank—the 
only human witnesses of this interesting 
scene. Having long desired this event- 
ful time, sweet to us all were the soft 
sounds of the Italian, as I administered 


and opened a door which no man can 


shut. 

**Tales of slander against the Saints 
have been circulated around us already. 
The list of lies which we have seen in 
print here might bleach the memory of 
many a vile traducer in other lands. 
From the rise of the Church to the 
death of Joseph, all the principal facts 
have been changed for the foulest mis- 
representations. But this is a small part 
of our difficulties. We have to preach, 
on the one hand, to a people, nominally 
Protestants, but who have been, from 
time immemorial, in a church where any 
organized dissent has been unknown. 
The people regard any innovation as an 
attempt to drag them from the banner of 
their martyred ancestry. On the other 
hand we have the Catholics, with their 
proud pretensions to a priesthood of 
apostolic origin. Our presence in this 
land is only just tolerated and not recog- 
nized as any right, founded upon estab- 
lished laws. Liberty is only as yet in 
the bud; and the poet says, ‘The bud 
may have a bitter taste.’ But while 
surrounded with difficulties that seem 
loftier than the snow-crowned Alps, I 
can lift up my head asa servant of God 
and rejoice in the anticipation of final 
triumph. Our course is often dark and 
difficult; but I believe that, however 
slow it may be for awhile, it will ulti- 
mately be brightened with complete 
success. Popery, ignorance, and super- 
stition form a three fold barrier to our 
attempts. Strange customs, laws, and 
languages surround us on every side. 
In a word, we feel that we are in Italy— 
the polluted fountain which has over- 
spread the earth with her defiling waters. 

‘(Ta Tour is the principal town in 
the Protestant valleys. Here there is a 
large Catholic chapel, with a number of 
officiating priests. There isa Protestant 
college, with several professors and about 


seventy students. They have also a 
large chapel in course of erection, prin- 
cipally by English liberality. 

‘‘Having thus given you a sketch of 
my travels and proceedings, I close with 
my kind love to yourself and family, 
Elders Kimball and Richards, and all 
the Saints. 

‘I am, dear President Young, 

Yours very affectionately, 
: LorENzZO SNow., 
Prest. Brigham Young, 


fs) 
Great Salt Lake City, California.” 


Letter 4 was addressed to Franklin D. 
Richards, president of the British Mis- 
sion; the next was addressed to Orson 
Hyde, president of the Quorum of the 
Twelve at that time. We give it entire 
in consideration of its historical value 
and interest : 


“‘TurRIN, ITaLy, January 25, 1851. 
“* Dear President Hyde: 


‘* After seven months’ residence in 
Italy, Iam going to bid it farewell for a 
season. If the attractions of physical 
nature could command all my attention, 
I might long linger to gaze upon these 
realms of loveliness. One might travel 
far over the earth before he finds a 
fairer clime. Here man dwells beneath 
an almost cloudless sky. The sun 
scarcely hides his face in summer or win- 
ter; and when, at eventide, his golden 
glories fade behind the western hills, the 
silver stars shed a serene lustre over the 
blue vault of immensity. But, the re- 
membrance of the moral scenery amid 
which I have been moving will be more 
imperishably engraved on my spirit than 
all the brightness of the firmament, or 
the verdure of prairies enamelled with 
ten thousand flowers. Amid the loveli- 
ness of nature I found the soul of man 
like a wilderness. From the palace of 
the king to the lone cottage on the 
mountain, all was shrouded in spiritual 
darkness. Protestant and Papist looked 
upon each other as outcasts from the 
hopes of eternity, but regarded them- 
selves as the favorites of heaven. And 
thus they had done from time imme- 
morial. The changing ephemeral sec- 
tarianism of England and America is in 
many respects unlike the sturdy super- 
stition of this country. Here Protest- 
antism is not the offspring of boasted 
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modern reformation; but may fairly dis- 
pute with Rome as to which is the oldest 
in apostacy. Every man holds a creed 
which has been transmitted from sire to 
son for a thousand years, whether he be 
Protestant or Catholic; and often he 
will lay his hand on his heart and swear 
by the faith of his forefathers, that he 
will live and die as they have lived and 
died. 

‘‘The Protestants form a very small 
minority. They have been harassed for 
centuries by fierce attacks from powerful 
armies of Catholics; but after sangui- 
nary persecutions, they have revived as 
the corn and grown as the vine. Once 
their last remnant was driven to Switzer- 
land; but a courageous minister, as- 
suming a military character, led them 
back victoriously to their native valleys. 
The portrait of this hero bears the fol- 
lowing inscription: 

=. “preach “and fight;: 1 have va 
double commission, and these two con- 
tests occupy my soul. Zion is now to 
be rebuilt, and the sword is needed as 
well as the trowel.’ 


‘*The English government has several 
times interfered in their behalf, and 
large donations have been sent to them 
from various Protestant countries. 
Many a tribute of admiration has been 
paid them by men of ability from the 
chief sects of Protestantism, till their 
church has been flattered into immeasur- 
able self-importance. 


‘‘The following hymn expresses the 


feelings engendered by their romantic 
situation: 


For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God, 
Thou hast made Thy children mighty 
By the touch of the mountain sod. 
Thou has fixed our ark of refuge 
Where the spoiler’s foot ne'er trod. 
For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God. 


Weare watchers of a beacon, 
Whose light must never die: 
We are guardians of an altar, 
‘Midst the silence of the sky. 
The rocks yield founts of courage, 
Struck forth as by Thy rod. 
For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God. 


For the dark, resounding caverns, 
Where Thy still, small voice is heard; 
For the strong pines of the forests, 
That by Thy breath are stirred; 


For the storm, on whose free pinions 

Thy Spirit walks abroad ; 
For the strength of the hills we bless Thee; 
Our God, our fathers’ God. 


a 


For the shadow of Thy presence 
Round our camp of rock outspread; 
For the stern defiles of battle, 
Bearing record of our dead; 
For the snows and for the torrents, 
For the free heart’s burial sod ;— 
For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God. 


‘Their self-esteem, joined with deep 
ignorance, presents a formidable opposi- 
tion to the progress of the Gospel. 
They have had so little intercourse with 
other parts of the earth—so little knowl- 
edge of anything beyond their own 
scenes of pastoral life, that it is difficult 
for them to, contemplate the great prin- 
ciples of temporal and eternal salvation. 

“One long round of almost unremit- 
ting toil is the portion of both sexes. 
The woman who is venerable with gray 
hairs is seen laden with wood, or heavy 
baskets of manure, while travelling the 
rugged paths of the mountains. No 
drudgery here but what must be shared 
by the delicate female frame. I have 
travelled far over the earth, from the 
confines of the torrid zone to the regions 
of eternal snow, but never before beheld 
a people with so many mental and phys- 
ical derangements, But the hour of their 
deliverance draws nigh. 

‘«The constitution of this kingdom 
affords no guarantee that we shail ever 
enjoy the same religious privileges as our 
brethren in England and other countries. 

‘*A merciful Providence has hitherto 
preserved us from being entangled in the 
meshes of the law. <A bookseller told 
me the other day that he was not allowed 
to sell a Bible. No work is permitted to 
be published that attacks the principles 
of Catholicism. I look with wonder upon 
the road by which the Lord hath led me 
since I came to this land. From the 
first day that I trod the Italian soil, 
there has been a chain of circumstances 
which has not sprung from chance, but 
from the wise arrangments of Him who 
ruleth in the kingdoms of men. I thank 
my Heavenly Father that I was _ re- 
strained from any attempt to hurry the 
great work with which I was entrusted. 
All the jealous policy of Italy has been 
hushed into repose by the comparative 
silence of our operations; and at the 
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same time no principle has been com- 
promised, no concession has been made, 
but from day to day we were always en- 
gaged forming some new acquaintance, 
or breaking down some ancient barrier 
of prejudice. ; 

‘«Such slowness was not agreeable to 
-measaman; but I look forward to the 
day when the stability and grandeur of 
our building will be an ample reward for 
those months of labor which may not 
have been attended with anything extra- 
ordinary in the eyes of those who judge 
merely by the external appearance of the 
moment. 

‘‘Here I may relate a dream, which, 
though simple in itself, presented a 
theme for meditation under our peculiar 
circumstances : 

*‘T thought I was in company with 
some friends descending a gentle slope 
of beautiful green, till we came to the 
bank of a large body of water. Here 
were two skiffs; and as I embarked in 
the one, my friends followed in the 
other. We moved slowly over the face 
of this wide-spreading bay, without 
wind or any exertion on our part. As 
we were on a fishing excursion, we were 
delighted to behold large and beautiful 
fish on the surface of the water all 
around to a vast distance. We beheld 
many persons spreading their nets and 
lines, but they seemed to be all station- 
ary, whereas we were in continual mo- 
tion. While passing one of .them I 
discovered that a fish had got upon my 
hook, and I thought it might, perhaps, 
disturb this-man’s feelings to have it 
caught, as it were, out of his hands; 
nevertheless we moved along and came 
to the shore. I then drew in my line, 
and was not a little surprised and morti- 
fied at the smallness of my prize. I 
thought it very strange that among such 
a vast multitude of noble, superior look- 
ing fish, I should have made so small a 
haul. But all my disappointment van- 
ished when I came to discover that its 
qualities were of a’ very extraordinary 
character. 

<¢While encircled by many persons of 
noble bearing and considerable intelli- 
gence, a prospect seemed opening for 
the employment of some among them 1n 
the work of the ministry. - But the Lord 
judgeth not as man judgeth. The first 
native in these valleys that I ordained to 


preach the Gospel was one who swayed . 
no extended influence and boasted no 
great natural abilities; but he sought 
the Lord with fasting and prayer and 
the Spirit began to rest upon him might- 
ily, showing him in the dreams of night 
the glorious reality of that work with 
which he had become associated. 

‘«Feeling it wisdom to send Elder 
Stenhouse to Switzerland and to leave 
Elder Woodward in Italy, and knowing 
the formidable character of the difficul- 
ties with which they must struggle, I 
resolved to bestow upon them such bless- 
ings as they required in the discharge of 
their important duties; and as there is 
power, knowledge, and wisdom in the 
High Priesthood, I felt it was according 
to the mind of the Spirit that they 
should be called to that office. 

‘*We have here no temple—no build- 
ing made by human hands, but the 
mountains tower around us, far above 
all the edifices which Protestants or 
Papists use in this country. On Sunday, 
the 24th of November, we ascended one 
of these eminences which seem to 
occupy a position between earth and sky, 
and which, on a former occasion, we 
had named ‘Mount Brigham,’ During 
our tedious ascent the sun shone forth in 
all his brightness; but in such parts as 
were shaded we found snow upon the 
ground, and many a craggy peak and 
rocky summit on every side was white 
with fleeces of winter. Having reached 
the spot we sought, we gazed with rap- 
ture on the enchanting scenes of sur- 
rounding nature. Before us was a plain 
so vast that it seemed as if immensity 
had become visible. All was level in 
this ocean of space, and yet no same- 
ness appeared on its fertile bosom. 
Here towns and cities were environed by 
the resources from which their inhabi- 
tants had been fed for ages. Ancient 
and far-famed Italy, the scene of our 
mission, was spread out like a vision be- 
fore our enchanted eyes. Light and 
shade produced their effect in that vast 
picture to a surprising degree; for while 
the clouds flung their shadows on one 
part, another was illuminated with the 
most brilliant sun-light as far as the eye 
could reach. But there was one hallow- 
ing reflection which threw all around a 
brighter lustre than the noon-tide firma- 
ment: it was in that place, two months 
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before, that we organized the Church of 
Jesus Christ in Italy. If we had stood 
upon a pavement of gold and diamonds, 
it would not have produced an impres- 
sion like the imperishable remembrance 
of that sacred scene. 

‘‘Amid the sublime display of the 
Creator’s works, we sung the praises of 
His Eternal Name and implored those 
gifts which our circumstances required. 

“TI then ordained Elder Woodward as 
a High Priest and asked my Heavenly 
Father to give him wisdom and strength 
to watch over the Church in Italy, what- 
ever might be the scenes through which 
it should have to pass, and that he might 
be enabled to extend the work which I 
had commenced. I also ordained Elder 
Stenhouse as a High Priest, and prayed 
that his way might be opened in Switz- 
erland for carrying forth the work of the 
Lord in that interesting country. 

‘In a few days afterwards Elder 
Stenhouse proceeded on his mission. 

“*Oh Italy! thou birth-place and burial- 
ground of the proud Ceesars, who swayed’st 
the sceptre of this mundane creation— 
land of literature and arts, and once the 
centre of the world’s civilization—who 
shall tell all the greatness which breathes 
in the story of thy past? and who, oh! 
who shall tell all the corruption which 
broods on thy bosom now? 

‘Land of flowers and fruitfulness of 
the vine, the olive and orange, all 
that blushes in beauty and charms with 
delicacy is spread o’er thy green fields, 
or grows in thy empire garden; but thy 
children are deep in pollution, and 
spring like thorns and thistles amid thy 
floral scenes of endless enchantment. 
From the wave-swept shores of the Med- 
iterranean to the base of the bleak 
Alpine region, thy sunny plains lie 
spread like a fairy realm. Here reposes 
the dust of millions that were mighty in 
ages gone by and flooded the earth with 
the fame of their deeds. Here are the 
fields that have been crimsoned with the 
blood of royalty, and have become the 
grave of dynasties. Poets that sung for 
the praises of nations, and princes that 
wielded the sceptre of power during many 
a crisis of the world’s history are laid low 
beneath the dust of thy fields and vine- 
yards. 

‘« But is there nought here save the tomb 
of the past? O, Italy! hath an eternal 


winter followed the summer of thy 
fame, and frosted the flowers of thy 
genius and clouded the sun-beams of 
thy glory? No! the future of thy 
story shall outshine the past, and thy 
children shall yet be more renowned than 
in the ages of old. Though the triple 
crown of earth’s proudest apostate shed a 
tinsel splendor over thy boundless super- 
stition, Truth shall yet be victorious 
amid thy Babylonish regions. Where 
triumphant warriors were stained with 
gore and princes reigned in the pomp of 
tyranny, the sure though tardy working of 
the Gospel now weaves a fairer wreath 
and wins a brighter crown. I see around 
me many an eye which will, one day, 
glisten with delight at the tidings of 
Eternal Truth, many a countenance which 
will adorn the assemblies of the Living 
God. There is yet the blood of heaven’s 
nobility within the hearts of many amid 
thy sons and daughters; and sooner will 
that blood stain the scaffold of martyr- 
dom than dishonor the manly spirits with 
which it is connected. 

‘*Geneva, February 6th. —I have re- 
served the closing of my letter till my 
arrival in Geneva. As I took my de- 
parture from Piedmont, much kindly 
feeling was manifested towards me, I 
beheld, with no small degree of satis- 
faction, the work of the Lord extending 
and the lively efforts in operation for the 
spread of the principles of ‘Truth. You* 
may form some idea of the difficulties 
which have beset my efforts to publish, 
when I tell you that the Vozce of Joseph, 
is now circulating in Italy, with a wood- 
cut of a Catholic Nun, Anchor, Lamp 
and Cross on the first page, and on the 
last, Woah’s Ark, the Dove and the Okve. 
With this work, and the Avczent Gospel 
Restored in my trunk, pockets and hat, 
I crossed the Alps in the midst of a snow 
storm, scarcely knowing whether I was 
dead or alive. It is one thing to read of 
travelling over the backbone of Europe, 
in the depth of winter, but doing it is 
quite different. 

‘«Since my arrival in the famed city of 
Calvin, Lhave had several interviews with 
some intelligent Swiss gentlemen who 
have, through the efforts of Elder Sten- 
house and the circulation of my works, 
become much interested, and promise 
fair to give a good investigation to the 
work. In consequence of so much diffi- 
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culty and vexation in getting out publi- 
cations in Italy, I feel unwilling to draw 
many books from that quarter ; therefore, 
I feel it my duty to make arrangements 
to get published here a second edition of 
both works. I am much pleased with the 
prospect of establishing the Gospel in 
Geneva. I feel free and in a free atmos- 
phere and to prophesy good of Switzer- 
land. 
Yours Affectionately, 
LORENZO SNow. 
To President Orson Hyde, 
Kanesville, Lowa Territory. 
North America.” 


Soon after writing the foregoing letter 
Elder Snow went over to London to pub- 
lish the Book of Mormon and other 
works in the French and Italian languages, 
while the church, both in Italy and Switz- 
erland, increased with. fair prospects. 
Elder Jabez Woodward, of the Italian 
mission, writing to President Snow a 
month later from Za Zour, Valle de 
Lusurne, announced the baptism of twelve 
persons. In another letter, dated May 
gth, 1851, he says: ‘‘I am still alive and 
able to climb mountains, if I cannot move 
them. I have baptized one more since I 
wrote. This makes twenty-one members 
exclusive of those who are non-resident, 
as Toronto, myself and Brother Sten- 
house. I have sent an elder to baptize at 

- Pynerol, and if he has done his duty, he 
has at least baptized one. I have or- 
dained in all two elders, one priest and 
one teacher.’’ Elder Stenhouse return- 
ing to Southampton for his wife, in his 
report to the AZ/lennia/ Star of the work 
in Geneva, wrote: ‘‘Since Elder Snow 
visited and left his blessing on the place, 
investigation has increased day by day. 
His writings are spreading among all 
classes. I may say with confidence, there 
is not a minister, Protestant, Catholic or 
Methodist, of any shade or color, in 
Geneva, but is more or less acquainted 
with Mormonism and Lorenzo Snow.” 


It was about this time that Elder Snow 
developed and partly put into operation 
one of the most splendid missionary pro- 
grammes ever conceived and undertaken 
by an apostle, either in ancient or mod- 
ern times. Not only were the nations of 
Europe comprehended in it, but the gos- 
pel resuscitation of the whole Eastern 
Hemisphere was mapped out, and a mis- 


sion actually sent by him into India, 
which brought forth quite important re- 
sults. The programme was worthy of 
the Prophet Joseph himself; and, in- 
deed, it partook very much of the mis- 
sionary daring and splendor of Joseph’s 
mind, We trace the design and the his- 
tory in the following letters, the , first 
being from Elder Woodward : 


Iraty, August 1, 1851. 


‘‘Dear President Snow:—A tract of 
forty-six pages has been issued against us 
in Switzerland, and a plentiful supply 
has arrived here; there is the Spaulding 
story and nothing else, except the com- 
mon cant of sectarianism and some quo- 
tations from the ‘‘Voice of Joseph’’ and 
“The Only Way to be Saved.’”’ I am 
happy to say that we now muster thirty- 
one members. I feel courage in the 
thought that you have taken the presi- 
dency of the Indian empire; and, if 
there be royal blood within my veins, it 
will roll with renewed vigor through 
every fibre of my frame, that with stim- 
ulated energies I may carry out your 
counsel; and, if I know what honor, 
and friendship, and gratitude require at 
my hands, you shall be in Italy at the 
same time you are in India or elsewhere. 
I confess that when I found you lajd 
upon me the solemn charge to gather 
Israel from among these nations, I felt 
the weight of the office, and at the same 
time new courage and new patience. My 
eyes are not closed to the difficulties of 
the situation, but I know where my 
strength lies. I feel as if I must fast and 
pray for every one of these kingdoms 
separately, and I see that I must pass 
through many strange scenes, but by the 
help of the Lord I hope to overcome. 

‘¢T strive to acquire a knowledge of 
languages and customs, laws and regula- 
tions, and other things necessary among 
these nations. If it were possible, I 
could wish to disburden your mind of all 
future anxiety concerning this mission. 


“(1 know by my own experience some- 
thing of what you must have felt since 
the moment you were named for the 
president of such a stupendous undertak- 
ing. What thoughts have often crowded 
your mind from morning to midnight! 
What weariness by land and sea! And 
now a still loftier enterprise engages 
your attention—or, at least, one which 
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gives a wider sphere of action. But what 
can I say that will leave you at rest con- 
cerning Italy? Perhaps, now you are 
absent, it would ill-become me to boast 
of my goodness, still I may hope that I 
advance a little; and if ever a firm re- 
solve has taken possession of my soul, it 
is now engraven there and registered in 
heaven, that by the grace of God, Iam 
determined to tread all things beneath 
my feet that would militate against the 
accomplishment of the glorious work in 
which Iam engaged. Yes, I would like 
to conquer, but not for myself alone. I 
would render unto you that which is due 
from myself, and make thousands more 
to feel that which they owe. 


“The great thought which now occu- 
ples my mind is to put the /eaven at 
work, as yousay; but I do not yet see 
things open extensively, and I still stick 
to these valleys and mountains. I cast 
many longing looks and anxious reflec- 
tions, however, towards other localities. 
Turin does not present any opening, but 
towards the Mediterranean, it seems that 
amid the'goings and comings of com- 
merce, some of the seeds might travel 
far. 

Elder Toronto joins with myself in 
love to you and all the Saints. 

‘“*Yours affectionately, 
JABEZ WooDWARD.”’ 


The following is an extract from an 
address of Elder Snow to the Saints in 
Great Britain as he was about to leave 
England to return to his missions: 


“Respecting the progress of these 
missions which I have undertaken, the 
prospects of the future, and the fields of 
labor assigned to the various elders, it 
may be gratifying to the Saints to have 
the following particulars, that their faith, 
interest and prayers on behalf of them 
may ever be kept in lively exercise. El- 
der Willis, whom I appointed to take 
charge of the Calcutta mission is sup- 
posed to have about reached his destina- 
tion; Elder Findlay, late president of the 
Hull Conference, to the Bombay mission, 
is now on his way. Elder Obray, late 
president of Sheerness, whom I have ap- 
pointed to Malta, is now prepared and 
will soon set sail for that island; Elder 
Stenhouse presides in Switzerland; Elder 
Woodward in Italy. The translation of 
the Book of Mormon into the Italian is 


about completed, parts are in the hands 
of the printer, and will be finished ready 
for issuing in about two months. 

‘Having set in operation the above 
missions, I turn my thoughts to the far dis- 
tant fields of labor I contemplate shortly 
undertaking—a mission requiring all my 
energies, extending over nations, contl- 
nents, islands, seas, oceans, empires— 
encountering the freezing Alps, the burn- 
ing sun of the Torrid Zone, the dangers 
of the trackless waters, the pestilential 
cholera, the miasma of various climes, 
together with all the casualties of sea and 
land which must be encountered. To aid 
and assist me in this enterprise deeply do 
I feel to call upon Israel’s God, and for 
the prayers of my brethren for support 
andagency. To the service of the Lord 
I have devoted my life; my a// has been 
placed upon the altar of sacrifice, that I 
may honor him, do his will acceptably, 
and spread the principles of life among 
the children of men. When I reflect 
upon the past, and trace the hand of the 
Lord marvellously opening my way, and 
prospering me in everything relative to 
these missions beyond my highest ex- 
pectations, I feel doubly encouraged to 
press forward to the future; language in- 
deed fails to express the deep gratitude of 
my heart for his blessings. Those brethren 
and saints whose liberality of soul and 
interest for the work of God have been 
particularly manifested in these missions, 
upon them may the blessing of the Most 
High be poured with equal liberality, and 
when in after years they shall hear the 
sweet sound of thousands, and tens of - 
thousands of those nations shouting the 
praises of the Almighty for the light of 
revelation, then will their hearts also re- 
joice in the glad consciousness that they 
likewise took a part in bringing to pass 
this glorious redemption. 

‘*] take my departure from here to 
Switzerland, thence to Italy, to Malta, 
to Bombay, and fromthence to Calcutta, 
and shall probably accomplish the cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe, by return- 
ing home, atter completing the duties of 
these missions, by way of San Francisco, 
San Diego, and our newly established 
settlements through the valleys of Cal- 
ifornia. 

““Need I say how deep I feel in all 
matters respecting my missions, not- 
withstanding this does not prevent me 
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taking the most lively concern in the 
welfare and happiness of the numerous 
conferences of Saints with which I have 
formed an acquaintance since my labors 
in the British Isles, and to those and all 
in the bond of the Spirit, I would, with 
warmest feelings subscribe myself their 
brother in the Everlasting Covenant.” 


Writing from Paris to F. D. Richards, 
president of the British Mission, under 


date January 26, 1852, Elder Snow 
said: 


‘After a very boisterous and stormy 
passage over the Channel—with its usual 
unpleasant accompaniments—-I am quietly 
and agreeably cloistered with Elder 
Bolton, together with a number of inter- 
resting and intelligent Saints, and begin 
to consider that my homeward journey 
of some twenty-five or thirty thousand 
miles is now just commenced. 


‘‘ Before leaving London, I had just 
completed the translation of the Book of 
Mormon and got the printing forward to 
the last hundred pages. Elder Joseph 
Richards, whom I appointed toa mis- 
sion to Calcutta to assist Elder Willis, 
left London a few days before my de- 
parture. I repose much confidence in 
this brother as one that will magnify his 
calling, and do much towards establish- 
ing the Gospel in that country.” * * 


“‘Geneva, February 7.—Bidding adieu 
to the brethren of Paris, on the morn- 
ing of the 27th of January, I stepped 
into a diligence and was soon rolling 
rapidly in my course towards Switzer- 
land. The country over which I passed 
the first two hundred miles seemed, 
though in the midst of winter, to wear 
the appearance of an American spring. 
France is wn beau pays; one could 
scarcely wish to live in a more delightful 
climate, or a more beautiful and charm- 
ing country. Everywhere people were 
to be seen in pasture and ploughed fields, 
meadows and vineyards, busily occupied 
preparing for approaching spring. What 
appeared a dark spot in this otherwise 
beautiful scenery was the number of poor 
women slavishly engaged in manual 
labor and exposed to all the hardships of 
Out-door occupation: =*2 = * About 
midnight of the zoth I reached Geneva, 
where I had the happiness of meeting 
Elder Stenhouse, whom I found with 


several of the Swiss Saints, waiting to 
welcome my arrival * * * 

Our little family of Saints here now 
numbers twenty members. The Saints are 
full of life and energy, and embrace 
every Opportunity to make known the 
doctrines of our Church; several of them 
are persons of education and influence in 
society. I expect that much good will 
shortly result from their united labors 
and testimony. x A i ie 
In a few days I leave for Italy. The gi- 
gantic Alps lie in my route, rearing their 
snow-capped heads high amid the clouds. 
I trust, however, they will prove no pos- 
itive barrier, as passing over them last 
January in a severe snow-storm has given 
me some experience and confidence in 
encountering these unpleasant obstacles. 
Brother Stenhouse joins me in kind love 
to yourself and your brother Samuel. 

‘*Yours affectionately, 
LorENZo SNow.’’ 


Writing from Italy he said :— 


‘*On reaching Turin, I enjoyed the 
happiness of meeting Elders Woodward 
and Toronto, and the day following of 
paying a visit to the Saints in the Valley 
of Angroyna. 

‘‘T could see that the brethren here had 
all been baptized into the same spirit. 
At a very interesting re-union one sister 
said, ‘‘ Mr. Snow, it is the first time I see 
you with my bodily eyes, but the Lord 
gave me a manifestation a few weeks ago, 
in which I saw you as plain as I see you 
now.’’ Another bore testimony to an 
open vision which she had a short time 
before; a brother also mentioned several 
cases of healing which occurred in his 
familys) ee af 8 ms 

“‘The mission up to this time has been 
necessarily carried on in rather a narrow 
sphere, but more favorable openings now 
seem to present themselves, and the Book 
of Mormon will lend its powerful aid for 
building up the church. After’ many 
anxieties with regard to that work, it was 
no small pleasure to find it welcomed by 
the brethren in Italy as a_ heavenly 
treasure, and the translation so highly 
approved of. Nor can I express the de- 
light which I experienced in gazing upon 
Mount Brigham, on whose rocky brow 
we had organized La Chiesa di Gesu 
Christo di Santi Degli Ultimi Gioni, tn 
Italia. * yi : 
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Italian states are well known as being 
among the most hostile upon earth to 
the introduction of religious truths, but 
as their subjects are in constant commu- 
nication with many countries that are 
washed by the Mediterranean, they will 
have facilities for hearing the Gospel as 
we come into connection with their mari- 
time relations, and being acquainted with 
all the languages around that central sea, 
the thousands of Italians who do business 
npon its waters will furnish some faithful 
men to speed on the Kingdom of God 
through the south and east of Europe. 
At Nice we shall be enabled to keep up 
connection with the Waldenses on one 
hand, and Malta on the other. The 
latter will be an important field of labor, 
not only for Italy but also for Greece, 
where, according to ancient tradition, a 
branch of the house of Israel has long 
remained. 

«‘The Turkish and Russian Empires may 
also be reached through the same me- 
dium, and I hope to see the day when 
the countries I have named will al] be cut 
up into conferences of Latter-day Saints. 
Brother Obray will join his labors with 
those of Elder Woodward, both for Nice 
and Malta, and for the extension of the 
mission into other parts of Italy. 

‘As soon as circumstances permit I shall 
be moving forward to other realms, and 
from whence my next communication 
will proceed I cannot say—perhaps from 
Malta, or the crumbling monuments of 
ruined Egypt, or the burning climes of 
India. 

«Praying that the Lord may always be 
with you, granting you his richest favors, 
I remain, as ever, 

Yours affectionately, 
LORENZo SNow.”’ 


The vast missionary programme of this 
heroic and daring apostle was now fully 
laid out and in its progress of accom- 
plishment, but at Malta he met an im- 
pediment to his journey into India at 
that time. In his letter from that place, 
dated March 1oth, 1852, he says: 


‘*On arriving here and calling upon 
Mr. Holton, the agent for the Oriental 
Steam Company, I found myself obliged 
to remain some weeks longer than I ex- 
pected, in consequence of one of their 
steamers upon the Red Sea breaking down 
three days out from Suez, and being com- 


pelled to return all her passengers, who. 
were remaining at port waiting the next 
month’s boat, which would be so crowded, 
having to take in those arriving from 
Southampton, that no more could be re- 
ceived under any consideration whatever. 
But though at present disappointed in 
being able to move forward, yet I feel 
that much good will result from the man- 
ner in which the Lord may direct the 
employment of the time now at my com- 
mand, as I am surrounded by an inter- 
esting people, and in a most important 
field of labor, where a great work will 
be accomplished, extending to adjacent 
nations. * * We areseeking a place 
for public services and making arrange- 
ments with a respectable printing estab- 
lishment for publishing such works as we 
shall judge most suitable. I have also 
sent for Elder Obray to come immedi- 
ately and bring a good supply of pamphlets 
and books. The organization of a branch 
of our church here would loosen the 
spiritual fetters of many nations, as the 
Maltese in their commercial relations are 
spread along the shores of Europe, Asia 
and Africas * * Iam now awaiting 
intelligence from Switzerland, Bombay 
and Calcutta, upon the receipt of which, 
if I find anything of particular interest 
or importance, I will notice hereafter.”’ 


An editorial paragraph in the JZ@//en- 
nial Star, at about the same date, will 
show that the East India Mission was 
already bringing forth results: 


‘«By the politeness of Elder William 
Cook, of London, we are enabled to lay 
before our readers the following inter- 
esting items concerning the East India 
Mission, being extracts of a letter from 
Elder William Willis, who, our readers 
will recollect, is on a mission to Calcutta. 
On Sunday, December arst, 1851, 
Elder Willis baptized nine natives—five 
Christian and four Pagan. He was ex- 
pecting to baptize four natives and three 
Europeans on the 7th of January, 1852. 
Four stations were open for preaching, 
and prospects were very encouraging for 
a good work being done. Elder 
Willis was also busily engaged in trans- 
lating the ‘Ancient Gospel Restored,’”’ 
by Lorenzo Snow, into Bengalee and 
Hindostanee. Thusare the glad tidings of 
salvation wending their way in the dark 
regions of the earth; the energy of the 
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elders of Israel is rapidly causing Zion’s 
glorious standard to be lifted among the 
nations, whilst the Holy Spirit of God 
Inspires the scattered sons and daughters 
of Israel to flee to the hope set before 
them.”’ 


Space has not permitted us, in this 
valuable historical chapter, to give en- 
tire the whole series of President Snow’s 
very beautiful descriptive letters, pas- 
sages of which rise ever and anon fairly 
into the realms of poetry, but we have 
aimed to give the historical linking of a 
complete chapter of the Italian Mission, 
and a view of the vast work which this 
Apostle mapped out. The following 
letter, which closes the series, gives com- 
pleteness to the review: 

Matta, May 1, 1852. 

Dear Brother:—Supposing that your 
brother Franklin has taken farewell of 
Albion’s shores and is now on the briny 
deep, on his return to the home of the 
Saints, allow me to do myself the pleas- 
ure of addressing to you my communica- 
tion, and that through the columns of 
the Star, the Saints generally of the 
British conferences may have some know- 
ledge of our circumstances, doings and 
prospects. 

‘My hindrances in London with the 
translation and publication of the Book 
of Mormon, connected with several 
weeks of unavoidable detention at this 
place, allowed me so little time to spend 
in India, and reach the Valley in season 
to meet the wishes of the presidency, as 
expressed in their last epistle: in view 
also of the various duties and labors that 
surrounding circumstances have unex- 
pectedly pressed upon my attention, I 
have judged it wisdom for the present to 
compress the sphere of my ministerial 
labors, and employ the brief time at my 
disposal in that way which, through the 
blessing of the Lord, I trust, will still 
tend to the interest of my Eastern mis- 
sion, and much more to the advantage 
of other portions of the field of my 
labors, and more to the advancement of 
the cause generally among these nations. 
I am sorry, however, to disappoint the 
brethren in India, but I trust I shall be 
able tosee them at some period not long 
distant, when more time at my com- 
mand will enable me to compensate them 
for their disappointment, and_ benefit 


doubly the interests of the work in those 
lands. 

_In view of carrying forward with effi- 
ciency those several missions that have 
come under my direction, and to open 
the road to the introduction of the Gos- 
pel in these Catholic countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean, we are arranging 
our publications in respect to kind, mat- 
ter, quantity and language. Our printer, 
who expresses much interest in the pros- 
perity of our cause, has just made ar- 
rangements to order from England an 
apparatus for stereotyping, and we hope 
by this means and other opportunities to 
be able ere long to supply economically 
from this point, as a central book depot, 
Italy, Switzerland, Spain, Bombay and 
Calcutta. We have published an edition 
of the ‘‘ Voice of Joseph,’’ revised from 
the Italian, and begun to send it abroad 
among the people, hoping much good 
may result from its instrumentality ; also 
an edition of the ‘“‘Ancient Gospel Re- 
stored,’’ in French, and another in Ital- 
ian. This little work is now published, 
and in a few days will be circulated here 
in four different languages. The elders 
in Calcutta and Bombay will be supplied 
with publications from here, immedi- 
ately upon learning their address; also 
a little more acquaintance with the 
ins and outs between this and Italy, and 
we can supply Elder Malan and the 
Saints in Piedmont; also the Saints in 
Switzerland. People are now constantly 
making calls to enquire concerning this 
‘strange religion.’ A few evenings since 
we had, at one time, at our private 
lodgings gentlemen from eight differ- 
ent nations, having come trom various 
parts of the city to hold conversa 
tion in reference to our doctrines; 
among the number were those from 
Poland and Greece, who are now read- 
ing our works with peculiar interest. 
Two intelligent and enterprising young 
men, the first fruits of our ministry upon 
this island, will ably assist in moving for- 
ward the cause in which we are engaged ; 
one of whom we have ordained an elder, 
who speaks with fluency several languages. 
Since our arrival, the slanderous reports 
of the ‘judges’ from Salt Lake City, 
through the medium of French and Eng- 
lish newspapers obtain lively circulation, 
loosing nothing by importation. Still 
they serve us some good purpose by 
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awakening curiosity, and sending us 
many visitors, whereby we have in- 
creased opportunities of announcing our 
principles. Elder Woodward, as soon as 
his services can be dispensed with here, 
will return to the assistance of Elder 
Malan in Italy, leaving the work at this 
place in charge of Elder Obray. The 
European Mission, on my departure from 
these corntries, will be left under the 
superintendence of Elders Stenhouse, 
Woodward and Obray; the Indian mis- 
sion with Elders Findlay, Willis, and 
‘Joseph Richards. These brethren will 
keep up a correspondence with the Presi- 
dency at Liverpool, from whom they will 
receive from time to time that instruction 
and counsel as shall tend to promote our 
Master’s cause under their direction. 

‘‘The English and Italian languages 
are much spoken at Gibralter as well as 
the Spanish, and we are anxious to see 
the Kingdom of God beginning to 
spread its light, if possible, through the 
Spanish dominions, and feel to do all in 
our power to effect so desirable an ob- 
ject. Wecannot help but believe that 
the Lord has some good people in that 
place, that will harken to His voice, and 
become instruments in carrying the Gos- 
pel to their countrymen. In a few days 
I will have completed my arrangements 
here, and shall then, the Lord willing, 
take my departure for that country, and 
spend there what little time yet remains 
at my control, with a view of making an 
opening as wisdom may direct. 


‘‘If some wise, energetic, faithful and 
experienced elder, being well-approved 
by yourself, who wishes to engage in that 
which will redound to the honor and 
glory of God, and we hope to the salva- 
tion of thousands, will come to Gibral- 
ter, he shall be supplied with appropriate 
publications from here, and while there 
I will do for him what lies in my power, 
and make such arrangements in laying a 
foundation for his advancement in the 
work as my time and opportunities shall 
permit. If another elder can be looked 
up for India, to aid Elder Findlay at 
Bombay, I believe I will then have done 
with my requests upon England, at least 
till my return from California. It is 
hardly our expectation to convert all 
these Catholic nations, but we can 
scarcely expect any better or more favor- 
able time to furnish them an opportunity 
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for life and salvation, and we fee] that 
there are a few among them at least who 
will appreciate the sacrifices we make 1n 
their behalf, and, giving heed to the 
word of life, will come forth, fulfilling 
the words of the holy Prophets, that a 
remnant shall come to Zion gathered 
from every nation, kindred and lan- 
guage. We expect also on our part, in 
order to accomplish this work, much 
patience, faith, diligence, perseverance 
and long-suffering will necessarily have 
to be exercised and experienced; but in 
the cities, both in America and England, 
in which thousands ultimately received 
the Gospel, in several instances many 
months were spent in seemingly fruitless 
labors before a proper attention and ob- 
servance to those principles could be 
procured ; so in reference to these Cath- 
olic countries, we may in some of them 
have not only to employ months, but 
perhaps even years, but we feel assured, 
that through faith, prayer, works, and 
the blessing of the Lord, we shall ulti- 
mately overcome and triumph over all 
these difficulties to the honor and glory 
of God; and besides we also ourselves 
shall have the gratification that we have 
done our duty, and cleared our garments 
of the blood of all men. Elder Wood- 
ward joins me in love to yourself and to 
all the Saints, praying that you may be 
attended in all your exertions for the 
cause of Zion, with the choicest blessings 
our heavenly Father bestows upon the 
faithful, whose hearts and souls are de- 
voted to His service. 

«*Since I commenced writing I have 
received cheering intelligence from my 
Indian missions, which no doubt has 
reached the columns of the Star. 

‘* Yours affectionately, 
LoRENZO SNow. 
‘“‘ President S. W. Richards.” 

With the departure of Lorenzo Snow 
from his vast field of labor for his home 
in the valleys of Utah, our historical 
view of the work abroad properly closes 
but it may be summarily observed that 
for a number of years thereafter the 
Swiss and Italian Mission flourished 
while the work in India grew into his- 
torical repute. But the personal interest 
continues in Lorenzo Snow as the foun- 
der of Brigham City and the organizer 
of one of the most unique socialistic 
commonwealths of modern times. 
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BOX ELDER COUNTY. 


In several respects Box Elder County 
has presented a very peculiar historical 
cast and record. Here grew up as the 
capital of the County the only incorpor- 
ated communistic city of the age, whose 
unique history we shall presently review; 
here, also, flourished fora while the only 
*‘Gentile City’? of modern times. 


‘The Utah Directory gives the tollow- 
ing brief sketch: 


This is one of the largest of the northern counties. 
It is bounded on the east by Cache County, on the 
west by the State of Nevada, on the north by Idaho 
Territory, and on the south by Weber County, the 
Great Salt Lake and Tooele County. The Central 
Pacific Railroad enters Box Elder County at the 
Hot Springs, a few miles north of Ogden, and runs 
westward along the lake shore to Nevada. At the 
same point the Utah and Northern Railway diverges 
to the northward, passing through the County on its 
way to Cache. A large district in the south-western 
portion of the County is rendered a blank by the 
Great American Desert, but to the north-west the 
range is excellent, and in the mountainous districts 
are some valuable mines and fine timber. The min- 
eral resources have not been largely developed but 
there are indications of silver, lead, copper, iron, 
and even coal that may prove valuable on more 
complete investigation. ‘The portion of the County 
which has the largest population, and which is being 
fully developed in its agricultural features, is the re- 
gion basing the Wasatch. Here a number of thriv- 
ing settlements give a large yield of the fruits of the 
earth, grain and other cereals being raised with 
remarkable success. Experiments have proven the 
soil to be suitable for every variety of small grain, 
and no other county has paid so much attention to 
the raising of rye, buckwheat, flax, etc. The 
County seat is Brigham City. The property valua- 
tion in 1878 was $2,038,557. 


The Ogden Directory epitomizes the 
history of several of the principal towns 
of this County up to 1878: 


After passt#g the Weber County line, Willard is 
the first settlement the traveler reaches. It is situated 
on an elevation of land on the line of the Utah and 
Northern Railway, about fifteen miles north of 
Ogden City, at an altitude of 4,350 feet above sea 
level. 

In the spring of 1851, Messrs. Wells and Hard- 
ing, with their families, commenced asettlement here, 
known as North Willow Creek. The following 
year, other families having arrived, Charles W. 
Hubbard was appointed bishop of the place. In 
1859 the name of the settlement was changed to 
Willard City, in honor of President Willard Rich- 
ards, deceased. 

By an act of the Legislature, approved February 
16th, 1870, incorporating Willard City, and notice 
being given to that effect by the Probate Judge of 
Box Elder County, an election was held on the 
second Monday of June, 1870. George W. Ward 
was elected mayor, Alfred Ward city recorder, and 
five councilors and two aldermen were chosen. 
The city council met from time to time, framed city 
ordinances, etc., but owing to adverse feelings mani- 
tested by some of the citizens, no more elections 


were held, and the city government perished by the 
law of limitation. 

The precinct now numbers about 120 families and 
710 souls. George W. Ward is bishop, George 
Facer and Abraham Zundel his counselors; F. W. 
Brewerton, justice of the peace; Joseph Jones, con- 
stable. The principal occupation is agriculture; 
several of the residents have ranches for cattle on 
the Promontory and other portions of the county. 
A co-operation is formed for mercantile business, 
and another, which owns about 1,000 head of sheep, 
a lumber and shingle mill, threshing machine, etc. 


Willard City has an excellent location, the scen- 
ery in the mountains being decidedly grand. The 
people are generally very healthy, aud the prospects 
are that, although Willard may not become a large 
town, it will continue to be a flourishing settlement. 
It is destined at an early date to become a summer 
resort for pleasure and health seekers, as there are 
good bathing places in Salt Lake, a short distance 
from the town. About three miles south there is a 
remarkable mineral spring, said to contain healing 
qualities for invalids. At Willard water is good, 
provisions cheap, fruit plentiful, and prospect ro- 
mantic, with the Central Pacific Pailroad running 
through the west part of the settlement and skirting 
the shore of Great Salt Lake. 


The next place of importance is Brigham City, the 
county seat of Box Elder County, seven miles north 
of Willard. It is one of the handsomest and best 
situated towns in the Territory, occupying a portion 
of the ‘bench’ land east of Great Salt Lake, and 
near the mouth of Box Elder and Wellsville Can- 
yons. It is filled with fruit and shade trees, and in 
the late spring, or through the summer and early 
autumn, presents a very Beautiful appearance. Pop- 
ulation about 2,500, 

William Davis, James Brooks and Thomas Pierce 
arrived on the ground March 11th, 1851, and settled 
as the first settlers; a number of families soon fol- 
lowed and a fort was built, called Box Elder, deriv- 
ing its name from Box Elder Creek, William Davis 
was the first presiding officer appointed; he acted as 
president in the first place and was afterwards or- 
dained a bishop, Box Elder was then embraced in 
Weber County, the ‘‘ stake "’of which was presided 
over by Lorin Farr. Lorenzo Snow, of the ‘Twelve 
Apostles, was sent here and arrived in the spring of 
1855, and appointed to preside over the settlement, 
with J, C. Wright and Samuel Smith as counselors, 
and Eli H. Pierce was at the same time or soon 
afterwards assigned to the bishopric. The place was 
then named Brigham City, in honor of President 
Brigham Young. Inthesame year the people com- 
menced to move out from the fort and build houses 
on their city lots; the first two houses on the town- 
site were erected by.J. D. Rees and H. P. Jensen, 
and were respectable adobie houses. Box Elder 
County was organized in 1856. The first probate 
judge was J. C. Wright; J. D. Rees, D. Harding 
and A. Nichols. selectmen; A. Cordon, prosecuting 
attorney; Joseph Grover, sheriff; Eli H. Pierce, as- 
sessor and collector, The present judge is Samuel 
Smith; selectmen, George W. Ward, W. L. Wat- 
kins and James Pett; prosecuting attorney, A. 
Christensen; Sheriff, John D. Burt; assessor and 
collector, M. D. Rosenbaum. The Court House 
was founded in 1856. Brigham City was incorpor- 
ated in the year 1867; Chester Loveland elected 
mayor; A. Nichols, M. P. Jensen, A. Madsen, Joe: 
Wixom and William Box, councilors; W. L. Wat- 
kins, recorder; (by appointment.) J. D. Rees is 
now mayor; A. Nichols, H. P. Jensen, E. A. Box, 
A. Christensen amd Lucius A. Snow, councilors; 
A. Christensen, recorder. 

The co-operative mercantile business was com- 
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menced here in the fall of 1865 by Lorenzo Snow, 
Samuel Smith, Alvin Nichols and William C. 
Thomas; a large number of shareholders were soon 
afterwards added to the firm, which flourished in 
business, and by its proceeds mainly a large tannery 
was built, which was begun in 1869, The business 
of the firm was greatly increased in the year 1870 by 
the building of a woolen factory, the total cost of 
which was about $40,000, A dairy was established 
in 1871 in the vicinity of Bear River, near Hamp- 
ton’s Bridge, which has done a very profitable busi- 
ness. A larger building has been erected near the 
Box Elder fora boot and shoe establishment, har- 
ness, hattery and brushmaking, in which building 
between fifty and sixty men may work in the various 
departments. The name of the institution, which 
is incorporated according to law, is Brigham City 
Mercantile and Manufacturing Association. It has 
about 600 shareholders. Its object is improvement 
and progress, and the creating of many home indus- 
tries whereby profitable employment may be given 
to all who are willing to work in order to live and 
better their condition. Very many branches of 
home manufacture are in successful operation. ‘To 
supply and keep the woolen mills running the com- 
pany has 6,000 sheep and a good cotton farm in the 
sunny south, LL. Snow is the president of the firm ; 
J. C.Wright,S. Smith, A. Nichols, George W. Ward, 
H.P. Jensen, A. Hunsucker and John D. Rees, direc- 
tors; W. L. Watkins, secretary, 

Corinne, called by many the ‘‘Burg on the Bear,” 
was settled in February, 1869. A number of Gen- 
tiles who had found their way into the Territory and 
spent a portion of the winter in Salt Lake City, 
wandered to the west bank of Bear River, in Box 
Elder County, took a survey of the magnificent val- 
ley that lay stretched out Before them, and conclud- 
ing that here would be the point of crossing of the 
Pacific Railroad, camped and commenced the work 
of building a city. The land was secured, and a 
contract made with the Union Pacific Railroad Co. 
to survey aud lay out the town, giving alternate lots 
for compensation. After concluding this contract 
the townsite company felt that fortune and fame 
were theirs. With so powerful a corporation as joint 
owners with them in a town located on the line of 
their road, and a location commanding the trade of 
Montana and Idaho, accessible to the largest and 
most ferttle agricultural districts of our own Terri- 
tory, why should they not hope for success? More 
than 300 lots were disposed of at prices ranging from 
$5 to $1,000 each, In the two weeks following, 
more than 300 frame buildings and tents were put 
up, the town containing at this time more than 1,500 
inhabitants; a temporary city government was or- 
ganized with mayor, council and police force, On 
the 18th ot February, 1870, the Legislative As- 
sembly of Utah incorperated the town under the 
name of ‘Corinne City,’ the charter granting the 
necessary powers to enable the council to protect 
citizens. 

The fortunes of the town have been vacillating. 
Depending principally upon freighting to Montana 
and Idaho as its means of maintenance, it has re- 
ceived a hard blow in the extension northward of 
the Utah and Northern Railway. It is not lacking 
In enterprising, public-spirited citizens, who have 
ever been willing to do all in their power to make 
the place a business centre. The present population 
is about 600, though it was once perhaps four 
times as much. It has three fine churches, one 
public and one private school, and a public hall. 


The last Census Bulletin gives the 
towns and population of Box Elder 
County as follows, to-wit : 


Bear River precinct, co-extensive with 


city Of Bear River sssccesee sereesereees 340 
Box Elder precinct, including city © 
Brigham 1,21. .cesecececosseserssererecsens 2,184 
Brigham City .......+. 1877 
Call’s Fort Precinct .......ssseeeesereeeeseeees 350 
Curlew precinct ..... cenelesUasesee) icasaelaseeesiccl 197 
Deweyville precinct .. .....seessensee rs seeeee 339 
Grouse Creek precinct ....0+seeeereee seers 267 
Kelton precinct, including the town of 
Kelton seteaissesenessrreeaseccwes = Saeanaes 183 
Keeltom town . ...cccceee veeescooees 135 
Malad precinct, including city of Corinne 377 
Corinne City ....sccesssseee- -20e 277 
Mantua precinct ...ccsseeseceseeee sents cerees 356 
Park Valley precinct .......++ see crooriectoes 275 
Plymouth precinct ...... weesases Seca enicncnnce 300 
Portage précinct, including the town of 
POTtage ..c.ses ccceeeees coeeeceee cease cerers 462 
_ Portage tOWN .......s.+00e- 282 : 
Promontory PYeCiNCt ..s.ceceeseeeee eeeee ae 131 
Terrace precinct .........+ geneeanelia=- beeseeee 251 
Willard precinct, including the city of 
ViVi ANG le ances selasaseuscsinsbeneacaiscsecenncte 749 
Willard City .......0seoseeseesenes 412 


THE UNITED ORDER OF BRIG- 
HAM CITY. 


The chief historical interest of Box 
Elder County centres in Brigham City. 
Indeed to the mind of the sociologist 
this communistic city would afford a rare 
social study worthy the attention of a 
Robert Owen, a John Stuart Mill or a 
Herbert Spencer. Were its record suffi- 
ciently presented to this class of minds 
in Europe, Brigham City would become 
famous in their writings and sociological 
examples, and Lorenzo Snow would be 
ranked by them as one of the world’s 
distinguished social reformers. Its was 
in review of just such a social problem as 
that which this apostle brought to a 
promising issue which caused the learned 
socialist, Brontier O’Brian, a quarter of 
a century ago, to proclaim to his class in 
Europe that the Mormons had ‘created 
a soul under the rib of death.”” The 
article was published in Reynolds’ News- 
paper. At that time the attention of the 
socialists of England was attracted to the 
social problems of the Mormon people. 
Reynolds, Bradlaugh, Holyoak, Barker, 
O’Brian and others held the Mormons 
up to admiration, and not unlikely even 
the great Robert Owen himself before 
he died was attracted by sympathy to- 
wards them, for his last annunciations 
were of a communistic Zion or New 
Jerusalem, not in the infidelistic spirit of 
his earlier days but in the apostolic spirit 
very much akin to that of the Mormon 
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apostles themselves. We believe that 
had Brigham Young and his compeers 
when they first settled Utah attempted 
what Lorenzo Snow actually did accom- 
plish in Brigham City, a hundred genuine 
co-operative cities would have sprung up 
in Utah, beginning a new social order of 
things which would have filled the minds 
of the society reformers of Europe with 
astonishment and great joy. But let us 
circumstantially review the social subject 
of Brigham City, re-touching a few gen- 
eral points of its history from the early 
settlement. 

At the fall conference of 1854, Apostle 
Lorenzo Snow was called to take fifty 
families to locate at Box Elder. A few 
settlers were already there, but the set- 
tlement in its condition and appearance 
was of the poorest kind. It was merely 
a ‘‘fort,’’ with two strings of houses 
running from north to south, enclosing a 
strip of ground about six rods wide and 
fifteen rods long. ‘There were a few log 
houses with ground floors and roofs cov- 
ered with willows and dirt, while though 
the enclosed strip ran a stream of water 
at which the settlers washed their children 
and obtained their tea water. But a 
man had now come who was equal to the 
task of founding a city. Choosing a new 
site, Lorenzo Snow and the surveyor, 
Jesse Fox, laid off the city in half acre 
lots: the place was named Brigham and 
the County of Box Elder grew up with 
the model city as its capital. Then came 
that unique social period of our Terri- 
tory which saw the birth of Zion’s Co- 
operative Mercantile Institution, but 
those familiar with our social history will 
remember that Brigham Young aimed to 
establish the United Order, which was 
designed to bring the entire community 


into a condition of co-operation; but his ° 


grand social experiment was not realized 
excepting in the city which bore his 
name. In the following letters the 
reader will find a condensed history of 
the United Order of Brigham City, 
which shows the work of a great social 
reformer well and successfully done, not- 
withstanding a series of calamities which 
for awhile have partly suspended the 
combined operations of this model com- 
munity. 

BricHuamM City, October, 1875. 
Bishop Lunt, Cedar City: 

«‘According to your request I send you 
5 


the following brief account of the rise, 
progress and present condition of Brig- 
ham City ‘‘ Mercantile & Manufacturing 
Association.”’ 

‘‘We commenced over twelve years ago 
by organizing a mercantile department, 
which consisted of four stockholders, 
myself included, with a capital of about 
$3,000. The dividends were paid in 
store goods, amounting, usually, about 
twenty-five per cent. perannum. 

‘«As this enterprise prospered we con- 
tinued to receive additional capital stock, 
also adding new names to the list of stock- 
holders, until we had a surplus ot cap- 
ital or means, and succeeded in uniting 
the interests and feelings of the people, 
and securing their patronage. We re- 
solved then to commence home indus- 
tries and receive our dividends, if any, 
inthe articles produced. 

‘«Similar notions and fears were enter- 
tained by the stockholders when this was 
proposed as you stated agitated the 
minds of your capitalists, viz: a possible 
diminution of dividends. It required 
some effort on the part of our stock- 
holders to reconcile their feelings with a 
knowledge of their duty and obligations 
as elders of Israel and servants of God. 
A good spirit, however, prevailed, and a 
desire to build up the kingdom of God 
and work for the interest of the people 
outweighed all selfish considerations ; 
hence, consent was granted by all the 
stockholders to establish home industries 
and draw dividends in the kinds pro- 
duced. 

We erected a tannery building, two 
stories, 45x80, with modern improve- 
ments and conveniences, at a cost of 
$10,000. Most of the materials, mason 
and carpenters’ work, were furnished as 
capital stock, by such persons as were 
able and desired an interest in our 
institution. 

‘¢The larger portion of this work was 
done in the winter season when no other 
employment could be had, one-fourth 
being paid in merchandise to such as 
needed. We gained by this measure 
additional capital as well as twenty or 
thirty new stockholders, without en- 
croaching much on anyone’s property or 
business. This tannery has been oper- 
ated during the past nine years with suc- 
cess and reasonable profits, producing 
an excellent qnality of leather, from 
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$8,000 to $10.000 annually. _We con- 
nected with this branch of industry a 
boot and shoe shop, also a saddle and 
harness shop, drawing our dividends in 
the articles manufactured at those two 
departments. 

‘‘Our next enterprise, was the estab- 
lishing of a woolen factory, following 
the same course as in putting up the 
tannery, procuring the building ma- 
terials, doing the mason and carpenters’ 
work in the season when laborers would 
otherwise have been unemployed. This 
also added to our capital, increasing the 
number of our stockholders without in- 
terrupting any man’s business. The 
profits of the mercantile department, 
with some additional capital, purchased 
the machinery. During the past seven 
years this factory has done a satisfactory 
business and we have not been necessi- 
tated to close for lack of wool winter 
nor summer, and have manufactured 
about $40,000 worth of goods annually. 
This establishment, with its appurten- 
ances, cost about $35,000. 

‘‘With the view of probable difficulty 
in obtaining wool we now started a 
sheep herd, commencing with 1,500, 
supplied by various individuals who 
could spare them, as capital stock. They 
now number 5,000, and prove a great 
help to our factory in times lke these, 
when money is scarce and cash de- 
manded for wool. 

‘¢Our next business was the establish- 
ing of a dairy; so, having selected a 
suitable ranch, we commenced with 
sixty cows: erected some temporary 
buildings, making a small investment 
in vats, hoops, presses, etc., etc., all of 
which has been gradually improved ; till, 
perhaps, now it is the finest, best and 
most commodious of any dairy in this 
Territory. The past two years we have 
had 500 milch cows; producing, each 
season, in the neighborhood of $8,000, 
in butter, cheese, and pork. 

‘“Next we started a horn stock herd, 
numbering, at present, 1,000, which 
supplies, in connection with the sheep 
herd, a meat market, owned by our 
association. 

‘We have a horticultural and agricul- 
tural department, the latter divided into 
several branches, each provided with an 
experienced overseer. 

‘*Also, we have a hat factory, in which 


are produced all our fur and wool hats. 
We make our tinware; have a pottery, 
broom, brush, and molasses factory; a 
shingle and two saw mills operated by 
water power, and one steam saw mill; 
and also blacksmith, tailor, and furni- 
ture department, and one for putting up 
and repairing wagons and carriages. 

‘We have a large, two-story adobie 
building occupied by machinery for 
wood-turning, planing, and working 
mouldings, operated by water-power. 

‘“‘We have established a cotton farm 
of 125 acres in the southern part of the 
Territory, for the purpose of supplying 
warps to our woolen factory, where we 
maintain a little colony of about twenty 
young men. ‘This enterprise was started 
about two years ago, and has succeeded 
beyond our expectations. The first year, 
besides making improvements in build- 
ings, making dams, constructing water 
sects, setting out trees, planting vine- 
yards, plowing, scraping, leveling and 
preparing the ground, they raised a large 
crop of cotton, which produced in the 
neighborhood of 70,o00 yards of warp. 
More than double that amount has been 
raised this season. 

‘We have a department for manufac- 
turing straw hats, in which we employ 
from fifteen to twenty girls. Last year 
we employed twenty-five of them at our 
dairy, and have them in constant employ 
in our milliners’ and tailors’ depart- 
ments, also in making artificial flowers, 
as hat and shoe binders, as weavers in 
our woolen mills, and clerks in our mer- 
cantile department. 

‘‘Many of our young men and boys 
are now learning trades; their parents 
being highly pleased with their being 
furnished employment at home rather 
than going abroad, subject to contracting 
bad habits and morals. 

‘“We have erected a very elegant 

building, two stories, 32x63 feet, the 
upper part devoted to a seminary and the 
lower occupied as a dancing hall. 
__ “Ihave considered it of the highest 
importance to the interest of our com- 
munity to provide for and encourage 
suitable diversions and amusements. 

‘« We have a department of carpenters, 
and one of masons, embracing all in the 
city of that class of workmen. 

‘‘Qur association now embraces be- 
tween thirty and forty industrial branches, 
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a superintendent over each, who is re- 
sponsible to the general superintendent 
for its proper and judicious management. 

‘“The accounts of each department 
are kept separate and distinct, stock 
taken annually, separate statements and 
balance sheets made out and kept by the 
secretary of the association, so that the 
gain or loss of each may be ascertained 
and known at the end of the year, or 
oftener if required. 

** At the close of each year a balance 
sheet is made from the several statements, 
giving a perfect exhibit of the business. 

** From this exhibit, a dividend on the 
investments or capital stock is declared. 

““The profit or loss of each department, 
of course, is shared equally by the stock- 
holders. 

‘« We aim to furnish every person em- 
ployment wishing to work, and pay as 
high wages as possible, mostly in home 
products. The past two or three years 
we have paid our employees five-sixths in 
home products and one-sixth in imported 
merchandise, amounting in aggregate, at 
trade rates, about $160,000. In the year 
1875, the value of products (in trade 
rates) from all our industries reached 
about $260,000. 

‘“ All these figures which I give you 
indicate our trade prices, which are less 
subject to change than when arranged on 
a cash basis. 

‘¢The employees in the various depart- 
ments are paid weekly, at the secretary’s 
office, in two kinds of scrip; one of 
which is redeemed at our mercantile de- 
partment, the other is good and redeemed 
at our various manufacturing depart- 
ments. 

‘‘These checks are printed on good 
strong paper, in the form of bills, trom 
five cents up to twenty dollars, and con- 
stitute the principle currency in circu- 
lation. 

‘¢Through this medium of exchange 
our employees procure their breadstuffs, 
pork, mutton, beef, vegetables, clothing, 
boots and shoes, building material, such 
as lumber, shingle, lath, lime, adobies, 
brick, etc., and pay their masons 
and carpenters, school bills, admission 
to concerts, theatres, lectures: also pay 
for Deseret News, Salt Lake Herald, 
Juvenile Instructor, etc., besides many 
other things that are unnecessary to 
mention. 


‘The following is the form of our 
checks. First class: 


No.— 
Brigham City Mercantile & Manu- 
Jacturing Association. 


Good for 
In Merchandise. 
Secretary. 
Second class: 
| LVo.— $ 


Brigham City Mercantile & Manu- 
facturing Association. 
Good for—— 
Payable at our Retail Trade Prices, in 
an assortment of Home Manufactures. 


N. B.—Good only to Stockholders and Employees 
of Brigham City. 


Secretary. 


“‘Last year it cost $30,000 cash to 
carry on our business: half of this paid 
to employees, in imported merchandise, 
the other for imported material, such as 
iron, horse shoes, nails, furniture, boot 
and shoe trimmings, paints, dye-stuffs, 
warps, etc., necessary in our business. 

‘‘Labor is received from employees 
for capital stock, and dividends paid in 
home products, averaging about 12 per 
cent. per annum since starting our home 
industries. 

‘« Trusting this brief review will sat- 
isfy your inquiries, I close with the most 
sincere and heartfelt wish that yon may 
prosper and succeed in establishing 
principles of union and brotherhood in 
the hearts of your people. 

Respectfully, 
LORENZO SNOW. 


BriIGHAM City, Noy. tst., 1879. 
Prest. F. D. Richards: 


‘¢ The deep interest you have taken 
in our efforts to unite the people of 
Brigham City in their financial interests, 
induces me now to give you a statement 
of some of our misfortunes and diff- 
culties with which we have been strug- 
gling. 

‘““Two years ago to day, about two 
o’clock in the morning, we were aroused 
from our slumbers by the ringing of 
bells and startling cries of fire! fire! 
fire! Our woolen factory was all in 
flames, and in less than thirty minutes, 
the whole establishment with its entire 
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contents of machinery, wool, warps and 
cloth lay in ashes. 

‘This involved a cash loss of over 
$30,000. While viewing the building, 
as it was rapidly consuming, my mind 
became agitated with painful thoughts 
and reflections, whether the people could 
sustain the severe pressure which would 
bear upon them through this unforeseen 
calamity, or lose heart and courage in 
supporting our principles of union. 


These misgivings, however, were un-— 


founded; for the people resolved, at 
once, to try again, and went to work 
with a hearty good will, and by extra- 
ordinary exertions, in less than six 
months had erected another factory, 
and in operation, superior to the one de- 
stroyed. 

«* But this involved us in a large in- 
debtedness. In view of liquidating this 
liability, we engaged a large contract to 
supply timber and lumber to the Utah & 
Northern Railroad, incurring a heavy 
expense in building a saw mill in Marsh 
Valley, Idaho, and moving there also, 
our steam saw mill, and were employing 
about roo men, everything moving along 
prosperously: when, suddenly, through 
the influence of apostates, aided by a 
mobocratic judge, a raid was made upon 
our camps, thirty or forty of our workmen 
were arrested and imprisoned and our 
operations stopped. And, although the 
embargo on our business was withdrawn 
and the men liberated by order of the 
President of the United States through the 
influence of Jay Gould, it came too late, 
sO we were compelled to abandon this 
enterprise, sell our saw mill for one- 
fourth its value, and move back our 
steam mill, etc , the whole involving an 
expense and loss of $6,000, besides the 
vexation in our disappointments in rais- 
ing the money to pay our indebtedness. 

“*The following July, a tax of $10,200 
was levied on our scrip, by O. J. Hol- 
lister, U. S. Assessor and Collector of 
Internal Revenue. Though illegal, un- 
just and highly absurd, the payment 
could not be avoided ; therefore we bor- 
rowed the money and paid this assess- 
ment. Through these and other unfor- 
tunate occurrences we became greatly 
embarrassed in our business. This em- 
barrassment, as may be seen, is not the re- 
sult of the naturai pressure of the times, 
nor financial crisis which has broken up 


thousands of banking institutions and 
business firms thoughout the world: 
neither that of mismanagement nor any 
defect in our systems of operations ; but, 
as before mentioned, it has been brought 
about, through a succession of calamibies, 
unparallelled in the experience of any 
business firm is this or any other Terri- 
tory. ; 

“The following is a showing of our 
losses, including the assessment, all 
occurring in the space of about nine 
months: 


Crops destroyed by grasshoppers, $ 4,000 
Crops destroyed by drought, 3,000 
Burning of Woolen Mills, - 30,000 
Losses in Idaho, H 6,000 
By Assessment on Scrip, 10,200 

Total, $53,200 


‘We were now compelled to raise, 
within eighteen months, $30,000, inde- 
pendent of the $45,000 required during 
the same time to carry on our home in- 
dustries. 

‘© There appeared now but one course 
left for us to pursue, viz: curtail our bus- 
iness, close several of our departments, 
lessen the business of others, and dis- 
pose of such property as will assist in 
discharging our cash obligations; thus 
using every exertion to outlive our mis- 
fortunes and save ourselves from being 
totally wrecked. 

‘* Accordingly, we have labored faith- 
fully to this end, and, although no one 
has made any abatement of his claims 
against us, except Zion’s Co-operative 
Mercantile Institution, in cancelling the 
interest on what we owed them, we 
are now nearly out of debt, having but 
one cash obligation to discharge of 

2,500, to Z. which will, be paid this fall. 

‘*Qur checks in the hands of em- 
ployees or other parities, have now all 
been redeemed, with the exception of a 
very few, which we are prepared to set- 
tle whenever presented. 

‘¢ We now have eleven industrial de- 
partments in operation; the business, 
however, is not carried on quite so ex- 
tensively as formerly. 


‘The mercantile department is doing 
three times the business it was previous 
to the curtailing of our home industries ; 
and has the patronage of nearly the en- 
tire people of Brigham City and sur- 
rounding settlements. 
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“‘It has been our uniform practice to 
submit all business matters involving im- 
portant interests of the people to the 
council of the United Order, where the 
most perfect liberty and greatest freedom 
of expression of thought and opinion 
have always been allowed and always 
indulged. 

““The council is composed of sixty 
members, those most influential in the 
community, selected on account of their 
integrity, faithfulness and willingness to 
labor and assist in promoting the cause 
of union and brotherhood. 

*« Nothwithstanding our severe reverses 
and the fiery ordeal through which we 
have passed, the confidence of the peo- 
ple in our principles of union has been 
preserved and they feel that we have 
worked earnestly and unselfishly to se- 
cure their interests and promote their 
general welfare. 

Respectfully, 
LORENZO SNow.’’ 


The following shows the elaborate 
organization of the United Order, ex- 
hibiting the names of the principal men 
of the county: 


ORIGINAL DIRECTORS. 


Lorenzo Snow, President; Samuel Smith, Abra- 
ham Hunsaker, James Pett, Alvin Nichols, H. P. 
Jensen, G. W. Ward, J. D. Reese; W. L. Watkins, 
Secretary. 


UNITED ORDER COUNCIL. 


Lorenzo Snow, Samuel Smith, Alvin Nichols, 
H. P. Jensen, Wm. Box, John Welch, James By- 
water, N. C. Mortensen, A. Hillam, L. Mortensen, 
J. Jeppason, W. Wrighton, John Christensen, 
Joseph M. Jensen, G. W. Ward, M. L. Ensign, J. 
C. Wright, Mads C. Jensen, S. N. Lee, J. C. Nielsen, 
Dayid Boothe, Ephraim Wight, Paul Stork, Jacob 
Jensen, Carlos Loveland, John Johnson, B. Morris 
Young, R. L. Fishburn, O. N. Stohl, Alex. Baird, 
Abraham Hunsaker, Oliver G. Snow, J. D. Burt, 
Charles Kelley, James Pett, Henry Tingey, Adolph 
Madsen, L. C. Christensen, Wm. Horsley, Tl. H. 
Wilde, A. Christensen, Geo. Reader, P, F. Madsen, 
H, E. Bowring, E. A. Box, Wm. L. Watkins, P. A. 
Fosgreen, Willard Hansen, N. H. Nelson, A. A, 
Jansen, Nels Madsen, Jr., P. C. Jensen, Lars, A. 
Larsen, Nels Madsen, Lucious A. Snow, Jonah 
vans» 9), Di Reeses Jo Cl) Wixam, (C, Hansen, 
Charles Wight, Geo. Facer, F. Hansen, 


Relative to the fire referred to in the 


foregoing letter, the Deseret Mews at the 
time said: 


«« The intelligence of the destruction, 
by the devouring element, a few days 
since, of the Brigham City woolen tac- 
tory, caused a general profound feeling 


of regret and sympathy in the minds of 
the Latter-day Saints. That little com- 
munity in the northern part of the Terri- 
tory have been engaged for a little over 
a dozen years in demonstrating a princi- 
ple of intense importance—the feasibility 
of a self-sustaining co-operative policy. 
In this direction they stand in advance 
of the people of the entire west. In 
fact, considering the numerous disadvan- 
tages under which they have labored, we 
doubt if a more satisfactory development 
of material interests exists anywhere on 
this globe. ; 

““The eyes of the Latter-day Saints 
generally have been turned in the direc- 
tion of the people of Brigham City, and 
their co-operative system has been 
watched perhaps more closely than was 
imagined, It was thought that the burn- 
ing of their excellent factory would 
retard the development of their home 
industrial pursuits, and delay the further 
demonstration of the great truth that a 
community, even a small one, can exist 
and flourish in a condition of measurable 
independence of the changes and fluctu- 
ations in operation outside of it. Ap- 
parent misfortunes are, however, not 
deficient of benefit. This seeming calam- 
ity exhibits perhaps as much as any 
other circumstance could, the extraor- 
dinary vitality and consequent power 
existing in a comparatively united com- 
munity, whose business is done on a 
co-operative, mutual protective system. 
Nothing daunted, those good people, 
inspired by the example of their leaders 
and advisers, and by the spirit of the 
Gospel, say, ‘we will build another fac- 
tory,’ and at once commence preparing 
to carry their commendable resolution 
into effect. Coupled with this deternin- 
ation 1s another to provide labor and the 
means of subsistence, in the meantime, 
for the operatives thrown out of employ- 
ment by the burning of the factory. 

«Such a community shows its inde- 
pendence in the true sense of the word, 
and every right-thinking person cannot 
do otherwise than wish such a people 
well. We understand there are between 
forty and fifty home industrial branches 
of business carried on under the Brigham 
City co-operative system.’ 


Here is another clipping from the 
Deseret News: 
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‘‘BriGHAM City, Jan. 3, 1881. 
“ EBaditor Deseret News: 

‘‘On the last day of the old year (1880) 
the council of the United Order of this 
Stake, about sixty in number, had a 
grand re-union at the Social. Hall, in 
which they met and were seated around 
one large table spread with the abundance 
of earth’s production in good style. 
Having partaken of a first-class lunch 
the time was spent for several hours by 
the brethren in making brief speeches, 
singing, toasting, and relating remark- 
able incidents. A very warm feeling of 
friendship and brotherhood was manifest, 
which will long be remembered. Bishop 
John D. Burt, at the beginning of these 
exercises, read a lengthy address in be- 
half of the assembly, to Apostle Lorenzo 
Snow, setting forth in emphatic language 
the firmness, faithfulness, love, and in- 
domitable energy of the Apostle in his 
long years of labor in the good cause, at 
home and abroad, his tribulations and 
victories. And as a fitting testimonial 
of the love and esteem in which he is 
held by the brethren, the Bishop handed 
him a gold watch and chain which had 
been bought at Mr. Asmussen’s establish- 
ment, at Salt Lake City, for $245, and 
was a gift from a number of the brethren; 
after which Brother Snow arose, and 
with feelings of emotion thanked his 
brethren for this token of esteem, which 
came to him by surprise, and said he 
valued the respect and good feelings of 
the brethren above all earthly considera- 
tions. The scene was impressive by 
reason of the spirit that was present. 

A Cae 


Coupled with the following address, 
the foregoing will show that this interest- 
ing comrounity still retained its vitality 
and enthusiasm, and the high regard in 
which Apostle Lorenzo Snow is still held 
by his people as a social reformer. 


‘* Beloved President Lorenzo Snow: 

‘‘ We have met here this evening in a 
social capacity as friends and brethren 
in the common cause of truth, to wile 
away a few hours in social communion 
together, and to congratulate each other 
for the peace surrounding us in our 
mountain home, and for the rich and 
abundant blessings of a kind, indulgent 
and beneficent Creator, which have so 
eminently crowned our efforts during the 


past year, and for the favorable and 
glorious prospects foreshadowing us In 
the future. When we contemplate the 
scenes of poverty, sorrow, persecution, 
deprivation, suffering and death. heaped 
upon the Saints by their Christian(?) 
friends of this generation, and contrast 
the present with the past, our hearts 
swell with feelings of deep emotion, 
thanksgiving, and gratitude beyond ex- 
pression, to the Giver of all good, forthe 
many and peculiar favors so graciously 
bestowed upon us, since we have resided 
in these valleys. And, while we are ever 
ready, and always willing to acknowledge 
the hand of our God, and tender unto 
him our most sincere thanks for all the 
blessings that we enjoy, we also recog- 
nize the fact, that a meed of praise, and 
much honor is due to his servants—the 
Apostles who, through their indomitable 
energy, untiring zeal and earnest devo- 
tion to the cause of Truth, have been the 
favored instruments in the hands of God 
to bring about and make possible these 
happy results. 

‘« Beloved President: As one of these 
honored ones, you have occupied a very 
prominent position. You have traversed 
sea and land without purse or scrip, to 
proclaim glad tidings to an erring and 
fallen world, and for nearly half a cen- 
tury, you have Mbored incessantly, at 
home and abroad, in the interest and 
common cause of humanity; and, in the 
prosecution of this labor, you have been 
required and have cheerfully made many 
sacrifices for the Gospel’s sake. You 
have also been a pioneer, and to-day 
stand in the front rank of co-operative 
enterprises in this Territory, devoting 
your time, talent and means for the good 
of the people, thus seeking to elevate the 
poor, and bring about an equality and 
union among the Saints in Zion. Many 
and arduous have been your labors in 
this direction ; and, although the adver- 
sary has been permitted from time to 
time to make invasions, commit depre- 
dations, impose and levy special, griev- 
ous, unjust and unconstitutional burdens 
upon you, thus aiming to undermine and 
strike with paralysis and death the noble 
enterprise you have so zealously and in- 
dustriously fostered and erected in the 
midst of your brethren in this city, you 
have never faltered, but with sterling 
fidelity, unflinching purpose, and un- 
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shaken confidence, you have faced the 
frowning billows of adversity, and the 
howling tempest of Anti-Christian hate, 
and, in divine strength, and with heroic 
fortitude, and God-like determination, 
you have met and withstood the shock, 
weathered and outridden the storm, and 
in an eminent degree, have been success- 
ful in the achievement of the grand 
object in view—the union and consoli- 
dation of the interests, efforts and feel- 
ings of those whom God hath entrusted 
to your care. 

' ** Now, in consideration of the many 
and valuable services you have rendered 
this community, and for the frequent 
acts of courtesy and kindness bestowed 
upon us as individuals, permit us, be- 
loved Brother, as a humble testimonial 
of our regard, to present to you this 
watch and chain, which we trust you will 
condescend to accept, as the grateful, 
and voluntary offering of a few of your 
friends, who have clustered around you 
on this occasion, desiring to manifest 
their approbation and to recognize your 
past services in their behalf. Earnestly 
hoping that your life may be spared, 
and that you will be permitted to wear 
this slight token of our esteem for many 
years yet to come, we will still continue 
to invoke the blessings of the Just One 
to rest upon you and yours forever 
and forever.’’ 


Generations hence when its illustrious 
founder shall be sleeping with the fathers, 
Brigham City will bea unique interesting 
subject for the study of the sociologist 
and the review of the historian. It will 
stand as an example of a city that grew 
up ona pure co-operative plan; it will 
prove that socialistic commonwealths are 
possible and it will historically perpetu- 
ate to the Latter-day Saints themselves 
the secial Gospel of the United Order 
that the Prophet Joseph revealed as the 
basis of a Millennial society. Truly is 
Brigham City a great social monument 
in the age; its apostolic founder is worthy 
of immortality for the social problems 
that he has solved for our Latter-day 
Ziou, and the people who have so nobly 
wrought with him are worthy of remem- 
brance in the pages of history. 

Leaving the special subject of the social 
institution which has typed Box Elder 


County, we come again to the general 
review of the county. 

Brigham City is beautifully situated, 
being ona gentle rising plain near the 
mouth of Box Elder Canyon. Its houses 
are very neat and comfortable, and many 
of them were built by the United Order 
and have come into the possession of 
their present owners as the results to them 
of the co-operative movement of which 
they were members. In the matter of 
property and real estate the Institution 
has confered upon many their ‘ inheri- 
tances ’’ to perpetuate its memory. There 
is a fine Court House and like that of 
Ogden it stands on a bold elevation and 
is suggestive to the eye, even of passen- 
gers dashing along on the Utah & North- 
ern Railroad, that the pretty city in the 
distance, near the base of the mountains 
is the county seat. ‘here is also a fine 
new Tabernacle, built of stone, which 
will seat between fifteen and sixteen hun- 
dred. Brigham is the railroad centre for 
the county and much shipping business is 
done here. ‘The depot is quite a first- 
class affair for a country town, decidedly 
one of the principal points on the line 
North, and the local superintendent— 
Mr. Eh Pierce—is an efficient and ex- 
perienced: railroad agent. Connected 
with this depot isa telegraph office of 
course, but as yet the telephone has not 
reached Brigham City. The post office 
of this city ranks fairly, having a money 
order department. A lady is at the head. 
The postmistress is the wife of the Rev. 
Gillispie. There is a Presbyterian Church 
and also a school connected therewith; 
the Rev. L. S. Gillispie is the pastor, and 
a lady sent on by the Presbyterian As- 
sociation isat the head of the educational 
department. There is also a Gentile 
store in Brigham City, kept by Booth & 
Corey. But there is nothing in the capi- 
tal of Box Elder County so imposing as 
the fine new stone Tabernacle, and the 
fact that it will seat nearly two thousand 
and is on Sundays crowded with members 
of the Mormon Church, suggests that the 
Latter-day Kingdom still survives. 

We have noticed in our extracts from 
our local directories the general history 
of Willard and Brigham Cities, but a 
place has come into note the last few 
years which will probably, in time, grow 
into some importance as a village, as 
well as making this part of our Utah 
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famous throughout America. We refer 
to the Hot Springs. During the summer 
season special trains run there from Og- 
den; and to these great medicinal 
springs come the halt, the lame, and the 
blind from all parts of the United States; 
besides many go there during the fair 
seasons from Ogden and the surrounding 
country for the healthy pleasure of bath- 
ing in these healing waters. The hotel 
there is kept by a Gentile. 

The County of Box Elder runs east 
and west about 170 miles, and about 50 
miles north and south. Willard is the 
only settlement south of the capital; but 
the Hot Springs is in Box Elder County, 
extending its boundaries. Between 
Brigham and Willard there is one of the 
finest carriage drives in the Territory. 

Call’s Fort is a small village immedi- 
ately to the north of Brigham City; the 
last census gives the population at 350. 
East four miles from the capital is Man- 
tua, named after Lorenzo Snow’s native 
place, in Ohio. It has a population of 
nearly four hundred people, mostly 
Danish. The support is derived chiefly 
from farming, stock-raising, cheese-mak- 
ing and lime-burning. It is known on 
the maps as Copenhagen, but the last 
Census Bulletin gives the place as Man- 
tua Precinct. North ten miles, is Honey- 
ville. Deweyville, five miles further 
north, is a farming settlement with a 
population of about 350. 

Kelton is a Gentile town, on the line 
of the Central Pacific Railroad, about 
seventy-five miles from Brigham City. 
It is supported chiefly by the shipping of 
produce and outfitting. Grouse Creek 
is a little settlement near Nevada, on the 
old emigrant road. It is quite a thriving 
place, with a population of 300 souls. 
Portage is a settlement on the Malad 
River, two miles south of the Idaho line. 
It is the most northerly settlement in 
Utah. Portage was named after Lo- 
renzo Snow’s native county; the town 
has a population of 282, and the pre- 
cinct, including the town, 462. Prom- 
ontory, forty miles west of Brigham 
City, on the Central Pacific railroad, has 
a post office, and is considered a settle- 
ment, but is composed entirely of 
ranches for the herding and pasturage of 
large stock herds. The census gives 
the population as 131. Terrace is also 
on the line of the Central Pacific Rail- 


road, about 110 miles west of Brigham 
City. The precinct has a population of 
251, and the business of the district 1s 
confined to freighting and stock-raising. 

Snowville, one of the small settlements 
of the County, is twenty miles north-east 
of Kelton on the old emigration road. 
Plymouth, notwithstanding its important 
name is one of the smallest towns, and at 
present of but little business consequence. 

There is an Indian settlement in this 
county that possesses quite a unique in- 
terest. The settlement bears the name 
of Washakie, and is composed of be- 
tween 30 to 4o Indian families who 
have renounced their tribal condition and 
become citizens of the United States. 
They have some three thousand acres of 
land under fence, six hundred of which 
are under excellent cultivation. These 
Indians are all members of the Mormon 
Church and are presided over by a young 
white man as Bishop. They have their 
Elders, Priests, Teachers and Deacons, 
the same as any other branch of the 
church. They hold regular meetings, 
sing, pray, preach, administer the sacra- 
ment, and indeed perform all the religious 
exercises of the church, with an intelli- 
gent understanding and with a solemnity 
worthy to be an example to our white 
congregations. They have also their 
week-day and Sunday schools, and the 
young Indians take extraordinary delight 
in their school exercises. 

But of all the settlements of Box Elder 
County, next to Brigham, Corinne is 
the most historical. It has declined but 
it is still an incorporated city, possessing 
a mayor and city council besides a bank, 
as reliable as any in Utah, and a first class 
hotel. These great features of a city may 
of course be considered the relics of a 
former grandeur, but its Mayor, J. W. 
Guthrie, is sanguine that Corinne will re- 
vive and again become famous as the 
great Gentile City of Utah. As already 
observed, it isthe only city of Utah that 
has’ borne that distinctive name. The 
men who founded it were nearly all rep- 
resentative men. In the last number of 
this Magazine the names of those foun- 
ders of Corinne are recorded, and by 
reference to the list it will be seen that 
they are to-day among the principal busi- 
ness men of our Territory—merchants, 
bankers, officers of the Government and 
the like representative classes. 
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Undoubtedly at one time there ap- 
peared the opportunity of Corinne be- 
coming the Queen City of the North, 
and had the junction of the railroads 
been established there, certainly it 
would have been what Ogden is to-day. 
As it is, it is a fact in the history of our 
Territory that Corinne, in the early per- 
iod of its existence, did much to estab- 
lish ‘the commercial status of Utah, 
opening up the trade of the northern 
country and exporting Utah produce to 
surrounding States and Territories. In- 
deed it was the men of Corinne who 
were the first regular exporters of our 
Territory, and located in Ogden and Salt 
Lake City, they still figure prominently 
as exporters, wholesale merchants, and 
the great wagon agents and dealers in 
agricultural implements. ; 

Similar may be said of Corinne politi- 
cally, as commercially, and at one time 
there was a great contest between the 
Gentile and Mormon for the political 
dominance of Box Elder County. To 
this may be supplemented, that those 
who were once known as the men of 
Corinne, are in Ogden, Salt Lake City, 
and some in the Park, the flower of the 
Liberal party to-day, who made their 
mark in our receat political campaign. 

We may here rest tnese sketches of the 
cities of Box Elder County to present to 
the reader several biographical sketches 
of representative men to which we shall 
add in future numbers, when supplied 
with notes of their lives. 


JUDGE BURT. 


‘John Davidson Burt was born on the 
r2th day of January, 1827, in Dunferm- 
line, Fifeshire, Scotland. His ancestors 
for many generations lived and died in 
and around Dunfermline, where, cluster- 
ing around the sepulchre of the Bruce of 
Bannockburn, may be seen numerous 
evidences of the last resting place of his 
forefathers for several hundred years 
back, and according to tradition one of 
his ancestors was on the field of Ban- 
nockburn in the capacity of a surgeon 
in the army. At the age of 14 years the 
subject of this sketch was sent to work 
in the coal mines belonging to the Earl 
of Elgin, a lineal descendant of the re- 
nowned ‘‘ King Robert the Bruce,’’ At 
the age of 21 he heard the first gospel 
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sermon preached in Clackmannan, by 
Elder William Gibson, and in three days 
afterwards, on the 19th day of May, 
1848, with his only brother, was bap- 
tized by Elder John Sharp. He left 
Scotland on the 27th day of August, 
1848, for America, sailing in the Avin’s 
Queen, and arrived in St. Louis, 
Missouri, on the gth day of November, 
1848. He labored in the coal regions 
near St. Louis for two years and a half, 
sent money back to Scotland to emigrate 
his father’s family to America, and in 
the spring of 1851 with them started 
across the plains in the company of 
Captain Alfred Cordon, and arrived in 
Salt Lake City on the 15th day of Sep- 
tember. He labored under Bishop 
Sharp in the public (cut) stone quarry 
for four years, getting out coping and 
pilasters for the wall around the Temple 
Block in Salt Lake City, and for many 
other purposes. He was present at the 
breaking of ground and at the laying of 
the corner stone of the Temple, now in 
process of erection in Salt Lake City, 
and assisted in quarrying and hauling the 
same on to the ground. In the fall of 
1855 he was honorably released by Presi- 
dent Brigham Young from his connec- 
tion with the public works, and after 
conterring with Apostle Lorenzo Snow 
in the premises he left Salt Lake for 
Brigham City, Box Elder County, on 
the fifteenth day of September, 1855, 
where the Apostle had founded a small 
colony a few months previous, in what 
was then the northern frontier settlement 
of the Saints. He was ordained a High 
Priest under the hands of President L. 
Snow, on the 25th day of November, 
1856. In the fall of 1857 he went out 
to Echo Canyon and served as battalion 
adjutant under Major John Sharp (as he 
says) ‘for the purpose of znterviewing 
General Albert Sydney Johnston e¢ aZ.,”’ 
and when the unfortunate William Sim- 
mons was accidently shot through the 
brain by his mess-mate, Frederick Nel- 
son, on the top of the high precipice 
overhanging Camp Echo, he was the 
first man that reached the spot where the 
head of Brother Simmons lay in a pool 
of blood not three feet from the edge of 
the precipice. He remained in Camp 
Echo in charge of the battalion, Major 
Sharp having been sent home through 
sickness, until disbanded by General D. 
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H. Wells. 
in Brigham City he was called to act as 
deputy sheriff, for Box Elder County, 
which position he occupied for nine 
years. At the August. election in 1868, 
he was elected sheriff of the County, 
and served the public in that capacity 
for ten years, viz: to 1878, during this 
period he also acted as marshal for 
Brigham City for eight years, and in the 
Utah Militia, under Colonel C. Love- 
land, acted as Lieutenant Colonel from 
the organization of the regiment until 
the infamous order of Governor Shaffer, 
forbidding the Nauvoo Legion to muster. 
During the early period the country was 
in a very rough state, Indians very 
troublesome and white horse-thieves in 
abundance, and in the exercise of his 
calling his courage was put to the 
severest test on many occasions, and al- 
though his was a thankless, unpleasant and 
unremunerative task, he says, ‘‘I have 
great reason to be thankful for the many 
interpositions of Divine Providence in 
my hehalf, delivering me. from dangers 


to which I have been exposed while in » 


the discharge of my duty as a public 
officer for nineteen years, as sheriff and 
deputy, etc.’? On the gth day of Sep- 
tember, 1877, he was ordained bishop 
over the Third Ward of Brigham City, 
Box Elder Stake, and, at the August 
election 1878, was elected Probate Judge 
of Box Elder County, and has served in 
that capacity for two terms—four years. 
Sometime ago he was elected one of the 
directors of the Brigham City Mercantile 
and Manufacturing Association. Clos- 
ing his notes the Judge humorously adds: 
‘«Senator Edmunds and Governor Mur- 
ray will perhaps be able to tell you what 
will come next,’”’ 


W. L. WATKINS, 


William Lampard Watkins, son of 
William, and Hannah Maria Lampard 
Watkins, was born at Islington, London, 
England, ‘February 7th, 1827. His 
parents were religious believers and fol- 
lowers of the Rev. Edward Irving, and 
with him were cast out of the Society 
for contending that spiritual gifts should 
be enjoyed in this age as well as anciently, 
and were connected with the society 
called Irvingites at the time when the 
Gospel was introduced to them. The 


Soon after reaching his home | subject, of this sketch entered Lady 


Owens’ School at the age of eight years 
and remained until he was fourteen. He 
became acquainted with the principles 
taught by the Latter-day Saints through 
the teaching of Lorenzo Snow, and was 
convinced of the truth; his parents soon 
after embraced the same faith, and in 
October, 1842, they sailed in the ship 
Emerald with one of the Apostles, Par- 
ley P. Pratt, and a large company of 
Saints for the land of Zion. He was 
appointed secretary in the matter of 
dealing out the provisions, etc., for the 
company. They had a long and tedious 
voyage, and some little difficulty with a 
few of the passengers and the sailors, 
who endeavored to create a feeling 
against their leader, and threats of throw- 
ing him overboard were freely indulged 
in, but the captain of the vessel, Mr. 
Leighton, soon straightened matters out. 

After a voyage of ten weeks, they were — 
safely landed in New Orleans, January 
ist, 1842; went to St. Louis and re- 
mained there until May, 1843, during 
which time he was occupied as clerk in a 
dry goods store. After arriving at 
Nauvoo, they settled at Crolder’s Point, 
and in 1844 he went to the State 
of Kentucky, dispensing the views of 
Joseph Smith on the policy of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. On the 
4th of December, 1844, he was married 
to Mary A. Hammond, of Malone, 
Franklin County, New York, and in the 
year 1846 was compelled to leave, with 
the Saints, the homes that they had 
made for their comfort, and sojourned 
in Iowa till 1852, when he emigrated 
to Salt Lake Valley and made a home 
on Big Cottonwood, Salt~Lake County. 
He located in Brigham City in 1861, 
and engaged in the occupation of school 
teaching. At. the organization of the 
Brigham City Co-operative Institution, 
in the year 1865, he was appointed secre- 
tary of the company, which position he 
still occupies. At the August election 
for county officers in the year 1866, he 
was elected to the office of selectman, 
for Box Elder County, and was con- 
tinued till the year 1880, when multi- 
plicity of business compelled him to 
resign. In the year 1867, at the first 
election after the granting of the charter 
for organizing Brigham City, he was 
elected City Recorder, and continued in 
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office till the year 1873, when he went 
on a visit to England. On his return he 
was elected Treasurer for Box Elder 
County, and held said office till the year 
1881; during that time the business of 
the Co-operative Institution had become 
so varied and extensive that it required 
his constant attention. 


CHARLES KELLEY. 


This gentleman is the President of the 
Young Men’s Association of Box Elder 
County, that is to say he is the leader of 
the young men of thestake in this official 
capacity, under Oliver G. Snow, president 
of the stake. 

Charles Kelley was born in the city of 
Hereford, England, on the gth day of 
June, 1841. . He is the son of John Phil- 
lips and Eliza Kelley. His father was 
born in the town of Bromyard, County 
of Hereford, in the year 1814. His 
mother’s maiden name was Long. She 
was born in the City of Hereford in the 
year 1816. His father was a shoe-maker 
by trade but carried on farming in con- 
nection with his trade. Hus son was op- 
posed to the trade but through the per- 
suasion of his father he consented to 
learn it. In the summer of 1850, he went 
as far as Birmingham to see the country 
and stayed there till the fall of the same 
year. In February of 1860, he left home 
again to start a small business for himself 
in the village of Pencombe. He had pre- 
viously heard the Elders of the Mormon 
Church advocating the principles of their 
faith and had been convinced of their 
truth. On the 5th day of July, 1860, he 
went to Bishop Froom and in a small 
brook was baptized by Elder Joseph Dill- 
worth, and became a member of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, when all his former friends de- 
nounced him as a fool. On the 22d day 
of November of the same year he made 
another very important move in his life 
and took unto himself a wife, Emma 
Price. She was born in the town of 
Leominster, County of Hereford. 

In June, 1866, they emigrated for 
Utah, arriving in Salt Lake Valley, Oc- 
tober 6th of the same year, crossing the 
plains with ox teams. He left England 
with four children but lost two of them 
in Nebraska, his only girl, seventeen 
months old and a fine boy three years and 


a half old, which was a severe trial for the 
parents. His wife was also confined be- 
for reaching the valley. Arriving in Utah 
they made their home in American Fork, 
Utah County, where his father and family 
had settled and still live. Finding it hard 
to get means in fot his work he went as a 
cook on the Union Pacific Railroad in 
Echo and Weber Canyons. Hearing the 
fame of Brigham City he went up to that ~ 
city in the winter of ’68; liking the place 
so much he resolved to sell out in Ameri- 
can Fork and move to Brigham, the rail- 
road being completed. Work at his trade 
becoming slack he went to the mountains 
to get the bark which was used to start 
the Co-operative Tannery, to which a 
shoe department was soon added. He 
was then requested by President Lorenzo 
Snow to collect the shoemakers of Brig- 
ham together and in the absence of 
Thomas Hewlett, who had been engaged 
to start the same business, he started the 
Brigham City boot and shoe depart- 
ment, with four hands. A month after 
Hewlett came and controlled the busi- 
ness for about a year. After that Mr. 
Kelley had charge of the department for 
about ten years, directing at times as 
many as thirty workmen, and turning 
out nearly $250,000 worth of boots and 
shoes. About the year 1874 he was ap- 
pointed County Sunday School Superin- 
tendent; and, when the Box Elder 
Stake was organized he was set apart as 
one of the presidents of the High 
Priests’ quorum of that stake. About 
four years ago he was appointed a direc- 
tor of the B. M. and M. Association. 
All the above offices he still holds. On 
the abandonment of the shve business by 
the B. M. and M. Association, he started 
out for himself, taking the Co-operative 
machinery and building a new shop on 
Forrest Street, just below the Co-opera- 
tive store, where he turns out an excel- 
lent quality of work, At their last 
conference he was appointed to preside 
over the Young Men’s Mutual Improve- 
ment Association of the Stake. 


ELI HARVEY PEIRCE, 


The Utah and Northern Railroad 1s 
represented at the Brigham City station 
by a young man of as much business ca- 
pacity and push as any young man in 
our Territory. He is the son of the first 
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bishop appointed by Lorenzo Snow over 
Brigham City. He was born in Salt 
Lake City, September 27, 1851, and is, 
therefore, one of the early offspring of 
our mountain Zion. We should offer 
him to those who would investigate the 
meaning of young Utah as one of the 
best specimens of that class, concerning 
whom even our Gentile brethren are 
prophetic with great promises of the fu- 
ture. Doubtless it is the type of Mor- 
mon origin, like Eli H. Peirce, that has 
suggested to the Gentiles this idea of 
young Utah. Expounded, the class sig- 
nifies a host of young men who have 
received a better education than their 
fathers, consequently are men of more 
culture, yet who have sprang from that 
hardy, indomitable race of pioneers who 
have peopled and subdued this moun- 
tainous country. Our young railroad 
agent of Brigham City illustrates this 
general view. He was educated at the 
Deseret University, and has been iden- 
tified with railroads and telegraph offices 
since 1869. During this period, how- 
ever, he was away for several years (from 
1875 to 1878), performing missionary 
labor in the United States, the results of 
which were 108 baptized, 33 children 
blessed, 1 couple married, 6 branches or- 
ganized and over 250 meetings held. He 
is now agent for the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company, Utah and Northern 
branch, Pacific Express Co.’s agent, and 
manager of Western Union and Deseret 
Telegraph offices at Brigham City. He 
is also coal agent, and is more or less in- 
terested in other branches in the city. 
The following biographical fragment of 
his father, the bishop, was written by 
grandmother Peirce: 


‘‘Eli Harvey Peirce, son of Robert and 
Hannah Peirce, was born July a2gth, 
in the year 1827, in Chester County, 
Pennsylvania. He moved to Nauvoo with 
his father’s family in 1841, Was baptized 
at Nauvoo, March 27th, 1842, by the 
Prophet Joseph Smith; received his en- 
dowments June 24th, in the Temple at 
Nauvoo, and was ordained a seventy and 
joined the 27th quorum of seventies on 
the 18th of May, 1845. On the 3d of June 
he started with his father’s family, to 
overtake the camp of the Saints, which 
was then on their journey west. He ar- 
rived at Winter Quarters and stayed the 


nt 


winter. On the 27th of April, 1847, he 
started with President Young as one of 
the pioneers. Went to meet the Mormon 
Battalion, on their return from California, 
to carry provisions to them. He endured 
great hardship and lived on mule flesh, 
for several days, rather than touch a mor- 
sel of the provisions that he was delegated 
to carry to this suffering and famishing 
brethren. He was married to Sussanna 
Neff in the fall of 1850, and by her had 
four children, Eli Harvey, Mary B., Leni- 
onidus and Octavia. He moved with his 
family to Brigham City in 1851. He was 
ordained a bishop at the April Conference 
of 1855, in the 28th year of his age. In 
the spring of 1857, he married Emma 
Zundall, his second wife. © He left home 
April 23d, as one of the missionaries to 
Europe, with the hand cart company. 
While in England took a severe cold 
which continued by him until bis return 
home, June 23d, 1858. He cameona 
visit to his father’s, in Salt Lake City, 
where he departed this life August 12th, 
1858, at 11 o’clock a.m., aged 31 years, 
13 days, with the consumption, rejoicing 
in the fullness of the Gospel. 


WILLIAM HORSLEY, 


The manager of the mercantile depart- 
ment of the United Order of Brigham 
City, was born near Ely, in Cambridge- 
shire, England, November 2oth, 1844. 
He was baptized into this Church when 
he was eight years of age. The mother 
was in the Church, but the father bit- 
terly opposed, in consequence of which 
she sent her eldest son, William, when 
at the age of eleven, to Utah in care of 
Elder John Robinson, president of the 
London Conference. The boy was two 
days out at sea before his father knew it. 
The emigrants arrived in Salt Lake City 
on the 20th of September, 1855, but the 
boy was left on the camping ground to 
care for himself. The lad started out to 
seek employment and was kindly taken 
by George Openshaw, who kept the 
President’s stock, barn, etc. He re- 
mained with him till the spring, when 
the second Utah famine setting in, Open- 
shaw wished the boy to look for another 
place. He stayed with John B. Maiben 
a few days and then a Scotchman took 
him and kept him till the spring of 1857, 
when J. V. Long took him. Elder Long, 
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who was a man‘of culture, and at that 
time of influence, not only treated the 
lad well, but at nights gave him school- 
ing under his own tuition, and in fact 
was quite a guardian to him. In 1861, 
his mother and his two brothers arrived 
in the Valley. She settled at first at 
South Weber, near Morristown, where 
_ William hired out to a man (David 
Osborne) for a year, during which, Os- 
borne moved near Brigham, taking 
young Horsley with him. In 1866 the 
young man married Elizabeth Welsh, 
daughter of John Welsh, one of the 
present bishops of Brigham City. 
Horsley was engaged in farming life till 
about six years ago, when Apostle Lo- 
renzo Snow counseled him to take a 
wagon and travel in the interest of the 
United Ordez, selling “merchandise to 
the farmers north. This he did for 
three years, and so much to the satisfac- 
tion of General Superintendent Snow 
that he was given charge of the mercan- 
tile department of the United Order of 
Brigham City. At the resignation of 
W. L. Watkins, Wm. Horsley was ap- 
pointed by the County Court in his place 
as County Treasurer. 


PETER F. MADSEN, 


the County Clerk and Recorder, was 
born on the Island of Lolland, Denmark, 
on toth of August, 1843. His parents 
were very strict Lutherians. They came 
into the Church of Latter-day Saints in 
the early period of the Scandinavian 
Mission, (in’53,) under the presidency of 
Hector C. Haight, and were baptized by 
Bilder: J: , Jensen. «Their ison, Peter F. 
Madsen, was baptized on the 17th of 
November, 1856, by the same person 
who baptized his parents. He com- 
menced his labors in the ministry at the 
age of twelve, traveling in the con- 
ference as a clerk, with the president of 
conference before he was baptized. The 
whole family, father, mother and seven 
brothers and sisters, emigrated to Iowa 
in 1257, where they remained for three 
years, working for an outfit to take them 
across the plains. 

On the journey the mother, in jump- 
ing out of the wagon, not to stop it, 
was caught by her clothes, and the 
loaded wagon went over her face tearing 
the flesh from her bones and mangled her 
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body all the way down on one side. 
When her son came up he found her in 
his brother’s arms seemingly lifeless. 
None expected her to live. She was 
carried in that condition seven miles be- 
fore her wounds could be sewed up and 
dressed ; yet in seven days she was so 
nearly recovered that she was able to 
take exercise by following the train on 
foot. 

The family arrived at Salt Lake in 
August, 1860, and soon after, the whole 
family moved to Brigham City, where 
the son was employed in the service of 
President Snow for the two following 
years. In the winter of 1864-65, he was 
sent down from Box Elder to learn the 
art of telegraphy. When the line was 
open through to Cache Valley it was 
Peter F. Madsen, who sent and received 
the congratulatory messages between 
President Brigham Young and Lorenzo 
Snow. 

In the fall of 1869, in answer to a call 
as a missionary to the Western States, he 
left the telegraph office and performed 
his first missionary labors on foot and 
alone among the farmers on the Iowa 
prairies. As the fruits of his labors he 
had the pleasure of baptizing several 
persons. He returned home in the 
spring of ’7o and, after a short visit with 
his family and friends, he set out for 
Scandinavia, where he presided over tne 
Copenhagen Conference till the summer 
of ’73. The last year, and for awhile, 
was also book-keeper in the emigra- 
tional and financial department of that 
mission. He came home in company 
with President Peterson of San Pete. 
Soon after his return he was appointed 
book-keeper of the tithing department 
for Box Elder Stake, which position he 
held for nine years, until last spring, 
when, on the resignation of James By- 
water, he was appointed County Clerk, 
Recorder and Justice of the Peace. 
Peter F. Madsen is decidely one of the 
representative men of Box Elder County. 


We must for the present rest these 
Biographical Sketches, reserving for a 
future number and sufficient space some 
of the most representative men of Box 
Elder County, such as Jonathan Wright, 
the Bishops of the Stake, and others who 
made a historical mark in that 
county. 
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ODES OF ANACREON, THE GREEK hy Riot. 


(Literal Translation.) 


BY WM. GILL 


Te ON HIS SCY: 


My bosom glows with fond desire, 

To tune, for Atreus’ sons, my Lyre, 
And I would touch the trembiing string 
In praise of Cadmus, too, to sing; 

But o'er the chords in vain I move, 

My Lyre will only sound of Love. 


So worthless, lately, seemed the strain, 


I change the chords aud lyre again, 
And swelled the notes with loftier tone 
To deeds of power by Hercules done ; 
But all in vain my skill did prove, 

My lyre re-echoed only love. 

Heroes! henceforth bid us farewell, 
No more for you my song can swell; 
Vain my attempts to sweep the string, 
My Lyre alone of Love will sing. 


II. ON WOMEN, 


Nature does to the bull bestow 

Horns, to protect his sturdy brow; 

And hoofs she gave the trampling steed ; 
The nimble foot the hare decreed ; 
Distended jaws to lions gave. 

And fishes taught to swim the wave; 
Made birds with wings the air control, 
And man possess the dauntless soul; 
But naught did she for woman leave, 
What, then, to guard er does she give? 
Beauty! beauteous she appears 

Instead of shields, instead of spears ; 
For she who beauty’s charms enjoys, 
The power of fire and sword destroys. 


Il, ON HIMSELF, 
You may the war of Thebes recite, 
And he the Phrygian’s clamorous fight ; 
But I, by greater things than these, 
Will sing my own captivities. 
No warriors on fiery steeds, 
No soldier trained for yalorous deeds, 
Nor armed fleet upon the sea, 
Has ever fought and vanquished me, 
From stranger foes the weapon flies— 
I'm wounded by the Fair one's eyes. 


IVS ON (GUPID, 


Oh, let the flame my bosom move, 
For I desire to be in love, 

Cupid, with eloquent appeal, 
Persuaded me the bliss to feel, 
But I, of firm and stubborn mind, 
To bow unto his wish declined. 
Then he, in haste, at me displeased, 
His bow and golden quiver seized, 
And, breathing vengeance as he stared, 
Bade me for battle stand prepared. 
Then I upon my shoulders bore 
A corselet like Achilles wore ; 
I armed myself with spear and shield, 
And fought Love on the battle field. 
With steady aim the dart he cast, 
Which I eluded, and it passed. 


MILLS. 


Fierce anger kindled in his breast, 

As no more arrows he possessed. 
Then as a dart, htmself he threw 
Into me, and my strength withdrew. 

In vain, when we and love contend, 

With shields our passion to defend: 
Why be with outside armor seen, 
When fiercest battles rage within ? 


V. ON HIMSELF. 


_ Since I was born a mortal here 


To travel on through life’s career, 

I know the way which I have gone, 
But all the future is unknown. 

Then farewell cares, from me depart, 
You've no communion with my heart ; 
Ere death my being will destroy 

J will the hours in sport enjoy; 

I'll laugh and dance the time away 
With Bacchus beautiful and gay. 


VI. TO BATHYLLUS. 


Bathyllus! come and sit with me 

Beneath the shadow of this tree; 

Its beauteous form the eye entrances 

As through the boughs each soft leaf dances ; 
A limpid fountain flowing near, 

Persuasively invites us here. 


- Who, therefore, having such a sight, 


Can pass this arbour of delight? 


VII. THAT WE SHOULD DRINK, 


The black earth drinks the falling rain, 
The trees drink up the earth again; 

The sober sea leaps up to seize 

Her draughts from the refreshiug breeze, 
The sun drinks from the flowing sea, 
The moon from him drinks copiously. 
Why then, my friend, fault with me find, 
When I to drink, too, feel inclined ? 


Vill. ON HIMSELF. 


When I drink delicious wine 

All my cares at rest recline. 

Why should I with toil be pressed? 
Why should sighing heave my breast? 
Why should I with cares be fraught ? 
I must die though wishing not. 

Why should toil, or care, or strife, 
Take from me the joys of life? 

Let us drink the brimming cup, 
Filled, by lovely Bacchus, up; 

For, when drinking rosy wine, 

All our cares at rest recline. 


IX. TO HIS SWEETHEART. 


Tautalus’ daughter, turned to stone, 
On Phrygian hills, once stood alone; 
And Pandion’s child a bird once grew, 
Which swiftly as a swallow flew: 

But I would take a mirror's guise 
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That I might ever meet thy eyes; 

I would become thy graceful vest 
To wear me-always near thy breast; 
Refreshing water I would be, 

That I might be a bath to thee; 

Or fragrant ointment I’d assume 
That I my lady might perfume; 
The fillet that thy bust embraces; 
The precious pearl thy neck that graces ; 
To be thy shoes my wishes meet, 
To tread me even with thy feet. 


X ON HIMSELF. 


Extending on my leafy bed, 
By tender myrtle overspread, 
With lotus flowers, I would be found, 
And have the cup and mirth abound. 
Let Cupid then his tunic bind, 
Around his neck with ribands twined, 
And give to me the precious cup 
With the delicious wine filled up, 
For, as the chariot wheels appear, 
Life rolls and rushes forward here, 
And soon we in the tomb are laid 
Our bones and flesh to dust decayed. 
Why on hard stones rub ointment o'er? 
Or why on earth libations pour ? 
Nay, let my conscious soul receive 


The fragrant unction while I live; 

Let roses round my head appear, 

And call my fair companion here. 
Oh, Love, ere from this world I go 

To revel in the shades below, 

I wish to banish all my care. 

And this life's full enjoyment share, 


SON IGOILD: 
If golden treasures could indeed 
Prolong the life to man decreed, 
How would I grasp the precious ore 
And lay aside a hidden store, 
That when Death claimed me as his own 
He might take payment and be gone. 
But since ‘tis not in mortals’ power 
To purchase life a: longer hour, 
Why should I then so vainly grieve? 
Or sighing make my bosom heave? 
For if to die be Fate’s decree 
What can great riches profit me? 
Nay, let the favored lot be mine 
While drinking the delicious wine, - 
To join in intercourse with friends 
Where social joy our life attends, 
And then,-the work of love to crown, 
Possess the maid I call my own. 


REMINISCENCES OF MAIN STREET. 


BUILDING THE EAGLE EMPORIUM. 


Reminiscences -of Salt Lake City, 
going no further back than the Utah 
War, are crowded with historical suggest- 
iveness; and in the review of memory 
the building of the Eagle» Emporium 
rises as the first architectural monument 
of the commercial grandeur which Main 
Street exhibits to the eye of the visitor 
to-day. Kimball & Lawrence’s store, 
however, was the first to give importance 
in appearance to the corners of Main 
Street which are now in the view so im- 
posing to the eye, with their fine colossal 
buildings; but it was not until the 
erection of the Eagle Emporium that 
our city was given an example worthy 
and an impulse sufficiently strong to 
force the growth of this street of the 
merchants, which Brigham and Heber 
had dubbed ‘‘ Whiskey Street.’”? With 
the erection of Jennings’ Eagle Em- 
porium commenced a new era in ‘the 
history of Utah commerce, and, indeed, 
in the very history of the country 
generally. 

And just here, by the way, we may 
bring up to memory a view of these 
‘corners’? of our merchant street. On 
the Eagle Emporium corner there stood 
a butcher’s shop, where William Jennings 


and John R. Winder sold méat; the ° 
butcher’s shop was an adjunct to their 
business as tanners; their tannery was 
the basis of their partnership; Winder 
was a clicker, or shoe cutter, while Jen- 
nings’ family business was that of a 
butcher; in 1860, the butcher shop was 
transformed into a merchant’s store. 

On the opposite corner, where now 
stand the Exchange Buiidings, there 
was nothing more commercial than the 
residence of Stephen Goddard. Henry 
W. Lawrence tells the story that, when 
he and his family arrived in Great Salt 
Lake City, as it was originally named, 
he went across to that corner and spent 
his last half dollar for half a bushel of 
potatoes grown on the lot. On the 
corner where stands the Deseret National 
Bank, there was a one story building, 
erected by Thomas S. Williams, where the 
firm of Hooper & Williams was started, 
and which was the third store built on 
Main Street; and just above, setting 
back, it will be remembered, was the 
city liquor store, kept by Councillor N. 
H. Felt. On the Elephant corner, the 
object most conspicuons was Margetts’ 
blacksmith shop. Onthe Walker corner 
proper, there was originally a little house 
owned by Briant Stringham’s father, 
which was not nearly so important as 
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Howard’s saddle, harness and _ shoe 
shops, with the old Mulliner tannery 
behind. On the Groesbeck corner were 
a row of small stores, cheaply rented, in 
one of which was sold, wholesale and 
retail, ‘‘imported’’ whiskey. The Wa- 
satch Buildings have taken their place. 
Opposite, where stands the White House, 
was the old Romney dwelling. After- 
wards there was erected a small frame 
building which was occupied by Judge 
Clinton as a drug store and police court. 
Such was a view of Main Street as late 
as 1863-4. 

But no sooner did William Jennings 
give the impulse, by the building of 
the Eagle Emporium, in the spring 
of 1864, than the appearance of Main 
Street rapidly began to change, and 
‘‘Whisky Street’? grew into something 
worthy to be called the street of the 
merchants. No longer could the breth- 
ren stigmatize it by the old name; and 
it was only a few years thereafter when Z. 
C.M. I. crossed the commercial threshold 
under the symbol of Jenning’s eagle. 

W.S. Godbe was the first to follow 
the example of William Jennings, erect- 
ing the Exchange Building. Previously 
to this he had occupied a drug store, 
about half way between the ‘‘Exchange”’ 
and ‘‘Elephant’’ corners, on the same 
side. There had clustered around that 
heart of the block for years Gilbert & 
Garrish, William Nixon, Staines & Need- 
ham, Woodmansee Brothers, W. S. God- 
be and a firm destined to surpass them 
all in commercial weight—namely, the 
Walker Brothers. But the building of 
the Emporium was almost revolutionary. 
Godbe, who about this time had made a 
great mark with the people of Utah in 
purchasing for them on commission at 
cost and freight and ten per cent., was 
forced by the example to assume archi- 
tectural importance on one of the four 
corners of the main part of the street, 
which was just one block on both sides, 
for the corner of Kimball & Lawrence 
was now overshadowed by Jennings’ cor- 
ner, with its colossal stone-cut Eagle 
Emporium. ‘To lift up his head with an 
equal magnificence, Godbe had to go 
below to purchase the Stringham corner, 
now the Walker Brother’s, or the God- 
dard corner, where now stands the Ex- 
change Building. At first he purchased 
the Stringham lot, but afterwards sold it 


to the Walker Brothers for $6,000 and 
purchased the Exchange site of Stephen 
Goddard for $12,000. It will be seen 
that the Walker Brothers also were 
forced to follow Jennings’ example in 
the re-building of Main Street ; but, that 
powerful firm of brothers could under- 
take, on the Stringham corner, what 
Godbe was not financially strong enough 
to accomplish—namely, to extend Main 
Street a block lower, and so, in time, 
grew up the Walker House, which in 
turn brought up the Clift corner, Groes- 
beck’s block and the White House. In 


._ the original heart of the street, we have 


now other fine buildings such as the 
bank, built by Hussey, Kahn Brothers’ 
store, Wells, Fargo’s bank, the Osborn 
agricultural establishment, which was 
erected by the Woodmansee Brothers, 
and was the third stone-cut building 
reared in the city. On the opposite side, 
prominent is the McCornick bank, and, 
towering in that quarter of the street is 
the colossal and well appointed house 
of Fred. Auerbach & Brother. Going 
above the center block, defined on the > 
north end of the one side by the Eagle 
Emporium, and on the other by the Ex- 
change Building, we have the now splen- 
did corner of the Deseret National Bank, 
next the colossal new buildings of 
Hooper and Eldredge; and, higher up, 
Z. C. M.1., which gives the crown of 
the merchant street, while on the oppo- 
site side buildings have sprung up to sup- 
port that part where Main Street began 
in the early days. 
With even this bird’s eye view of the 
growth of the Main Street of the pres- 
ent day, the Eagle Emporium looms up 
as a historical monument of Utah’s com- 
merce, of which Jennings & Sons have 


-as solid a cause for family pride. as any 


in Utah; for, as we all know, William 
Jennings absolutely built upon himself. 
Though in the Eagle Emporium Z. C. 
M. I. was established, from its erection 
the founder designed it as his family 
commercial house. In the next genera- 
tion, when that founder has passed to ‘‘the 
other side,’’ the house will be carried on 
under the name of ‘Jennings & Sons.” 
It was his original ambition to found 
that commercial name, and we know no 
man in Utah, except’ Brigham Young, 
who has so well pursued and sustained 
his ambitions as William Jennings. 
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CAL Vin 


ScENE r. Zhe Council Chainer. 
[Enter Milton and Vane.) 


Mil. It is the letter just recived from 
France. 
Vane. ‘Then I should judge King 
Louis’ letter brought 
A foreign hornet, seeing how it stings. 


[Enter Cromwell reading a letter; paces 
the chamber in evident wrath. | 


Ay, ’tis a hornet ; his impatient foot 
Gives signs as if ’t would crush the sting 
out on’t. 


Crom. [| Coming forward, crushing the 
letter in his hands.| ‘‘Mon cousin !”’ 
Louis, we will give thee rank 

And place thy kingdom at our feet. 


| - Milton, our brother Louis calls us coz. 


Answer our coz of France. 
Mil. Wow, my Lord Protector? 
Crom. As I would with my sword! 
Bid Louis rank 
Himself and me! and quickly, too, or I 
Will dub him minion of the King of 
Spain! 
‘© Cousin’’ Louis ! 
Mil. You then demand from France 
the style of brother? 
Crom. Ay, sir, is not the King of 
England fit 
To brother any King of France? 
Vane. Ah! this is royal arrogance 
indeed. 
Learn well, ambitious man, that Eng- 
land now 
Is but a commonwealth. 
Crom. And is she, Harry Vane, less 
sovereign 
Than when the Stuart reigned? What 
is the king 
But symbol of the nation’s might? and 
might 
Is rank. England shall not a footstool 
be for France. 
Vane. Isee you need usnot. You 
are the State, 
And therefore well can do without us. 
Crom. ’en as thou wilt. 


Vane. I shall resign my office ina 
stateless realm. 
Crom.  E’en as thou wilt, I say. 
Vane. Cromwell, thou copiest well 
the Stuart king ; 
Beware his doom fall not on thee. 
Crom. Look to thyself. [Hat Vane. 
| Zo Milton.| Bid Mazarin not play the 
fool with us. 
I could forgive a brainless crown, but not 
A sage prime-minister. 
Mil. Sign we the treaty, sir? 
Crom. When France addresses Eng- 
land to our taste. 
Meantime we’ll give her penance. 
Mil. Penance? 
Crom. Aye, Louis’ Popish back can 
bear it well ; 
If not, Fox Mazarin can teach him pru- 
dence. 
Mil. What is your will? 
Crom. ‘Turenne and Conde must re- 
sign the siege 
Of Dunkirk to our generals, 
Mil. ‘Turenne and Conde are the 
pride of France. 
Crom. If France come not to terms 
immediately 
England shall side with Spain to break 
her back. 
At once tell Louis this and bid him not 
To cousin us again. 
. Mil. Yet you resolve to side with 
France ? 
Crom. Thou should’st have been a 
statesman, not a poet. 
[Seats himself at table and examines 


state papers. | 

Yes, Spain must be reduced to nothing- 
ness ; 

Yet will we humble Louis’ pride, my 
friend. 


SCENE 2—Ffouse of Lord Fairfax. 
[Lnter Lord and Lady Fairfax. | 


Lady F, Fie on it sir! 
Are you a man to let this iron horse 
Thus tramp you down? You were the 
army’s chief. 
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Fair. Inname alone. Stern Crom- 

well is its soul. 
Lady F. Wrest from him his com- 

mand, assert your rank— 

Seize on his person—make him hostage, 
sir, 

Till young Charles Stuart has his rights. 
One stroke 

Of policy to match his own, would bring 
a sea 

To overwhelm this stern, ambitious man; 

The nobles fear his deep designs. ‘The 
charge 

Lord Manchester did urge so solemnly 

That Cromwell did propose to make him 
head 

Of power, such as Cesar and his host 

Once held to shake the world, men now 
can feel 

Had truth in it. 
gains the throne 

With military might he’ll rule the land. 


Mark! if he but 


Fair. I fear it, yet I know not what 
to do. 
Lady F. Not what todo? All fear 
it, sir. What do? 
That which you should betimes. Crom- 


well seize to-day, 
Sir Harry Vane and the republicans 
Side with the peers in this. Join; all, the 
Prince 
And force from him reform. 
did sin 
The son will right his course, Cromwell 
seize to-night ! 
fair. You know not what you coun- 
sel, wife ; 
Cromwell is wary as the fox, and terrible 
As Mars; my soldiers he would cut to 
shreds, 
Ere they had struck a blow. 
You know not what you counsel. 
Lady F&F. know what I would do. 


[Enter Lords Digby and Rochester.] 


far. My lords take my advice and fly 
to Holland. 
Roch. Odds fish, Sir Thomas, with 
such work undone, 
As giving Oliver the crown. Nay, sir, 
We shall be there ourselves to greet the 
king. 
fair. Look wellthen to your heads, 
my lords. 


If Charles 


Dig. We are resolved, Sir Thomas, to 
the end 
Of this great business, Sir, we go your 
way. 


Lady F. Husband, to-day be worthy 
of yourself. 
Fair. J have not lost my faith in 
Cromwell yet, 
Though I do go to offer him the crown. 
[ Exeunt. 


SCENE 3.—A closet. A table, on which 
are the crown and sceptre of England. 
Milton discovered standing by the table. 
Fe takes up the crown and sceptre. 


Mil. Ha! here great 

conquerors ! 

To-day the Parliament has passed an act 

To offer Oliver this crown. Heaven 
grant 

He answer, Satan, get thee hence. He 
comes. [Lays crown and sceptre on 
the table. 

I will retire, but will the issue watch 

Of this all-fated hour. [ Exit. 


[Enter Cromwell meditatively, bearing, 
in absence of mind, his naked sword. 
Type of the Scene: CROMWELL AS 
CAESAR. 


Cromwell’s 


Crom, As Cesar once to Rome— 


Republic Rome— 


I stand. Dare I imperial Czesars wor’k ? 
Dare I a Ceesar’s fate? Aye, that were 
worth 


A world: for Ceesar is immortal. 

Greatnesss is daring, which no pauses 
knows, 

Nor stops it, though the wings of fate 

Beat in its face to bid it hold. 


[#nter Milton, contemplating the scene. 


Mil. |musingly.| J fear to shock with 
speech the potent spell 
Which broods like Night around that 
awful soul. 
Crom. [still entranced.| I dare great 
Ceesar’s work and dare his fate, 
For Cromwell 22 himself ts Destiny! 
Mil. Archangel falling from his na- 
tive sphere! 
Thus Cromwell now. 
Crom. [half aroused.| Methought 
some incorporeal thing did breathe 
my name. 


Mil. My Lord General. 

Crom. Wa! Milton, is it thou? 
[Places sword on table. 

Mil. ‘The dispatch for Mazarin. 
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Crom. 1 saw thee not, so deeply was 
I lost 
In Worcester and our grand battle at 
Dunbar. 
The Lord of Hosts did fight for us. 
Mil. Ido believe, great sir, the Lord 
hath fought 
On England’s side; for in her blessed 
cause 
There is a world’s deliverance. 


Crom. Thou art right, Milton. 
Milt. If England leads the van for 
liberties. 
All nations must, perforce, keep in her 
track. 
Crom. Pause not; I list to thee. 
Milt. From royal Alfred chartered 


freemen all, 
Made only serfs by priests and Norman 
kings. 
By Nature made a dominating race, 
The English in humanity’s travail 
Have struggled to this glorious second 
birth, 
And now set upa mighty Commonwealth, 
Purged from the curse of priests and 
kings, 
Crom. Like inspirations from some 
ancient seer 
Thy fervid words fall on my list’ ning ear. 
Milt. Be, then, our England known 
in Saxon line 
The first Republic, and our Cromwell’s 
name 
Father of Peoples. 
Crom. Aye, by God’s grace, so shall 
it be! 
[ecstatic] We'll break down every altar of 
these priests of Baal, 
And give a world her liberties. 
Mil. The Lord be praised. 
Crom. [reaction] And yet—and yet! 
We'll speak of this another time. No 
more to night, 


My friend. I’ll dwell upon thy mighty 
theme. 
Mil. [aside]. dare no more to-night. 


My presence troubles him. 
[to Crom.] Thou hast o’erlooked the 
letter, sir, for France. 
Crom. On my table lay it; presently 
I will inspect it. 


Mil. [taking up crown and sceptre, 
approaching the General. | 
I will remove these baubles from your 
room. 


Crom. Nay, not to-night. 


Mil. They will provoke you into 
rage. 
Crom. To-morrow cast them, John, 
into the Thames; 
To-night they shall discourse to me the 
fall of kings. 
Milt. [aside] How his great soul doth 
battle with itself. 
[returns crown and sceptre to table.| He 
frowns and grows impatient. 
God’s peace be with thee, General. 
Crom. And to thee God’s peace. 
[Lxit Milton. 
I felt a guilty thing while his pure soul 
Was searching mine to read its ‘hidden 
page. [seats himself takes up and 
contemplates crown. | 
Now am I looking in the Devil’s eye. 
Or boldly in the face of Destiny. 
I quail not, yet convulsive ecstasy 
Is catching at my very breath as if 
’Twould choke me with tumultuous joy. 
There is a spirit in this diadem 
‘That answers to mine own. Canst speak 
And tell if thou’rt a fiend or if a god? 
If fiend then hast thou found me in thy 
fitting mood ; 
If god, then am I echoes to thy awful 
call. 
Great fortune tracks me to the throne 
And crowds me on with wondrous cir- 
cumstance. 


| Enter Lreton. | 


[absorbed] Why should I pause or fly 
when I would mount ? 
I will be like my thought. 
king! 
Thus do I crown myself! 
hand that dares 
Cromwell unking /—|Lreton silently takes 
it off. | 
[wth startled awe| The hand of Fate! 
fre. An. honest soldier’s hand. 
Crom. [Throws off awe, springs up 
enraged and seizes his sword | 
Be this my sceptre then, with which 
I'll smite. 
The enemies of God and Cromwell down. 
Tre. Ireton fears thee not. 
Crom [staggering to chair] 
That name did strike me lke a thunder- 
bolt. 
I thought thee Satan or Sir Harry Vane. 
fre, Thou art as Samson shorn, and 
fear’st to meet 
The eye of honest men. 
Cromwell. 


I will be 


Now Tet the 


Thou art not 


a 
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Crom. deemed thee Cromwell’sson. 
Tre. And I thee Guardian of the Com- 
monwealth—not Judas. 
Crom. Beware, Ireton! 
Tre. ve heard thee say thou loath’ dst 
his very name, 
Yet bearest thou the bag and wouldst go 
stealing crowns. 
Crom. Beware, Tsay! 
Jre. Beware to thee, Cromwell. 
Crom. Now, by the might of God, if 
thus thou turn’st 
To rend thy father, 
whelp, 
Henceforth I count thee with 
enemies. 
[He turns from his son-in-law disdainful, | 
f/re. Amen: since Cromwell has 
turned traitor. 
Crom. [returning.| There is a rage in 
me fierce as the wrath of Jove. 
Tre. ‘Thou wouldst be Ceesar, yet hast 
not a Cesar’s soul, 


like some tiger’s 


mine 


Nor Cesar’s circumstance to plead for 
thee. 
Crom. Peace, I say! 
Tre. Rome was the genius of imperial 
sway ; 
Great Cesar was her crown. But Judas 
thou— 
Nay, paw not thus the ground; I fear 
thee not. 
Crom. I choke with ire! 
fre. Yet Rome was but the iron heel 


upon a world, 
Which England 
bruised neck. 
What art thou but a Judas? 
Crom. Cain! for I could desolate. 
fre. Raise not thy club; I’ve said I 
fear thee not. 
Be Cesar still ; but, mark me, Cromwell, I 
Will play my part. Thou wilt thy 
Brutus need. 
Crom. Unsay those words, rash man, 
or I will cleave 
Thee to the earth. 
Tre. Strike and end me now, 
thou will have 
No Brutus in thy path, and I shall not 
‘Thy Ceesar live to see. 
Crom. Thy firm, 
,  appals me! 
I cannot strike. 
I’ve met 
A host, turns like a coward from the 
steel 
Of thy encased soul. 


now lifts from her 


then 


undaunted front 


This sword, with which 


Tre. Cromwell, I’ve come to save thee 
from thyself. 
Crom. Say what thou wilt, I’ll bear 
with thee. [.Sz¢s. 
Tre. I need not tell thee how our 
nation rose 
Against a prince who by presumptious 


claim 
Of right divine enslaved our native land. 
Crom. Goon! 
ive I need not tell thee how a 


people’s might, 
Crowned by the sanction of ee 
power, 
Did break the sceptre of the tyrant’ srule, 
For Cromwell breathed his soul into our 
hosts 
And taught our chiefs their loftiest deeds. 
I see thou art moved. 


Crom. Ay, as by the trump of war! 
Go on, good son. 


fre. I need not dwell upon that sol- 
emn night 
When Heaven itself looked on in awed 
suspense. 
Then shook with rapture when a mortal’s 
pen 
Dared what archangels might have 


paused at long 
Yet Amen’d when 

proclaimed— 
‘THUS DO I SIGN THE FATE OF KINGs!”’ 


that mortal voice 


Crom. My soul is one entire echo of 
Amens ! 
Go on, good son. 
fre. Out on’t! I will not tire thee 


with so dull a theme. 
Crom. I list with every sense of me. 
dre. V'll tell -thee ye rather, sais 
broken trust ; 
How Charles stood lke a felon at the 
bar, 
And how the nation in her awful might 
Doomed him, her haughty king. 


Crom. It was a righteous doom. 
did deserve his fate. 
fre. As Cromwell would, did he like 
like Charles betray. 
Crom. Thou knowest not the strife 
in Cromwell’s soul 
Against himself. Dwell on the grander 
theme. 
fre. Ay, be it that which Lady Fair- 
fax struck ; 
With hideous prophecy of Cromwell’s 
fame. 
Crom. 


He 


In mercy hold thy peace! 


ay 
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fre. His fame, loud-tongued in every 
ear, as Regicide! 

His fame so often howled until the very 
winds 

Shall syllable it o’er thy frighten’d grave: 

Cromwell, the Regicide ! 

Crom. [rises.| Peace, if thou lov’st 
me yet, or would’st not have my 
hate. 

fre. I would not have men say I 
murdered Charles 

To steal his crown. 

Crom. Vllhearno more. The best 
of England shared the deed. 

fre. Yhe honor of the grandest, 
justest act 

That ever mortal judges wrought, or 
heaven confirmed. 

Crom. And was it not mine act as 
well as thine? 

fre. [taking up crown.| Behold the 
mirror of thy matchless act ; 

But now I took it from thy crowned 
head, 

And heard thee with an impious pride 
defy 

The hand that dared Cromwell unking. 

Crom. “There is a blight in it. The 

ghostly eyes 

Of Charles are looking out on me again, 

As when that wretch held up his gory 
head ! 

I have a Judas ugliness in that— 

Judas, who sold his master for the price 
of blood! 

fre. ‘Then take thy wage. 

| Cromwell shudders. 

Crom. Cast the devil to the swine 
without. 

Tre. Nay, it tempts not me. 

Crom. (calling.| Oh, Milton! Milton! 


Mil. [entering guickly.| My Lord 
General ! 
Crom.  MaAiton, this bauble hence ! 


Cromwell needs it not. 
lofty severity. | 
Ireton, thy Brutus slew the crown, not 

Ceesar ! 
Tre. Now art thou, Cromwell, greater 
than a king, 
Towering thus in thy soul’s majesty. 


[Enter Bradshaw. | 


Brad. Dispatch has just arrived from 
Blake : 
No enemy is now upon the sea. 
Crom. Then wictory ts not divorced 
from me! 


[ Zo Lreton with 


Brad. Dispatch has also come from 
Mazarin, 
And France has sent to hail thee BRoTHER! 
Crom. ‘The Lord of Hosts be praised ! 
Iam Cromwell still, 
Providence hath not forsaken me. 


[Enter Harrison and Lronsides. | 


ffar. Dunkirk is ceded to the Eng- 
lish arms ! 
The French stood by, amazed to see 
us fight— 
‘ Awed by the prowess of God-fearing 
men— 
And could not strike a blow. The action 
done, 


Prince Conde and his officers their arms 
Threw bout our necks and wept. 
Crom. Now let the cannons shout 
our praise, 
And tell to heaven a nation’s gratitude. 
[Salvos of Artillery. 
And ye, my Ironsides, to England tell 
In Cromwell’s simple word, that Eng- 
land needs no king ; 
For, by the grace of heaven and your 
good swords, 
I'll make the name of Englishman as 
great 
As that of any Roman! 


Enp oF Act IV. 


INCA W 


SCENE t.—A room in the Palace of 
Flampton Court. Enter Cromwell in 
solemn depection, accompanied by Mil- 
ton, now the Blind Poet, leaning on his 


staff. 


Crom. Judgment! Judgment! 
To-day great Nature seems to have one 
voice, 
And my appalled soul in deepest awe 
Waits in profound suspense, as shall the 
world 
When it shall stand before the Judge 
of all 
To hear pronouncement on its deeds. 
Judgment! Judgment! 
It is the voice of Heaven to me to-day! 
Mil. Not more than yesterday, great 
Sir,—not less 
Its glorious will is writ in all the issues of 
“thyelifes 
Crom. But yet the pall of death is on 
my house ! 
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My best beloved—my little Bess—she 
who 

Hath ever been to me a cradled babe, 

Rock’d in my heart by its own pulse, 


Which I have often hush’d lest she 


should wake | 
Affrighted with the sonorous noise of 
my career;— 


Yes, Milton, she, my child—life of my 
life— 

Hath sat in judgment and condemned 
her sire— ; 

The self from which she did derive her- 
self ; 

And on her head, all innocent of 


wrong, 

She takes the burden of her father’s act. 

What though an august Power above 
myself 

Hath push’d me on; what though its 
destined will 

Be writ in all the shapings of my life? 

My child discerns it not; what though 
the Heavens 

Amen and earth applaud, and I acquit 
myself, 

Whose judgment ’gainst myself would 
be hell’s torments ? 

Still se condemns me, and her offered 
life 

Gives as a sacrifice to pay my debt. 

Mil. As these blind eyes of mine 

were to the cause 

They loved more than the blessed light 


of Heaven. 

If thy great life hath been consuming 
fire 

To Cromwell in his child, so mine to 
these 


My sightless orbs. 


Crom. O blessed eyes that justifies 
thee ! 
Mil. These sightless orbs did warn 


me in despair, 

Yet did my pen heed not their woe, nor 
hath 

My Cromwell from his glorious work 
been turned, 

Though patriot brothers have deserted 


him, 

Blind as his child to the pre-destined 
paths 

Marked out for him. Gethsemane is 
reach’d: 


There Cromwell stands for ¢zaZ, not for 
judgment! 
Crom. O, that this cup might pass; 
or, that kind heaven 


Would také my life, not hers. 
[Shrieks heard. 


Hark! °Tis my child, who ever and 
anon 

Affrights her watchers with delirious 
shrieks. 


Merciful powers, her cries pursue me, 
As oft she says the king pursueth her. 


[ Elizabeth rushes in wildly as though pur- 


sued. Shets followed by Lady Fatr- 
fax and nurses. Elizabeth in white 
robes. | 

Eliz. Fly! fly! It is the headless 


king; and seas 


Of blood roll after him. Where is my 
father ? 

Quick, bid him fly! Ill dam the tides 
of blood 

With my own corse. Bid my father 
hence, 


Or he will drown in the king’s blood ! 


Crom. [holding her in his arms. ] 
Bess, calm thyself; no one pursueth thee 
Except the phantoms of thy heated 
brain. | He lays her on couch. 
The fit is passing, or the fire of life 
Is going out. Ha! she revives! 
Lez. Father, I feel that ere to-mor- 
row’s sun, 
I shall be gone from earth. 
Crom. Talk not of dying, child. 
£iliz. Restore young Charles, that 
when I meet his sire, 
We both may smile on thee. 
Crom. Thy mind is weak ; 
thou needest sleep. 
Eliz. Oh, then I dream the king 
stands by my side, 
Shrieking vengeance in mine ear. 
See! there he is! 


like me, 


Crom. Who, child ? 

Liz. The martyred king —there— 
there !— 

Crom. Iwillnot look on him! Fie, 


this is weak 
To let thy fancies move me thus. 
Ziliz. Right the wrong’d, for ‘ven- 
geance hangs over us. 
To-morrow I shall breathe no prayer to 
thee. 
Crom. My child, not even in thy 
presence must ; 
Thy father stand thus self-condemn’d 
as he 
Would be by his own mouth’s most- 
treacherous 


a, es. 
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Consent, did he yield to thy dying 

wish, 

Though it doth agonize him more to say 

thee nay, 

E’en than to give thee now untimely up, 
filiz. Alas, then, is my death in vain. 
Crom. Yea, better that thy death, 

my child, should be 

In vain, than that thy father’s life 

should seem 

A crime, both in the eyes of God and 


nian. 

The work was not mine own; the will 
not mine: 

He who lifts nations up or casts them 
down, 

As doth the potter that which honors 
him, 

Or shows the marring of his good de- 
sign— 

Saw England falling ’neath a wicked 
rule, 

And to his throne went up his people’s 
prayers. 

Yet, did the will of one weak, mortal 
king 

Strive ’gainst the will of Him—the King 
of Kings. 

Then did He servants call and clothe 
them with 

His power. He gave them triumph in 
His cause ! 


Their victories are the seals of God on 
God’s own work ! 


iz. Would I could view it thus, 
O, my father! 


Crom. Bess, look at that grand pa- 

triot. His poor, dead eyes 

Are as an epitaph on his just life. 

Dare I blaspheme against our righteous 
cause 

With such a witness there? 
it not! 

Thou soon wilt stand before the judg- 
ment seat; 

There in the course of nature 7 must 
satnd ; 

Oh, Bess, would’st have thy father go 
there like 

A guilty thing, to call upon the rocks 

To fail and hide him from His face? 
Nay, in 

My soul’s integrity, with human faults, 

But his good purposes confirmed in grace, 

Be Cromwell’s sins as scarlet, yet still be 

It said, he England loved, nor would 
betray 


Nay, ask 


Her cause, e’en though his dying child 
did plead, 
Not knowing heaven’s good will. 


Liliz. My father Iam not thy judge. 
Crom. God is thy father’s judge, my 
child! 


Thy death be witness that I speak 
In my soul’s consciousness of right. 
Liliz. Oh, joy, dear father thy words 

have sunk 

Into my heart. I read thy righteous life’ 

With new-born eyes, and peace _per- 
vades me! 

Foretaste of heaven ! 
my dying breath 

Invoke the blessing on my father’s acts. 

My death is zof in vain! Peace—peace ! 


I die, but with 


[Milton plays on the Organ, ‘‘Luther’s 
Lymn.” | 


Hark! ’Tis the angel’s choir. I come !— 

Peace—peace |— [ Dies. 

Crom. My child!—my Bess !— my 
darling little one !— 


I cannot part from thee! Stay but a 
moment! Speak 
Again! Tell me again thou art at peace! 


Yea, she.is at peace! 
The will of God be done. 


SCENE 2.— House of Lady Fairfax. 
Linter Lady Fairfax, Lords Dighy and 
Wilmot. 


Lady F. Gentlemen you soon may 
show your face 
Abroad. London is all astir with news 
That Cromwell’s daughter is no more. 
Wil. But, Lady, how can that ad- 
vance the cause 
To which she was most loyal? 
Lady F. Ay to the last: J heard her 
dying charge 


Unto~ her? -father™ to™ restore Prince 
Charles. 

He yet may heed her, for revolt hath 
met 

Him face to face and England will 
revolt ; 


When Charles the Second lands upon 
her shore. 
Dig. If Cromwell tails us now we 
turn to Monk. 
[Axeunt. 


[Luter Lord Fairfax, Vane and Milton. | 


Vane. Vhou think’st he’s stricken 
unto death? 
Mil. I fear so Vane. Yet like Co- 
lossus on 
His pedestal with Jove’s artillery 
Assaulting him, he staggers at each 
stroke 
But still remains the monument. 
Fair. The death of Cromwell will 
o’erturn the rule 


¢ 


‘Of the Protectorate. 


Vane. ’Twill be adire calamity to us 
For tho’ it be the rule of one strong 
mind 
It is the relic of the commonwealth. 
Mil. Which would survive in Crom- 
well’s ripen’d life 


But will not rise from his untimely 


grave. 

Great Sir, thou’lt live to see that Crom- 
well best 

Hath understood the needs of England. 

In the new world thy dream shall be 
fulfilled; 

A nation shall arise unused to kings; 

But we must bridge our ancient forms 
and train 

The people to republic rule, which fits 

Them not to-day, though it fits us right 


well. 
Sir Harry I will tell your once-loved 
~ friend 
It is your wish to see him ere he dies. 
[Axcz. 
Vane. Fairfax, I will return to him 
in love. 
Support from us may give to him new 
life. 
[ Exeunt. 


SCENE 3.—Death chamber. Enter Crom- 
well, leaning on Milton for support. 
fle seats himself at table, on which are 
state papers; Milton stands by his 
side. ‘ 


Crom. So, Milton, the Dutch rejoiced 
to hear that I was ill; 


Tell De Witt, ’tis my command that 


Holland low’rs her flag 
In England’s august presence. 
Mil. It shall be done. Thy friend 
Sir Harry Vane 
Hath prayed to see you; 
Crom. hou did’st not say I needed 
him. 
Mil. Only that thou needest rest. 


Crom. ve had too much of rest of 
late. Till Vane 
Arrives, let us to work. Rehearse the — 
points 
Of violated terms of this false Duke of 
Savoy. 

Mil. [rehearses.| But by false con- 
structions, and various evasions, the as- 
surances of all these articles are eluded 
and violated; many are thrust from their ~ 
ancient abodes; and all that embrace 
the Protestant religion are commanded 3 
to depart by a prefixed day, so that all 
these things seem to threaten their utter 
extermination.’ 

Crom. [rising from chair and tinter- 
rupting nim with furious excitement. | 
Might of the Lord! think they that 

Cromwell’s dead? 
This to the Pope! 
Unless the Protestants find quick redress, 
My fleet shall scour the sea, my guns be 
heard 
Thundering at Rome—aye, in the very 
Vatican ! 
[Falls exhausted into chair. 

Mil. His soul has hurled its thunder- 

bolt and fled, 


’ No, he revives! 


Crom. Be not alarm’d; ’t was but a 
passing spasm. 
To work, Milton; the world hath need 
of us! 


[Lnter Major General Harrison.] 


ffar, Sir Harry Vane to see the 
Lord Protector. 
Crom, Milton, bid my old compeer 
here, I would 
Be reconciled to him. 


[Axeunt Milton and Harrison. Crom- 
well rises and comes forward. | 


There goes more sight in that blind man 
than in 

A million eyes of other men. Ireton 
was 

A staff to me while he did live; 

But Milton most discerns the hand of 
God 

That guided me. 

There is a wondrous Providence that 
moves 

Behind and pushes us in ways mysterious. 

Our lives seem but as freaks of chance; 

purposes divine in plan we make 

Abortive in our workings out. 


ay ees . _ 
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‘Thus view I now my life. 

I feel that I am dying—that my work 

Is done. ’Tis not alone grief for my 
child 

That saps the oaken strength that Nature 
gave 

To me; for I had lasted yet a score 

Of years, did England trust me still. 

My best compeers have fallen one by one 
away, 

Dreaming of fabrics that could not be 
Teak. 

While fierce fanatics rage against my 
rule— 

Assassins prowl about my path, and 
stern 

Republicans strike hands with Royalists 

To seat young Charles upon the throne. 

Ay, hide it as I may, England sighs for 
her king. 

Yet, when they tell me England needs 
me still,— 

That heaven hath other work for me 
to do, 

A mighty will doth wrestle with grim 
Death, 

And Ia moment am the victor. 

Nay, Death is victor ; even now I feel 

His icy fingers at my heart. 


Can not despoil me of my fame! My life 
With England will be everlasting. 
Would they were come. I faint. My 


sight grows dim, 
And the earth reels beneath my feet. 


[ Cromwell staggers to chair and falls into 
wt. Lanter Chiefs of Commonwealth. | 


Vane. How is it with you, Cromwell? 
Crom. Dying, Vane—dying! Thy 
hand, Harry ! 

Thus be we reconciled old friends. 
Chiefs of Com. Amen! 
Crom. I’ve loved ye, sirs; 

I honored most 

Have wrong’d me with mistrust, 

Vane. Live, Cromwell, live for us 
and England now. 

We all return in faith and love to thee. 
Crom. Too late! too late! Had ye 

not left my side, 

Then had we reared a lasting common- 

wealth. 

But now I fear the Stuart will return. 

Where are my Ironsides? I yearn to see 

Once more the men whose faith hath 

awed a world. 


[ Enter [ronsides. | 
3 


but those 


But Death ¢ 


Tis well, my eyes are blessed with sight 
of them. 

[Enter Lady Fairfax with Lords Dighy 
and Wilmot. | 

Lady #. Let Cromwell but recall 

his king, perchance, 

He may survive and Charles in him will 
rule 

As Louis did in Richelieu. 


Dig. My Lord Protector, your an- 
swer, 

Crom. 1 will be Cromwell not a 
Richelieu— 


Cromwell to the last! 


[Lnter Major General Harrison quickly.] 


flar. Weaven spare thy life, good 
Oliver! 
False Monk hath sold his army to the 
Stuart! 
Crom. Ha! Mook traitor? 


[Pointing to Lronsides.| ‘These to arrest 
George Monk! 
Lady F. Who shall command them, 
Cromwell ? 
Crom. [rising.| Cromwell 
England needs me still ! 
My work is not yet done! 
die ! 
Vane, summon thou our Parhament. Lam 
Refreshed as with new wine! The 
Spirit of 
The Lord is on me, sirs, and I shall live 
To magnify his grace. [/adls into charr. 

Zane. On your life, Cromwell, all is 

hanging now. 

Crom. Give me air! Pitch my tent 

by yonder cooling stream. 
Here will we bide the coming of the 
enemy. 

Mil. That mighty soul is passing 

from us, Sirs. 

Crom. Stand by the Commonwealth ! 
Seat not young Charles upon the throne! 
I am dying, Harry—dying ! 

Milton, art near? 
Be mindful of my glory and my name! 
I pant for life! 
A moment’s life to battle with them. Ha! 
The Traitor Monk! Look well to Monk! 
Loose my throat—I will not die! 
I’m Cromwell still! I will—not— 
[| Dies. 


himself ! 


I shall not 


Chiefs of Com. He is dead! 
Mil. Nay, brothers! Cromwell is 


immortal ! [ Picture. 


End of Oliver Cromwell. 
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OUR POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 
(oF 1882.) 


The action opened with the meeting of 
the Convention of the People’s Party, in 
the City Hall, Salt Lake City, on Mon- 
day, the roth of October. The Conven- 
tion soon adjourned until the following 
Thursday without having effected its regu- 
lar organization ; the temporary chair- 
man was R. K. Williams, now of Ogden, 
late chief justice of Kentucky. 

On the 11th of October, the Conven- 
tion of the Liberal Party met at the 
Walker Opera House. Business com- 
menced by a temporary organization 
with M. M. Kaighn, Esq., as chairman ; 
the organization was perfected with Judge 
McBride as regular chairman. The dele- 
gates quickly came to the adoption of the 
following 


PLATFORM OF THE LIBERAL PARTY 
OF UTAH. 


The Liberal party of Utah Territory, 
composed of citizens of all shades of 
political opinion, finding itself con- 
fronted by a condition of local affairs so 
anomalous in character as to make the 
partizan distinction known in other por- 
tions of the United States of minor im- 
portance; and being assembled in con- 
vention for the purpose of nominating a 
candidate for Delegate to the Forty- 
eighth Congress from this Territory , and 
being desirous that the public may fully 
understand the reasons which influence 
us in discarding the current political dis- 
tinctions prevailing elsewhere, and justi- 
fying our independent action, do hereby 
proclaim the following platform of: prin- 
ciples : 

1, That the highest political duty of 
every American citizen is to be loyal to 
the nation under whose flag he lives, and 
to yield ready obedience to all the laws 
enacted by its authority to effect its con- 
duct and government. 

2. That we are in favor of equal and 
exacting justice to all citizens without 
regard to nativity, creed or sect, and the 
honest enforcement of the laws against 
all offenders, without regard to their opin- 
ions, social, religious or political. 

3. That the laws of Congress hereto- 
fore passed for the purpose of suppressing 
polygamy, practiced in Utah under the 


pretense of a religious right and duty, 
and to prevent the Mormon Church from 
perverting the local government provided 
by the Organic Act, into a means of ad- 
vancing the interests of that sect in dis- 
regard of the rights of those not of that 
faith, have our emphatic approval and 
support, and the effort thus far successful 
of that Church to prevent the execution 
of those laws stamp it as a law-defying 
organization, of which we express the 
most positive condemnation. 


4. We arraign the Mormon power in 
Utah on the following grounds: It exalts 
the Church above the State 1 nmatters of 
purely administrative and political con- 
cern. It perverts the duty of the repre- 
sentative in official and legislative matters 
by demanding that the interests and 
wishes of that sect and of the priesthood 
shall be made paramount considerations. 
It destroys the freedom of the citizen by 
assuming the right to dictate his political 
action and control his ballot. It teaches 


“that defiance of the law of the land when 


counseled by its priesthood is a religious 
dutv. It encourages jurors and witnesses, 
when attempts are made in the ordinary 
course of law to punish the crime of poly- 
gamy, to disregard their duties in order 
to protect offenders who are of their 
faith. It discourages immigration and 
settlement upon the public lands, except 
by its own adherents, and by intolerance 
and gross personal outrages on non-Mor- 
mon settlers, drives them from the com- 
mon domain. It restricts commerce and 
business enterprise by commanding its 
members to deal only with houses of 
which it approves, thus creating vast 
monopolies in trade in the interests of a 
few men, who engross the favor of its 
hierarchy and enjoy the income of its peo- 
ple. It oppresses the people by taxation, 
unequal and unjust, and its officers neither 
make nor are they required to give any 
satisfactory account of the disbursement 
of public funds. * It taxes the people to 
build school houses and therein teaches 
the tenets of the sect by teachers licensed 
only by its priesthood—most of whom 
are incompetent and unlearned except in 
Mormon doctrines. It fills the public 
offices with bigoted sectarians and ser- 
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vants, without regard to capacity for cffi- 
cial station or public employment. It 
divides the people into classes by reli- 
gious distinction and falsely teaches its 
adherents that those not of their faith are 
their enemies, thus sowing suspicion and 
bigotry among the masses. It confers 
on woman the suffrage and then forces 
her to use it under the lash of its priest- 
hood, to perpetuate their power and her 
own degredation. It robs thousands of 
women of honorable wedlock and brands 
their children with dishonor, so that they 
may be forever deterred from any effort 
for relief from its grasp. In a word, it 
has made Utah a land of disloyalty, dis- 
affection and hatred toward the Govern- 
ment; has retarded its growth, prosperity 
and advancement; set its people at vari- 
ance and discord with the fifty millions of 
people in the United States, and made 
its history a reproach to the Nation. For 
these offenses, to which many more might 
be added, we arraign the Mormon power 
in Utah, and invoke against it and its 
monstrous pretentions and practices the 
considerate judgment of the citizen voter, 
the statesman and the Christian, and 


humbly submit that our attitude toward © 


it is not only justified but demanded by 
every consideration that ought to control 
the true American citizen in the discharge 
of political duty. 

5. That while this organization, call- 
ing itself a church, asks immunity for 
its acts on a plea of religious belief, it is 
in reality a social, commercial and polit- 
ical body ; and while recognize the fact 
that many of its members are controlled 
by honest motives, and would, if freed 
from their obligations to the body, be 
faithful citizens, we equally assert that 
the organization is an enemy of all gov- 
ernment except its own, and that there 
can be no fair and impartial civil gov- 
ernment in Utah while the Mormon 
Church is permitted to control the law- 
making power. 

6. ‘That while the act of June, 1574, 
commonly known as the Poland Bill, the 
act of March,1882, commonly known as 
the Edmunds Bill, with the Hoar amend- 
ment of July, 1882, have all given great 
relief to the non-Mormons of Utah, and 
while for this legislation we express our 
sincere thanks to the senators and repre- 
sentatives who originated and passed it ; 
we here repeat the resolve of our last 


Territorial Convention, that no at- 
tempted remedy which leaves the politi- 
cal power of the Territory under the 
control of the Mormon priesthood will 
ever be successful in reforming the evils 
we complain of, and that the peacetul, 
thorough and effective remedy will only 
be found by the adoption of a measure 
by which the legislative power of the 
Territory shall be given to a Council or 
Commission appointed by and under the 
authority of the United States, and an- 
swerable to it for the faithful perform- 
ance of its duties. 

7. That we hail with joy the dawn of 
a brighter day for priest-ridden Utah, 
and we invite the loyal, independent 
members of the Mormon Church to co- 
operate with us in an honorable political 
effort to confine the church to its legiti- 
mate work, and free every voter from 
priestly dictation ; to drive from office 
the men who have squandered our mu- 
nicipal, county, and territorial funds, 
and to hold our official servants to the 
strictest accountability; to establish and 
maintain a system of unsectarian free 
schools; to develop the varied material 
interests of this wonderfully rich Terri- 
tory; to harmonize the antagonism en- 
gendered by the arbitrary, intolerant 
rule of the now defunct polygamous dy- 
nasty; and, in fine, to lay broad and 
deep the foundation of a loyal, intelli- 
gent and enduring commonwealth. 

8. That in Eh H. Murray, our pres- 
ent governor, we recognize a faithful, fear- 
less, and patriotic public officer, one wno, 
in denying a certificate of election to an 
alien and polygamist as a delegate to the 
Forty-seventh Congress, and in granting 
such certificate to the only person eligi- 
ble at that election, performed his official 
duty in a bold, manly, and patriotic 
manner, and opened the way to a con- 
test which resulted in the defeat and rout 
of the representative of polygamy from 
the hall of the National Congress; and 
we further give to Governor Murray, in 
his attempt to discharge the duty im- 
posed by the Hoar amendment, our cor- 
dial approbation, and announce It as our 
opinion that but for the treasonable 
counsels of the Mormon hierarchy, urg- 
ing resistance to the appointments made 
by his Excellency, the present unseemly 
contest to nullify the laws by opposition 
in the courts would not have been made. 
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9. That in the Edmunds law, and the 
Hoar amendment, the latter suggested 
by the judicious wisdom of the patriotic 
and faithful judges of our Supreme 
Court, we recognize that Congress has 
determined that means shall be adopted 
adequate to reform the political condi- 
tion of Utah; that we express our gratl- 
tude for those measures, and pledge our- 
selves to labor to make them effective for 
the purposes intended. 


to. That the judicious conduct of 
the Utah Election Commission in con- 
ducting the registration of voters for 
1882, under circumstances of great and 
peculiar difficulties, challenges our ad- 
miration and approval, and we truly ten- 
der to the Commission the thanks of 
citizens who have learned to appreciate 
the prospect of a fair vote and an honest 
count. 

11. That this convention represents, 
in the non-Mormon population, not less 
than thirty thousand fair-minded, loyal, 
just and patriotic people, and we resent 
with indignation the assertion and impu- 
tation that in urging the reformation of 
notorious abuses in the government of 
this Territory, we are organizing a 
scheme to plunder the Mormons of their 
property and worldly possessions; and 
whether such imputations emanate from 
the priesthood, whose political power we 
oppose, or their tools of the press, or 
any other power, subsidized or not, we 
denounce it as without a color of support 
in fact, and the vile concoction of villi- 
fiers and slanderers. 

12. That to Allen G. Campbell, the 
standard-bearer of the Liberal party for 
the last two years, we express our admir- 
ation and gratitude for his services and 
his faithfulness to the Liberal cause. 


One after the other the counties nomi- 
nated Allen G. Campbell and quickly 
the nomination was made unanimous. A 
committee was appointed to wait upon 
Mr. Campbell, who on his appearance, 
gratefully declined the nomination. Most 
likely this was expected. Philip T. Van 
Zile was doubtless intended as the stand- 
ard-bearer of the Liberal Party of Utah 
in this campaign, but all felt that the 
offer of the nomination was first due to 
Allen G. Campbell for past services. 
Phihp T. Van Zile was next nominated 
by E. P. Ferry of Park City, chairman 


of the delegation from Summit County. 
Other delegates briskly ‘followed upon 
the same name, after which there came a 
division in favor of Judge McBride. 
Against this division several members 
protested, and both Van Zile and 
McBride declined the nomination that 
afternoon. This caused an adjournment 
to the next morning, when Judge Philip 
T. Van Zile was again nominated by the 
delegate from Summit County, and 
chosen by the unanimous vote of the 
Convention. A committee was ap- 
pointed to notify Judge Van Zile, who, 
on making his appearance in the Con- 
vention, was received by the members 
standing, and welcomed with great en- 
thusiasm. He accepted the nomination 
and made a very conservative, effective 
speech, in which he confessed the pros- 
pect of defeat, but affirmed that the 
influence of their work in the coming 
campaign would, in effect, be a victory 
for the Liberal party. 

On Thursday, pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, the convention of the People’s 
party again met, organized, and proceeded 
to business, electing Wilson H. Dusen- 
enberry, president. Much important 
business was done for the People’s party 
on this day, but the crowning work was 
reserved for the following day. 

Friday, October 13th, in the afternoon 
the committee on resolutions and declar- 
ation of principles, reported through its 
chairman, Mr. J. R. Thurman, and the 
reading of the platform of the People’s 
party was given to Mr..F. S. Richards. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


The People’s party, struggling for su- 
premacy of constitutional law and the 
sacred privilege of local self-goverment, 
submit the following declaration of prin- 
ples: 


_1. We believe that the protection of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness is the object of free government, 
and that the Constitution of the United 
States was ordained and established to 
secure the greatest possible liberty to 
man, woman, and child, consistent with 
the public welfare. 


2. We believe that free government 
can only exist where the people governed 
participate in the administration thereof. 


3. We believe that any party or fac- 
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tion of a political community that seeks 
to subvert the institutions of local self- 
government, aims a deadly thrust at the 
Constitution, and that such party or fac- 
tion is unworthy the suffrages of a free 
people. 

4. We believe that any official who 
attempts to stifle the popular voice as 
expressed at the ballot box, is guilty of 
treason against the sovereign people. 

5. We believe that the right to frame 
laws suited to the requirements of the 
Territory having been vested by Con- 
gress in the Legislature elected by its 


_ citizens, to deprive them of that right 


by substituting a commission, arbitrarily 
appointed, and thus to disfranchise a 
hundred and fifty thousand people, and 
reduce them to a condition of serfdom, 
would be unprecedented in the history 
of the nation—an act that could not be 
justified by any actual necessity, and that 
the attempt by a pretended political 
party to create such a revolution in the 
government of this Territory is worthy 
only of conspirators and political adven- 
turers. 

Gm We believe mm the right) of the 
people of a Territory, as well as of a 
state, to test, in the courts established by 
the government, the constitutionality or 
construction of any enactment, local or 
congressional, and express our astonish- 
ment at the public declaration of a high 
federal official of this Territory, and the 
enunciation by a so-called political 
party that the people have no rights ex- 
cept such as Congress may grant to them, 
and that to differ with the Territorial ex- 
ecutive about the construction of a 
statute is nullification. We utterly re- 
pudiate such a monstrous doctrine as 
worthy alone of the most absolute des- 
potism, and claim that the United States 
Constitution, in its benign provisions, 
extends alike over the States and Terri- 
tories of the American Union, and that 
it is the bounden duty of the Governor, 
as much as the humblest citizen, to yield 
obedience to the laws as they are con- 
strued by the courts: We utterly repu- 
diate the unconstitutional attempt by 
any executive to usurp judicial or legis- 
lative functions, and to hold the Ameri- 
can citizen bound by the partial, preju- 
diced, unfair, and illegal construction 
which he may see fit to place upon any 
statute. 


_7- Citizenship is the basis of the 
right of suffrage. While the elective 
franchise is a privilege conferred by law, 
the qualifications for its exercise grow 
out of the condition of citizenship, and 
as citizenship is not dependent upon sex 
or regulated thereby, whatever right of 
voting originates in the citizenship of 
men inheres also in the citizenship of 
women. Female citizens, equally with 
male citizens, are amenable to the law, 
therefore they are entitled to an equal 
voice with men in the framing of the 
law. As all just powers of government 
are derived from the consent of the gov- 
erned, and that consent is expressed by 
the suffrage, and as women as well as 
men are made subject to the government 
of this country, the denial of the suffrage 
to women is inconsistent with the princi- 
ples which underlie our national institu- 
tions. The moral and intellectual, as 
well as physical excellence of our sons 
and daughters being largely dependent 
upon the mothers who bear and train 
them, the women of the nation should 
be endowed with full political freedom, 
that, being made familiar with political 
rights and principles, they may be able 
to instill into the hearts of the rising 
generation the spirit of patriotism, the 
love of liberty, and a reverence for re- 
publican institutions. For twelve years 
the women citizens of Utah have enjoyed 
the right to vote at all elections in this 
Territory, and have exercised it with 
credit to themselves and to the benefit of 
the community, and the People’s party 
hereby denounces the attempts which 
have been made to deprive women voters 
of the right of suffrage, as illiberal and 
unmanly assaults upon vested rights and 
upon justice, equality, and the principle 
of popular sovereignty, 

8. We believe in an honest and eco- 
nomical administration of government, 
and point with pride to the economy 
and honesty with which public affairs 
have been administered by _ officers 
elected from the ranks of the People’s 
party, and also to the fact that the taxes 
in Utah are lighter than any other Terri- 
tory; the Territory is out of debt; the 
counties, with one or two exceptions, 
are in the same satisfactory condition. 
The records fail to furnish any instance 
of embezzlement or misappropriation of 
public funds by any official of that party. 
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On the other hand, when, by frauds 
committed at the polls, Tooele County 
was wrested from the popular control, 
the taxes of the county were shamefully 
misappropriated and embezzled; county 
scrip depreciated from par to less than 
fifteen cents on the dollar, and even by 
the economy and honesty of the People’s 
officials, who have resumed control of its 
affairs, and although its paper is now 
worth ninety per cent., Tooele County 
is not yet quite out of debt and has not 
fully recovered from the evils of ‘‘ Lib- 
eral”’ rule. 

9. We repudiate and deny the charges 
of lawlessness which have been made 
against the people of Utah, and as proof 
that those slanders are without founda- 
tion, we point to the records of the 
courts, the chief of which are not in any 
way in the control of the people, and 
which demonstrate the striking fact that 
the so called ‘‘Liberal’’ class, constitut- 
ing less than twenty per cent. of the 
population of the ‘Territory, furnishes 
over eighty per cent. of the criminals. 

to. We further repudiate and deny 
the charges that in Utah a church dom- 
inates the state; that priestly control is 
exercised in any manner to infringe upon 
the freedom of the individual, either at 
the polls, in convention or in any official 
capacity; that perjury or falsehood of 
any kind is justified, whether for the 
protection of persons from the action of 
law or for any other purpose whatever ; 
that intolerance is exhibited either for 
the discouragement of emigration, the 
settlement of the public domain or inva- 
sion of the rights of any individual; 
that any unequal taxation is either en- 
couraged or permitted; that public 
accounts are not given of the expendi- 
ture of public moneys; that the tenets 
of a church are taught in the district 
schools, or that the people are influenced 
to disloyalty or antagonism to the 
government of the United States or any 
of its representatives. 

11. We affirm that it "is the duty of 
every American citizen to render obedi- 
ence to the Constitution of the United 
States and every law enacted in pursu- 
ance thereof. 

12. We affirm with confidence that 
the Territory of Utah, having the requi- 
site population and exhibiting all the 
qualifications necessary to self-govern- 


ment, its people being exceptionally 
honest; thrifty, sober, frugal and peace- 
able, is entitled to admission into the 
Union as a sovereign State. 


13. We pledge ourselves as a party 
to the maintenance and defence of con- 
stitutional principals and the inalienable 
rights of mankind, and proclaim our- 
selves the friends of true liberty—ctvil, 
political and religious, to all people in 
every part of the habitable globe. . 


The reading of the resolutions was 
received with prolonged applause, and a 
vote of thanks was tendered to the com- 
mittee that framed them. 

Mr. Penrose said that to be consistent 
with one of the planks in the platform 
the women citizens should have some 
representation in the Territorial Central 
Committee. He therefore moved that 
the lady delegates be permitted to nom- 
inate two ladies as members of that com- 
mittee, Carried. 

Mrs. Horne nominated Mrs. E. B. 
Wells, and Mrs. Howard nominated 
Mrs. M. I. Horne. Those ladies were 
added to the committee. 

The convention then proceeded to 
nominate candidates for the office of 
Delegate to Congress, and on motion of 
R. K. Williams, nominations were left 
free to every delegate. Judge Williams . 
nominated F. S. Richards, of Ogden. 
The nomination was seconded, but Mr. 
Richards firmly and respectfully de- 
clined, and in a neat but brief speech 
nominated Hon. John T. Caine. 
Seconded by C. W. Penrose. J. R. 
Murdock nominated W. H. Hooper and 
urged his claims to the position. 
Seconded by S. R. Thurman. Mr. J. 
R. Winder announced that Captain 
Hooper having heard that his name had 
been mentioned as Delegate wished to 
decline. 

Mr. Thurman stated that he had come 
here prepared to nominate Warren S. 
Dusenberry, but as he had requested 
that his name should not be presented, 
he endorsed the nomination of W. H. 
Hooper, and passed a deserved eulogy 
on that gentleman. 

Mr. Penrose endorsed the sentiments 
expressed in relation to Captain W. H. 
Hooper, but urged the qualifications of 
Hon. John T. Caine as a man of ability 
and experience in many positions. ' 
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Mr. Creer supported the nomination 
of Capt. Hooper. 

Mr. Richards being again mentioned, 
that gentleman with thanks for the honor 
asked that his name be not mentioned in 
this connection, but that his friends 
woule cast their votes for Mr. Caine. 

* Judge Williams was in favor of voting, 
and then if either gentleman was nomin- 
ated who wished to decline he could 
do so. 

Mr. Dunn supported Mr. Hooper. 

On motion, the Convention proceeded 
to ballot. The chairman of each dele- 
gation collected the ballots of his 
county. On the first ballot John T. 
Caine received 53 votes, W. H. Hooper 
Poet >.) Inichards)(3;. necessary to a 
choice 46. 

On motion of Judge Williams, the 
nomination was made unanimous. 

John T. Caine was declared to be the 
nominee of the Convention. 

On motion of Mr. Graham, a com- 
mittee of three was appointed to wait 
upon Mr. Caine, as follows: J. C. Gra- 
ham, Geo. M. Ottinger, and Mrs. M. I, 
Horne. 

On motion of Mr, Penrose, the Con- 
vention proceeded to nominate a dele- 
gate for the unexpired term of the Forty- 
seventh Congress. 

Captain Hooper’s claims were urged 
with great force by several delegates. 
Mr. Richards again nominated Mr. 
ieame: 2. W,. Penrose, explained the 
propriety of sending the same man 
to the remaining session of the Forty- 
seventh Congress. as for the full term of 
the Forty-eighth. 

The first ballot resulted: John T. Caine, 
455 Wa. i, Hooper, 22; pecegsary. to a 
enoice, 46, John T. Caine -received 
the nomination, and it was made unani- 
mous. 

Mr. Stanford offered the following : 


Mr. Chairman-—I move that the dele- 
gations composing this convention see 
that mass meetings in their several 
counties throughout the Territory are 
held to ratify the principles contained in 
our platform and canvass for a mam- 
moth vote in favor of our nominee for 
the Delegateship to Congress. Carried. 


Hon. John T. Caine being escorted to 
the Convention hall by the committee, 
responded as follows: 


“Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men:—I am informed by your committee 
that you have been pleased to select me 
as your nominee for Delegate to Con- 
gress. I thank you sincerely for this 
manifestation of your confidence. If 
you think it is for the best, if you, as 
the representatives of the people want 
me, I can only say that I have always 
held myself in readiness to obey any call 
of the party to which I owe allegiance ; 
and, relying on your confidence and 
your support, I accept the nomination. 
I do not by any means consider the 
position an enviable one, for it involves 
much labor and many unsatisfactory out- 
comes; but since some one has to 
endure it, since some one must be 
abused, why not I be the target as well 
as any one else? I have no set speech 
prepared. I am not a_ professional 
speech-maker, for it has not been my 
occupation ; neither are those who com- 
pose the People’ s party speech-makers 
by profession—we ate workers, rather ; 
but we know our rights, and dare to de- 
fend them against any opposition, I 
can say that I am proud of being a 
citizen of Utah, despised though she 
may be by many; I am proud of being 
a member of the People’s party and to 
be associated with those heroes (for so I 
look upon them) who labored and toiled 
and suffered hardships to make this Terri- 
tory adelightlul habitation for us who now 
enjoy the fruits that have resulted from 
their trials and sufferings. Who made the 
roads? built the bridges? subdued the 
savages ? destroyed the snakes? and made 
this once barren waste a fair spot on the 
earth? Who but the founders of the 
People’s party? and to them I think all 
honor is due. I do not wish to disparage 
the labors of others, those who have de- 
veloped the mines and established useful 
and profitable industries. I would accord 
to them full honor and fair words for what 
they have done; but had they come here 
when many of the necessities of life had 
to be freighted by ox teams a distance of 
1,000 dreary miles; had they to pay the 
almost unbearable prices that these com- 
modities commanded; had they been 
forced to subdue all the conflicting con- 
ditions which were rank when the people 
came here, I would lke to know how 
many of the mines would have been de- 
veloped, and what would be the condition 
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of this territory to-day? And yet a cer- 
tain class would deprive these pioneers, 
these heroes, of the meagre right of cast- 
ing their votes for the persons who are to 
labor for them as public servants. Is this 
right? Is this magnanimous on the part 
of the parent government? It is not; it 
is not right ; it is not magnanimous, and 
it is this injustice that calls for our indig- 
nation. We have some rights which are 
guaranteed to us by the Constitution and 
laws of the country, and we.propose to 
show such persons that we know how to 
defend these rights. We can no longer 
submit silently and endure as we have 
done, but we will fight it out this time, if 
it takes all summer, if it takes all winter, 
or if it takes all the time we live upon the 
earth ! 


The speech was frequently interrupted 
by applause, and the conclusion called for 
an additional burst. 

The following was offered by Mr. C. 
W. Penrose: 


Resolved, That in the Hon. George 
Q. Cannon the people of Utah have had 
an able, upright and fearless gentleman 
as their Delegate in Congress for several 
sessions; that his exclusion from the 
present Congress was a cruel blow aimed 
at the right of representation; that the 
bonorable gentleman has the confidence, 
esteem and admiration of the People’s 
party, and that we hereby tender him the 
thanks of the people for his faithful 
services in their behalf. 


On motion of Mr. R. Baty, 20,000 
copies of the resolutions and declaration 
of principles be printed in pamphlet 
form for distribution by the Territorial 
Central Committee. 

On motion of Mr. A. Hatch, a vote 
of thanks was tendered to the president 
and all the officers of the convention, 

The minutes were read and accepted. 
Benediction by the chaplain. <Ad- 
journed szne ae. 


The Central Committees of both par- 
ties had resolved at this great test elec- 
tion on a thorough and most rigorous 
campaign throughout the Territory, the 
standard-bearer of each party taking 
the platform with his ablest lieutenants. 
It was the first time in our elections that 
the two parties had fairly recognized 
each other frankly and conjointly accept- 


ing the idea of the “‘irresistible conflict” 
between them, to be fought out by politi- 
cal leaders and the votes of American - 
citizens. Hitherto our election contests 
had been rather between the Mormons, 
as a church, and the anti-Mormons, as a 
body of crusaders in deadly conflict to 
overthrow that church. This time, at 
least in profession, they informally 
agreed to accept each other as purely 
political parties, contesting for the rule 
of the Territory by the sovereign votes 
of American citizens. Strictly and con- 
scientiously this seems to have been the 
case with the leaders of the People’s 
party, and the reasons for this judgment 
are obvious and sound. In the first 
place, the Mormon Church as such, may 
be said to have been politically outlawed 
by the Edmunds bill and the action of 
the Utah Commission. ‘The principal 
churchmen had been disfranchised, and 
so the entire burden of the conflict 
rested upon the people as a purely politi- 
cal party. 

Immediately after the nomination of 
John T. Caine, Judge Van Zile sent to 
him the following challenge: 


SaLt Lake City, UTAH, 
October 13, 1882. 
fon. John T. Caine: 

My Dear Sir: You have to-day received 
and accepted the nomination for Congress 
at the hands of the ‘‘ People’s party,’’ and 
Iunderstand your party is anxious to make 
a thorough canvass of the Territory. Be- 
lieving that the principles and claims of 
the two parties can be better understood 
by the voters by listening to a joint dis- 
cussion, I do most respectfully challenge 
you to discuss with me the political issues, 
at public meetings to be arranged for by 
the two central territorial committees 
throughout the Territory. The time to 
be divided between us at each joint dis- 
cussion as follows: 

The opening speaker to have forty-five 
minutes to open, the speaker to follow to 
have one hour to answer. The one who 
opens to have fifteen minutes to close the 
debate. As the time is very short before 
election day I am anxious for an early 
reply, and hope to hear from you by to- 
morrow (Saturday) evening. 

Hoping you will accept this challenge, 
Tam yours very respectfully, 

Puitip T.. VAN ZILE, 

Nominee of the Liberal Party of Utah. 
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The response of Mr. Caine was as fol- 

lows: 

SALT Lake City, 
Oct. 16th, 1882. 


Elon. Philip T. Van Zile, Salt Lake City : 


Dear Sir:—Referring to your favor of 
the. 13th inst., which I did not receive 
until Saturday afternoon, I beg to say 
that I do not agree with you in believing 
that the principles and claims of the two 
parties can be better understood by the 
voters by listening to joint discussions, 
as I fail to see that my party has anything 
to gain by such discussions. Its members 
are fully confirmed in their principles and 
claims and care nothing for the views of 
the so-called Liberals; and I cannot ask 
my friends to attend meetings under the 
pretense of listening to a discussion of 
political issues, when, judging from the 
past, so far as the Liberals are concerned, 
it would be nothing but an attack upon 
their religious principles. 

I propose to conduct my campaign in 
the interest of my friends, the party who 
nominated me, and not in the interest of 
my opponents, and I do not propose to 
furnish the latter with audiences which 
they could not otherwise obtain; nor in 
any other manner give them either aid 
or comfort. 

I therefore most respectfully decline 
your challenge, and remain, 

Very truly yours, 


Joun T. CAINE. 


The next movement was made by the 
Central Committee for ratification meet- 
ings to be held at Ogden, Farmington, 
Brigham City, Logan, Morgan City, 
Coalville, Plain City, Provo, Ephraim, 
Nephi, American Fork and Tooele City, 
which were addressed by Hons, John T. 
Caine, W. N. Dusenberry, C. W. Pen- 
rose, Samuel R. Thurman, F. S. Rich- 
ards, James Sharp and others. 

Ogden, where the parties are nearly 
equal in strength, was the great battle- 
field of the campaign. There the grand 
ratification began, and there the action, 
so far asthe leaders were concerned, may 
be said to have ended in a splendid 
demonstration on both sides, on the 
night of the 6th of November, previous 
to the casting of the votes of the citizens 


the next day. 
9 


We give the opening of the grand 
campaign on the side of the People’s 
party in the following sketch from the 
Ogden Herald: 


“On Saturday night, at seven o’clock, 
numerous lights in the City Hall yard 
betokened some extraordinary occasion. 
Soon the lively strains of music gave 
tone to the preparations and amidst the 
flaming torchlights a jong procession, 
preceded by a mighty banner of the Stars 
and Stripes, and formed by the Ogden 
Brass Band, Firemen’s Brigade, and 
Fourth Ward Brass Band, (all in full and 
gorgeous uniform) passed down Fifth 
Street to near the corner of Franklin, 
where in front of the residence of Hon. 
F. S. Richards, a halt was made and 
after several fine performances by the 
bands, the procession formed again, now 
including Hons. George Q. Cannon, F. 
D> Richards, “John (1. “Caine. sleet 
Peery, Lorin Farr, Judge Dusenberry, 
5S. R. Thurman, Charles W. Penrose and 
other distinguished citizens. The cor- 
tege, brilliant and dignified, amid the 
stirring sounds of martial music, then 
passed to Fourth “Street, to Young, 
thence to Fifth, up to Main, and thence 
to the Tabernacle, being followed by an 
ever-swelling multitude. 


‘On arrival in the Tabernacle the 
Ogden Brass Band discoursed the stir- 
ring tune of the ‘Star Spangled Banner,’ 
while the distinguished gentlemen took 
seats on the platform. The vast edifice 
was not only crowded to its utmost 
capacity but hundreds stood outside, 
while hundreds had to return with dis 
appointment. 


‘‘The audience was called to order by 
the chairman, Hon. D. H. Peery, who 
was thankful for the honor shown him, and 
stated the object of the meeting, to do 
good to all men, irrespective of creed 
and denomination. After referring to 
the People’s candidate for the Delegate- 
ship of Utah Territory to the Forty- 
seventh and Forty-eighth Congresses who 
would receive the suffrages of the people 
from the Rio Colorado in the south, to 
the Bear Lake in the north, he gave way 
iO Jeloim, 185 Sy INCE; Waney, she eI 
strong and impressive voice read the 
Declaration of Principles, which he pre- 
mised by a vigorous and eloquent intro- 
duction, in which he indicated the right 
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of the sovereign people, eliciting loud 
and hearty applause. The reading of 
the platform of the People’s party was 
interrupted with frequent and powerful 
signs of approval on the part of the 
audience. - 

‘Hon. Samuel R. Thurman was the 
first speaker of the evening. He heart- 
ily endorsed every principle of the Peo- 
ple’s platform, because they are those 
given to us by our forefathers of the 
Revolution. As a free son of Utah he 
was not ashamed to acknowledge the 
principles he advocated. He had no 
vindictive feelings against any living 
man. In fact, he was not here to discuss 
the merits or demerits of men, but the 
merits of principles. He did not believe 
in ‘dirt-slinging,’ which had _ hitherto 
been the monoply of the Liberal 
party. But now that party was conduct- 
ing the campaign in as genteel a manner as 
they were able todo. ‘The candidate of 
the Liberal party was a man of ability 
and fair personal reputation and he had 
nothing to object to in him but to his 
political principles. 

«‘The speaker believed that the Con- 
stitution and Government of the United 
States are the greatest and most sublime 
in all the earth, and the People’s party 
cannot afford to say anything against it. 
The speaker then declared there were 
good principles in the People’s platform, 
while he was sorry to state that there 
were fewer good features in the Liberal 
platform than in any similar document 
that he had ever known of. While 
admitting that in the Liberal party 
there were men of political wisdom, he 
was sustained and upborne by the 
strength of the People’s platform which 
alone prevented his knees from tremb- 
ling, 

‘«The People’s party are struggling for 
local self-government and State sove- 
ereignty; and here the speaker branded 
the Liberal attempt at ostracizing the 
whole People’s party as disloyal. He 
also cauterized the Liberal presump- 
tion in asking for those disloyal 
and ‘traitorous’ votes of the Peo- 
ple’s party. The speaker then an- 
alyzed the Liberal claims for the 
substantiation of their charges of disloy- 
alty against the People’s party, and char- 
acterized (to speak in their own style) 
their pretenses as making political capita! 


| out of falsehood. Speaking asa lawyer 


of the law of 1862, he admitted it as 
Constitutional, it having been so declared 
by the United States Supreme Court. 
But he would not go around hounding 
the offenders, and he here referred to the 
similar action by even Liberal Jeaders. 
‘¢Mr. Thurman, reverting to the charge 
of disloyalty against the People’s party, 
challenged the Liberals for proof, call- 


| ing upon eternal truth. There was, 


to-day, as loyal a people in the Territory 
of Utah as there ever was or had been 
anywhere. He referred to that valiant 
and gallant band, the ‘Mormon Bat- 
tallion,’ who had traversed the wilderness 
and planted the Stars and Stripes on the 
Pacific Coast. They had received ac- 
knowledgements for their valor such as 
few military bodies ever received. And 
such are declared ‘disloyal,’ such are 
branded as ‘traitors.’ Call on them, 
the People’s party will promptly answer 
the Nation’s call, while the Liberal party 
will bring up the rear. 

‘*The People’s party are branded as 
nullifers in the Liberal platform for 
going peaceably into Courts to vindicate 
their rights. The Liberal candidate 
stands on this platform, and let him be 
sent to Congress, let him have influence 
and power there, and we will have a Con- 
gressional enactment declaring every 
member of the People’s party who goes 
to the courts to assert his Constitutional 
rights, a nullifier and a traitor. 

‘©The speaker also denounced in de- 
seivedly scathing terms the Liberal 
scheme to get a Commission to rule 
Utah. He believed that the people gov- 
erned should participate in the adminis- 
tration of the government. This is an 
invincible principle. The protection of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
is the purpose of government, and from 
these fundamental principles the Lib- 
eral party has widely departed, treat- 
ing them indecorously in a sarcastic man- 
ner. They will endure forever, whatever 
party endorse them; they are as right 
to-day as they were a hundred years ago. 
Parties which ignore them will sink igno- 
miniously in the dust to rise no more. 

‘«The speaker appealed to all who loved 
liberty in asking them whether they en- 
dorsed the action of the Governor in sub- 
verting the principles of government by 
his late actions. (‘No!’) He here 
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contrasted the action of Governor Mur- 
ray in the 1,300 to 18,000 outrage with a 
recent expression of the same gentleman 
(that the people’s will should be regarded 
sovereign,) and he asked where’ there 
was treason, where there was nullification? 
The speaker fully showed the injustice of 
the action of the Executive and other- 
wise proved that there was eminently 
more nullification on the side of the 
Liberal minority than there was on 
the part of the People’s party, lage ma- 
jority though it is. (Vigorous applause. ) 

‘*Ffon. C. W. Penrose was the next 
speaker. He was much pleased to meet 
at this ratification meeting. Political 
speaking was a new thing to him, and he 
asked the indulgence of the audience. 
We live under what is said to bea gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people, 
and by the people, having a written 
instrument for it, applying to Territories 
as well as States. The speaker demon- 
strated how the Constitution extends 
over the Territories as well as over the 
States. We have been told that Utah 


had no Constitutional right, enjoyed no. 


privileges save such as the Government 
chose to grant to her. But this is 
wrong. The Congress of the United 
States is as much bound by the Consti- 
tution, the supreme law of the land, as 
any private individual, and even as an 
‘almighty’ governor is. But there are 
even rights of man before all constitu- 
tions, such as laid down in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, for 
whose securing the Constitution has been 
framed. 

«¢ The speaker then referred to the First 
Amendment to the Constitution, guaran- 
teeing to every man the free exercise of 
his religion. In the Mormon Church 
there is a principle against which laws 
have been enacted, and, to a lawyer’s 
mind, the matter appears to have been 
settled. But neither Congress nor the 
Supreme Court have a right to infringe 
upon a man’s belief or his exercise 
thereof; as long as this exercise of reli- 
gious belief does not infringe upon any 
other person’s ‘life, liberty, or pursuit 
of happiness.’ The speaker claimed 
the right to criticise the acts of every 
branch of the Government, the United 
States Congress, Executive, Supreme 
Court, or even the Governor of a Terri- 


tory. We have aright to try and show 
wherein even the great ‘Solons’ of a Su- 
preme Court have made errors. We are 
parts of a sovereign people, and still have 
the rights vouchsafed to them and us by 
the Declaration of Independence. 

“The people gathered into these moun- 
tains are destined to carry the glorious 
principles of the United States Constitu- 
tion from the mire and the dust into 
which it has been dragged by dema- 
gogues, into purity and sanctity before 
all the world, and the speaker hoped 
this people would elevate politics, ‘the 
science of goverment,’ to its true sphere 
and pristine beauty. 

‘‘Mr. Penrose, referring to the outcry 
about ‘union of church and_ state,’ 
showed the fallacy of it, tracing out the 
political working of the nomination and 
election of officers in Utah, and explain- 
ing how the local civil offices were filled 
by the choice of the people. At the 
same time he eloquently vindicated the 
right of every man, be he an ecclesiastic 
or not, to hold office and try to influence 
mankind for the best good. This is even 
asserted and claimed by the sectarians. 
It’s all right for a Methodist to hold 
office, or for an Episcopalian, or for a 
Catholic—but it’s all wrong for a Mor- 
mon. How much better would it be for 
religious, God-fearing men to have influ- 
ence in matters of state, and cleanse the 
filthy pool of politics. The Constitution 
prohibits the encroachment of the state 
upon religion, but nowhere it prohibits 
the good influence of churches in state 
affairs. It has emanated from Divine 
Providence, and is built upon true prin- 
ciples. 

‘¢The speaker also reterred to the re- 
cent action taken by the sectarian 
churches of the country in the agitation 
against Mormonism, to which is due in a 
large measure, the inimical legislation 
against the people of Utah, and showed 
how eager clergymen and laymen are to 
bring church pressure to bear upon the 
law-makers of the nation. In substantia- 
tion, several documents of sectarian 
priests asking for political influence were 
adduced. 

‘Before closing, the speaker hoped 
that the fire of politics now kindled in 
the hearts of the people of Utah would 
continue to burn, and that when we be- 
come a State we set a good example to 
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others, not infringing upon the rights of 
of others. He contrasted the great 
privileges of statehood and self-govern- 
ment, for which Hon, John T. Caine 
would valiantly contend and struggle, 
with the oligarchy and oppression whose 
advocate the Liberal candidate is, and 
appealed to every American citizen, 
every good business man, whether he 
wanted to be governed in the style advo- 
cated and hoped for by the Liberal 
party—a commission of nine or fifteen 
people—‘a goverment without a vote.’ 
Every man who casts a vote for the 
latter, votes for his own serfdom and 
vassalage. With an earnest advice to all 
his old friends in Ogden to vote for Hon. 
Jonn T. Caine, Mr. Penrose closed his 
vigorous (and vigorously applauded) ad- 
dress. 

‘‘Hon. John T. Caine, amid great ap- 
plause, then addressed the vast audience. 
He had with pleasure witnessed the kind 
reception with which the opening of the 
People’s political campaign had been at- 
tended. As the nominee of the People’s 
party for the Delegateship, he felt proud 
of the honor, though not regarding the 


_task placed upon him as one to be 


envied, for many were the prejudices and 
strong the opposition to beset him, But 
inasmuch as he had been chosen, he 
would take upon himself the trust, proud 
of standing upon the People’s platform, 
which bears successful comparison with 
that of any other of our neighboring 
States or Territories. He was not a pol- 
itician nor a public speaker, but he in- 
tended to stand by the principles of the 
people of Utah. He then denounced 
the men who are acting in the front 
rank of the Liberal party, political 
tricksters, unscrupulous adventurers, 
men who had nothing to lose, but every- 
thing to win. On the other hand, the 
solid class of the non-Mormons do not 
want such practices. He asked this 
class, Have you ever lived anywhere 
where life and property were more se- 
curely protected? (Never!) The taxes 
have been light, the revenues have been 
economically and _ honestly adminis- 
tered. 

‘‘Referring to the fourth section of 
the Liberal platform the honorable gen- 
tlemen demolished the  unsubstantial 
charges of the predominance of church 
over state in Utah, and challenged any 


one to prove that he, the speaker, had 
ever been influenced by any church 
authority in his calling as a legislator. 
He hurled back this insinuation into the 
teeth of those who make it, as an insult 
and a falsehood. 

‘The honorable candidate of the 
People’s party closed, after an earnest 
appeal to the young men to judge for 
themselves between the two platforms ; 
with exhorting to the people to show 
that they are earnest in the vindication 
of the inalienable rights of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

‘‘Judge Warren N. Dusenberry ex- 
pected, on November 7th, to cast a vote 
for the Hon. John T. Caine for Dele- 
gate to Congress. No man had asked 
him yet to do so; but as an American 
citizen he purposed to exercise the rights 
of such. He had been surprised to hear 
the arguments of our political opponents. 
He was shocked at their audacity in 
glorifying at the fact af having an audi- 
ence of citizens of Utah and then insult- 
ing them by characterizing them as 


‘disloyal. He wants to have,a broad and 


honest platform presented, reasons and 
explanations given, as was done to-night. 
But do we hear that on the other side? 

‘¢The people of Provo, the other day, 
were told that the People’s party should 
have nominated Mr. Van Zile. This is 
the height of absurdity, the greatest of 
cheek. Another audacious statement by 
the Liberals was: ‘If you elect Judge 
Van Zile, you will not get a Commis- 
sion.’ This, indeed. is cheek. But 
still, bad as a Commission would be, we 
would rather have a Commission than 
elect Judge Van Zile to Congress. (Roar- 
ing applause. ) 

“‘Oh, how these gentlemen love Utah 
and her people. How they love her 
women? — by trying to disfranchise 
them. There are some things too thin, 
too thin even for an ‘ignorant Mormon’ 
to be led around by the nose with. 

‘‘The speaker was reminded of the 
fable of the camel (not Utah’s great 
statesman) calling at a cobbler’s ‘shop 
and asking for admission and _ shelter 
from the cold, which he got, and after 
he got his hump under the roof-tree, 
kicked the cobbler out. The people of 
Utah are not the ignorant set, nor the 
law-breakers they are said to be. There 
are some high law-breakers in the Terri- 
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tory, indeed (but on the other side). 
The people are called law-breakers be- 
cause they do not bow to the legal whims 
of some official popinjay. 

‘*They are generally known throughout 
the world as breaking a certain law. Cul- 
tured gentlemen, however, who have vis- 
ited us will say that barring one item we 
are a most law-abiding people. 

Judge Dusenbury closed his immensely 
humorous and still earnest address with a 
strong appeal to the young to wel] ponder 
and consider the two platforms and com- 
pare the relative records of the two 
parties. 

Hon. Geo. Q. Cannon was introduced 
amid a storm of applause. He was 
pleased to meet on this occasion for the 
ratification of the nomination of Hon. 
John T. Caine and endorsed it warmly 
as a wise and patriotic selection. Taking 
up the suggesticn of Judge Dusenbury— 
to judge a party by its fruits—he referred 
to the action of a certain official in the 
Territory in depriving the people of their 
choice and vote. He could not conceive 
how any true American citizen could 
abide by it or sanction it. By the ex- 
perience of many years the speaker knew 
it was the object of the opponents of the 
people of Utah to entirely subjudate 
them and subject them to vassalage. He 
himself had fought such schemes in the 
halls and committee rooms of Congress 
and fought them successfully, with fair 
means, without spending one dollar of 
money. ‘Then the enemies of the people 
had to resort to foul means and an official 
of the Government in the Territory had 
to perjure himself in order to accomplish 
their tell designs. 

‘“‘The principles of the People are 
eternal. Men may come and men may 
go. We have seen many crops of Mor- 
mon fighters, who derived all their noto- 
riety from their opposition to the people 
of Utah. But we are contending for rights 
that are eternal. We may be deprived of 
them for atime, but they are still ours. 

Vote for Hon. John T. Caine! The 
other side means plunder, means in- 
creased taxation, means a bonded debt 
for Utah. 

‘“¢On motion of Hon. Charles W. Pen- 
rose a rousing, unanimous vote of confi- 
dence and thanks was expressed to Hon. 
George Q. Cannon for the able and 
faithful manner in which he had for 


many years represented Utah ‘Territory 
in the National Legislature. : 

‘Hon. James Sharp in a few hearty, 
pointed words endorsed the People’s 
platform and the People’s candidate, 
recommending him to the vote, not only 
of every member of the People’s party, 
but to every lover of Constitutional lib- 
erty. 

‘*On motion of Joseph Stanford Esq , 
a rousing, unanimous endorsement was 
given to the People’s platform and to the 
nomination of Hon. John T. Caine for 
Delegate from Utah to Congress. 

‘**Hon. D, HH) Peery, wathoa “short; 
vigorous address, endorsed the nomina- 
tion of John T. Caine ‘from Texas to 
Maine.’ 

** Votes of thanks of the chairman 
and speakers, on motion of N. Tanner, 
Jr., Esq. 

“«Three cheers to the People’s dele- 
gate—Hon. John T. Caine! 

“The bands and firemen, with their 
torches, again formed in procession to 
escort the distinguished gentlemen to 
the depot, where Hon. John ¥. Caine 
expressed his thanks to those who 
had contributed to make the occasion 
such a brilliant success. The special 
train then carried away the honorable 
gentlemen, amid strains of the music. 


The vast audience, which had been 
uniformly orderly, attentive and genial, 
slowly dispersed, the great majority un- 
swervingly determined to go to the polls 
on November 7th and deposit their bal- 
lots, for the people’s choice—Hon. John 
1. Caine 


The Liberal party also held their first 
rally at Ogden. Indeed, the able candi- 
date of the opposition and his lheutenants 
were foremost in opening the campaign. 
The majority of those of that party who 
went out to stir up the people of this 
Territory to a lively interest, touching 
the imperative duties and vital issues of 
the present and future, were experienced 
political leaders and able electioneering 
orators. Though, of course, they could 
neither carry the Territory on the Liberal 
side, nor hope to do so, yet they fought 
through the campaign with as much 
courage and genuine party zeal as if vic- 
tory were certain. Their grand assump- 
tion has rang out trumpet-tounged that 
this is but the beginning of the end. 
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We cannot follow either party in this 
stirring campaign ; but, as illustrative of 
the Liberal tone and the weight of the 
conflict in its present and future action, 
we present to our readers the great 
speech of Judge Van Zile, delivered at 
the grand rally in Salt Lake City, in the 
closing of the campaign: 

‘Something has happened in the Ter- 
ritory of Utah. A change has come 
over the spirit of our dreams. An inter- 
est that seems to know no’ bounds has 
been and is being awakened in this fair 
Territory, and from all sides it is send- 
ing up the cry like that of one of old— 
‘What shall I do to be saved?’ and the 
answer is going back from the great Lib- 
eral party of Utah, for it is no longera 
weakling, ‘Repent and be baptized 
every one of you;’ ‘Come out from 
among them.’ Stand on our side for 
liberty, for good government, and for 
‘Uncle Sam.’ 

‘¢T am anxious here to-night, as I have 
been throughout this entire campaign, to 
discuss simply and purely the political 
issues that divide the people of Utah. I 
have not attempted so far in this contro- 
versy, nor shall I to-night, to make a 
theological argument. I have no ser- 
mons to preach. I have a political argu- 
ment to make—it’s politics and not 
theology that I am going to talk about, 
therefore I shall not stop to ask you 
what church you belong to; whether 
you are a Methodist, a Presbyterian, a 
Congregationalist ora Mormon. So far 
as I am concerned I grant you the right, 
and it is your privilege to belong to any 
religious denomination you please. I 
have no quarrel to make with you upon 
your religious belief; and allow me to 
say further that I have no abuse for man, 
woman or child—unless you consider it 
abuse to disagree with you upon the 
political issues of this campaign. I leave 
abuse and low-bred slurs entirely to those 
of my opponents who have so far been 
so prompt to use them, for they seem to 
be their only weapons, It is their nat- 
ural diet, and I hope they will not 
change, for it would injure their health, 
and they are so weak now that a slight 
injury would certainly carry them off. 
No, leave the abuse to the few would-be 
leaders of the People’s party. We have 
so many arguments and good reasons 
for the position we occupy that we have 


no time, if we had the disposition, to 
stop and notice the low flings and per- 
sonalities that some of our opponents 
have tried to bring into this canvass, 


‘and those who are doing the dirty work 


ought not to expect it. I haven’t time 
to go about stepping on insects, I want 
to talk to the people—the men and 
women of the two great parties. I want 
to appeal to their brains, not to their 
passions. I want to convince them if I 
can that the Liberal party is right in 
this struggle. I want to show them that 
the great Liberal party of Utah is the 
only true friend the people of Utah 
have. I want to convince them that 
this Liberal party is opening up the way 
to a great and glorious future for Utah. 
That it is the party of progress; and 
that the People’s party has been and is 
to-day just the reverse. In order to do 
that I appeal to your judgment, to your 
thinking faculties, not to your passions; 
and though some would-be newspapers 
and would-be leaders may stand by the 
wayside and howl with rage, and heap 
upon me abuse, and try to exasperate 
the people—I say to you that while I 
pity them because they have nothing 
better to meet us with, I cannot spend 
time to quarrel with them; life is too 
short; and if the march is as rapid in 
the future as it is now, we shall soon be 
entirely out of the range of guns of such 
small calibre. 

‘*Now, in this campaign there are some 
things that we must all admit. There is 
some common ground. I desire to-night 
to start upon this common ground. As I 
look into the faces of this vast audience: 
I recognize men and women who I know 
have left the shores of foreign countries 
where they had homes and friends and 
have come here to America, and renounc-. 
ing ‘all allegiance to every foreign king, 
prince, and potentate,’ have adopted 
this country as their home. Others I 
see who have been born upon this soil, 
and are citizens—native born citizens. 
The former class are American citizens 

ecause they had heard of the fair fame 
of this country and had caught up the 
Inspiration away across the seas: the 
latter have breathed it in the very air 
and been taught it at their mother’s 
knees. I therefore assume as a settled, 
fixed fact—a fact about which there is 
no dispute—that all of us, whether we 
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be of the Liberal party or the People’s 
party, whether we be gentile, apostate 
or Mormon, believe and know that this 
is the best, the grandest, and the most 
magnanimous government that God has 
ever permitted to live. 

‘“Is there any dispute about this? 
Can’t we all agree to it? Well, I take 
it, then, that on this we can stand: side 
by side. We can’t afford to obstruct the 
Government. 

‘* Now, standing here on this common 
ground, let us discover if we can, what 


‘our bounden duty is as American citi- 


zens. The chief corner stone upon 
which all our rights and privileges rest is 
‘equal rights to all men before the law.’ 
That sentiment, which is the dearest of 
all to every true, loyal American, has 
cost this country more than any other of 
her grand institutions. It has cost mil- 
lions of treasure and hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives. It was the first pure 
breath of freedem that America breathed 
in. It had its birth away beyond the 
seas; it was nurtured and warmed into 
life in the breasts of those who fled from 
the burning funeral piles of martyrs for 
truth; it came to this country in the 
good old Mayflower; for it Washington 
and his noble army of liberty-loving 
veterans fought; and it has ever been 
emblazoned in letters of fire upon the 
very ramparts of this nation; for it we 
would lay down our own lives. It is the 
grandest sentiment represented by our 
old flag; and through smoke and fire, 
and shot and shell, and a thousand fields 
of battle, the American people have up- 
held it, until to-day it is our boast and 
our pride——egual rights to all men before 
the law. Not unequal rights, but equal 
rights; giving to every man, woman 
and child the same rights and_ privi- 
leges before the law that is vouchsafed 
to every man woman and child; no 
less; no greater; and, my fellow 
citizens, [ appeal to you, and I care 
not to what church or organization 
you belong, can you afford to have it 
otherwise? Can you afford, as citizens 
of this country, to have any particular 
portion or organization of men or 
women enjoy greater privileges than any 
other portion or organization? Why, 
there is but one answer, it seems to me. 
Supposing it were otherwise, what would 
be the result? Supposing, for the sake 


of illustration, that the State of Califor- 
nia should conclude that she had and was 
entitled to greater privileges and rights 
than are enjoyed and allowed in the 
other States and Territories; and that 
from this on she would do what she 
thought best about obeying some partic- 
ular law of the United States; that all 
the imports and exports, if you please, 
that are collected at the ports, should be 
kept by the.State, and that the United 
States should not be allowed to send her 
officers to collect this revenue. Now, if 
California could do this, New York 
could do the same; Pennsylvania could 
do the same; and so any other State 
could set themselves up against the gen- 
eral government. 

‘If the State could break loose and 
set up for itself a government of its own, 
and thus nullify the laws, then the counties 
could cut Joose from the States, townships 
from the counties, families from the 
townships or precincts, individuals from 
the family and governmental organiza- 
tion; and if you foster this sentiment 
what would be the result?) Why every 
state would be a lhttle government of its 
own; every county, township, precinct, 
and individual would no longer respect 
governments or laws, and we would go 
back to the days of knight errantry; to 
the days when might, and not right, 
would prevail; when he who had the 
strongest right arm would force obedi- 
ence to his desires; and where now ex- 
ists the peaceful, quiet home, would 
stalk abroad marauding ruffians. We 
would go back again to the days of bar- 
barism. And do you say that I have put 
an extreme case? Grant it. You, 
however, must concede the facts and the 
premises of the argument and the ex- 
ample is only extreme in that it is fol- 
lowed out from the first act of nullifica- 
tion to the inevitable result, if it is 
allowed to have free course. Then I 
presume that we can take one more step 
and still stand together perfectly agreed, 
and that is, whenever any organization 
of men or women, or any portion of the 
people of the United States are allowed 
greater or other privileges than any other 
portion of the citizens, then you maim 
and despoil this beautiful sentiment that 
has grown to be one of our most sacred 
institutions—Equal rights to all men be- 
fore the laws. You must further agree 
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with me that the moment that sentiment 
is in the slightest infringed upon, that 
moment we are in imminent danger of 
breaking up and destroying the govern- 
ment. Now, we started out upon this 
common ground, that this is the best, 
the grandest, and the most magnanimous 
of governments; and further, that its 
corner stone was equal rights to all men 
before the law; that unequal rights 
would destroy us and drive us back to 
barbarism. Then this sentiment—equal 
rights to all men before the law—has be- 
come, and is, the keystone to the arch; 
and hence this, and nothing that smacks 


- in the least of unequal rights, must be 


saved and protected by us, if we would 
be true American citizens. So far, then, 
we are agreed, and we do not have to 
inquire about what church you belong 
to, or what is your religious belief. And 
now let us step aside for a moment and 
see what it is to be an American citizen. 

The goverment, in its statute law, has 
given us its definition and its require- 
ment, because, as it seems to me, the 
United States demands no less degree 
of allegiance in her native born citizens 
than in her naturalized citizens, and 
therefore if we look at the law by virtue 
of which a foreigner is made a citizen, 
we may understand what the government 
requires. And now what do you have to do 
if you would become a naturalized citizen 
ofthe United States. If youcame here after 
you were eighteen years of age you had 
to declare solemnly your intentions—or 
I may say your desire—to become a cit- 
izen. You had to ask Uncle Sam to 
consider your request. Uncle Sam said 
to you, ‘Now you sit down here in my 
house, look over the old homestead, get 
acquainted with the boys and girls of the 
family, get acquainted with my manner 
of governing my children, and, after 
the expiration of two years’ time, if you 
are still anxious I will attend to the 
matter.’ Well, you stay for two years, 
then you call on the old gentleman 
again. ‘Then what? Are you admitted 
as a matter of course? Why no, not by 
any means ; greater and more important 
requirements are asked for. You have 
lived in the United States five years; 
you have lived in the State or Territory 
one year: you have, two years prior to 
this time, declared your intention and 
desire to become a citizen. Now what? 


Why Uncle Sam says to you, ‘ Now, sir, 
you have lived here in my family all this 
time, for five years; you have observed 
how I govern my family; you have ob- 
served what I require my boys and girls 
to do, and what I forbid them to do; 
you know, or are supposed to, what my 
constitution, or the fundamental law that 
governs my family, is. Now, upon your 
oath, before God and high Heaven, are 
you well attached? Do you love, do 
you respect, do you believe in the Con- 
stitution of the United States? And he 
does not stop here, but asks further: 
Are you well disposed toward the Govern- 
ment of the United States? In other 
words, ‘Uncle Sam’ asks you, after all 
you have seen, do you like the way I 
govern and control my boys and girls? 
Do you like my law? Now he gives you 
your choice; you can like them or do 
the other thing, but you must be well 
disposed toward the Government. You 
must like and respect ‘Uncle Sam’s’ 
laws or else ‘ Uncle Sam’ says, you can’t 
be admitted as one of my children. In 
other words, ‘ Uncle Sam’ requires obe- 
dient children—children that will not 
mash and break up the furniture, and 
especially that beautiful piece that he 
loves and cherishes more than any other 
—that which he calls ‘Equal rights to 
all men before the law.’ 

‘‘Why, sir, what is it to be well dis- 
posed toward the government of. the 
United States? Can you be well dis- 
posed toward the government of the 
United States and persist in violating 
her laws, and advising or aiding or abet. 
ting others to violate the law? Let us 
go back to the figure we used in the 
matter of naturalization. You have 
sworn, as Uncle Sam required, and now 
you are taken into his house and warmed, 
clothed and fed. His broad acres are 
tendered to you, you are accepting every 
hospitality that a great and magnanimous 
government tenders to you. But here 
in the midst of all this, you straighten 


yourself up and say to your good old 


uncle: See here, old man, there are cer- 
tain requirements you ask for, certain 
laws and regulations that I don’t propose 
to keep; the other boys have to keep 
them, but I demand greater rights than 
you give to them. And I propose to 
break your laws and set up a law unto 
myself; and you do. I want to ask you 
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plainly, can you do that and be well dis- 
posed toward Uncle Sam? Why, no; 
just so far as you violate the laws of this 
Government just so far you are demand- 
ing wnegual rights; just so far you are 
not well disposed towards the Government; 
just so far you fail to be a true American 
citizen ; just so far you become nullifiers; 
just so far you are disloyal to this, the 
best Government the sun ever shone 
upon. 

‘©Thus far, I take it, we are all agreed. 
No one can find fault with the positions 
I have taken. Now let us go back to 
our first proposition, viz.: that all are 
entitled to equal, not unequal, rights be- 
fore the law. ‘This, mind you, includes 
every one; this is what binds us together 
as a Nation, as we have already seen. 
To violate it, separates us, and we have 
also conceded that we can’t afford to 
break up or destroy this Government— 
that on the other hand we desire the 
union of States and Territories, and that 
it is our duty to do whatever we can to 
uphold and protect the Uuited States as 
our Government, as one great people, 
and not allow it to be divided up into 
different factions. And now bearing in 
mind the facts and conclusions we have 
reached in this argument, let us goa step 
further and apply them to the conditions 
that exist here in Utah. 

“‘And now as we get nearer to the 
questions that divide us, don’t let us be 
offended if we have to use plain talk, 
for you don’t want anything but well 
defined positions, and that means plain 
talk. Iclaim that there is an organiza- 
tion of men and women, in this Terri- 
tory (and it isn’t the Liberal party, 
either), who undertake to separate them- 
selves from the main body of the people 
and to set up laws unto themselves. I 
claim further, that every one of them, 
man for man, and woman for woman, 
belong to this People’s party, and are 
opposed tothe Liberal party. I claim, 
therefore, if I can sustain what I have 
just said, that every man and woman who 
votes for the People’s party, votes for 
sustaining, not equal, but unequal rights 
—for separation from the Government 
and for allowing an organized body of 
men and women to set up a government 
for themselves, with laws and institutions 
peculiar to, and for themselves. And 


now for the proofs: Have you ever heard 
10 


in this Territory this expression, when 
speaking of a certain organization 
claimed to exist here—‘ This People?’ 
Do you know of a certain organization 
in this Territory that call themselves 
‘This People?’ Is it true or not that by 
this very expression they seek to, and do 
separate themselves from the great mass, 
viz.: the people of the United States, 
and call themselves ‘this people’ or ‘this 
peculiar people’? Did you ever listen 
to a sermon or a political speech from 
one of the People’s party without hear- 
ing this organization dubbed and called 
throughout, ‘this people’ or ‘our people’? 
Why not say the people, for we are all 
one people. We are all citizens of the 
United States. We can’t tolerate any 
such thing as ‘this people’ or ‘ that peo- 
ple.’ We are the people. For example, 
suppose I have here on this rostrum a 
pile of hats, I would speak of them as 
the hats. If I separate one from the 
pile, I would then say this hat: And so 
the very expression originated and used 
by these members of the People’s party 
indicate their desire to be considered as 
a separate and distinct people. Again. 
Have you ever heard this expression 
coming from a certain organization in 
this Territory, ‘Outsiders?’ And who 
is it applied to? Why, if there are out- 
siders then there are insiders; and if 
there are outsiders and insiders then 
certainly in the minds of those who 
claim this to be true there is a separation 
of a certain sect or organization of peo- 
ple from the ‘people.’ Now who are 
outsiders? To be plain, isn’t every man 
and every woman that does not belong 
to this ‘People’s party’ an outsider? 
Certainly. Every man and woman that 
don’t belong to the Mormon Church in 
the eyes of these would-be leaders. Out- 
siders! Outsiders! Why who are really 
outsiders? When you contemplate the 
fact that we are all American citizens, is 
there room for any such expression, or 
even thought? I say no. We who are 
well disposed toward this Government 
and keep her laws are all insiders, and if 
there are any such things as outsiders it 
applies only to those who do not keep 
the laws, and by reason of their failure 
to keep the laws are disloyal to the Gov- 
ernment. Call me an outsider or any 
other loyal man. Why I hurl it back in 
your teeth as false, and say to you if we 
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would all live in accord with this great 
Government and keep her laws we would 
all be insiders. But who, according to 
to the notions of these so-called insiders, 
are outsiders? Who? ‘The outsiders 
are the fifty millions of people who make 
up and are the United States of America. 
The insiders are the People’s party, are 
the hundred thousand or less living in 
Utah. What, then, can it mean but 
this? We claim to be another and a 
different people from those who compose 
and make up the United States govern- 
ment. Weare ‘this people;’ the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and its 
loyal citizens are ‘outsiders.’ 

-‘Now, you understand this; you are 
not mistaken. But that we may hear 
more upon this subject let us listen to our 
late Delegate, Geo Q. Cannon, in the 
Tabernacle at the last Conference. Speak- 
ing of those non-Mormons who have come 
here, he says: ‘If we had obeyed the 
counsels of the prophets of God we 
would have kept hese people from get- 
ting a foot-hold here. We have warmed 
a viper in our bosom, and it has stung 
us.’ And yet we are told that there is 
no domination of church over state; 
there is no desire or undertaking to set 
up another and different goverment. 
Why, during the session of the court for 
naturalization of those who are well dis- 
posed toward the Goverment, and pos- 
sessed all the other qualifications to 
make good citizens, a man _ presented 
himself, and when asked how long he 
had lived in the United States, his an- 
swer was; ‘I was never in the United 
States except to pass through. I have 
lived here in Utah ever since I came 
from the old country.’ 

*« Another, some years ago in the Sec- 
ond District, was asked, What isthe form 
of goverment you now live in? The 
answer came very promptly, a kingdom. 
Who is king? Brigham Young. About 
four years ago, while in Beaver trying 
some suits in which the Indians living in 
the southern part of the Territory were 
interested, in talking with their chief he 
invariably spoke of two different classes 
in this Territory, viz: Mormons and 
Americans. Now, this is all wrong. 
We cannot afford to have any such sep- 
aration as this implies. It is true we 
had a different understanding. We want 
a new dispensation, 


«¢ These facts, however, exist here in 
Utah, and they are kept and fostered 
by the members of the People’s party ; 
they are opposed by the Liberal party. 
Why, my friends upon the other side 
ought not to talk about nominating a 
man for Delegate to Congress; it would 
be more proper, in view of these facts, 
to send a minister-plenipotentiary to the 
United States Government. Now, you all 
understand what this organization is that 
I have been speaking of, that thus sets up 
for themselves this government and sep- 
arates themselves from the great body of 
the people. It is the Mormon Church. 
And these facts go to prove another claim 
we make in this campaign, viz.: that the 
Church dominates the State. This is 
denied by our opponents, but you know 
whether or not it is true. Why, judging 
from the Legislatures that have formerly 
met, and the officers that have filled the 
offices, we can’t help but say that the 
church is the state, for who outside of the 
church has anything to do with the state. 
Why, for twenty years here in Utah you 
never heard of a nominating convention, 
and until this last convention you never 
heard of such a thing asa platform of the 
People’s party. The church attended to 
all of it. . 

And this last convention and their 
platform is not real; it is only to hide 
the cloven foot. On Friday evening, 
October 6th, 1882, in Salt Lake City, in 
the Assembly Hall, there was a meeting 
of the priesthood, attended by a large 
number of the People’s party. At that 
meeting was a man who is respected by 
Mormons and Gentiles alike, a man who 
up to that time belonged to the People’s 
party ; from that man I have the follow- 
ing report of a portion of John Taylor’s 
speech, and this ought to be authority, 
because John Taylor is the president of 
the People’s party. He said: ; 

‘«*Tn imitation of the practice elsewhere 
—as a mere ceremony—we have had our 
primaries, and are going to hold a con- 
vention to nominate a Delegate to Con- 
gress. In Pennsylvania men like Cam- 
eron, in New York men like Conkling 
and Kelly manipulate political matters. 
Here you have the priesthood. I want 
you to understand that these conventions 
are mere idle ceremonies, and when any 
of you receive a hint from the proper 
authorities in the church, it is your duty 
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know no such thing as a separation of 
church and state; with us it is all one. 
Sometimes a school trustee thinks he may 
do as he pleases, irrespective of the 


Yankee Doodle do it. We 


bishop. When you get such a one, get 
rid of him as soon as possible.’ ‘Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, of such is the 
People’s party.’ 

** And now let us go back and consider 
another of the propositions upon which 
we are all agreed, viz.: That what we de- 
sired to keep inviolate was that senti- 
ment, ‘‘Equal rights to all men (not 
unequal rights) before the law.’’ How 
will the conduct of our opponents stand 
the light of this principle. Now we have 
agreed that to the end that we have equal 
rights, no man should be allowed to 
violate the law. In 1862, twenty years 
ago, the United States Government made 
a law for the government of the people 
in all the Territories. It was a law not 
unusual in the States; on the contrary, 
every State in this Union has a similar 
law—it forbade bigamy or polygamy in 
the Territories. ‘This people,’ as our 
friends delight to call themselves, saw fit 
to violate the law, and finally, when 
pressed by prosecutions, they began to 
- shout back to us that it was not a consti- 
tutional law. Then acase was taken up to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
to wit: the Reynolds case. That court 
declared that the law was constitutional. 
Then there isno longer any doubt of this 
fact that the law forbidding bigamy and 
polygamy in the Territories, the law of 
1862, is a constitutional law. 

<‘Now what is the duty of every well dis- 
posed citizen of the United States re- 
specting that law. Why, keep it, of 
course, And any man or set of men, any 
woman or set of women who do not obey 
that law is not well disposed toward this 
Government. This we really agreed to 
in the forepart of this discussion. Now 
if it is a fact, and you know whether it is 
or not, that there are frequent violations 
of that law of the United States; if it is 
a fact, and you know whether it is or not, 
that there is an organization in this Ter- 
ritory which performs secret marriages in 
violation of that law; if it is a fact that 
violators of that law are aided: by men 
‘and women in this Territory not only in 
violating the law but obstructing the 
Government whenever it seeks to prose- 


cute offenders ; if it is true that there are 
men who preach and advise the violation 
of the law in the face of all statutes and 
adjudications of the courts; if this is true 
and you know whether it is or not, then 
I ask you are such men or such women 
well disposed toward this Government ? 
‘< Don’t you know that it is impossible ? 
Aye, didn’t you agree with me but a few 
moments ago, that to be well disposed 
toward the government we must keep the 
laws of the government? Well now, is 
there any doubt but that there are those 
who do violate this law, and who advise 
others to do so, and who obstruct the 
government in its attempts to punish 
offenders? And to whose party do they 
belong? Now we are not always to be 
blamed for being mistaken, but we are 
always to be blamed for being dishonest. 
The People’s party, and I desire to say it 
in all kindness, are dishonest; not only 
with the people, but with themselves. 
Here is something that has been. divid- 
ing the people of this Territory for many 
years. We have talked about it; written 
about it; asked for legislation about it; 
and we all understand that this is the all 
important question that has agitated the 
people, not only of this Territory, but 
the fifty millions of outsiders have list- 
ened to hear, if they could, what the 
People’s party believed about this matter. 
Contrary to the usual custom, a delegate 
convention—John Taylor says just for 
the sake of form—was called to meet in 
Salt Lake City. On the roth day of Oc- 
tober, pursuant to the call, that conven- 
tion met. The Liberai party called a con- 
vention to meet in Salt Lake City on the 
11th day of October—the day following. 
Pursuant to the call that convention met 
in this Opera House. The People’s Con- 
vention nominated a candidate for dele- 
gate to Congress, and for the first time 
adopted a platform. ‘That convention 
was fearfully and wonderfully made, and 
its deliberations and actions were past 
finding out. Meeting on the roth with- 
out doing anything except to elect a tem- 
porary chairman, that they were after- 
wards very sick of becausehe told them 
some truths, they adjourned, not until 
the next day, but till the r2th. They 
wanted to know what the young varmint 
that was at work in the Opera House was 
going to do. They wanted to see the 
platfor m of the Liberal party, and who 
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they would nominate—particularly the 
platform, for they had fully determined 
that for the first time in their lives they 
would tell their party what they believed. 

‘©The Liberal party went right along 
with their business: They adopted a plat- 
form, and upon this matter of bigamy 
and polygamy, it spoke in no uncertain 
terms. They were in favor of enforcing 
the law. Now what had you, my fellow 
citizens, a right to expect from our Peo- 
ple’s party convention? What was de- 
manded from them: ‘They had ad- 
journed to hear from our convention. 
They heard from us. Their own tem- 
porary chairman had broken over the 
bounds of all propriety, and talking like 
an outsider had said that this practice of 
bigamy and polygamy had to be stopped. 
‘They were reminded of it on every side. 
What did they do or say? Why, not 
one word. Isay they are dishonest with 
you, the people. It was due to you that 
they speak out upon this subject, not 
dodge it lke cowards. If they believed 
the law of 1862 ought to be enforced, 
and were willing to call a halt in this 
Territory on violations of that law, why 
not say so? If they believed the law 
ought to be obeyed, why not say so? 
We all know why they are silent on this 
subject. There are two reasons, either 
of which is sufficient. First, they dare 
not express themselves either way. If 
they had said they favored the enforce- 
ment of the law (which they do not) 
then every polygamist and every Mor- 
mon would be down on them. If they 
had declared in violating the law, then 
they would, though showing their true 
colors, insult, in unmistakeable terms, 
the whole country outside of Utah, and 
lose the support of a certain few of their 
party. But there is another reason 
which made it impossible to put any 
plank in their platform that looked like 
declaring in favor of the law. Look at 
that convention, you who propose to 
support its nominee; see of what it is 
composed. Some thirty percentum of 
its members were disfranchised polyga- 
mists. ‘They are the men, my friends of 
the People’s party, who choose for a 
candidate. They can’t vote themselves, 
but they can dictate to you whom you 
shall vote for. Look at the committee 
upon resolutions, and you wlll sce big- 
amy and polygamy represented there. 


And do you wonder that they were silent 
upon this subject of bigamy and poly- 
gamy? Why just mention such a thing 
to that committee, composed in part ot 
polygamists, and what would have been 
the result? Why, to say the least, there 
would have been a fight. But supposing 
the committee had reported such a reso- 
lution for adoption by that convention 
of polygamists and monogamous Mor- 
mous, why then there would have been 
a fight sure. 

‘The main issue, therefore, is left 
out. Their platform is not worth the 
name of a platform, because it does not 
declare what the party believes as to this 
main question. Now my fellow citizens, 
I appeal to you to wheel into line with 
us; vote the ticket that represents loy- 
alty to every law of the United States 
government; vote with the party that 
has nothing to conceal; vote with the 
party that has the courage to declare 
what its principles are; vote with the 
party that is honest with you. 

‘« But this is not.all the dishonesty that 
is shown up in that convention which 
was so fearfully and wonderfully made. 
Now we have already seen that this law 
of 1862, forbidding bigamy and polyg- 
amy has been tested in the Supreme 
Court and declared to be a Constitu- 
tional law. ‘This is well known by these 
gentlemen of the People’s party Con- 
vention. Now, with this fact in mind, 
listen to what the Convention says: 
‘‘The People’s party, struggling for the 
supremacy of the law,’ etc., etc. What 
a farce. Why, I submit it to you, fel- 
low, citizens, is it true? Don’t they 
know better than that? Do you think 
they are struggling for the supremacy of 
that law of 1862? Don’t you know they 
would bury it out of sight and forever if 
they could? Why just imagine what 
would be the result if they would 
struggle one day for the supremacy of 
this law. We would have to have a new 
relay of Judges and District Attorneys 
in this Territory to attend to the cases. 
Just think of Charles W. Penrose—who 
was a member of that Convention—Jos- 
eph 1m, Smith, George Oh. Cannon, 
Daniel H. Wells, and a host of others 
who are members if not voters of the 
People’s party, ‘struggling for the su- 
premacy of that law.’ 

‘‘But this matter is entirely set at rest 
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by the principles of the party as declared 
by their stumpers. Listen to what 
George Q. Cannon, one of their stump 
speakers, said on the 8th day of October, 
1882, at the regular semi-annual confer- 
ence at Salt Lake City: 

‘“¢T have heard some of my brethren 
congratulate themselves and say, How 
fortunate that some of our brethren and 
sisters have not obeyed God’s holy law 
and entered into plural marriage. Zhzs 
zs wrong. 1 hope there never will bea 
feeling of division on this point among 
the Saints. I think many good Saints 
have not entered into the plural marriage 
relation and I do not blame them for it. 
This is the province of God. I hope we 
will never divide on this subject. Speak- 
ing as an individual, I want to tell you 
if I had not obeyed this holy command, 
Pwould have been damned. * * * I 
now see the wisdom of it (plural mar- 
riage.) After I took my first wife, I felt 
a spirit that I would be damned if I did 
not enter into plural marriage; and I 
have never seen a moment I could doubt 
that God commanded me to do so. 
I have been deprived of my seat in Con- 
gress, and am now forever debarred from 
holding any office on account of it, but 
I have done only what I believed to be 
right. /know God will sustain me and 
this people tn polygamy. Joseph Smith 
said if we did not obey this law there 
would come a time when Zion would 
cease. We are now precisely in that 
condition. I would be damned and go 
to hell if I did not obey God in this re- 
gard, and [ would suffer all the penalties 
men can inflict rather than disobey. Hun- 
dreds arein the same fix. I must be 
untrue to women whom I have cove- 
nanted to revere, unto children whom [ 
love, unto the conviction of my nature, 
or suffer the penalties of the laws against 
that which is part of my religon. My 
brothers and sister, not in polygamy, 
Latter-day Saints, ¢f this people are saved 
it will be through the men and women who 
have obeyed this divine command, and this 
is as true as tf spoken by an angel from 
heaven Let not the fear of the world 
extinguish the love of God within you. 
Lf we cannot obey the laws of our country 
and God, better far for us to obey God. 
Let us go from this Conference and obey 
the revelations we have heard better than 
we have heretofore.’ 


In the city of Ogden, but a few nights 
ago, at a grand ratification meeting 
where John T. Caine, their nominee for 
Congress, was present and_ taking part, 
Mr. Thurman was constrained to say 
that as a /awyer he thought the law 
ought to be obeyed. Now this was almost 
liberal talk, except we say as citizens of 
the United States we know it ought to 
to be obeyed. But Mr. Penrose knows 
a good deal better than that—he says 
there is a law over and above the law of 
Congress or the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, and in short says, law or no law, 
cour tor no court, ‘this people’ can go 
into bigamy or polygamy whenever they 
please. Cannon was of the same opin- 
ion. And that meeting, with their 
standard-bearer John T. Caine, at their 
head, passed resolutions endorsing 
George Q. Cannon. Now if you have 
any regard for the laws of the United 
States, can you support that party? I 
haven’t the time to-night to notice fully 
their so-called platform, section by sec- 
tion, as I would be glad to do. I hope 
you will bear with me, however, while I 
notice some portions of it. First, I de- 
sire to say of it that it deals only with 
glittering generalities. We have already 
seen that it omits to mention the main 
question. The first section is very pecu- 
liar considered in the face of all these 
facts that we have just discussed ; it is as 
follows: First, we believe that life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness is the 
object of free government, and that the 
Constitution of the United States was 
ordained and established to secure the 
greatest possible liberty to man, woman 
and child, consistent with the public 
welfare. Now this is the burthen of. 
their language. What do they mean by 
the ‘greatest possible liberty?’ Do they 
demand any greater liberty than that that 
is enjoyed by every citizen, viz: that 
greatest possible liberty that can be 
vouchsafed to the citizen, and be consis- 
tent with the laws of the land? This 
every one has and no one disputes their 
right; No, that is not what they de- 
mand. They ask and demand the 
greatest possible license. ‘They demand 
license to violate certain laws—especially 
the law of 1862. They simply find fault 
with the government for infringing upon 
this greatest possible license. Liberty 
is not license. Liberty in this and every 
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other Government must always be 
bounded by law, otherwise it is license, 
and when you grant license to the citi- 
zens to violate the law you at once de- 
stroy all government. No, these men 
demand, or some of them, not life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
alone, they demand further, life, license 
and the pursuit of polygamy, notwith- 
standing the law. 

The idea of a party of men talking 
about, or demanding the greatest possible 
liberty in this country. Why, who is 
there that does not enjoy allthis so far as 
obedience to the law will permit? But I 
have a word to say to the women of Utah, 
for to you this People’s party have es- 
pecially proved themselves unworthy. In 
their platform they assume to be your 
only protectors. Let us look at this very 
kind protection you have received at 
their hands. They have been kind 
enough to take away your right of dower. 
Formerly, by the law, a legal wife was in 
Utah entitled to that meager pittance— 
one-third interest for life in the real es- 
tate of her husband. A legislature com- 
posed entirely of members of the People’s 
party, took that away from you. Further, 
at the last Legislature, they were so 
anxious to keep you out of the enjoyment 
of the right of dower, that when a certain 
bill for restoring the rights of women 
passed, they had to tie to it a provision 
that it should not restore to women the 
right of dower. Now you legal wives in 
Utah understand why. This dear People’s 
party, and John T. Caine was a member 
of the last Legislature, were so anxious to 
foster and aid this practice, bigamy and 
polygamy, in the Territory that they are 
willing and anxious to place the legal 
wife on the same level with the plural 
wife. The plural wife not being a legal 
wife, cannot have dower, so they take 
dower away from every legal wife for the 
sake of pleasing the plural wives. 

I say it is an outrage upon the legal 
wives of Utah, and I here denounce it 
and stamp it as infamous. And I would 
like to have it in my power to restore to 
the legal wife this right of dower, and 
thus place her where she would not kave 
to furnish this much fuel to the flames of 
her torment. 

The ballot in Utah is by law a secret 
ballot. No man, woman or child is en- 
titled to know how you vote. I appeal 


to the legal wives in Utah. No matter 
what your réligion is, vote the Liberal 
ticket. It is the party that is your true 
friend, for it not only protects you in 
your property rights, but it declares it 
will protect your home, and instead of 
allowing it to be made a harem, will 
vouchsafe to you the real, Anglo-Saxon 
home, for we are opposed to the practice 
of bigamy or polygamy in violation of 
the laws of the land. But what about 
governing this Territory by a Commis- 
sion? This is something that is worrying 
my friends, the People’s party. Well, 
we all know why a Commission has been 
talked about for Utah. You know that 
the only reason for a Commission for 
Utah, or alleged reason, is that the ma- 
jority do not seem to be anxious to en- 
force this law ; indeed, are opposed to its 
enforcement. Now, is there any doubt 
about the correctness of this statement ? 
Let us see. For twenty years you have 
known the will of the United States upon 
this subject; but during all this time the 
People’s party have never done one thing 
to aid the Government in its enforce- 
ment. They have had the Legislature all 
the time solid, but have never passed a 
law in harmony with the expressed will of 
the government; and although every 
other State and Territory has such a law, 
here in Utah, where there is the greatest 
need of it, there is no law upon the sub- 
ject in the Territorial statutes. The road 
to a Commission we all know, is the same 
that the People’s party has been for years, 
and are now, traveling. I don’t wanta 
Commission for Utah, if it can be con- 
sistently avoided. How are we to avoid 
it? Why, it lies entirely in the power of 
the People’s party. Continue in the 
course you are now and have been for a 
long time traveling, and you are sure to 
get a Commission, for it leads directly to 
that result. If you don’t want a Com- 
mission, therefore, turn square about and 
march the other way. Voie the Liberal 
ticket. The Government don’t want to 
appoint a Commission to govern this 
Territory, but one thing is sure, she will 
never turn this fair land over to be gov- 
erned either directly or indirectly, by 
polygamists, nor by a party who aid or 
sympathize with polygamy, and if failing 
to find a disposition on the part of the 
inhabitants, expressed through a majority 
vote, opposed to polygamy and all aiding 
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or abetting its practice, the Government 
of the United States will say, I will give 
the government of this Territory into the 
hands of men loyal to my laws, and will 
thus redeem my own. And this is not 
unprecedented, as claimed in the Peoples’ 
platform. Louisiana bad just this kind 
of a government—al] the Northwest Ter- 
ritories had a similar government. Then 
l say to you, if you don’t want a Com- 
mission, just calla halt. Make a right- 
about face, vote the Liberal ticket, and 
you will avoid it. 

**« And finally, my fellow citizens, I ap- 
peal to you as the sovereigns of a great 
and glorious country, in the name of equal 
rights to all men before the law—in the 
name of that greatest possible liberty, that 
knows no bounds, except those bounds 
which are created by obedience to law— 
in the name of the people united and 
making up the whole Nation; in the 
name of the best government that God 
has permitted to lve; in the name of 
peace and harmony to this fair Territory 
of ours; and in the name of all that will 
place us in harmony and unison with the 
whole country, vote the Liberal ticket, 
which embodies and represents all this, 
and more—which represents Statehood 
for Utah by lifting her up out of the 
murky darkness of bigotry and super- 
stition, and making her to’see the light 
of her new day, and feel the pulsations 
of her new life.”’ 


During the delivery of this speech, 
Judge Van Zile had the close attention 
of all, and was frequently interrupted by 
applause. 


On Saturday evening, November 6th, 
a grand ratification meeting of the Peo- 
ple’s party was held in Salt Lake City. 
At six o'clock a procession, consisting of 
the Central Committee, the People’s 
candidate, the various brass and mar- 
tial bands of the city, and a host on foot 
bearing torches and chinese lanterns, 
formed in front of the Theatre and pro- 
ceeded to march through the principal 
streets. As they marched, Roman can- 
dles were shot into the air, and the 
music of the bands and shouting of the 
populace gave a grand enthusiasm to the 
affair. Cheers were given at several 
points for the Hon. John T. Caine. 

By seven o’clock the procession had 
returned to the point of starting, and 


the doors of the Theatre were thrown 
open, which was soon packed from pit 
to dome with the enthusiastic multitude. 
Thousands went away, unable to gain 
admittance. 

Hon. John Sharp called the meeting 
to order, and nominated Mayor Jennings 
as chairman. The nomination was 
unanimously carried. 


After thanking the audience for the 
honor conferred on him, the chairman 
introduced the People’s nominee, Hon. 
John T. Caine, who, on rising to address 
the meeting was received with loud and 
prolonged applause. 


He prefaced his speech by remarking 
that it afforded him a great deal of 
pleasure to meet with so many of the 
citizens of Salt Lake City that evening, 
and to speak to them upon points which 
entered into our present political situa- 
tion; and then spoke substantially as 
follows: 


“«Some friends and I have been trav- 
elling for the last two weeks, visiting 
eleven counties in the Territory, in which 
we held some eighteen meetings, and 
spoke daily to large crowds of people, 
in consequence of which we are some- 
what fatigued and suffering from colds. 
But with the forbearance of the audience, 
I will attempt to occupy a few minutes. 
In our country the people rule, the peo- 
ple are the sovereigns; from them eman- 
ate all the powers of the the government; 
they are the kings and queens who gov- 
ern the country. In the old countries 
they have hereditary monarchs, but here 
we know no such person as an emperor, 
king or queen, each citizen possessing a 
full proportionate share of the govern- 
mental power that in monarchies are all 
concentrated in the ruler. One of 
the highest duties of the American citi- 
zen is to use wisely and well his portion 
of those powers, as represented in the 
elective franchise. At the present 
time we have before us in this cam- 
paign two platforms and two candidates 
for Delegate to Congress, and it is 
proper that the people should know 
upon what principles and platform these 
candidates stand. As I have been nomi- 
nated by the delegates of the People’s 
party in convention assembled in this 
city recently, it is but fair that my fellow 
citizens should know what my principles 
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are and where I stand upon the political 
issues of the day. I will, therefore, at 
once say that the platform which has 


_ been read in your hearing this evening is 


my platform. The principles which you 
have heard read are the principles which 
I expect to live by, and which I 
am willing to die by. They are 
the principles of popular self-govern- 
ment; they are the principles which 
underlie. the institutions of our 
country. When the patriotic fathers 
declared their independence of the 
mother country, they declared that all 
men were born free and equal, and that 
they were endowed with certain inalien- 
able rights, among which were life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. These 
principles were enunciated in the Decla- 
ration of Independence; they are enun- 
ciated in the platform which has been 
read to-night. They were enunciated 
one hundred years ago, but they are just 
as true to-day and just as dear to the 
American citizen as they were then. 
These are the principles that underlie 
the glorious Constitution of this country 
—that great palladium which secured the 
right of liberty to all citizens. Men 
may sneer at these things, they may call 
them ‘‘ glittering generalities,’’ still they 
are my principles, and if I receive the suf- 
frages of the people it will be upon these 
principles. The position in which I am 
is not one of my own seeking, but I 
accepted it as a mark of the confidence 
of my fellow citizens, and if they extend 
to me their support and I am elected to 
fill the position—although I believe no 
one can do a great deal, owing to the 
prejudice that exists against the people 
of this Territory—I will do what can be 
done and what: I have the power to do 
for the benefit of the whole Territory.’’ 

Mr Caine then took up the Liberal 
platform, that some portions of it might 
be contrasted with that of the People’s 
party which had just been read. The 
first plank, he said, was one which they 
could all support, namely, ‘‘That the 
highest political duty of every American 
citizen is to be loyal to the nation under 
whose flag he lives, and to yield ready 
obedience to all the laws enacted by its 
authority to effect his conduct and gov- 
ernment.’’ That isa plank that we can 
all endorse. But let us contrast this 
plank with others for the purpose of 


finding out whether the Liberal party 
were in earnest in making that declara- 
tion. The eighth section of the Liberal 
platform is as follows: 


8. That in Eli H. Murray, our present Governor, 
we recognize a faithful, fearless and patriotic public 
officer, one who in denying a certificate of election 
to an alien and polygamist as a Delegate to the 
Forty-seventh Congress and in granting such certifi- 
cate to the only person eligible at that election, per- 
formed his official duty ina bold, manly and patriotic 
manner, and opened the way to a contest which re- 
sulted in the defeat and rout of the representative of 
polygamy from the hall of the National Congress ; 
and we further give to Governor Murray, in his at- 
tempt to discharge the duty imposed by the Hoar 
amendment, our cordial approbation, and announce 
it as our opinion that but for the treasonable coun- 
sels of the Mormon hierarchy urging resistance to 
the appointments made by his Excellency, the pre- 
sent unseemly contest to nullify the laws by opposi- 
ton in the courts would not have been made. 


Mr. Caine continued : 


‘¢ You will perceive that the first plank 
declares it is the first duty of American 
citizens to yield obedience to all the laws. 
I will here call your attention to the fact 
that there is a certain law of Congress 
which provides that each of the Terri- 
tories is entitled to a Delegate to Con- 
gress. That law further provides for the 
manner of electing that Delegate, the 
way in which the votes shall be canvassed, 
and that when they are added up in the 
presence of the Governor, he is to declare 
the person receiving the greatest number 
of votes elected and issue a certificate 
accordingly. At the last election, when 
the Hon. George Q. Cannon received 
18,000 votes and over, as against 1,300 
cast for Allen G. Campbell, Governor 
Murray declared that 1,300 wasa greater 
number than 18,000, and gave the cer- 
tificate of election to Allen G. Camp- 
bell. Still, the Liberal party, who de- 
clare that it is the first duty of citizens to 
yield obedience to all the laws, hold up 
Governor Eli H. Murray to the admira- 
tion of the world and say he ‘ performed 
his official duty in a manly and _ patriotic 
manner.’ This same plank of the Lib- 
eral platform denounces as treasonable 
the men who believe that the Hoar 
amendment does not create any vacan- 
cies, and that the officers who now hold 
office, were elected for a term of two 
years and until their successors are duly 
elected and qualified. But Governor 
Murray, under what he claimed to be his 
duty by the provisions of the Hoar 
amendment, proceeded to appoint offi- 
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cers to fill offices which he said had be- 
come vacant by reason of the failure to 
elect. And when officers who now hold 
office took advice upon this matter, ob- 
tained the best local counsel of the Ter- 
ritory, and ascertained that in the 
opinion of legal gentlemen there were 
no vacancies—when they then declined 
to give up these offices and proceeded to 
test the Governor’s right to appoint in 
the courts, they were denounced as irea- 
sonable, and that all this was nullifica- 
tion. Now, who was the nullifier in this 
regard? Were citizens who had the 
right, under the laws of the country, to 
test in the courts the constitutionality or 
the construction placed upon any law— 
were they to be denounced as guilty of 
treason and nullification because they 
exercised this right in the courts? (cries 
“No, No!) Then in view of this 
contrast, and in view of all the circum- 
stances, who was guilty of nullification ? 
Governor Murray failed to perform his 
duty, and I here denounce him as the 
boss nullifier, leaving it to the people to 
say whether he has falsified the oath 
he has taken to faithfully administer the 
laws. -Mr. Caine said that Governor 
Murray and he were good friends. He 
(Mr. Caine) had nothing to say against 
His Excellency personally. They were 
talking upon principles; they were com- 
paring platforms; they were coming to 
the law and the testimony and personali- 
ties did not enter into this matter. He 
would say, however, in regard to His 
Excellency that he had descended from 
his high official capacity, as Executive of 
of the Territory, and had taken the 
stump and gone through the Territory 
making speeches in behalf of one of the 
candidates in this issue. He had told 
the people how much he loved them and 
how dear they were to his heart, and in 
one place, with his hand upon his heart 
and his eyes upon God, he had declared 
he was ‘‘the friend of the people.” 
Could a man—be he Governor or any- 
thing else—who would rob the people of 
their franchise be their friend? Gov- 
ernor Murray was not their friend; he 
had shown himself to be anything but 
their friend in robbing them of represen- 
tation in Congress. 

Mr. Caine then read the fourth section 
of the Liberal platform, at the close of 


which some one shouted out, ‘‘Its every 
1I 


word a lie.” Mr. Caine unqualifiedly 
denounced the whole of the charges in 
this section as untrue. He denied that 
there was any union of Church and State 
in Utah. ‘There could be no such thing 
in this country. Church and State ex- 
isted in England and other countries, but 
in this country all churches were free 
and in no way connected with the State. 
A man might bea Methodist, or a Pres- 
byterian, or a Campbellite, or a Mor- 
mon, and he might be elected a member 
of Congress or President of the United 
States—as was the case with the late 
lamented President Garfield, who was a 
member of the Campbellite Church ; but 
because he was a Campbellite and a 
Campbellite local preacher, when he was 
elected President of the United States 
that did not combine Church and State. 
He in his capacity as a Campbellite 
preacher was one thing, and as the Presi- 
dent of the United States was another. 
It was the same in this community. Men 
did not hold office by virtue of their 
office in the Church. They held office 
simply because their fellow-citizens chose 
to elect: therm thereto.” “Itis did “jot 
make any union of Church and State. 
But the trouble and crime of the whole 
matter was the people had elected men 
of their own choice; they had elected 
their friends instead of their opponents. 
They had chosen to elect men whose in- 
terests were identified with the interest 
of the Territory; men they could trust ; 
men whom they knew; and this was the 
crime that the Mormon people had com- 
mitted. 

Mr. Caine next took up the charge 
contained in this fourth section that the 
“Mormon Church perverts the duty of the 
representative in official and legislative 
matters by demanding that the interests 
and wishes of that sect and of the 
Priesthood shall be made paramount 
considerations.’ He also denied this 
charge, recited his own experience, and 
declared that no churchman, high or low, 
had ever endeavored to influence his vote 
or to dictate to him as to what his action 
should be upon any measure that was be- 
fore the Legislature. He had been as free 
and untrammeled as it was possible for 
any man to be. He went to the Legis- 
lature uninstructed; he discharged his 
duty as he understood it for the best in- 
terest of his fellow-citizens, and no man 
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had ever asked him why he did so. He 
therefore, so far as his own experience 
was concerned, denounced this charge 
as false, and he threw it back in the face 
of the Liberal party. Commenting fur- 
ther upon this clause, he also denied that 
the Church “destroyed the freedom of 
the citizen by assuming to dictate his 
political action and control his ballot ; ”’ 
denied that it ‘‘taught defiance of the 
law ;’’ denied that it ‘‘ encouraged jurors 
and witnesses, when attempts are made 
in the ordinary course of law to punish 
the crime of polygamy, to disregard 
their duties in order to protect offenders 
of their faith.’’ There had never been 
a case of polygamy pushed to a trial in 
the courts of this Territory but what 
conviction had followed. What more 
do they want? This subject of polyga- 
my has been dragged into this issue by 
the other side. I claim that the subject 
should cut no figure in the campaign at 
all. The government of the United States 
has undertaken to solve that problem, 
and I am willing to leave it to the Na- 
tion. It has passed out of the hands of 
the Territory. Congress has disfran- 
chised every man and every woman who 
is supposed to be a polygamist, so that 
they could not vote, and therefore polyg- 
amy has nothing to do with the issue in 
this campaign. Proceeding to further 
comment upon the fourth section, Mr. 
Caine denied that the Mormon Church 
‘‘discouraged immigration ;’’ denied that 
it ‘restricted commerce and_ business 
enterprise by commanding its members 
to deal only with houses which it ap- 
proves ;’’ aud denied that it ‘‘ oppresses 
the people by unequal taxation.’’ There 
can be no such thing under our laws as 
unequal taxation, and I deny that any 
person is unequally taxed in this Terri- 
tory. I denounce as false the charge that 
the public officers do ‘‘not give any satis- 
factory account of the disbursements of 
public funds.’’ He quoted the law upon 
the subject, showing that the several 
counties were required to make an annual 
report of the public funds. — If such re- 
ports have not been made, if officers 
have been criminal or negligent, Judge 
Van Zile, who is the prosecuting attor- 
ney, was censurable for a failure to per- 
form his duty in prosecuting the delin- 
quents. All such charges as these were 
made wholesale in this Liberal platform ; 


but after diligent inquiry in every county 
he had visited, it was found that the said 
Liberals had not the courage to read 
their platform anywhere. The platform 
was made for exportation and not for 
home consumption ; it was made to create 
prejudice abroad against the people of 
Utah. They dare not go with this plat- 
form before the citizens because they 
knew that the charges it contained were 
false and could be contradicted. With 
regard to the matter of school teachers, 
the same crime had been committed as 
in other things; the people would per- 
sist in employing their friends as school 
teachers; they would persist in employ- 
ing men of their own faith to teach their 
children. If the majority of the people 
in a town belonged to the Methodist 
Church, they would not employ a Ro- 
man Catholic to instruct their children. 
I do not care what denomination it is, 
people generally engage men of their 
own faith. The Methodists engage a 
a Methodist, the Presbyterians a Presby- 
terian, the Baptists a Baptist, etc.; and 
this is all right—it is just as it should be. 
But what is right for them is a crime for 
the Mormons. In regard to the charge 
that the Mormon Church ‘‘ confers on 
woman the suffrage and then forces her 
to use it under the lash of its priesthood, 
to perpetuate their own degredation,’’ 
Mr. Caine said, It is an insult to the 
ladies of Utah, an insult which he re- 
sented, and which he thought the ladies 
would resent at the ballot box when they 
had an opportunity to do so. This sec- 
tion also contained the charge that 
‘‘thousands of women were robbed of 
honorable wedlock and their children 
branded with dishonor, so that they 
might forever be deterred from any effort 
for relief from the Church’s grasp.’ 
He denounced this as a falsehood, as 
also the charge that the Mormon people 
were disloyal. If any party had worked 
harder than another to incite the people 
of Utah to disloyalty, and to create dis- 
cord between them and the general gov- 
ernment, that party was the Liberal 
party. Itis that party that has created 
the bitter prejudice against Utah, and 
was the promoter of the inimical legisla- 
tion enacted against the people. But, 
notwithstanding all their efforts in this 
Territory, the people of Utah had re- 
mained loyal to the laws of the country, 
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althongh they believed some of them to 
be unconstitutional. The whole plat- 
form was a mass of statements without 
any proof whatever to sustain them. 
There was a great deal more of the plat- 
form, but as it was no better than 
what he had read, his hearers could judge 
what the rest was like. The Liberal 
speakers had pronounced the platform of 
the People’s party a lot of ‘glittering 
generalities ; ’’ he pronounced their plat- 
form a tissue of transparent falsehoods. 

In conclusion Mr. Caine said that if he 
were elected he would do the best he 
could for the whole Territory of Utah, 
not alone for the People’s party, but for 
all parties, independent of sect, creed or 
color. If he had in any way secured the 
confidence of the people in the past; if 
he had been true to any trust which the 
people had seen fit to repose in him; if 
he had heretofore worked for the benefit 
of the Territory, and for the protection 
of its interests, so he would in the future. 
As he had been in the past so he ex- 
pected to be in the future. He expected 
to live with his fellow-citizens, and he 
expected when his time came, to die a 
citizen of Utah. He was proud to 
stand before them that evening. He 
was proud to be a member of the Peo- 
ple’s party. He hoped that the citizens 
of Utah would be true to their best in- 
terests, and contend for the rights guar- 
anteed them by the Constitution of this 
country. They must contend for these 
rights inch by inch, and not allow them 
to be usurped by any man or any set of 
men. Let them hold on to the principles 
of life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. Let them work for Utah and hope 
for the time to come when, freed from 
vassalage and thralldom, they shall be- 
come a sovereign State—a bright lumin- 
ary in the glorious galaxy of the Stars 
and Stripes. 


After adopting the Declaration of 
Principles, tendering a vote of thanks 
to the speakers, and ratifying the nomin- 
ation of John T. Caine, the meeting 
adjourned with three rousing cheers for 
the People’s candidate. 


The grandest demonstration, however, 
occurred at Ogden, November 6th, on 
the eve of the election. The leaders of 
the People’s party bore the standard of 
victory, for the battle was substantially 


fought and the splendid issue of their 
to-morrow was certain. John T. Caine 
was their man of destiny at that tri- 
umphal rally of which the citizens of 
Ogden feel justly proud. After sucha 
magnificent demonstration it would be im- 
possible for Utah to return to the quiet, 
unostentatious conduct of our elections 
in the primitive days. Henceforth our 
Congressional elections must be attended 
with all ‘‘the pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war.’’ Not alone did the Peo- 
ple’s party make triumphal march witb 
blazing torches and stirring music, but 
the Liberal party did the same, though its 
procession, of course, was not quite so 
imposing, nevertheless worthy to be 
styled a grand party rally and parade. 
It was indeed as the meeting of armies, 
and though victory perched on the stan- 
dards of the People’s party, yet the Lib- 
erals stimulated their enthusiasm with 
courageous hopes and ringing prophecies 
of certain victories in the near future. 
The Ogden Herald makes the following 
record of this rally of the People’s 
party in the Junction City. 


‘‘Ogden City had the honor of inaugu- 
rating the People’s campaign, and having 
then done so well she was considered 
worthy to fire the last shot to riddle the 
rusty armor of the leaky Liberal craft. 
This was, indeed, done last night, when 
the grandest political gathering ever held 
in Weber County took place at the Og- 
den Tabernacle. Between six and seven 
o’clock the firemen and both city bands 
assembled at the City Hall and were 
soon joined by an immense concourse of 
men and youths, carrying torches and 
lanterns. The procession formed and 
marched through Young, down ‘Fourth 
to Franklin Street, where, at the resi- 
dence of Hon. F. S. Richards, Hon. 
John T. Caine and other distinguished 
gentlemen and ladies from Salt Lake 
City were welcomed. These, heading 
the procession in carriages, the proces- 
sion re-formed and passed up Fifth 
Street, thence along Main until it reached 
the Tabernacle. It was a magnificent 
sight, a spectacle long to be remembered 
—the endless succession of flaming 
torches and shining lanterns filing along 
at the measured step of the bands, with 
the Stars and Stripes proudly floating 
overhead. The procession measured 
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about four blocks in length, and the mul- 
titude lining the sidewalks was as nu- 
merous. Five thousand is a low estimate 
of the number of people out on this 
grand event, by which the loyal and pa- 
triotic citizens of Ogden City and Weber 
County betokened their faith in the 
grand principles laid down in the Peo- 
ple’s platform, and their confidence in 
the choice of the People’s party for Del- 
egate to the Forty-eighth United States 
Congress. 

‘‘Nothing occurred to disturb the good 
order of the procession and the impos- 
ing cortege only came to a halt at the 
Tabernacle, greeted by a succession of 
brilliant fireworks. 

«The spacious hall of the Tabernacle 
was half filled when the procession of 
1,500 arrived, and hundreds had to stay 
outside, unable to gain an entrance. 
The building was in a few minutes filled 
—or rather crammed—to its utmost ca- 
pacity. The stand, the back of which 
was neatly decorated by ‘Uncle Billy 
Davis’ with the Stars and Stripes, was 
occupied by the following citizens from 
Salt Lake City: Hon. John T. Caine, 
Mayor William Jennings, Hon. James 
Sharp, Dr. J. M. Benedict, Judge Dus- 


enberry, Hon. Charles W. Penrose, 
Professors T. B. Lewis and J. B. 
Toronto, and Messrs. W. H, Rowe, 


Orson Pettit, Joseph Summerhays and 
Byron Groo (of the Salt Lake Herald), 
and several ladies of the party. Then 
there were present from Weber County: 
Hons. F. D. Richards, D. H. Peery and 
F. S. Richards, Judge R. K. Williams, 
Joseph Stanford, Edwin Stratford, L. 
W. Shurtliff, James Taylor, R. J. Tay- 
lor, S. W. Sears, Esqs., and others. 

On motion of Joseph Stanford Esq , 
Hon. D. H. Peery was unanimously 
chosen chairman. He took the chair 
with appropriate remarks, stating the 
object of the meeting. 

On motion of S. W. Sears, Esq., Hon. 
William Jennings, of Salt Lake City, 
was chosen vice-chairman of the meet- 
ing. The gentleman accepted the honor 
conferred upon him with words of 
thanks and stating the important purpose 
of the occasion. 

The Hon. John T. Caine was the first 
speaker. Next followed Professor T. B, 
Lewis with a telling effort; after which 
the Hon. F. S. Richards made one of 


his really great constitutional arguments 
on the people’s cause; and after him 
came J. B. Toronto, Esq., Dr. J. M. 
Benedict, Hon. C. W. Penrose, Orson 
Pettit, Esq., Judge W. Dusenberry, 
Hon. James Sharp, and S. W. Sears, 
Esq. At the close of the oratorical 
efforts the noble young champion of 
the party who nominated its man 
for Congress came to the front and pro- 
posed three cheers for John T. Caine. 
Concluding the report of the evening, 
the Ogden Herald thus describes: 


“*A volley of three times three thun- 
dering cheers, which made the vast hall 
reverberate {rom centre to circumfer- 
ence was given to the Hon. John T. 
Caine, who thanked the audience for the 
enthusiastic reception. The people dis- 
persed amid the lively martial strains of 
the music, to form again outside in a 
long procession, to escort the People’s 
standard-bearer and the other distin- 
guished guests from Salt Lake City to 
the depot. There a few warm words of 
farewell were exchanged, and cheerful 
expressions of confidence in a rousing 
victory, on Tuesday, for the Hon. John 
TeaCaitie: 


‘The gentlemen appointed by the Com- 
mission as a Canvassing Board to can- 
vass the returns of the delegate election 
held November 7th, met at the Commis. 
sion Room at 1o A.M., Thursday, Nov- 
ember 16th. There were present, besides 
the Commission — excepting Colonel 
Godfrey, who is away—Colonel E. Sells 
Judge C. C. Goodwin, Mr. McLaughlin 
of Park City, F. S. Richards, Esq., of 
Ogden, and Judge Dusenberry of Provo, 
who composed the Board. There were 
also in attendance Hon. John T. Caine 
Hon. Peo Van Zile, and other gentle- 
men, ‘friends of the candidates. The 
following protest was submitted to the 
Commission, and afterwards made to the 
Board of Canvassers also: 


TETRITORY OF Uran, 
City op Satt Dare 

November 16, 1882. 
To the Utah Commiésstoners, and to the 

Body of Canvassers by them selected + 
Gentlemen :—I have the honor to sub- 
mit to you the following objections to 
canvassing the votes claimed to be cast 
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for the Honorable John T. Caine at the 
late election for Delegate to Congress, 
Viz: 

First—The ticket used and voted at 
the late election by the so-called ‘‘ Peo- 
ple’s party,’’? and which bore the name 
of John T. Caine, was not in accord- 
ance with law, but, on the contrary, was 
one which embodied two distinct tickets, 
and for two different offices, to-wit: 


tr. One for Delegate to the Forty- 
seventh Congress, and one for Delegate 
to the Forty-eighth Congress. 


That there is no authority for electing 
a delegate for the unexpired term of the 
Forty-seventh Congress, which was well 
known to the persons voting said ballots, 
and especially to John T. Caine, the 
nominee and candidate named on said 
ticket. 

2. That by reason of the unusual 
size and shape of said ballot, it marked 
the envelope which your Honorable 
Body caused to be used for enclosing 
said ballot at the time of voting the 
same, and which the law required, and 
thus caused said ballot to be other than a 
secret ballot, as is contemplated and re- 
quired by law. 

3. That the said envelopes were 
so marked by reason of the size and form 
of said ticket, that it could be easily de- 
termined which ticket was contained 
within the envelope. 

Penge yonn ©, Caine), the: person 
voted for by the so-called ‘‘ People’s 
party,’’ and whose name is contained on 
their tickets, is not eligible for said of- 
fice, which was well known by persons 
casting said ballots, in this, to-wit: 

t. That said Caine is, within the 
meaning and fair construction of the 
law of Congress, commonly called the 

_Edmunds Bill, a polygamist. That for 
proof of the allegations contained 
within this objection, the undersigned 
now offers to make satisfactory proof to 
this Honorable Body. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Puitip T. VAN ZILE. 


Upon the presentation of the above 
protest, Mr. Caine said that if the Com- 
missioners determined to hear the matter 
discussed, he desired the privilege of 
making a reply, in the meantime deny- 
ing all the allegations the document con- 
tained. The Commission held the 


matter under advisement, and the Board 
proceeded with the duty of opening and 
canvassing the returns. Subsequently, 
the Commission sent for Judge Van Zile 
and asked him if he was prepared to 
prove his charge of polygamy against 
Mr. Caine, his answer being that he was 
prepared to prove the truth of it on the 
ground only that he presumed Mr. Caine 
to be a believer in polygamy. Upon 
this answer the Commission made the 
following ruling, covering the whole 
protest : 


_“The Commissioners having  con- 
sidered the communication addressed to 
us by Hon. P. T. Van Zile, hold: 

“‘tst. That the objections in relation 
to the envelopes and ballots, and the 
voting for the vacancy for the Forty- 
seventh Congress ought to be overruled, 
because it is not shown that the law of 
the Territory or the orders of the Com- 
mission have been violated. d 

‘fed. That a candidate for Delegate 
to Congress having other legal qualifica- 
tions is eligible, unless he is actually 
guilty of entering into the condition of 
polygamy, bigamy or unlawful cohabita- 
tion with more than one woman, within 
the meaning of those offenses as des- 
cribed in the rst and 3d sections of the 
act of March 22d, 1882, and that the 
objection in regard to polygamy should 
be overruled, unless it is specifically 
charged and proved that John T. Caine 
has been guilty of entering into a poly- 
gamist relation or unlawful cohabitation 
with more than one woman in the mar- 
riage relation.” 


This difficulty being overcome, the 
labors of the Board proceeded without 
interruption until the evening session, 
when Judge McBride, on behalf of 
Judge Van Zile, presented the following 
protest: 


“70 Messrs. Sells, Goodwin, Dusenberry, 
Richards and McLaughlin, members 
of the Board appointed to canvass the 
returns of the election for Delegate to 
Congress, held in the Territory of 
Utah, November 7th, 1882. 

‘« Gentlemen :—I hereby protest against 
the issuance of any certificate to any per- 
son—or any certificate of election to any 
person voted for as Delegate to Congress, 
either the Forty-seventh or Forty-eighth, 
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at the election held on the 7th day of 
November, 1882, in the Territory of 
Utah, on the ground: ; 

«« That by law you are only authorized 
to receive the returns from the various 
precincts of the different counties of the 
Territory and make an abstract of the 
same, which abstract must be sent to the 
secretary's office, and the Governor and 
said secretary are then required to can- 
vass the same, and the certificate of 
election can only be issued by the Gov- 
ernor of the Territory to the person 
whom he shall find to have received the 
highest number of votes. 

“¢Second:—I protest against any re- 
turn of the vote at the late election 
aforesaid for the reason that the returns 
are incomplete in that the precincts of 
Pahreah and Johnson, in Kane County; 
Bluff City and Montezuma, in San Juan 
County; Arizon, in Sevier County ; 
Deep Creek, in Tooele County; Leeds 
Precinct, Poll No. 1, in Washington 
County, and Pine Valley in the same 
county, have made no return of any 
vote to your Board; and any canvass at 
this time is premature. 

‘““The above protest I make as a can- 
didate voted for at the above election for 
Delegate to Congress. 

PuHiLip I. VAN’ ZILE, 


a 


‘SALT LAKE City, Nov. 16, 1882. 
«This protest was overruled by unani- 

mous vote of the canvassing board. 
ELIJAH SELLS, Chairman.’’ 


This was debated by Judge McBride, 
claiming that the Commission, in author- 
izing the Board to issue a certificate, ex- 
ceeded its power; he also claimed that 
all the Board had aright to do, under 
the law was to canvass the returns and to 
report the result to the Governor of the 
Territory, whose duty it was to issue a 
certificate as provided in the Organic 
Act. He did not consider that the Ed- 
munds bill divested the governor of any 
power, holding that its operation was 
confined wholly to temporal officers, and 
that the governor was exempted. Gen- 
eral Ramsey, Senator Paddock, Judge 
Colter and Colonel Pettigrew, all replied, 
defending the action of the Commission ; 
their point was that the Edmunds bill 
vacated all registration and elective offi- 
cers, ‘‘and that each and every duty re- 
lating to the registration of voters, the 


conduct of elections, the receiving or 
rejection of voters and the canvassing 
and returning of the same, and the issu- 
ing of certificates, or other evidence of 
election, in said Territory, shall, until 
other provision be made by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of said Territory, * * 
be performed under the existing law of 


/ the United States and of said Territory 


by proper persons who shall be appointed 
to execute such offices and perform such 
duties by a board of five persons to be 


appointed by the President, by and 
_ with the consent of the Senate, 
| Under this authority the 


”? 


(rex 
Commission 
had appointed this Board, after mature 
deliberation. The matter was submitted 


_to the Board of Canvassers, who joined in 


the discussion, and came to the conclu- 
sion that they had been appointed to 
perform a specific duty by the Commis- 
sion, and that the legality of this duty 


_ rested entirely with the Commissioners, 


and all they could do was to perform the 
duty assigned them. They therefore pro- 
ceeded to declare the result of the can- 
vass and give the certificate to the person 
having the greatest number of votes. 
The returns showing that P. T. VanZile 
had .4,884, John T. Caine 23,039, and 
scattering 12, Mr. Caine was formally 
declared elected and the certificate was 
signed by all the members of the Board, 
and in the presence of the Commission- 
ers, and others present, handed to Mr. 
Caine. The board having concluded its 
labors, adjourned. 


EpiroriaL Nore.—The importance of 
the historical events through which our 
Territory is now passing has justified us 
in detaining beyond its date our MaGa- 
ZINE, Whose specialty is to preserve the 
history of Utah and of its representative 
men of all classes, and we could not, 
preserving also its interests, lay over the 
record of the marked political campaign 
of the present year till the spring of 
1883. Therefore we have waited to give 
sufficient record in this number of mat- 
ter, which, a quarter of a century hence, 
will be read with deep interest, as the 
beginning of the history of the great 
political era of our Territory which has 
just opened ; and we have also waited to 
have engraved the portrait of our Dele- 
gate, John T. Caine. 
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OUR PRESS ON THE MESSAGE. 


The results which have thus far attended the en- 
forcement of the recent statute for the suppression 
of polygamy in the Territories are reported by the 
Secretary of the Interior. It is not probable that 
any additional legislation in this regard will be 
deemed desirable until the effect of the existing 
laws shall be more closely observed and studied. I 
congratulate that the Commissioners under whose 
supervision those laws have been put in operation 


are encouraged to believe that the evil at which they | 


are aimed may be suppressed without resort to more 
radical measures, as in some quarters have been 
thought indispensable for success. 

President Arthur might as well round 
up his shoulders and prepare for the as- 
sault that will at once be made upon 
him. He may not be aware of it, but it 
is nevertheless true that he has openly 
and executively allied himself with the 
Mormons as against the Mormon enemies. 
He has said the Edmunds law is working 
satisfactorily, and that no further legisla- 
tion is needed for the suppression of po- 
lygamy. This is just what disinterested 
persons acquainted with the law and the 
Mormons all say, but it is not what those 
people who have assigned themselves 
the task of settling the vexed question 
declare. They assume to know better, 
and will not be slow in informing the 
country that Mr. Arthur is either an ass 
or has sold out to the Mormons. _ Fortu- 
nately for the President his continuance 
in office, to the end of the late Presi- 
dent’s term does not depend upon his 
friendship for or enmity towards the 
Mormons. * ‘a = The ene- 
mies tothe Territory, grievous as it may 
be tothem, can begin at once to swallow 
their disappointment as regards addi- 
tional anti-Mormon legislation this win- 
ter. President Arthur’s reference to 
the subject indicates clearly that his 
policy will .be to let well enough 
alone. He wants no more law unless 
those on the statute books prove a 
failure; and as the latter are working 
just as it was anticipated they would—in 
fact, just as they must work if they operate 
according to their text, no more can be 
asked. Congress Will doubtless adopt 
the President’s views in the premises, 
and for a time, at least, let Utah alone 
to enjoy the peace and prosperity to 
which she is entitled.—S. Z. Herald. 

When Secretary Teller was appointed 
to his present office the Z77bune hailed 
the event as a Mormon triumph. As 


usual the Z7zdune was not deceived. 
We believe that in the place where his 
heart ought to be Secretary Teller is as 
good a Mormon and no better man than 
George Q. Cannon. We believe polyg- 
amy has no horror to him; we believe 
that in his coarse and sensual, animal 
nature, he secretly grieves that it is not, 
under our laws, the legitimate thing for 
aman to swap off or ignore a woman so 
soon as her fresher charms leave her, and 
to take another. We believe that since 
his childhood the story of how women 
are bought and sold at the pleasure of 
beastly men in Oriental marts has always 
had a fascination for him; we believe 
that he despises the freedom of his native 
land, and believes that it is right for the 
herd to be ruled by brutal chiefs; we 
believe that he contemplates the fact 
with joy that every year in Utah three 
thousand new cradles are filled with 
shame-branded babes, as tending more 
nearly to that form of barbarism which 
his soul yearns for. We refer to the 
man in this way from his known bearing 
on the Mormon question for years past, 
and trom the statement in the President’s 
message touching Utah, which is but an 
echo of Teller’s words. Evidently 
whatever recommendations the Commis- 
sioners may have made, have been 
ignored by the head of the Interior 
Department; and though we do not 
know the fact, we believe that from the 
first the Commissioners have been con- 
fused and hedged about by instructions 
from Teller, made in the interest of the 
Mormon Church, and intended, so far 
as possible, to baffle and defeat the 
object sought by the Edmunds law. We 
believe he is while holding a Cabinet 
position, a paid Mormon attorney. We 
do not charge that he is being paid in 
money, but that the contract secures to 
him the support of the Mormon Church 
here, and the vote of every Mormon in 
Colorado or any other Territory for any 
man he may please to designate. We 
believe he is an enemy to the Republic, 
and that it is the duty of every free man 
in the West to despise, if not to hate 
him. When his term of office expires 
in Washington, we advise him to come 
here. He would be made an apostle 
without probation, and he has all the 
elements of meanness necessary to make 
him a first class apostle.-—S. Z. Tribune. 
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FRANKLIN S. RICHARDS. 


This able young constitutional lawyer, 
who has become distinguished in the 
public mind, is an excellent subject for 
biography, in connection with the great 
political movement of our Territory, of 
which we have been treating. 


Franklin Snyder Richards was born 
June 20th, 1849, in Salt Lake City. He 
is the eldest son of the eminent apostle, 
Franklin D. Richards, and Mrs. Jane 
Snyder Richards, who ranks as one of 
the distinguished women of the Mormon 
Church. Young Franklin was born 
during that time of the greatest scarcity 
for food, when the people dug roots, 
and mothers went for weeks without a 
mouthful of bread. This famine impov- 
erished the constitution of the child be- 
fore his birth, which is the cause of his 
tendency to physical exhaustion under 
the constant application of his profes- 
sional life, he being also organically of a 
highly nervous temperament. For this 
very reason he was wise at this trying 
time in declining the nomination as our 
Delegate to Congress, choosing himself 
to nominate and support the Hon. John 
T. Caine with all his personal influence 
and service in the campaign, he being 
regarded by his compeers as the best 
constitutional lawyer in the People’s 
party. It is, however, pretty certain 
that, when Utah shall be admitted to the 
Union as a sovereign State, Franklin S, 
Richards will represent her in Congress, 
not unlikely ranking as one of the Sen- 
ators of the United States. As he grows 
older his physical constitution will im- 
prove, and a few years hence he will be 
able to bear the wear and tear of an 
active political life, and will be ripe as a 
constitutional Jawyer and statesman. 


Returning to the biographical thread, 
it may be noted that the subject of our 
sketch was a dutiful, obedient child and 
gave early evidence of aptitude to learn. 
His parents gave him the best education 
that the facilities of the country afforded 
at that time; and at the age of seven- 
teen he graduated at a high school and 
took his certificate of qualification as a 
teacher. 

Of his membership in the Church it 
may be noted that he was baptized at the 
age of eight years, as was the manner of 
his people, having been taught the rudi- 


ments of faith, repentance and baptism 
by his parents and teachers. 

When fifteen years old he was messen- 
ger to the Legislative Assembly, in which 
office he continued for two years, and 
next was engrossing clerk for the same 
length of time. At this period, his 
father, as an apostle, being much of his 
time abroad on _ missionary service, 
young Franklin earnestly desired to aid 
in the support of the family ; and at the 
age of seventeen he commenced teach- 
ing school in the Seventh Ward. In 
this capacity he labored with such suc- 
cess that he was besought to continue, 
which he did for about three years; and 
when he left school for Ogden he had 
numerous scholars who were greatly 
attached to him. He was appointed 
second aid-de-camp on the staff of the 
Second Brigade of the First Division of 
the militia of Utah, with the rank of 
Captain of cavalry. His father was the 
commander. His commission was issued 
by the Governor, Charles Durkee, and 
bears date July 13th, 1866. 


During his school days, the question 
of a suitable vocation to which to devote 
his life was carefully considered. At first 
the medical profession presented itself, 
and he studied the rudiments of that 
science, but finally he decided on the 
practice of law, for which nature had 
best adapted him. But the study of 
medicine in his youth has already been 
of great value to him in his criminal 
practice in cases involving the knowledge 
of medical jurisprudence. 

He was married to Emily S. Tanner, 
December 1Sth, 1868, at Salt Lake City, 
his father, F. D. Richards, officiating at 
the ceremony. His wife has proven a 
loving and devoted companion. They 
have now living two bright, dutiful sons, 
Franklin Dewey, aged 13 years, and 
Joseph Tanner, aged rr years; also a 
sweet little daughter, Wealthy Lucille, 
aged 4 years; these little ones are the joy 
and pride of their hearts. 


The next year he moved with his 
father’s family to Ogden, May, 1860, 
Here he was appointed Clerk of the 
Probate Court, and soon afterward was 
elected Recorder of Weber County. In 
the exercise of these offices, his accuracy 
and aptitude in acquiring and applying 
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legal principles attracted the attention 
of his seniors, and he was advised by 
President Brigham Young to read law 
and qualify himself for the profession. 

In 1870 he was elected Notary Public 
by the Legislative Assembly, was com- 
missioned by the Governor, and has held 
that position ever since. 

On the day of the admisson of Mr. 
Richards to the bar of the Probate Court, 
which was September 8th, 1873, he 
accepted his first case and opened it as 
the prosecuter. It was a case of rape, 
than which no case could be more diffi- 
cult for a young lawyer to handle, while 
opposed to him, as the defending coun- 
Se], were Judge Sol. P.° McCurdy, 
formerly Justice of the Supreme Court 
of this Territory, and W. C. Gaston 
Esq., a very able and eloquent lawyer 
from California. During the examina- 
tion he was treated with great respect by 
the opposing counsel and highly compli- 
mented by them. He won the case for 
the prosecution and in closing it spoke 
one hour and three quarters, an effort for 
analytical continuance quite worthy of 
an old practitioner. 

Within a week the young attorney 
took his second case. This time the 
charge was murder, with Mr. Gaston as 
prosecutor, and himself as counsel for 
the defense. He won this case also. 
Two such cases were sufficient, well 
managed, to establish F. S. Richards at 
the onset in the public mind, as an able 
young counselor-at-law who was certain 
to make his mark in the profession, which 
opinion has constantly gained ground, 
and his upward steps in his vocation 
have brought him to the rank of chief 
counsel for the Church, and won for 
himself the reputation of an able consti- 
tutional and criminal lawyer. From 
that time to the present he has had more 
legal business than he could possibly 
attend to; and it has been in conse- 
quence of the urgent solicitations of his 
friends and clients that he has been over- 
worked. Soon after his admission to 
the bar, he was appointed Prosecuting 
Attorney for Weber County; and, dur- 
ing the period terminating with the 
passage of the Poland Bill, while the 
Probate Courts exercised general civil 
and criminal jurisdiction, he distin- 
guished himself by his skill in conduct- 


ing all classes of cases in the court, from 
12 


| Court of Utah. 


misdemeanors to murder. He was also 
appointed by the City Council, attorney 
for Ogden City, in November, 1873, 
which position he has held ever since, 
with the exception of two or three 
years. 

In June, 1874, he was admitted to 
practice in the District Court of the 
Third Judicial District; and, on the 
same day, was admitted to the Supreme 
The circumstances of 
these admissions were so marked and 
distinguished that they are worthy of 
narration. 

Calling at the office of Judge Tilford 
in Salt Lake City on professional busi- 
ness, the young lawyer was urged by the 
Judge to take his examination that day, 
which he did before Judges Tilford and 
Hemingray, the standing committee of 
the Third District Court for the examin- 
ation of applicants for admission to the 
bar. At the close of a thorough exam- 
ination, the committee prepared the fol- 
lowing report, to be presented to the 
Court. 


“In the District Court of the Third Ju- 
dicial District, of the Territory of 
Utah: 

“To the Hon. J. B. McKean, Judge of 
said Court: 

‘¢The undersigned respectfully report, 
that they have examined Mr. Franklin S. 
Richards, an applicant for admission to 
practice in the Court, touching his qual- 
ification as a practitioner, and that they 
find him well qualified; and further, 
that the said F. S. Richards has presented 
to them satisfactory evidence of good 
moral character and standing. 

Respectfully submitted, 
F. TILForpD, 
J. C. HEmInGcRaAY, 
Committee. 
June. 2, 18745 


On the 16th of June, Judge Tilford 
read the report of the Committee in the 
District Court, and moved for the admis- 
sion of Mr. Richards to the bar. Judge 
McKean issued the necessary order. 

The same afternoon Mr. Richards was 
present at the meeting of the Supreme 
Court. Chief Justice McKean and As- 
sociate Justice Emerson were on _ the 
bench. Without solicitation, Judge Til- 
ford moved the Court to admit Mr. 
Richards to the bar of the Supreme 
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Court of Utah. The Chief Justice in- 
quired if he were the gentleman admitted 
to the District Court on that day. Being 
answered in the affirmative, the Chief 
Justice remarked that he thought it 
rather rapid promotion. Judge , Til- 
ford arose and replied: ‘‘Very true, 
your Honor, but the gentleman deserves 
the promotion; he would do honor to 
the bar of any court.’ ‘‘All right, sir,” 
said Judge McKean; ‘‘ Mr. Richards, we 
take pleasure in admitting you to the 
bar of this Court, and hope that your 
success in the profession may be as rapid 
as your promotion has been to-day.” 

Mr. Richards took the oaths the 
same evening, and got his certificates ; 
General Henry A. Morrow, commander 
at Camp Douglas, and Governor George 
L. Woods were admitted to the Supreme 
Court at the same time. 

The Ogden Junction, after relating the 
foregoing circumstance said : 


‘«We take pride in this mark of dis- 
tinction accorded a gentleman who has 
studied the profession in our midst, with- 
out the assistance of law lectures or in- 
struction of any legal firm or professional 
tutor. By hard study and close attention 
to business, Mr. Richards has made pro- 
gress attained by but few, and we con- 
gratulate him on his promotion, hoping 
and believing that he will always sustain 
the position which he is permitted to 
occupy, not only by excellent legal abil- 
ity, but by that gentlemanly and consis- 
tent course which is expected of the pro- 
fession and which he has always mani- 
fested in his past career.’’ 


On the day of this congratulatory 
notice F. S. Richards was twenty-five 
years of age. ‘Two weeks afterwards he 
made quite a hit as an orator in the cele- 
bration of the Fourth of July. On this 
effort a daily journal of Ogden said: 


‘“‘The feature of the ceremonies was 
the oration of F. S. Richards, Esq. It 
was an eloquent, truthful and patriotic 
rehearsal of the great events which, under 
Divine Providence, culminated in the 
revolution of the colonies and the birth 
of American freedom; a forcible and 
telling comparison between the position 
of Utah to-day and the situation of the 
colonies complained of by the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, and a 


stirring defence of the loyalty of the free 
men and women who have redeemed this 
Territory from barrenness and solitude.”’. 


In 1875, he realized that his profes- 
sional studies and labors had been exces- 
sive, and were telling upon his health, so 
he went to California to recuperate, and 
thence to Soda Springs, where he spent 
the summer, which enabled him on his 
return home to continue his professional 
practice. : 

The marked event of the next year 
was the grand Centennial celebration 
which in behalf of Utah was held at 
Ogden. From all directions thousands 
of visitors poured into the Junction City 
by special trains. Among those who came 
from Salt Lake City, were Governor 
Emery and the orator of the day, C. W. 
Bennett, Esq. In the ceremonies of the 
day F. S. Richards was chosen for the de- 
livery of one of the speeches in response 
to the toasts, and the most difficult fell 
to his lot, it being one that required pure 
invention and fine imagination. We re- 
produce it from the Ogden Junction: 


‘THE HEROES OF OUR NEXT CENTEN- 
NIAL,—Response by F. S. Richards. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
—You have heard of the virtues of the 
Revolutionary heroes and of the great- 
ness of the patriots of our day, but who 
can divine the heroes of a century hence! 
Life is full of mystery. The present 
alone is ours; the past is as a dream, the 
future no man knoweth. We stand here 
on this great Centennial Day, proud of 
the intellectual and physical achieve- 
ments of the past, glorying in the con- 
scious strength of the present, and 
boastful of the power which God has 
given us, yet perhaps forgetful of the 
source, peering through the light of 
reason into the mist of dim futurity, and 
endeavoring to conjecture what will be 
the characters of those noble souls who 
shall celebrate our next centennial. 

‘We can reason for the future but 
from the experience of the past. The 
last century has brought many important 
changes; the one now dawning will de- 
velop more and greater than the last. 
Intellect has already done much to an- 
nihilate time and space, and gone far in 
mechanical invention towards removing 
the Adamite curse of toil, but there are 
in the unknown future still greater strides 
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to be made before the goal of inventive 
perfection is reached. 

** Benjamin Franklin, the great discov- 
erer of electricity, would be no more 
surprised to-day, could he see the per- 
fect control under which the genius of 
man has placed this etherial messenger, 
so long-defiant of the power of intellect, 
than would Morse be a century hence to 
see the improvements of that day. 

“‘ Robert Fulton and George Stephen- 
son, through whose inventive genius 
steam was first employed by man as a lo- 
comotive power, would fail to recognize 
in the gigantic steamship and railroad 
engine of to-day, the imperfect inven- 
tions of less than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago. As with the past, so with the 
future. Change will follow change. The 
march of intellect will ever be onward 
and upward. We may, therefore, rea- 
sonably predict that ere another century 
has rolled away, the vast expanse above 
us will become the great highway of na- 
tions, and the air-ship of the future, su- 
perceding the locomotive and steamship 
of to day, will waft our posterity with 
untold speed, from ocean to ocean and 
from continent to continent. Tunnels will 
bridge the seas, and through these great 
arteries of the commercial world will 
flow the products of every land and 
clime. The improvements in mechan- 
ism and labor-saving machinery will be 
equal to the age, and what is to us the 
labor of a week, will be to them but the 
pastime of an hour. 

‘¢ This glorious country of ours, which 
stands to-day foremost in the family of 
nations, will have grown, increased and 
flourished until its boundaries shall not 
only extend from ocean to ocean, but 
from one polar sea to the other. ‘These 
valleys will constitute the great throbbing 
heart of a vast republic of nations, teem- 
ing with countless myriads of people, 
skitled in all the arts and sciences, versed 
in all the accomplishments of letters, 
and foremost in the ranks of all inventive 
genius; a country proud of its history 
and conscious of its strength, free from 


the thraldom of debt, and remembering 


no more the pangs of civil strife. A 
grand sisterhood of nations, without 
jealousy and without discord; the wis- 
dom of whose statesmen shall be as that 
of Solomon, and whose officials shall be 
incorruptible. Her heroes great—not 


in naval and military prowess — but 
mighty in the God-like powers of reason 
and intellect, ever valiant in the warfare 
of light and truth against ignorance and 
error. Her judges, the arbitrators of 
nations, who shall determine the rights 
of kingdoms and of empires, by the 
wisdom and intelligence of embryotic 
Deity. 

‘“Then war shall no longer desolate 
the earth nor bloodshed crimson the 
soul of man. <A millennium of peace 
shall dawn upon the world, and the sun 
of righteousness shed its rays on all man- 
kind: ‘The heroes of that day shall be 
of sterling integrity and of matchless ~ 


_ worth, great in intellect and eminent in 


virtue. To their creative immortality 
the elements of the Universe shall yield 
obedience, and their watchword shall be 
‘Peace on earth, good will to man.’ ”’ 


In the spring of 1877, Mr. Richards 
went to St. George with the Twelve 
Apostles to attend conference and for the 
dedication of the Temple. At this con- 
ference he was called on a mission to 
Europe. He parted from President 
Young at his office, in Salt Lake City, 
and the parting was marked with great 
solicitude upon the part of the President, 
who blessed him and charged him to re- 
turn home should the climate of Eng- 
land prove injurious to his health. The 
eye of the President had been upon 
young Franklin from his youth, for he 
was not only born in the Zion of the 
Rocky Mountains which that great colo- 
nist founded, but he was also his kins- 
man. ‘They parted never to meet again 
in mortal life; for, before the return of 
young Franklin, our great state-founder 
slept with the fathers. 

The company of missionaries under 
President Joseph F. Smith started on the 
8th of May, 1877. The next issue of 
the Ogden /unction thus expressed 
itself: 


‘‘We take this occasion to express our 
feeling in relation to Elder F. S. Rich- 
ards, of this city, who is one of the 
party. Heis going to Europe for the 
first time, and carries with him the 
blessings and best wishes of a very wide 
circle of sincere friends, who hope and 
believe that while his health and bodily 
strength will be materially improved by 
the journey, the change and cessation 
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from professional cares, he will be an 
efficient worker in the great cause of 
human redemption, following in the 
footsteps of his father, one of the Twelve 
Apostles of this Church, who Is known 
for his energetic and successful labors 
throughout the British Isles. 

‘Eider F. S. Richards has figured 
prominently in this city and county for 
several years. As County Clerk and 
Recorder, his books, which are in per- 
fect order, will testify to his careful 
ability; as City and County Attorney he 
has exhibited marked legal talent, and 
in the numerous positions in which 
his advice and assistance have been 
invoked, he has never been known to 
fail of coming to the mark. His mani- 
fold duties preyed upon a delicate con- 
stitution, and rendered relief from active 
professional life necessary. He goes 
forth into the world well qualified for 
the task committed to him, and we hope 
and expect to see him return with honor 
and success, and with the added experi- 
ence of foreign travel and the gospel 
ministry, which will enlarge the sphere 
of his usefulness in Zion-”’ 


He crossed the Atlantic with President 
Joseph F. Smith, in the steamship JVe- 
vada, arriving in Liverpool on the 27th 
This year, the season was be- 
hind and the weather cold and damp, 
so he obtained permission to travel on 
the Continent for awhile. Going first to 
London with his brother-in-law, Colonel 
weGe Webber, and Hb; Clawson, [n, 
they visited the great historical places of 
that renowned city. From thence they 
went to Paris—where they stayed about 
two weeks—and from Paris to Berne, 


Switzerland, which was the field of 
labor of Colonel Webber and Elder 
Clawson. ‘There Mr. Richards parted 


from his companions and made a tour of 
Italy alone, visiting Turin, Genoa, Pisa, 
Rome, Naples, Pompeii, Vesuvius, Flor- 
ence, Venice, and other places of histor- 
ical fame. Returning to Switzerland, 
he was there joined by Colonel Webber, 
Bradley Clawson, and Reinhart Maeser, 
son of Professor Karl G. Maeser. From 
Berne the four companions made a tour 
of Switzerland, visiting Lucerne, Zurich, 
Interlaken, the Rigi, the Rhine Falls, 
and nearly all the other interesting 
places of that romantic country. After 


returning to Berne and remaining there 
some time, Mr. Richards went down the 
Rhine as far as Cologne, thence across to 
Brussels; from there he visited the field 
of Waterloo, and finally returned to 
England. He was next assigned to labor 
in the London Conference, and traveled 
first in company with A. O. Smoot, Jun., 
and afterwards with Lorenzo D. Young, 
son of Brigham Young. Their field of 
labor laid along the south coast of Eng- 
land, from Hastings to Southampton. 
But Mr. Richards’ health soon began to 
fail, the dampness of the climate of 
England being too severe for his lungs. 
Greatly concerned for his companion, 
Lorenzo D. Young wrote home to his 
father, President Young, and also to 
President Joseph F. Smith at Liverpool, 
reporting to them Franklin’s condition 
of health. 

The following, clipped from the Des- 
eret News, supplies the next biographi- 
cal link : 


‘Elders Orson Pratt and Joseph F. 
Smith of the Quorum of the Twelve 
Apostles, arrived last night, from Eng- 
land. Elder F. S. Richards also reached 
his home in Ogden, having traveled in 
company with them. 


‘‘They had rather a rough passage 
across the sea, but with the exception of 
Brother Richards, reached home in ex- 
cellent health. 

‘*Elder F. S. Richards was in a feeble 
condition of body when he started on 
his mission, but it was thought that the 
change of air and scenery might prove 
beneficial. However, the climate of 
England did not suit him. He suffered 
much from chilliness and colds repeat- 
edly contracted, and those who traveled 
with him communicated these facts to 
the authorities at home, who sent instruc- 
tions for his release. Before they ar- 
rived, the President of the mission had 
taken the matter into consideration, and 
Elder Richards was advised to return 
home at once. It was for these reasons 
that he returned home so much sooner 
than he intended. While abroad he 
labored faithfully in the great cause, 
and we share his regret that his health 
did not permit of a continuance of his 
efforts to spread abroad the truths of the 
gospel. We hope to hear of his speedy 
convalescence.’’ 
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This journey over Europe was of su- 
perior advantage to him both profession- 
ally and classically considered, for it 
stored his highly intellectual and obser- 
vant mind with the historical subjects 
and reminiscences of classic Italy and 
grand old Europe generally. 

In the Spring of 1878, the litigation 
commenced over President Young’s es- 
tate, and Mr. Richards was employed, 
with Sheeks & Rawlins, as attorney for 
the executors. This difficulty was settled 
by wise and judicious management, but 
the following year the main litigation 
commenced, which brought Mr. Richards 
into great prominence in all the legal 
business of the Church. No sooner had 
he undertaken this first case than all his 
old clients came rushing upon him, forc- 
ing him by their solicitations to resume 
his regular practice. Overwhelmed now 
with professional business, he resolved 
to extend his facilities, retiring from his 
official positions under the county, which 
he had so long held, and form a suitable 
partnership, designing to establish a first 
class law firm, to do the principal legal 
business of the northern counties. This 
the legal reputation he had already 
gained, and his excellent character for 
conscientious dealing with his clients, 
warranted him in undertaking, 

In pursuance of his design, Mr. 
Richards, in the summer of 1878, 
formed a partnership with Judge Rufus 
K. Williams, formerly chief justice of 

the Supreme Court of the State of Ken- 
tucky, the firm name being Richards & 
Williams. This firm soon took the lead 
of all legal business north of Salt Lake 
City, and it also did considerable busi- 
ness in the Third District Court. 

Next commeneed the great suits, in- 
volving over a million of dollars, insti- 
tuted by several of President Brigham 
Young’s heirs against the trustees of the 
estate, which assumed such consequence 
that George Q. Cannon, Albert Car- 
rington and Brigham Young, Jun., were 
held as prisoners and the Trustee in 
Trust of the Church placed under heavy 
bonds. In this great suit the firm of 
Richards & Williams was retained as 
the principal counsel for the Church. 
The case required not only the finest 
legal subtlety, with perfect conscien- 
tiousness, but an almost apostolic con- 
cern for the honor and reputation of the 


dead and the living. But however 
great the need, the want was certainly 
supplied ; and the case was conducted 
with such skill for the Church and the 
Executors, that satisfactory compromises 
were effected and the suits forever 
settled. 

In the fall of 1880, a mandamus suit 
was commenced in the Supreme Court of 
this Territory, against Robert T. Burton, 
by which it was sought to compel him to 
strike from the registration list the names 
of all the female voters, which was in 
effect an attempt to disfranchise the 
women of Utah. Richards & Williams 
appeared with other counsel for the de- 
fense. The case was dismissed and the 
right of suffrage preserved to the women. 

The partnership of Richards and Will- 
iams was dissolved in the fall of 1881, in 
consequence of Mr. Richards’ ill health, 
the practice of the firm having become so 
extensive that the tax on Mr. Richards 
was more than he could endure. During 
the partnership, it may be said, the firm 
had committed to its charge civil and 
criminal cases of the highest order, in- 
volving large sums of money and even 
human life; and in all those cases they 
gave full satisfaction. The partnership 
was harmonious throughout, and each 
member of tke firm still retains for his 
colleague the highest personal regard. 

Previous to this dissolution, in the 
spring of 1881, spending a month in San 
Francisco for his health, he was, on 
March 28th, admitted to the bar of the 
Supreme Court of the State of California, 
before a full bench. 

On the death of President James A. 
Garfield, the following feeling address 
was delivered by F. S. Richards, at a 
mass meeting of two thousand citizens, 
held at the Ogden Tabernacle, Sept. 20, 
1881. 


Fellow Citizens : 


‘‘We have assembled on this solemn oc- 
casion, asa part of the great common- 
wealth of our Nation, to lament the ter- 
rible calamity which has befallen us and 
the world; for our sister nations are with 
us bereaved, and mourn with us the loss of 
James A. Garfield, our honored President, 

«The assassin’s bullet has not only taken 
the life of a great and good man, the 
Chief Magistrate of our Nation, but when 
it struck him, it pierced the heart of every 
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loyal citizen of this great Republic, and 
while the martyr’s life-blood has been 
slowly ebbing away, every true American 
has felt his own pulse throbbing in sym- 
pathy for the dying man, and burning 
with indignation toward his cowardly as- 
sassin. 

‘«‘Seventy-nine long days and weary 
nights, after he received his mortal 
wound, our hero battled valiantly for life, 
and only after more than half ot his 
physical being had been consumed in the 
contest, was he overpowered by the grim 
monster Death. His patient fortitude 
and intense suffering, during this almost 
unparalleled ‘struggle, merited and re- 
ceived the admiration and sympathy of 
the civilized world. 

‘¢ To-day the great heart of the Aimer- 
ican people is throbbing with anguish, as 
on that dark and gloomy day when the 
immortal Lincoln was stricken down by 
the hand of an assassin, and none of 
the brave sons or fair daughters of our 
glorious country are more sincere in 
their expressions of sorrow than are the 
peculiar people of Deseret. We see in 
the wounding of President Garfield a 
blow struck at Liberty; and to-day, 
while Columbia kneels weeping over the 
bier of her fallen hero, Liberty lies 
bleeding at her feet, demanding the 
retribution of the law. 


“‘T have not time to speak of the 


many virtues of the illustrious dead, nor 
to recount his deeds of valor and renown; 
they are recorded in the nation’s history 
and live in the hearts of his countrymen. 
Nor shall I attempt to predict the politi- 
cal consequences of this dire calamity 
upon our grief-stricken country; but 
while we cannot foretell the events of 
futurity, we can put our trust in God and 
bow in humble submission at this most 
appalling dispensation of His provi- 
dence. 

‘‘While the devoted wife, the loving 
mother and orphan children of the de- 
parted statesman have the sympathy and 
love of fifty millions of American people, 
who share their bereavement, and while 
Columbia mourns with them the loss of 
her honored son, let us unite in the fer- 
vent prayer that they may receive from 
the Great Physician that consolation 
which no earthly power can give, but 
which flows bounteously from the Throne 


of Grace, and is the precious gift of 
God¥r 


With the Constitutional Convention of 
the present year to accomplish the admis- 
sion of Utah into the Union, the greater 
period ot Mr. Richards’ life opened, for 
it called him to Washington as one of a 
delegation to present the constitution, 
brought him into association with the 
renowned legist Judge Jere S. Black, 
and drew him to the front as a political 
leader in the People’s party. 


He was elected a Delegate to that 
Convention from Weber County, was 
appointed chairman of the Committee 
on Executive Department, and was a 
member of the Committee on Revision 
and Consolidation, which reported the 
Constitution to the Convention, he tak- 
ing an active part in its construction and 
in all the business of the Convention. 
He was also elected by the Convention 
as one of the Delegates to present the 
Constitution to Congress. In company 
with the Hons. John T. Caine and D. 
H. Peery, he started for Washington, 
June 12th, and labored with the delega- 
tion to the completion of all that could 
be accomplished that season. During 
his sojourn in Washington, he made the 
acquaintance of many of the Senators 
and Representatives and while there met 
Judge Black, who came to Washington to 
see him on legal business in behalf of the 
people of Utah. After spending several 
days with the Judge in consultation, the 
great lawyer invited him to his home near 
York, Pa. Our young lawyer evidently 
made a favorable impression upon the 
venerable head of American Constitu- 
tional lawyers, With his nice sagacity of 
long experience, Judge Black discerned 
in a moment that he could read and study 
the peculiar case of the Mormon people 
with exactness from the ingenious mind 
of the young Mormon advocate. He 
realized that he was consulting with one 
who understood all the inner views of his 
people and all the relations of their 


‘case, and at the same time had a legal 
5 


mind, and a knowledge of rights and 
remedies which enabled him to thor- 


oughly comprehend the princi 3 
Constitutional law. P ples of 


The Judge returned home; and in a 
few days Mr. Richards followed him in 
the acceptance of his invitation. On his 
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arrival at York he was met by the Judge 
and taken to his home—a_ beautiful 
country seat about two miles from the 
central part of the town. There he re- 
mained for several days with the Judge’s 
family, treated with marked considera- 
tion, spending the time from an early 
hour till late in the evening in consulta- 
tion upon the great constitutional ques- 
tion of the rights and remedies of the 
people of Utah. Their conference em- 
braced the whole situation, including 
Congressional legislation and the relation 
of this Territory and its people to the 
general government. There were three 
great questions for them to determine ; 
first, the situation, involving a knowledge 
of the history of the people and of the 
local statutes ; second to determine there- 
from and the laws of Congress what are 
the Constitutional rights of the people ; 
next the legal remedies, or how to main- 
tain those constitutional rights. 

During his stay the Judge took Mr. 
Richards over to visit his son, Chauncey 
Black, who had just been nominated by 
the Democratic party, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of the State of Pennsylvania, and 
who has since been elected. The study 
of the case accomplished, the Judge jour- 
neyed homeward with Mr. Richards as 
far as Chicago. The parting between 
the illustrious jurist and the young Utah 
lawyer was almost like that of compeers 
and old acquaintances, so warmly had 
the former become attached to the latter. 

Next came our great political contest, 
when F. S. Richards was brought into 
political prominence as delegate from 
Weber County to the Territorial con- 
vention of the People’s party for the 
nomination of delegate to Congress. 
During several weeks previous to the 
meeting of that convention, the name of 
F. S. Richards was whispered around as 
the most probable man for the nomina- 
tion, while others held the name of John 
T. Caine. A happy harmony, however, 
was reached in the convention itself, by 
Mr. Richards nominating his friend, the 
Hon. John T. Caine. When the con- 
vention came to the action of the nomi- 
nation, the chairman of the Weber 
County delegation arose and stated that 
he was instructed by the whole of his 
delegation to put in nomination the 
name of F. S. Richards. The gentle- 
man named thanked the delegation for 


their confidence, but declined the honor 
in a very neat and modest speech, and 
then nominated the Hon. John T. 
Caine. The speech and conduct called 
forth murmurs of both approval and sur- 
prise from the Utah Commissioners, who 
were present, and who thought it most 
uncommon for a young man of_ his 
talent and fitness to throw away so rare 
an opportunity, frankly — preferring 
another than himself for so distinguished 
a mark of public favor. 

At this convention a new departure 
was made by the People’s party, in the 
adoption of its first political platform. 
Mr. Richards was a member of the com- 
mittee which drafted it, and in the cam- 
paign which followed, was one of its 
ablest exponents. 

In the stirring events of the present 
year he has taken a prominent part. 
His speeches and writings have been 
numerous, and they form a thorough 
exposition of the legal and political situ- 
ation of Utah, reviewed from a constitu- 
tional standpoint. In his convention 
and campaign addresses, and in his pub- 
lished articles, he has maintained a high 
ground based upon the fundamental law. 
This has been his particular province. In 
the late political struggle he was a tower 
of strength to his party —a sleepless 
watchman on the walls of Zion. Having 
been greatly instrumental in the creation 
of the People’s Declaration of Principles, 
he defended it with vigor, and arraigned 
with skill and force that other platform 
which was before the Territory—the work 
of the Liberal party. Weighing with 
careful attention his written and spoken 
words during this period, we are not 
more impressed by his great earnestness 
than by the profundity of his thought. 
When the minority in Utah boldly asked 
for the suffrages of the people, Mr. Rich- 
ards analyzed their pretensions of loyalty 
to the Government and their claim of 
affectionate regard for the welfare of the 
Territory. Then in strong contrast he 
placed the services and professions of the 
party which represented the feeling of 
the great majority. In this way he 
opened a broad question, and he treated 
it with that ardor, yet dignity, of which 
he, among the young representatives of 
his people, is eminently a master. 

In March, as soon as the telegraph 
brought tidings of the passage of the 
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Edmunds Bill, Mr. Richards had given 
to that enactment the most careful con- 
sideration. The views which he then 
enunciated have since been widely circu- 
lated in articles from his pen, published 
by newspapers and periodicals in the 
Territory. Afterward, when full reports 
of the proceedings in Congress reached 
here, it was found that many of the lead- 
ing members had expressed the same 
ideas to which our young Utah lawyer 
had, almost simultaneously, given voice. 
This fact pays a high tribute to his esti- 
mate of constitutional provisions and his 
deep research into the principles of the 
law. During the recent election cam- 
paign he renewed his consideration of 
the subject and promulgated principles 
which have gained currency and respect. 
It is interesting to follow the line of his 
argument. Some of the ideas gleaned 
from it are these: The Liberal party, 
according to their own boasts, are respon- 
sible for the adverse legislation which 
has been directed against this Territory. 
To their efforts is to be attributed the 
passage of a law which is so construed as 
to rob thousands of citizens of the 
sacred privilege of the franchise. Under 
its enforcement people are punished 
without being judicially tried; it im- 
poses a punishment for an act which was 
not illegal when committed; and it adds 
a new penalty, in other cases, to that 
which was prescribed .at the time of 
committing certain offences. Thus it 
becomes ex post facto and a bill of attain- 
der; against which dangerous enact- 
ments the Constitution declares in 
absolute terms. It was in answer to the 
vindictive efforts of the Liberal party 
that the Edmunds Bill was passed. If it 
was not the intention of Congress to 
make a retroactive law, then are the 
Liberals so disloyal as to wilfully pervert 
the meaning of the act until it becomes 
unconstitutional. By this they shame- 
lessly disregard the great primary law 
of the land; and while charging treason 
upon others, are themselves guilty of 
overthrowing the beneficent charter of 
our liberties. And the thousands of 
people who are thus falsely accused of 
treason and nullification—instead of re- 
belling because an unconstitutional con- 
struction has been placed upon the 
Statute—are patiently and nobly await- 
ing the time when a higher power than 


any Liberal clique shall pronounce 
against the unjust and illegal provisions 
of the enactment; they are giving to the 
world an example of sublime patriotism 
to which future times alone can yield the 
justice of appreciation. The buiwarks 


‘which were thrown aronnd the life 


and property of every citizen are 
now assailed at their very foundation. 
Thousands of citizens are disfranchised 
and disqualified from holding office, 
without conviction—men and women 
who never have, at any time, occupied a 
position where they could be reached by 
laws then in force. Thus a man or 
woman who entered into polygamic re- 
lations previous to the existence of any 
statute against such unions is still pro- 
scribed and punished. In addition to sut- 
fering these penalties without having first 
had his guilt or innocence determined by 
a jury of his peers, a man is forced into 
the position of a witness against himself, 
because his failure to take the test oath 
which has been formulated is accepted by 
them as evidence that he is one of the 
proscribed class. But the Liberals have 
made such reservations as to most thor- 
oughly protect themselves. Where the 
law seemed too broad to suit their peculiar 
ideas it has been narrowed ; where it was 
too long it has been shortened. Origi- 
nally, under the enactment, every man 
who cohabited with more than one 
woman became liable to lose the fran- 
chise and the right to hold office. It 
thus covered not only the People’s party, 
but those whom it was quite as likely to 
affect—the members of the Liberal party 
in Utah. But by the insertion in the 
registration oath of the words ‘in 
the marriage relation,’’ the whole as- 
pect was changed. The Liberals were 
placed above and beyond the law; 
and only those who do not put into prac- 
tice Liberal political views and Liberal 
social ethics are brought within its scope. 
As amended by Liberal authority this 
great measure—lauded for its high mor- 


_ality—permits men and women who have 


descended to the lowest depths of moral 
degredation to vote, while honest, vir- 
tuous members of the People’s party are 
cruelly deprived of this most sacred 
privilege. Judging by the past, Utah 
can expect nothing from the Liberal 
party but the disloyal labors of hate. 
Nothing is too fierce for their vindic- 
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tiveness to compass—even the Con- 
stitution itself is ruthlessly broken. 
Once in absolute power, they would 
take from the ‘Territory even that 
faint shadow of political right which by 
their efforts has been made to answer for 
the noble substance of freedom. 

It was in warning of such an event 
that this eloquent young man wrote: 


‘It is a dangerous precedent. Let 
but one barrier of the Constitution be 
broken down, and through the steadily 
enlarging gap will rush flood upon flood 
of iniquitous laws. The devastation 
which may thus be wrought, let history 
indicate: other. republics have risen to 
the zenith of glory; they have allowed 
the brazen voice of intolerance and big- 
otry to hush the cry of unpopular inno- 
cence; other republics have seen their 
fundamental laws disregarded in answer 
to blind hatred; and from the first per- 
version of its constitution, each one of 
these past democracies has dated its de- 
cline and fall.’’ 


After a forcible argument, in which he 
recites tbe prohibition made by the or- 
ganic law of this Nation, against all en- 
croachments upon the guaranteed liberty 
of the individual; the clear exposition 
of the Constitution by the Supreme 
Court; and the strong denunciation 
by Alexander Hamilton against such 
dangerous usurpations by the legislative 
powers, Mr. Richards continues: 


““The words of the Constitution, the 
language of the great statesman, and the 
declaration of the Supreme Tribunal of 
the Republic may well be deemed pro- 
phetic. They sound now the warning 
note against oppression, as if the im- 
mortal patriots of other generations had 
been inspired to see in vivid light the 
future of their children. If their united 
voice be not heeded, if the eternal truths 
of free government, which they promul- 
gated be to-day declared obsolete, then 
is there no human justice. But, beyond 
and above all such unworthy doubt is the 
faith which animates every loyal citizen 
in the destiny of his country. While 

the glory of the nation is yet filling the 
future with triumphal light, we need not 
fear proscription. It is engraved upon 
every stone of Liberty’s temple that 


the majestic structure cannot survive 
13 


’ 


a breach in its foundation. When in 
envious anger, false priests within the ed- 
ifice shall be permitted to tear away the 
underlying principles of the Constitu- 
tion that they may thrust out true and 
modest worshippers, then and not till 
then will the time have come for the 
common ruin of the Republic.’’ 


In the struggle for Constitutional 
liberties he is the Benjamin Franklin of 
his people; and from his fluent tongue 
and facile pen have come some of the 
most sincere and forceful pleas for local 
self-government which have been heard 
in our Territory. It is a favorite topic 
with him, and he ardently enunciates the 
doctrine that no government can be 
truly democratic which does not con- 
cede this right to its citizens. In the fol- 
lowing excerpt from a speech made _ be- 
fore the recent Constitutional convention, 
he incidentally referred to this subject: 


““One of my earliest recollections is 
that of being taught to revere the form of 
government under which we live and to 
consider as divinely inspired the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Growing 
older, I came to view with awe that sacred 
instrument which seemed a power for the 
protection of every dweller in this great 
Republic. There was something peculi- 
arly grand in the idea that the inhabi- 
tants of an obscure Territory, lying upon 
the confines of civilization, snould have 
this impregnable shield interposed be- 
tween them and all oppression. In the 
ardor of boyish imagination it seemed 
that no citizen was too humble to be thus 
protected, and that no wrong was too 
powerful to be thus turned aside. But 
I have lived to see these youthful fancies 
scattered to the winds. Within the 
week the infamous doctrine has been 
publicly proclaimed in this city that 
the Constitution does not extend over 
the Territories, and that we who 
dwell therein have no rights except such 
as may be granted to us by Congress. 
One of my earliest studies of the law 
taught me that the courts were open to 
all for the redress of grievances, and 
that before any man need suffer injustice 
by the enforcement of a statute, he 
might have it construed by the courts 
and might test its constitutionality. 
But I have recently heard with aston- 
ishment, that when we appeal to the 
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courts for their judicial construction of a 
law, we are guilty of nullification. Such 
theories, if put into execution, would be 
subversive of all personal rights and 
leave a large number of American citi- 
zens without defense from the oppression 
and rapacity of a selfish, unthinking 
majority. We can justly repudiate such 
fallacious ideas; for they are not in con- 
sonance with the genius of democratic 
government, nor with that sublime spirit 
which animated the founders of this 
mighty commonwealth. And with these 
undemocratic theories we may class the 
effort which is being made to abrogate 
the present form of government here 
and give to Utah a legislative commis- 
sion. The instigators of such a plan, 
while ostensibly denouncing a hierarchy, 
are shamelessly seeking to establish a 
despotism. Should the nation accede to 
such a demand, it will seriously obstruct 
the march of universal liberty. No true 
American would endeavor to reduce his 
fellow-citizens to absolute bondage; no 
man reverencing the Constitution would 
add chain after chain and fetter after 
fetter to a Territory which has long 
enough been in captivity. I am a native 
born American, the descendant of men 
who fought in the Revolution and in the 
war of 1812, and am closely allied by 
blood with one who lost his life in the 
struggle to acquire for this Nation the 
very soilupon which I am now standing. 
I have never been accused of violating 
any law of my country; and when I am 
informed that, being a resident of this 
Territory, I have no constitutional rights 
and that every civil benefit which I en- 
joy is but a gracious privilege accorded 
by Congress, every fibre of my being 
revolts at such a monstrous assertion. I 
hold that we, like the citizens of sover- 
eign States are entitled to the inalienable 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. These are what | claim for 
myself and they are what I would accord 
to everyone else.”’ 


After the election a crowning honor 
was conferred on Mr. Richards. The 
Commissioners had appointed a Canvass- 
ing Board of five, two on the People’s 
side and three on the Liberal. Hon. 
W. H. Hooper was the member who 
really held the key of the situation, but 
he was sick when the Board came to its 


business, aud in his place the Commis- 
sioners chose F’. S. Richards. It was no 
mean honor for any man to step into the 
shoes of our veteran Delegate. 

His biography brought up to the pres- 
ent date, we may fittingly close with a 
personal and professional review of the 
young lawyer whose career has been so 
promisingly foreshadowed in the politi- 
cal campaign of 1882, whence dates a 
new era for Utah, which ere long must 
carry her into the Union as a state. 

Asa public prosecutor Mr. Richards 
has sought to perform his duty with in- 
tegrity, and that becoming placability 
which your true prosecutor ever loves to 
manifest, suggesting that though he is the 
official promoter of public justice, he is 
without malice to the accused, the pro- 
tector of the citizen as well as of the 
commonwealth ; and this very disposi- 
tion has fitted him for the high duties of 
a constitutional lawyer. His mind from 
its natural bent has sought the under- 
lying principles of equity and justice 
upon which our Anglo-Saxon jurispru- 
dence is based. As a counselor-at-law 
he has declined cases not manifestly 
meritorious; and, when he has taken a 
case, he has gone to his labor conscient- 
iously, therefore successfully. This has 
given to him the confidence of his 
clients, his townsmen and acquaintances 
who are accustomed to seek his advice 
in all matters of difficulty. As a church- 
man and High Councilor his advice has 
uniformly been to litigants to settle their 
difficulties themselves or by arbitration, 
in the modes prescribed by Church disci- 
pline; that only such cases should go to 
the courts as could not be adjusted by 
these methods. ‘Therein he has secured 
to himself the satisfaction and the reward 
of the peacemaker, and greatly increased 
the confidence of his fellow men towards 
him, both as a consistent Christian and 
an able advocate. His nature is charged 
with a lofty enthusiasm, which in his 
speaking to the jury or to a public audi- 


ence is highly contagious, affecting the 


sensibilities, while his argument aims to 
to appeal to men’s better judgment 
and their loye of right. He is always 
in earnest in his cases; and, for this 
very reason, his great forte is in speaking 
to the jury, for he convinces by his ear- 
nestness that he himself believes in his 
cause. As an exponent aud advocate of 
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the supremacy of the Constitution of the 
of the United States, we have seen in the 


recent campaign he has distinguished’ 


himself in the public mind, and hence- 
forth will be looked upon by the People’s 


‘party as the champion of their Constitu- 


tional cause, 

We think it not too much to say that 
he stands as the first representative of 
“‘Young Utah,’’ as he was among the first 
born in Utah. If he lives he will un- 
doubtedly be a foremost man in the State 
for the next forty years, his family being 
long-lived. His present mission to 
Washington is suggestive of such a des- 
tiny, while his association with veteran 
jurists, like Judge Black, as counsel for 
the people of Utah, is equally suggestive 
of a high standing in the legal profes- 
sion. We believe Franklin S. Richards is 
providentially set apart to be one of the 
instruments in effecting a settlement of 
the Utah social and political problems. 
He has been fitted and shaped for the 
work; for, with an apostolic relation to 
the case of the Mormon people, he 
has the lawyer’s mind to deal with it 
from a purely political point of view. 


PHRENOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 
Of the character of F. S. Richards, by 


the veteran author and lecturer of New 
‘York, O. S. Fowler, December Sth, 
IS8I. 


Love of knowledge, sir, is your first love, and 
ability to acquire it is your predominant talent. 
You have all the natural prerequisites for a scholar 
and ought to get your living by your head. Have 
the mental temperament as well as intellectual 
organs in predominance, 

Have aremarkable faculty for informing yourself 
on all subjects and can use your knowledge with fa- 
cility, weaving it into whatever you do, Have a 
little better talent for acquiring than imparting 
knowledge along with first-rate memory and can 
write a little better than speak, yet speak well. 

Have a large head, supported by one of the best 
bodies, which you have seemingly abused by over 
brain action. 

Have quick, correct perceptions and may trust 
them every time, assured that they will lead you 
right. 

Have one generic fault; too little self-confidence. 
Bear in mind, your estimate of yourself falls as much 
below your real worth and talents as this hollow falls 
below surrounding organs; let that inspire you with 
brass. 

Have a high sense of honor and disposition to do 
only what is creditable, good name being more to 
you than anything else, but it takes the form of 
desire for praise for morals and talents instead of 
dress or fashion. 

Have one other serious out, you lack hope. You 
need more expectation to begin things and should 


perpetually encourage yourself. Are too afraid of 
debt, and wait so long before you make your strikes 
as to lose your best chances. Hereafter decide and 
act off-hand, the more so because your snap judg- 
ment is infallible; the way anything strikes you it is, 
and if you will adopt this life-rule of carrying out 
your first impressions you will succeed. Procrastin- 
ation is, always has been, will be the thief of your 
time. 

Your constitution embodies great power. You 
are naturally long-lived, say 80, but have injured 
your nerves and stomach considerably. Should be 
much out doors, 

You are too candid and too often preyed upon by 
the confidence man because more honest than other 
folks, which makes you think them more honest 
than they are. 

Are tolerably good in making money. Should 
learn lessons of keeping it. s 

Are quite friendly, clinging, doting, fond of 
home. 

Wanting in plodding patience. 

Combative enough for life’s practical purposes, 
take your own part when you have to, yet shrink back 
as long as you can, 

Are not adapted to a business where you have 
to jew up or down. Can speculate to good advan- 
tage if you adopt the rule I laid down, namely : fol- 
lowing your first impressions, for you are a prime 
judge of values, their qualities, fitness, uses. But 
something literary suits you best. 

Have no commercial knack as such, Have a 
good faculty for speaking and acquiring and apply- 
ing facts and principles of law. .I advise that voca- 
tion in preference to any other. Yet, are somewhat 
too honest for a good lawyer. Could not work well 
on the wrong side. Would be learned in law. 
Speak with emphasis and directly to the point, be- 
sides being expressive, Need a little more mirth. 
Remember countenances forever, but forget names 
as quick as you hear them, 

Are bound to put and k2ep things in place and 
have everything by rule. 

Show unusual discrimination and power in put- 
ting this and that together. Spell out as much from 
alittle as any man. Discriminate closely and use 
words in their exact signification. Are critical— 
almost hypercritical. Can excel as a cross-ques- 
tioner. Have a range of talent which shows off to 
the first best advantage. Are an extra good 
arbiter, referee, judge and need only brass and hope 
to render you quite conspicuous among men. 

Rest is what you need, because over-work has 
been, and I fear will be, the bane of your life 

Remember this, conscience is large and often con- 
demns you when it has no occasion, so do your best 
and never reproach yourself for what you have, or 
have not done, instead justify yourself every time. 

Seek all the diversion you can in whatever pleases 
you, gardening if you can enjoy it, for obviously 
your brain is overtaxed and nerves in consequence a 
little sprung. 


KINSHIP IN NATURE. 


The poor beetle that we tread upon 
In corporal sufferance feels as great a pang 
As when the giant dies —Shakespeare. 


In the vast, as in the minute, we see 

The unambiguous footsteps of the God, 

That gives its lustre to an insect’s wing 

And plants His throne upon the rolling worlds. 
— Cowper. 
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Illustrating the marked political era of 
Utah which has just opened, culminating 
its first movement with the election of 
the Hon. John ‘I. Caine, we present a 
magnificent steel plate of our Delegate 
to Congress, with a biographical and 
character sketch. 

John T. Caine was born January 8th, 
1829, in the parish of Kirk Patrick, near 
the town of Peel, Isle of Man. All his 
family were natives of that Island, being 
connected with its old families. He re- 
ceived in his youth a fair common school 
education; but he can scarcely be said 
to have commenced life till he came to 
America. Being early impressed with a 
desire to emigrate to the New World, 
feeling the limits of the old romantic 
island which had given him birth, and 
learning of the vast advantages which 
America afforded to the laudable am- 
bition of men starting life, he resolved 
to cast his destiny among the people of 
this grand republic. Not as a Mormon, 
but simply as an emigrant to America, 
at the age of seventeen, he started, it 
may be almost said alone, being accom- 
panied only by a cousin, two years his 
junior, whose life has had very little con- 
nection with his own. He arrived in 
New York early in the spring of 1846, 
where he remained till the fall of 1848. 


It will be remembered, by those fami- 
liar with the history of the emigrations 
from Great Britain to this country, that 
about the year 1846 that tidal wave of 
emigration from England to this country 
rose which has since done so much to 
develop American industries, and indeed 
the American civilization itself. It 
brought over a class who are to-day 
known as the self-made men in every 
great city of these United States and 
who, though not of native birth, rank 
among the best representatives of this 
nation. Mr. John T. Caine was early 
among that class who felt this great emi- 
grational impulse of the age; and, as 
already observed, it came to him be- 
fore his connection with the Mormon 
people. 

Mr. Caine, however, had not been 
long in America before he was brought 
to a thoughtful and very thorough inves- 
tigation of the Mormon religion and 
movement. In the Isle of Man he had 
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heard Apostle John Taylor preach, but it — 
was the stirring events of the great Mor- 
mon exodus from Nauvoo that so strongly 
arrested his attention to a study of this 
strange people. At this time also, 
though young, he was investigating the 
complex subject of the religions and 
sects of the day generally; and, being 
of a self-reliant turn of mind and marked 
individuality of character, he chose to 
identify himself with the Mormon people 
in the very crisis of their destiny. He 
joined the Church in the spring of 1847, 
just about the time when Brigham Young 
and the Pioneers started from old Coun- 
cil Bluffs on their first journey to the 
Rocky Mountains. 


Joining the Mormons changed the 
whole course of Mr. Caine’s life. It 
first led him to St. Louis, in October of 
1848. There he became thoroughly 
identified with the Mormon work, and, 
among other official duties, acted as sec- 
retary of the conference. While at St. 
Louis he married Margaret Nightingale, 
a distant kinswoman of the illustrious 
Florence Nightingale, the Crimean hero- 
ine. This is the only wife our present 
Delegate to Congress has ever had; she 
is still living, has a large family, and 
several of her eldest sons are young men 
of mark. 


Mr. Caine and his wife remained in 
St. Louis till the spring of 1852, when 
he left and came direct to Salt Lake 
City, arriving here in Septenber of the 
same year. That fall and winter he 
taught school on Big Cottonwood. It 
was during that winter he first became 
connected with the old Deseret Dramatic 
Association, which was then giving per- 
formances in the Social Hall. After 
awhile he was employed in the Trustee- 
in-Trust’s office, where commenced his 
association with President Brigham 
Young, which ultimately brought Mr. 
Caine into first class society prominence, 
he being for years known as one of the 
President's most reliable and confiden- 
tial men. 


At the April Conference of 1854, he 
was called to go on a mission to the 
Sandwich Islands. He was gone from 
home two years and a half, during which 
time he labored on the Islands and in 
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California, returning to Salt Lake City 
in the winter of 1856-7. 

Immediately on his return from the 
Sandwich Islands his connection with 
the Utah Legislature commenced, he 
being elected assistant secretary of the 
Legislative Council for the session of 
1856-7, and re-elected to the same posi- 
tion for the session of 1857-8. For the 
session of 1859 60, he was elected Secre- 
tary of the Legislative Council, and 
re-elected to the same position for the 
session of 1860 61. 

His position as secretary of the Coun- 
cil brought Mr. Caine into intimate 
relations with Governor Cumming and 
other Federal officers; and being a man 
of brain, not given to extreme views, and 
withal a natural leader in society, he 
exercised considerable influence with the 
Governor and his class. Indeed, it may 
be said that, down to the present time, 
few men in Utah representing the Mor- 
mon people have exercised so much influ- 
ence over the best part of our Gentile 
population as John T. Caine. 

It was just after Utah began to revive 
from the social ‘‘ break-up,’’ consequent 
of the ‘* Utah war,” that the Salt Lake 
Theatre rose, under the management of 
Clawson and Caine. 

Those acquainted with the history of 
our Territory will remember that, in the 
earlier periods, its dramatic pages were 
quite marked,—indeed, in the second 
decade, really magnificent. 

Historically ilustrated, we may say 
that the Salt Lake Theatre rose as the 
monument of our Rocky Mountain civil- 
ization. In this respect it is worthy of 
reference to the Old Globe, of London, 
which, when the English nation was 
emerging from the gorgeous barbarism 
of the feudal times, was by the genius of 
a galaxy of supreme minds endowed 
with the dramatic voice of a new civil- 
ization. The founders of this Territory 
had performed their wonderful exodus ; 
they had laid the first stratas of society 
in the Rocky Mountains; they had peo- 
pled these valleys by immense emigra- 
tions; our Territory had survived what 
was called the Utah war; Camp Floyd 
was evacuated, and General Albert Sid- 
ney Johnson had resigned his character 
role as the conqueror of the Utah Re- 
bellion and gone to play a principle part 
in the rebellion of the South. ‘There 


were certainly the swell of heroism and 
the sonorous tones of a gorgeous barbar- 
ism in all this; but, from the higher 
views of civilization, both the history 
and social condition were only semi- 
barbaric. Though Utah society was 
made up of the elements of the superior 
races, and the people who constituted 
this new commonwealth had migrated 
from lands of high culture, yet society 
itself in these vaileys was in its primitive 
state of formation. ‘The element from 
the old countries needed a re-culture. 
The exterminations, emigrations, and 
the first settlings in the ‘*Great Ameri- 
can Desert’’ had returned it as clay to 
the hand of the potter for a re-moulding 
into forms suitable to its own civiliza- 
tion, while the native-born of these val- 
leys had merely the primitive fashioning 
of an Anglo-Saxon offspring, without 
any personal cultured remembrances 
brought from other lands. In short, in 
the early periods of the history of our 
Territory, all society here needed toning 
up and giving to it the impulses of a 
re-culture. President Brigham Young, 
as a great colonist and society founder, 
realized this in his own way. But there 
were other men around him who realized 
it with what may be termed the profes- 
sional senses of civilized society—the 
senses which have given birth to the 
poet, the musician, the painter, the 
actor, the architect, the inventor and the 
journalist,—which at the birth of our 
present English civilization, made the 
Old Globe of Shakspeare’s management 
as fame-resounding as the Court of Eliz- 
abeth, and Shakspeare’s name more 
splendid than that of the great Queen 
herself, and which in modern times have 
made the press the mightiest power of 
the age. 

About the year 1860, those profes- 
sional senses around Brigham Young 
may have been named, John T. Caine, 
Hiram B. Clawson and David O. Calder. 
On his part David O. Calder had been 
prompting President Young to the organ- 
ization of large philharmonic societies 
throughout the Territory, and, under the 
patronage and by the monetary support 
of the President, he taught large classes 
of pupils in the President’s musical free 
school, while under Hiram B. Clawson 
and John T. Caine, the Deseret Dramatic 

| Association grew into a first class theatri- 
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cal stock company. The years 1861-2 
saw the building and opening of the 
grand Salt Lake Theatre, of which Julia 
Dean Hayne afterwards became queen. 
Its fame spread even to Europe; and on 
his visit to our Zion, Hepworth Dixon 
was charmed to write upon Brigham 
Young’s theatre and actors several of 
his most -interesting typical pages in his 
book—New America. From the open- 
ing of that theatre, speaking in a profes- 
sional sense, civilization in the Rocky 
Mountains received a fresh impulse. 
Brigham Young was the president of 
the Deseret Dramatic Association; his 
daughters played upon the stage; Mor- 
mon Elders were the actors; Mormon 
Elders painted the scenes and constituted 
the orchestra; the managers were Claw- 
son and Caine; and Apostles, Patriarchs 
and High Priests with their families filled 
the parquette and the private boxes. 
It is thus we must view the management 
of the Salt Lake Theatre under Clawson 
and Caine, to understand its import in the 
history of our Utah civilization. 

Early in 1866, Mr. Caine visited the 
Eastern States, to recuperate his health 
and take professional points to place the 
Salt Lake Theatre on the highest grade 
of management. Learning of this in- 
tention our influential citizens, both Gen- 
tile and Mormon, united to give Manager 
Caine a grand testimonial benefit. During 
the season a similar testimonial had been 
given Julia Dean Hayne, but this was the 
first benefit ever given to a member of 
the Deseret Dramatic Association. It 
was known that President Young was 
not favorable to the introduction of the 
benefit system among the home company, 
he looking upon ‘‘his”’ theatre very 
much as a dramatic Tabernacle, and the 
giving of a testimonial benefit to the 
manager was, in his sense, very much 
like the public extending to himself a 
testimonial benefit, as the builder of the 
theatre and the President of the Deseret 
Dramatic Society. We believe he would 
very much have preferred to have given 
Manager Caine a handsomer benefit out 
of his private purse, but the public gen- 
erally had resolved to express its own 
sincere appreciation of the manager’s 
work, and the President, with his fine 
diplomatic tact in dealing with a 
strongly expressed will or pleasure of the 
public, graciously yielded the point. 


This is the history of the beginning of 
benefits in the Salt Lake Theatre. 

Immediately thereupon the Salt Lake 
Daily Telegraph announced: 

“The original historical play of 
Eleanor De Vere, written for Julia Dean 
Hayne, by Mr. E. W. Tullidge, of this 
city has been chosen by the management 
for the complimentary benent of Mr. 
Jonntl, Came:”” 

The night of the performance was on 
Feb. sth, 1866. It was said that Julia 
Dean Hayne made her greatest triumph 
in Salt Lake City on that night. The 
applause was great and very prolonged ; 
the audience clamoring for the actress, 
the author and the manager, who with 
his sensitive judgment pressed the first 
honors of the call on the former; and, 
on a renewed insistence for his appear- 
ance, closed with the following speech, 
which in itself is quite a suggestive pass- 
age of our dramatic history. 


Ladies and Gentlemen : 


I am highly gratified with the’ compli- 
ment which your presence here this even- 
ing confers upon me, and feel more the 
deep sense of my obligation than I am 
able to express ; there is no human nature 
insensible to a compliment of this kind; 
there is no human nature that is insen- 
sible to expressions of personal regard. 
If I am permitted to judge from the very 
flattering terms in which my humbie 
abilities and labors in connection with 
this Theatre have been spoken of, since 
the subject of this testimonial was first 
suggested, I fear they have been over 
estimated ; but—be this as it may—it is 
none the less gratifying to realize that my 
efforts have given some degree of satis- 
faction to the patrons-of the house. 

Isolated as we are in this country—as 
we wsed to say ‘‘a thousand miles from 
everywhere,” it is pardonable to be proud 
of so noble astructure as this—conceived, 
designed and executed by a master mind, 
it stands to-day, a noble tribute to the re- 
fining and elevating influence of the’ 
Drama. Carrying out the designs of its 
founder, it has been the aim of my 
worthy colleague—Mr. H. B. Clawson— 
and myself, never to present anything on 
this stage that was debasing or demoral- 
izing in its tendency, or that would cause 
the blush of shame to crimson the cheek 
of purity and innocence. If at any time 
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anything has been presented that would 
have such tendency, it has been the re- 
sult of accident not design. For while 
striving to ‘‘hold the mirror up to na- 
ture,’’ we have sought to draw a pall over 
that which was not calculated to benefit 
and elevate fallen humanity—so may it 
ever be—and may the Drama, occupying 
its legitimate sphere, go hand in. hand 
with the sister arts, music, sculpture and 
painting, on its mission of exaltation to 
man. 

I contemplate leaving you for a short 
time, with the purpose of visiting the 
great eastern cities, to recuperate my 
somewhat exhausted energies, and to col- 
lect, from experience, information and 
material which may tend to render our 
Theatre still more attractive, interesting 
and worthy of patronage. 


A feeling of regret steals over me when 
I think of leaving those with whom I 
have so long held such pleasant relations, 
but hoping to meet you on my return, 
thanking you for your kind patronage 
to-night, and still more for the kind feel- 
ing you have manifested toward me, and 
thanking those who have contributed to 
this entertainment I beg to say farewell 
to one and all and wish you, ladies and 
gentlemen, a very good night, and all the 
prosperity your hearts can desire.”’ 


During his professional visit to the 
States, Mr. Caine assisted in the immi- 
gration of that year. After his return he 
resumed his place in the management of 
the Theatre and in 1867-8-9 Clawson & 
Caine were its lessees. 


In passing from this birds-eye view of 
a very suggestive chapter of the -history 
of our Rocky Mountain civilization, it 
may be observed that it was Clawson & 
Caine who created the first neutral ground 
upon which our citizens, Mormon and 
Gentile, met in amity. The Theatre was 
a temple of art. There all class distinct- 
tion was forgotten. No sectarian malice 
ever crossed the threshold of its sanctu- 
ary. 

In 1870, the ‘‘more important duties 
of the state’ called Mr. Caine into Its ser- 
vice, and new spheres opened to him of 
legislator and journalist, culminating at 
length in his election as Delegate to Con- 
gress. : 

Early in the spring of 1870, when the 
Cullom Bill excitement was at its height, 


Mr. Caine was sent to Washington with 
the people’s remonstrance and petition 
to Congress against that bill. At the 
request of Delegate Hooper, he remained 
with him from March till the latter part 
of July, the end of the session. Hooper 
frankly acknowledged the help, and from 
that time the present Delegate’s career 
was forecast in Congress. 

On his return, Mr. Caine found that 
the Salt Lake Herald had just been started 
by Dunbar and Sloan. He became asso- 
ciated with them in this journalistic en- 
terprise, assuming control both of the 
editorial and business departments. The 
combination and the paper both soon 
became a marked success; and, to this 
day, the Hera/d has had a most important 
journalistic career in the history of mod- 
ern Utah, which began with the advent 
of our railroads, the opening of our 
mines, the rise of our local political 
parties, and the almost simultaneous birth 
of the Salt Lake Tribune and the Salt 
Lake Herald. 

Mr. Caine was a member of the justly 
famous State Constitutional Convention 
of Utah, in 1872. There were very 
strong men in that convention. Among 
them were the Hons. Tom Fitch, Frank 
Fuller, Colonels Akers and Buel, General 
Barnum and Hadley D. Johnson. Even 
General Maxwell and Judge Haydon 
were elected, but to court favor with the 
Liberal Party they had the bad taste to 
resign; the latter in a denunciatory speech 
before the Convention of the party which 
had elected him. General Conner and Mr. 
‘‘ Sharp” Walker would have also been 
elected, had they not refused the nomi- 
nation. ‘That year the People’s Party, 
doubtless with the consent of Brigham 
Young, showed a genuine disposition to 
unite with the foremost Gentiles to adjust 
the Utah difficulty by a joint and loyal 
action. As it was, that Convention 
framed a State Constitution which was the 
admiration of members of Congress. It 
provided for minority representation and 
the secret ballot, and even constructed a 
door, leaving the polygamic question for 
Congress to settle in the grant of our 
State Charter. In the whole of the action 
of this Convention, John T. Caine voted 
for the advanced measures, on the side of 
political reform, and social adjustment, 
and the Sa/¢ Lake Herald daily supported 
the work. 
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In 1874, our Delegate was elected a 
member of the Council branch of the 
Utah Legislature. The following year, he 
made a flying trip to Europe to recover 
his health. He was again in the Council 
in the session of 1876, and was re-elected 
for the sessions of 1880 and 1882. He 
was elected Recorder of Salt Lake City 
in 1876, and was serving his fourth term 
in that office when he was elected Dele- 
gate to Congress. He was in the State 
Convention of the present year, and was 
one of the Delegates sent to Washington 
to present the Constitution to Congress 
and ask for the admission; he is still 
continued in that work. Of his election 
as the regular Delegate to Congress from 
this Territory, we have fully treated in 
the history of our recent political cam- 
paign. The great question next to be 
developed touches his fitness for the 
arduous task before him,.and his native 
capacity to fill the sphere of a leader 
and a statesman. We forecast the 
answer in the following 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHART OF CHARACTER 


Given by Prof. O. S. Fowler, February 
I7th, 1872. 


Power, sir, is your predominant characteristic, and 
unusually developed. You are one of the strongest 
constitutioned men I ever examined. Are strong 
muscled, powerful in your feelings, and still more 
powerful in will. You were born to command—are 
bound to put things through. Are, and will be, 
a leading spirit wherever you may place yourself. 
Will address yourself to the consciousness and 
common sense of mankind? Will wield important 
influence by that means; will mould their charac- 
ters and shape their conduct more than most men. 
Will be called upon to preside. Will be appealed 
to for youradvice. Are a natural-born bell-wether, 
and have been from boyhood. Have a re- 
markable faculty for driving your opinions home 
upon mankind, 

Have tremendous combativeness; are both very 
cool and very brave on the one hand, and one of the 
most determined men I ever examined on the other. 
You have borne down everything which opposed 
you. Delight in opposition. Are an excellent an- 
tagonist, Are remarkably pungent and pithy in your 
retorts; and you cut too much with the saw—too 
little with the razor. File down some of those teeth 
and learn to cut more smoothly. Are never so well 
suited as when you have plenty of antagonists and 
those worthy of your steel. Are constitutionally 
candid without the slightest shadow of duplicity, 
and altogether too blunt. You must learn to govern 
your feelings and cultivate policy and _ intrigue; 
whereas, nothing is more foreign to your character. 
Are poor enough in keeping money though tolerably 
good in making it; but must make it by some 
wholesale operation—you never can make it by 
driblets; nor do you care much about getting rich. 
Your ambition runs not in the line of dollars, but in 
that of intellect proper. You are very well adapted 
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to hold office. You naturally take the helm, 
especially in emergencies. If there should be a war 
you would be called upon to lead the hosts. You 
are remarkable for firmness as well as force and 
courage. Are very persistent, especially in matters 
involving right and duty. Are as conscientious as a 
man can well be, but you lack hope. Had rather 
have a salarv and be sure of so much, than to have . 
first best prospects of making much more but with a 

little contingency. You have often refused to flop 

out of the frying pan of present trouble, lest you 

might land in the fire of greater troubles; whereas 

all your life changes have been for the better; and if 

you had changed more willingly you would have 

been much happier and more successful. 

Are exceedingly fond of praise, but will-power 
predominates over love of praise and you seek it for 
talents and morals, not for beauty or riches or styl- 
ish surroundings. ca 2 =° a 

Are a natural born writer. Have that vigor and 
power which makes its mark on paper better than in 
speaking, for you are very impressive in the cast of 
your thoughts. Are a clear, original thinker. Are 
always studying out the causes and reasons of 
things. Are not as good in matters of fact and de- 
tail as in philosophy, though not poor in detail. 
Have barely wordsenough in which to express your 
ideas. Have a natural faculty for choosing just the 
right words. Could make an excellent lawyer and 
statesman. Would do wellin caucus where conflict- 
ing ideas and interests were to be canvassed. Can 
wield a great deal of personal influence among men, 
because you address yourself at once to their com- 
mon sense. Are a good judge of human nature. 
Were always fond of metaphysics. Are remarkable 
for recollecting places. Are good in collecting facts 
and making the most of them. Most excellent in 
description and especially in criticism, showing up 
absurdities and pointing out excellencies. Are slow 
to genuine wrath, but when your anger is kindled it 
isn’t often allayed, except by a very humble confes- 
sion. You hold anger. Are reputed to be much 
more careless than you are, for an undercurrent of 
prudence runs all through what you say and do, 
which just saves you, though only just; whereas, 
you go ahead so like a steamboat that you some- 
times seem reckless. Are unmistakably a man of 
correct principles and right intentions. Are rather 
hopeless instead of hopeful. Are not apt to believe 
unless the proof is clear, but worship of the Deity is 
one of your strongest sentiments. Still, your re- 
ligion is one of principle, not ceremony; and wor- 
ship of Deity, not creeds. Have a good share of 
imagination, but reason greatly predominates. Are 
brilliant, but it is the brilliancy of power rather than 
of mere glow and fervor. Are a natural born proof 
reader. Are much better adapted to the press than 
to any other profession, Are well adapted to the 
bar. Should, at least, get your living by intellect. 
Are not as good a judge of what is popular. Need 
some one at your elbow to smooth off some of your 
extra strong points. Are very fond of traveling, 
extra good in describing scenery, Must go some- 
where and kiss the blarney stone. Will have some 
very strong friends, but some red-hot enemies ; 
though enemies more to your doctrines than to 
yourself, and this because you advocate them so 
persistently and forcibly. You are remarkably dis- 
criminating in the use of words, almost hypercriti- 
cal, and have a natural understanding of synonyms. 
Are good in all the natural sciences, but belles 
lettres and philology are your forte. Your greatest 
fault is too much generosity. You must learn to be 
selfish. 


We have studied the science of char- 
acter, studied John T. Caine, and years 
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ago forecast him for service in Congress, | ‘powerful in your feelings, and still 
when Utah should. need her strongest | more powerful in your will. You were 


available man for the times. The vet- 
eran Hooper, than whom no more saga- 
cious politician ever went to Washington, 
has decided that Caine is the man for 
Utah to-day, and an eighteen thousand 
majority of the people of this Territory 
has so decided in the recent election. 
But let us. all understand that, with his. 
election, a new political era has begun 
for our Utah. She will have a mono- 
gamic Delegate in Congress; yet a man 
of whom Fowler has said, ‘‘ Power, sir, 


born to command, and are bound to put 
things through.’’ <‘*You have borne 
down everything which opposed you.”’ 
We shall learn what that character- 
reading means within the next ten years, 
for John T. Caine has now found the 
opportunity to give it force. We pre- 
dict that both the Liberal party and the 
People’s party will discover much to 
astonish them, and that the Congressional 
history of the next decade, illustrated in 
his career, will eclipse the periods of the 


is your predominant characteristic” past. 
JUDGE R. K. WILLIAMS. 
Hon. Rufus K. Williams, ex-Chief | feelings of his heart that he determined 


Justice of the Appellate Court of Ken- 
tucky, was born in Kent County, Dela- 
ware, October 28th, 1816. Whilst yet a 
boy of ten years old, his father removed 
to the western district of Kentucky, 
which had but a few years before been 
purchased of the Indians by General 
Andrew Jackson, after a protracted and 
bloody Indian war. 

There were then no railroads on the 
American Continent, and steamboats 
were yet in their infancy; hence the 
hardships and difficulties of the pioneers 


of that day can now be scarcely appre- 


ciated. After a land travel of some 
1,200 miles, the father and family rested 
near old Wadesboro, then the county 
seat of Calloway. Here young Williams 
had to be taken from school—even of the 
primitive order of that day—and put to 
work, to assist in the subjugation of the 
soil; but, being ambitious, he prose- 
cuted his studies during the long winter 
nights by a brush light, for then even the 
primitive tallow candle was a rarity in 
that new country. 

At the age of nineteen he, in co-part- 
nership with an elder half-brother, Na- 
than Bowman, began merchandising, 
and continued for several years, when he 
found the business uncongenial with his 
nature and big heart; for credit was 
there the prevailing system, and to sus- 
tain themselves merchants had to coerce 
their delinquent debtors, and sales by 
the officers of the law, of even the nec- 
essaries tor women and children, were 


common. This so shocked the kindlier 
14 


| and, 


to change his business as speedily as pos- 
sible; and, whilst yet a merchant, began 
the study of law, under the tuition of 
the Hon. John L. Murray, who: was 
acknowledged to be one of the ablest 
lawyers, of his day and immediate coun- 
try, and who had ably represented the 
First Congressional District of the State 
in the Congress of the United States 
during the difficult times of President 
Van Buren’s administration. 

The business of selling goods occupied 
the hours of the day and left only the 
evenings and mornings for reading and 
study, but the persevering habits of 
reading until ten o’clock at night and 
rising at four o’clock in the morning, 
gave the young lawstudent as much time 
as is usual to devote to reading during 
the twenty-four hours of the day; and, 
after thus diligently pursuing his studies 
for eighteen months, he passed a highly 
creditable examination, and was licensed 
to practice in all the courts of the State, 
by two of its Circuit Judges, in April, 
TOAt., ~ ELIS pee as a practitioner 
soon secured him a partnership with an 
old and able lawyer, then reaping a full 
share of the practice, Mathew Mayes, 
and from this partnership, which con- 
tinued some three years, great advan- 
tages were realized to our young prac- 
titioner, both professionally and pecuni- 
arily. 

Young Williams’ reputation as a law- 
yer and political debater had become 
well known in the surrounding country ; 
in the memorable contest between 
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Henry Clay, of Kentucky, and James 
K. Polk, of Tennessee, for the Presi- 
dency, in 1844, his services were brought 
largely into requisition, in upholding the 
Democratic banner and the advocacy of 
the admission of Texas into the Union; 
and, although the Whig party, under the 
leadership of their beau ideal of a 
statesman—Mr. Clay—carried the State, 
it was by a greatly reduced majority. | 

Kentucky was still under its constitu- 
tion adopted in 1799, by which the Gov- 
ernor appointed the District, or as then 
called Circuit Judges, and these ap- 
pointed their own clerks, whilst the Gov- 
ernor appointed the Justices of the 
Peace in all new counties, and these con- 
stituted the county courts, meeting 
monthly in each county, and this court, 
when once constituted, filled all the va- 
cancies of Justice of the Peace and be- 
came self perpetuating ; besides it elected 
all the constables and the senior Justice 
became Sheriff when the term of the old 
Sheriff expired, which was four years ; 
it also elected the County Attorney. The 
Governor also appointed the attorney to 
represent the State in each district, and 
the Attorney-General for the State, the 
Secretary of State and Judges of the Ap- 
pellate Court, sothe people only elected 
their Representative in Congress, the 
Legislature, and Governor and Lieuten- 
Governor, and with all this vast political 
machinery in the hands of the dominant 
party it was a herculean task to oust the 
incumbents or carry the popular vote 
against those wielding it. 

But in 1848-9 a convention to make a 
new Consiitution, and give to the people 
a right to elect county, district and 
state officers, carried by a large majority, 
and in this heated contest for popular 
rights the subject of this article bore an 
active part and contributed largely in 
wresting from the incumbents and giving 
to the people the right to choose their 
own rulers, by the provisions of the 
present Constitution of the State. At 
the first election under the new Consti- 
tution, Judge Williams, in May, 1851, 
was chosen as the Judge of his Judicial 
District, then comprising eleven counties, 
by a large majority, over one of the most 
prominent and popular and able lawyers 
of the district, and who had been a mem- 
ber of the convention and had aided in 
making this popular Constitution. 


The term was for six years, and when 
it was about to expire, so satisfactory had 
been his administration that the opposi- 
tion party vied with his own political 
party for his re-election, and neither 
would tolerate an opposition to him, so 
he was re-elected by the spontaneous and 
united vote of both political parties. 
During his first term the American, or as 
familiarly known, the Know Nothing 
Party, sprang up, the chief object of 
which was to keep all foreigners from 
voting until they had been in the United 
States twenty-one years, and the exclu- 
sion of all Catholics from the offices of 
profit and honor. So repugnant to the 
United States Constitution and so un- 
American did he regard this warfare on 
foreigners and a religious body that he 
again participated in the popular discus- 
sion of the day and had a great influence 
in moulding political sentiment against 
this effort to abridge the religious rights 
of the Catholics, although a strong anti- 
Catholic himself. 

At the Democratic State Convention 
in the winter of 1859-60, he was chosen 
as one of the four delegates to represent 
the State at large in the celebrated 
Charlestown Convention, which met in 
April 1860, at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, each of the eleven congressional 
districts choosing two delegates. In 
this celebrated convention, which dis- 


‘rupted the Democratic party and began 


the secession movement which brought on 
the late civil war, Judge Williams took 
an active part in trying to harmonize the 
Southern and Northern Democracy, and 
when he saw that those representing the 
Gulf States were determined on a disrup- 
tion, that the Republican nominee might 
be elected president, and that thereby 
they could get their states to secede and 
make a Southern Confederacy, he plainly 
told them in a short speech that they 
could not have a peaceable secession but 
would bring on a terrible civil strife 
which would last for years, would cause 
the death of hundreds of thousands of 
the best men of both sections, would ex- 
haust their material wealth, and that they 
would at last come out of the war with 
but one government and no slavery even 
in the states; and then they would see the 
folly of quarelling over the right to have 
slavery in the territories when not a 
single territory could ever become a 
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slave state even under the strongest pro- 
tecting laws, for nature and nature’s God 
had not made them susceptible of slave 
labor, 

Judge Williams remained in the con- 
vention to the last, and was an earnest 
advocate of the election of Stephen A. 
Douglas, but in this disruption the Dem- 
ocratic party lost its prestige, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln was triumphantly elected 
President by the Republicans; and even 
before his inauguration South Carolina 
and other States had seceded, and without 
awaiting to try his administration, the 
Southern Confederacy of the seven Gulf 
States, with its capital at Montgomery, 
Alabama, was formed; which, after the 
secession of Tennesse, North Carolina, 
and Virginia, was removed to Richmond 
in the latter State. 


Judge Williams adhered, however, de- 
votedly to the Union, and although 
himself a slave-holder, became the per- 
sonal and political friend of Mr. Lincoln, 
and was a member of the Baltimore 
Convention, which re-nominated him, 


In the Spring of 1862 he was nomi- 
nated by the Union Convention, which 
met at Henderson, Kentucky, as the can- 
didate for the Appellate Court in the 
Fourth Appellate District, embracing 
twenty-seven counties, in the western 
portion of the State, including the strong 
Southern Rights portion of it. 


This was one of the most exciting and 
hazardous political campaigns ever made 
in the State; so much so that his adver- 
sary, Hiram McElroy, of Union County, 
would not travel or make public ad- 
dresses. But Judge Williams, feeling 
that there was greatly more at stake than 
the office—for it was really a question 
whether Kentucky should abide in the 
Union and furnish her quota of soldiers 
to defend it, or whether she should with- 
draw from it and join the Confederate 
States. The civil war had then become 
flagrant, vast hosts had been marshalled 
for the conflict on both sides. Several 
important battles had been fought 
with varying success; some had re- 
sulted favorable to each party. In 
this excited state of affairs, Judge 
Williams had his appointments published 
and spread broadcast, had to travel 
around with a brace of navy and a brace 
of six-shooters, and had on one occasion 


to speak with his pistols lying on the 
table before him. 

His three compeers on the Appellate 
bench were strongly Southern Rights, 
and their strong political bias found its 
way into every question of a political 
nature, and it often occurred that he 
was driven to a dissenting opinion; but 
the justice of his cause and his indomi- 
table energy and industry enabled him 
to maintain his side against such a major- 
ity. The civil strife brought into requi- 
sition powers never before exercised. It 
opened a new and uncommon field of 
judicial, as well as political disquisition, 
and he being the only Union representa- 
tive on the Appellate Court, the hopes 
and fears of the Union element were 
greatly excited. The industry and abil- 
ity he displayed, however, soon quieted 
their fears and inspired greater confi- 
dence. The war powers of the govern- 
ment, the subject of taxation, and 
church litigation, were among the prom- 
inent class of questions brought before 
the court of last resort in the State. 

The war powers, including the right 
of impressment, conscription, currency 
and military law, and the justification of 
military commanders, appeared before 
the court in various phases, but he 
always took a loyal view of all such 
questions, and abided by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and the laws 
of Congress in pursuance thereof. 

The constitutionality of the Legal 
Tender Act came up early, and was pro- 
nounced unconstitutional by a majority 
of the court, but he prépared a lengthy 
and exhaustive dissenting opinion, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing the consti- 
tutionality of the act finally sustained by 
the United States Supreme Court, very 
much on the line of the argument of 
his dissenting opinion. ‘The right of 
taxation for local purposes was also pre- 
sented in a variety of shapes. Promin- 
ent among these, was the right to tax the 
people of a county indiscriminately, to 
pay substitutes for those who were liable 
to military service and had been drafted 
under the Federal laws. And in a 
separate opinion, fonnd in the case of 
Ferguson vs. Landrum, (1 Bush’s Ky. 
Reports, page 575,) he exhibited the 
unconstitutionality of such a law, in a 
manner which has never been answered, 
and is unanswerable. Yet as_ public 
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sentiment, in the counties obtaining acts 
‘of the Legislature authorizing the bor- 
rowing of money for such purposes, had 
been mainly instrumental in procuring 
such legislation, and.as large amounts 
had been borrowed for such purposes, he 
applied the doctrine of estoppel to all 
such as had been instrumental in ob- 
taining the statutes, had accepted its 
benefits or participated in the loans. 
This application of estoppel took the 
profession of the State by surprise, whilst 
all acknowledged its justice, and this 
application of the doctrine of estoppel 
has been finally recognized as good law 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Daniels vs. Leamey, 102 U..S. 
R. 421, and a quotation is approvingly 
made from Judge Williams’ final opinion, 
found in 5 Bush’s Ky. Reports, 230. 


This question of taxation came up 
again in the case of the City of Louis- 
ville against the Louisville Rolling Mill 
Co., in 3d Bush's Ky. Reports, which 
involved the rights of the city to so im- 
prove the streets as eventually to destroy 
the company’s property at its own ex- 
pense, and Judge Williams so strikingly 
exhibited this as legislative spoilation 
and confiscation under the guise of tax- 
ation, that Chief Justice Cooley, of 
Michigan, in his most excellent work on 
Taxation, has approvingly honored it 
with anextract of about two pages. 


Another phase of this taxation ques- 
tion came up on the law of the State to 
tax the shares of the National Banks. 
The National Banks pooled and _pre- 
sented a test case in Commonwealth of 
Kentucky vs. First National Bank of 
Louisville, found in 4 Bush 99, in which 
Chief Justice Williams so ably and 
strikingly illustrated the constitutionality 
of the State law, and so clearly manifested 
that it did not conflict with the national 
laws, that the case was not appealed to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Yet very soon afterwards the same 
question was passed on by the United 
States Supreme Court, and decided the 
same way. It may be noted in this 
case, that the other three judges, in his 
absence, had determined to decide the 
State law a nullity, but having reached 
the Capitol before the Court announced 
its decision, he succeeeded in bringing 
the Court unanimously to his view of the 


- Opinions. 


case, and thus saved a large revenue to 
the State. , 
Perry, in his work on Trust, has cited 
approvingly several of Judge Williams’ 
It may be remarked as an un- 
common commendation that in the eight 
years service in the Appellate Court of 
Kentucky, with from one thousand to 
twelve hundred cases to adjudicate an- 
nually, not a case in which Judge Williams 
either wrote the opinion or agreed to the 
opinion of the court was finally reversed 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and that every case carried there 
in which he dissented was reversed and 
finally settled on the principles of his 
dissenting opinion, and among these 
was the church litigation, involving the 
Eighth and Walnut Street Presbyterian 
Church in the city of Louisville, worth 
some $50,000. This was one of the fierce 
contests growing out of a division of the 
church on the political questions of the 
civil war ; the minority adhering to the 
Southern cause had a majority of the 
session of the church, also the pastor of 
in charge, whilst the majority adhering 
to the cause of the Union and continuing 
their connection with the old organiza- 
tion, found their church property im- 
periled because of the church court 
being against them, and although that 
venerable, able and loyal chancellor, 
Henry Pirtle, decided for the majority, 
yet, on appeal, the majority of the Appel- 
late Court reversed the chancellor’s de- 
cision and gave the property to the mi- 
nority. The dissenting opinion of Judge 
Williams covers thirty-five pages and is 
one of the most exhaustive opinions on 
church law ever delivered in the State. 
The case finally found its way into the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
where the rights of the majority were 
fully vindicated and the property secured 
to them. Judge Williams’ dissenting 
opinion is to be foundin 2 Bush’s Ky. 
Reports, page 363, in Watson ef a/ vs. 
Avery e¢ af; and the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
in 13 Wallace’s Reports, page 713, Wat- 
son vs. Jones. The altered condition of 
political affairs of the former slave 
States, after the close of the civil war, 
required much new legislation; the old 
prejudices against the African race 
had been intensified and the reformers 
had to meet strong prejudices. In the 
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needed reformation, Judge Williams took 
a prominent part and wrote many articles, 
first under one nom de plume and then 
another, but which were extensively pub- 
lished by the leading journals of the 
State. Prominent among these needed 
measures was the admission of the Negro 
as a witness in all the courts of the State, 
and to the final consummation of this just 
measure Judge Williams gave all the force 
and vim of his logical mind and pen, and 
had several exciting controversies with 
those adhering to old jurisprudence and 
law. 

In 1872, the lawyers of the State 
determined to have a convention at the 
City of Louisville, to consult and indi- 
cate to the Legislature, then in session, 
the most prominent measures necessary 
for their consideration and action. This 
convention, of near five hundred mem- 
bers, included the ablest and most 
learned and substantial members of the 
profession ; indeed, it was said to be the 
ablest and most learned body of men 
ever convened in the State, and excelled 
even the Congress of the United States. 
By common consent and unanimous 
vote, Judge Williams was made the per- 
manent president of the convention. It 
is needless to say that every measure in- 
dicated by this convention was enacted 
by the then Legislature, and not only 
was the African admitted to testify, but 
even parties in the suit were also allowed 
to testify in their own behalf for the first 
time in the State. 

Another measure ably advdcated by 
him through the press was destined to 
slumber until after he had removed from 
the State—that is, the creation of a Su- 
perior Court as an intermediate tribunal 
between the Circuit and Appellate 
Courts, and thus relieve the judges of 
the latter court of labors beyond endur- 
ance. Whilst on the Appellate bench 
he had labored generally from ten to 
twelve hours daily, and often fourteen to 
sixteen of the twenty-four hours, and 
knew that justice to the judges, to the 
State in maintaining the high character 
of its court of last resort, and especially 
to the litigants required this relief. 
This court has now been created on the 
basis advocated by him. 

Judge Williams, having served the 
State as Circuit Court and Appellate 
Court Judge for twenty vears, consecu- 


tively, retired from the bench and from 
office in September, 1870. Having a 
chronic affection of the bronchial tube, 
it became necessary for him to remove 
from the rainy climate of Kentucky to 
some dry but mild climate, and having 
met with several pecuniary losses by the 
civil war and the burning of his dwelling 
and furniture, and literary library of five 
hundred volumes, besides an extensive 
law library, all totally uninsured, and 
having had large sums to pay as security 
for others who had been ruined by the 
civil war, he determined to emigrate to 
Utah, and fixed his residence at Beaver 
City, in August, 1876, and having so 
fixed his residence, he returned to Ken- 
tucky to wind up his business, fully ex- 
pecting to return by the following Janu- 
ary; but.a protracted litigation detained 
him until the winter of 1877-8, and in 
April, 1878, he left Kentucky for the 
City of Beaver; but on arriving at Og- 
den he fell in with the Harris family— 
who were Xentuckians—and Hon. D. H. 
Peery, from Virginia, who induced him 
to consider whether Ogden did not hold 
out brighter prospects as his future home. 
So he remained at the hospitable man- 
sion of D. H. Peery, and enjoyed his 
kind and generous hospitality several 
days, and viewed the city. He went to 
Salt Lake City and formed the acquain- 
tance of Chief Justice Shaffer, Gevernor 
Emery, and Hon. W. H. Hooper, all of 
whom advised him that Ogden was the 
most promising of all of Utah’s coming 
cities, and the best place, in their judg- 
ment, for the practice of the profession. 
As Beaver City was then still 120 miles 
from any railroad, Judge Williams deter- 
mined to locate at Ogden. Soon after 
doing so, F.S. Richards, Esq.—who had 
been raised in the Territory and had 
practiced law several years at Ogden with 
marked success, and who was rated as 
one of Utah’s most promising and rising 
men, proposed a partnership, which was 
readily accepted, and the firm of Rich- 
ards & Williams continued a leading 
and successful practice for three years, 
when the health of Mr. Richards gave 

way to an extent that required repose, 
and he withdrew from the practice in 
the District Courts, but holding the 
offices of County and City Attorney, he 
continued faithfully to discharge the du- 
ties thereof. There had never been a 
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District Court held at Ogden when this 
firm begun, but soon influences were 
brought to bear on the Governor, prom- 
inent among which was this firm, to es- 
tablish one term each year of the District 
Court there. At the succeeding session 
of the Legislative Assembly a bill was 
enacted, taking the five counties of Rich, 
Morgan, Cache, Box Elder and Weber 
from the Third and adding them to the 
First Judicial District, and establishing 
two terms of the Court each year for 
them at the City of Ogden. 

This measure met with heavy opposi- 
tion from parties interested in the courts 
at the City of Salt Lake. Both members 
of this firm gave this measure their con- 
stant and intelligent efforts and influence, 
and but for the tact and talent with which 
it was managed, the measure would have 
been a failure instead of a success. Soon 
after this firm was formed a portion of 
Brigham Young’s children and heirs 
brought a suit against his executors and 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, familiarly known as the Mor- 
mon Church, involving over a mill- 
ion of dollars. This firm was at once 
selected and employed as the repre- 
sentatives of the Church, and con- 
ducted the case with such entire satisfac- 
tion to their employers, that after paying 
the agreed price it voluntarily voted a 
compliment to Judge Williams of two 
hundred dollars in gold. A satisfactory 
compromise was secured, in which this 
firm took a prominent part, and so satis- 
factory had been the labors of this firm 
the Church still continued their employ- 
ment of its members, after the general 
dissolution of the firm, in September, 
1881. It is but justice to each of these 
parties to say that they harmonized in 
every thing whilst the firm continued, 
and after it was dissolved each continued 
unabated his contidence in and friend- 
ship for the other, and are to-day fast 
personal friends, each believing the other 
incapable of a dishonorable act, and 
each having the fullest confidence in the 
ability of the other. 

At the first session of the Forty- 
seventh Congress, what is known as the 
Edmund’s statute was enacted, and ap- 
proved March 22d, 1882, by which all 
adult polygamists were disfranchised and 
put under disabilities to hold office. 
Whilst Judge Williams recognized this 


law as comparatively free from constitu- 
tional objection when a mere prospec- 
tive operation should be given to it, yet 
with a retroactive one was directly in 
conflict, not only with the provisions of 
the United States Constitution, but 
which had met with universal condem- 
nation by all the courts of last resort of 
the American States and the American 
nation, and was condemned by that im- 
mortal declaration which made the 
American people independent of the 
British Empire, and was one of the 
prominent causes which led to the 
Revolutionary war. Up to this time, 
Judge Williams had taken no active part 
in political affairs since his residence in 
the Territory, but believing the attempt 
to disfranchise men for crime, unheard 
and without indictment or trial or 
process of law, he regarded not only as 
ex post facto in adding additional penal- 
ties to acts before committed, but also 
as condemning men without any kind of 
legal process, and especially when ap- 
plied as it was being done, to persons 
whose offense had long since been 
condoned by the statute of limitations, 
and who could never be convicted in a 
court of justice, and also in applying it 
to the first and legal wife who had never 
violated any law but had already been a 
sufferer in seeing her husband take other 
wives; also in applying it to men who 
had long since ceased the practice, and 
many of whom condemned it on all 
proper occasions in unmeasured terms, 
and had done works meet for repentance 
for their earlier habits of life, under the 
honest belief that it was their religious 
duty. 

This measure he considered as an 
attack on the religious liberty of the 
Latter-day Saints, instead of being a 
measure to enforce the laws of the 
United States, and of kindred kind to the 
exploded attempt of the American Party 
to persecute and drive from offices of 
trust and profit the Roman Catholic; 
therefore, as a constitutional, liberty- 
loving citizen, he felt it his imperative 
duty to use his influence in staying this 
tide of unconstitutional religious perse- 
cution, and he took part in the primary 
and county conventions and was selected 
as one of. the six delegates from his 
county to the Territorial Convention, 
which met in the City of Salt Lake, 
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in October 1882, and was by this Terri- 
torial Convention unanimously chosen 
as its temporary chairman. In his ad- 
dress to tine Convention, he fully 
explained why he was there and taking 
part for the first time in the political 
conflicts of the Territory. 

We give the following synopsis of 
his argument. He said that whilst 
he was not only willing, but felt it 
his duty to vindicate, so far as he could, 
the sacred principles of the Constitution 
of his country from a religious prejudice 
and shield all men in the glorious princi- 
ples therein so prominently set out, of 
the right to worship their Maker accord- 
ing to the dictates of their conscience, 
that whilst he did not endorse their 
religious dogmas, yet he regarded the 
Mormon people as sincere and devout 
worshipers as could be found anywhere 
on the American Continent or other 
country, and for all sincere worshipers 
he had a profound respect ; although he 
did not exactly subscribe to the doctrines 
of any church known to him and was a 
member of none, and that whilst they 
nad a perfect right to believe in the 
divinity of their peculiar institution of 
plural or celestial marriage; and for this 
no earthly power, under the benign pro- 
visions of our Constitution, could inflict 
any kind of punishment, or prohibit 
such belief. Yet when they attempted 
to carry their belief into consummation 
by overt acts contrary to the laws of the 
United States, for this the Government 
claimed and would exercise the right of 
punishment; and that the United States 
Supreme Court had put this question of 
its constitutionality finally to rest. 

Whether the Court had decided right- 
fully or wrongfully was no longer an 
open question, for the American States 
had unanimously agreed in the Constitu- 
tion that this Court should be the final 
expounder of the Constitution and the 
laws enacted under it. That they were 
living in the midst of fifty millions of 
people, in the very heart of the nation 
as it were, whose education and preju- 
dices were against this institution, with 
all the powers of enacting, executing and 
administering the laws in their hands; 
and they, with but one hundred and 
twenty thousand in their ‘Territory, 
pressed on all sides, cannot rationally 
expect to resist these mighty forces; 


that nothing but the omnipotent powers 
of God can shield them from being 
ground between the upper and_ nether 
millstones, unless they abandon future 
polygamy and put themselves in harmony 
with the Nation. 

_Let men rave as they please, yet the 
historical facts implicate the Government 
with you in this institution; for when, 
in 1850, President Fillmore appointed 
Brigham Young the first Governor of 
Utah, it was as well known as it is to-day 
that he and this people were polyga- 
mists. And in the full knowledge that 
Mormon Church was sending mission- 
aries in all the States and throughout 
the civilized world preaching this doc- 
trine and getting converts by the thous- 
ands, Congress passed no law against it 
for twelve years; and when the Act of 
1862 was passed it was known that the 
Mormons generally believed it to be un- 
constitutional, and would be so _ pro- 
nounced by the Supreme Court, and with 
this history the Government did not have 
the law tested until 1878, thus allowing 
for a period of twenty-eight years from 
its assuming control over the Territory 
the devotees of this religion to ramify 
their dogmas and involve thousands 
of men and innocent women and chil- 
dren in this institution. Under these 
circumstances it is the height of folly 
and injustice, without regard to its un- 
constitutionality, now at this late day to 
punish these innocent victims with dis- 
franchisement and disabilities, nor will 
it be so potential as to give it a prospec- 
tive operation, for if the young are 
taught that for a violation of the Gov- 
ernment’s laws, in the future, they will 
at once be disfranchised and put under 
disabilities, they would have no large 
crowds of fellow-sufferers to sympathize 
with and comfort them, and the penalties 
would have ten-fold the terrors for them. 

The effort to oust the present incum- 
bents from office without trial for crime, 
without law to justify it, and only a 
forced, unnatural, and unconstitutional 
construction of the Hoar amendment 
to the civil appropriation bill enacted 
in the last days of the first session of the 
Forty-seventh Congress and and ap- 
proved in July, 1882, which simply 
authorized the Governor of the Terri- 
tory to fill such offices as might become 
vacant because of the non-holding of 
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the August election, 1882, on account of 
the interference with the Territorial 
election laws by the provisions of the 
Edmunds bill, which had been enacted 
near four months previously. When by 
the Territorial statutes all the officers 
held for designated periods, and then 
until their successors were elected and 
qualified ; which hold-over clause, as it 
is called, has been uniformly held by the 
Supreme Courts of the States and the 
United States to extend the term until 
the successor is elected and qualified, 
and prevents any vacancy. ae 

By this forced and unconstitutional 
construction of this Hoar amendment, a 
statute that was intended to be conserva- 
tive and to prevent difficulties, was made 
a pretext to revolutionize the whole Ter- 
ritory and the offices, and turned it 
into a most mischievious and aggressive 
measure. 

To escape the evils of alien control 


and alien government you must have 
Statehood, when you will elect your Leg- 
islature, your Governor and your Judges. 
Under a State Constitution adapted to 
your wants and necessities and made by 
your people, then the people will control 
the enactment, the execution and ad- 
ministration of their own laws; and to 
those who have lived under State gov- 
ernments, its blessings are known to be 
incomparable above Territorial govern- 
ments, but this, in all human probability 
you can never enjoy until you place your- 
selves in harmony with the people of the 
great American nation. 


These being Judge Williams’ views 
it was natural that he should act poli- 
tically with any party resisting such ag- 
gressive measures, until more propitious 
times for calm consideration, and consti- 
tional statutes with constitutional con- 
structions placed thereon. 
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In peace, patriotism really consists only in this— 
that everyone sweeps before his own door, minds his 
own business, also learns his own lesson, that it may 
be well with him in his own house.—Goezhe. 


It is not at all uncommon for a 
physician or a nurse when attending a 
patient afflicted with a contagious malady 
to become infected, and the danger of 
defilement is always greater when the 
attendant is negligent of precautions, or 
is in an enteebled state of health. 
Physical soundness is everywhere re- 
garded as a pre-requisite in one whose 
office it 1s to endeavor to restore to pris- 
tine strength the shattered constitution 
of an invalid, first, because it brings to 
the debilitated a superior animal magnet- 
ism and a guaranty of assistance from 
one whose vitality is capable of all ordin- 
ary demands upon-its endurance, and 
also, it diminishes the personal risk 
of the attendant. These facts are so 
well understood that a departure from 
the principle involved is seldom made, 
except under circumstances of a character 
which render intelligent action impracti- 
cable. Inferentially, we have concluded 
that a similiar course should be pursued 
in the treatment of mental invalids, and 
ordinarily we do not place a lunatic in 
charge of the insane. We are told that 


‘If the blind lead the blind, both shall 
fall into the ditch.” We know that the 
sick cannot nurse the sick successfully, 
and we understand that the insane cannot 
intelligently care for the insane, yet 
despite the experience of centuries we 
complacently determine to allay preju- 
dice by the application of prejudice, to 
combat error with error, to overcome 
superstition by superstition, and to erad- 
icate hatred with hatred, and are aston- 
ished at our want of success. All should 
know that szmlia simtlibus curantur is 
an unreliable apothegm in such cases, 
yet the philosophy seems to be very 
prevalent in its influence, and we imme- 
diately follow its suggestion without an 
effort. 

In Utah we have for a long time been 
trying to cure a body of mental and 
moral invalids, and have assiduously 
fought the disease which we have been 
endeavoring to eradicate, but we find 
that the malady has become chronic, and 
we are at last led to enquire if it is not 
contagious, seeing that on close investi- 
gation we are somewhat afflicted our- 
selves. Our chief cause of complaint 
against the majority of the people was 
that they were prejudiced to such a de- 
gree that they would not listen to reason, 
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and that as a consequence they were un- 
American. 

During our attendance we have devel- 
oped in our patients very few symptoms 
of convalescence, and some of us dis- 
cover to our horror, that we have a 
similiar malady, either acquired by con- 
tact with the infected, or else it is the 
natural outgrowth of hereditary mind- 
poisoning, of which we supposed our- 
selves free. 

For a quarter of a century or more it 
has been the common habit of non-Mor- 
mons to denounce the Mormons as 
, or its equivalent. 
So popular had this habit become that 
years ago, a man who had the courage to 
speak a truthful word which happened to 
be favorable to the hated sect, was at 
once declared to be worse if possible 
than the Mormons themselves. 
Thousands of people who have passed 
through Utah, or who have resided here 
for any length of time, have reason to 
hold themselves under deep obligations 
for treatment much more generous than 
they merited. It is often said, with elec- 
tric hght accompaniment, that any per- 
son has as much right here asa Mormon, 
and when that is at once conceded, the 
addendum is made—‘‘and a great deal 
more too.” 

This addendum has been the cause of 
infinite anxiety in Utah. Our Mormon 
friends invented it, and inscribed it on 
their banners in a very injudicious style 
of art, and the later arrivals instead of 
trying to remove the addendum, have 
endeavored to steal the banner and ap- 
propriate it to their own use and benefit. 
It is, as experience has shown, an unfor- 
tunate battle-flag, and it should be at 
once and forever laid away as a relic, to 
be shown only to men and women whose 
hearts and brains have so developed as to 
leave but a very faint indication of mon- 
key origin. 

A short time since, two of the inmates 
of an institution generally conceded to 
be necessary to the well-being of a pro- 
gressive - Christian community, were 
mutually enraged over some matter, and 
they selected the open sunlight of one 
of our streets as a suitable place for the 
ventilation of their personal opinions of 
each other. After some inelegant refer- 
ences to form, face and lack of pecuniary 
strength, one finally called the other by 

aS 


that terrible monosyllabic appellation so 
commonly used by people of the lower 
strata of society. An explosion at once 
occurred, and nothing but the lack of 
proximity prevented the engraving in 
feminine hierogylphics the sentiments of 
one upon the face of the other. No 
further remarks seemed necessary and 
the debate almost immediately ended, 
but it left a lasting impression upon the 
mind of the writer. I have often re- 
marked upon it, and have tried to under- 
stand the condition of mind which 
impels the tongue of one fallen creature 
of exactly similar status with another, to 
taunt her with her profession adopted 
openly and without disguise by each, 
and why such an epithet should have 
such an effect as it did in this instance. 


‘I have often said that if some discerning 


person had kindly suggested that there 
was nothing original in the remark, and 
nothing peculiar in consideration of the 
fact that both were alike, and that it was 
consequently a waste of expletive, the 
discerning person would have _ been 
placed in a position similar to that of an 
honest commentator on the Utah im- 
broglhio—both sides would have con- 
scientiously devoted their best efforts to 
prove that he was worse than either. 

Now if we have fallen to the low estate 
of the unfortunate nymphs du pave, let 
us continue to use towards each other 
the vilest epithets we can, and not en- 
deavor to mend our way, but let us at 
least do as they did in another particular 
—reach as soon as possible the climax of 
abuse, and then pause. The torrent of 
vituperation now running to waste would, 
if rendered aquiform, prove ample for 
the mill-power of the Territory. 

It has become so popular to curse and 
belie the Mormons, that we look for 
abuse just as we do for the sun to shine, 
and the Mormons have become so accus- 
tomed to it that their peace of mind 
would be jeopardized by a temporary 
cessation. The fact that the party who 
does the cursing knows nothing of his 
subject, in no sense lessens his interest, 
or detracts from his capacity as an expert 
in villification. Indeed, it seems that no 
one at all acquainted with the facts, can 
successfully compete with the totally 
ignorant in the higher branches of slan- 
der directed at these unpopular people: 
without thinking of the consequences, 
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without a care for the truthfulness, all 
kinds of stories are circulated to the 
detriment of these peculiar ones, who 
are thus rendered in the minds of the 
people at large a thousand times more 
“peculiar than they are. While talking 
with a member of a recent grand jury, 
the subject of prejudice against the 
Mormons was discussed and he assured 
me that he was not in favor of anything 
wrong and said, ‘‘I am not prejudiced 
against the Mormons, but if I had my 
way I would hang every one of them,” 
and then he expressed a wish that he was 
President Arthur, so that he could settle 
the Mormon question by force of arms 
without delay. Coming from one hold- 
ing the sacred office of a grand juror, 
one who swears to perform his duties 
without fear, favor or affection, such 
remarks only indicate the easy character 
of a downward grade towards inhuman- 
ity. Now it is safe to assert that no 
wrong has been done this gentleman by 
the Mormons, and I have no doubt that 
he would so say, and if pushed for rea- 
sons for such feelings toward the people 
he would be compelled to repeat current 
reports which are largely based on imag- 
ination and supported by malicious 
gossip. Such expressions are so common, 
that it is fashionable to give currency to 
them, and in many circles of our society 
it is absolutely necessary to be able to 
tell something to corroborate the position 
of the numerous anti-Mormon scandal- 
mongers, or expose oneself to an insin- 
uation of ignorance or bribery. These 
remarks apply particularly to the class 
otherwise to be considered the better 
portion of our commnnity—the religious 
element. It is perfectly astonishing with 
what relish an unadulterated falsehood 
about a prominent Mormon is devoured 
by these people who claim to be the 
moral exemplars of this benighted Mor- 
mondom. An odor of pure dirt, though 
it be supposititious, which affords an 
opportunity to these refined and refining 
people, to abuse an unpopular member 
of this unpopular church, is as delectable 
to them, as is a new revelation to the 
devout ones of Mormonism. Truth in 
this connection is never thought of by 
the more enthusiastic followers of the 
Perfect One; it is sufficient that the 
story is bad, and about a Mormon—evi- 
dence enough. ‘This fabrication is then 
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embellished by one or more of the less- 
conscientious, and after being plentifully 
varnished with the slime of religious 
prejudice, is rolled forth to gather all 
kindred filth, which continues to adhere 
until a mountain is created from what 
was originally a bad smell. Among the 
beasts, the carrion-eaters are assigned to 
the lower orders, but among the higher 
order of animals the carrion-eaters are 
allowed to place themselves upon pedes- 
There 
are altogether too many pedestals now 
occupied for the good of Utah, and the 
iconoclasts who shatter them will earn 
the lasting regard of all whose approba- 
tion is worthy of desire. The natural 
result of ignorant or wilful misrepresent- 
ation is the application of inappropriate 
remedial agencies, and good results need 
not be expected. The farcical conclusion 
of many a bombastic coup d’efat is pal- 
pable evidence of the entire lack of 
influence in statesmanship when wrongly 
directed. The old story of the tramp 
who procured entertainment at a hotel 
upon his promise to destroy the rats 
which infested the place, here seems 
apropos. After supper, bed and break- 
fast, the host demanded a commence- 
ment of the extermination. Baring his 
arm to the elbow, and grasping a bar of 
iron furnished by the landlord, he cried 
out majestically, ‘*I am ready—bring on 
your rats!’’ It was evidently an over- 
sight on the part of the landlord, when 
he selected such an_ inappropriate 
remedy, but it was of course due to the 
misrepresentation of the unemployed 
voter, whose necessities overcame his 
conscientiousness. Appeals without num- 
ber have been made to the governing 
power, to furnish the unemployed with 
contracts to exterminate the polygamists, 
and the genial proprietor of the Hotel 
America, has given board and lodging 
to scores of applicants, and at last he 
has given an iron bar, or something 
which looks like one, and the cry now is 
“« We are ready—bring y 
tee y—bring on your polyga- 
Polygamy having been eliminated from 
Utah politics by the late special legisla- 
tion, there is nothing now left about 
which to make an outcry except the 
Church and State polity of the Mormons. 
Out of this, the enemies of the Mormon 
Church are confident of gaining political 
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capital, but their confidence is based up- 
ona myth, as every one of them might 
readily understand if they would but 
listen to the voice of good judgment, 
which simply asks that prejudice stand 
out of its sunlight. Lx niAilo nihil fit. 
It seems strange that the strongest efforts 
made against the religion of the Mormons 
are made by politicians, and that the 
chief and most bitter attacks upon their 
politics are made by the preachers of the 
rival sects, and stranger still that the 
politicians of every degree and preachers 
of doctrines as wide as the poles asunder, 
will unite against the Mormons in com- 
mon warfare. The reason generally as- 
signed for this state of affairs is, that the 
Mormons are so thoroughly depraved 
that they must be regarded as enemies of 
mankind, and as all men of all opinions 
agree that thieves and murderers should 
be punished, so all people should and do 
unite to crush the Mormons. It must by 
this time be apparent to this universally 
organized vigilance committee, that the 
¢Mormonsare capable of enduring a con- 
siderable amount of crushing. They have 
been destroyed time after time; their 
death-blow has been so often struck that 
death-blows have long ago become mon- 
otonous; the overwhelming march of 
progress has so often engulfed them, that 
engulfing has become a necessity to their 
peace of mind. They love to be crushed, 
they are delighted with abuse and are 
never uneasy except during a long-con- 
tinued political calm. The real reason of 
this united onslaught upon the Mormons 
is, that they have been faithful to their 
religion to a phenomenal extent, and 
have trusted in their God witha devotion 
unparalleled in modern times. Such a 
people cannot be comprehended by the 
mere religious parasites of to-day, who 
are attached to the fashionable churches 
as barnacles are attached to the vessels 
which plow the ocean, and who are about 
as capable of giving reasons for ther ad- 
herence. It is of no importance by what 
terms this devotion may be designated, 
the fact remains that they are more earnest 
in their faith, and more united in mutual 
defence, than any other religious or po- 
litical organization which has ever been 
arrayed against them, and as their ene- 
mies discover that they can neither be 
bought, intimidated or converted to any 
of the sickly sentimentalisms of the day, 


the love of God in our pure hearts burns 
with greater fervor, and we desire Al- 
mighty power to damn them to all eter- 
nity—with a few years added. If we 
could use them to our political ends, if 
we could manipulate them as we say 
their leaders do, all would be well; but 
as we cannot, we feel assured that the pe- 
culiar influence wielded over them by their 
spiritual guides, is of a character which 
indicates their superior inferiority, or 
some such quality which we can neither 
define nor understand. 

Because we cannot understand them, 
and because they will listen to the voice 
of their shepherds, we ask the Govern- 
ment to deprive them of the right to 
listen to men of their choice. We ask 
this in a purely philanthropic spirit, be- 
cause we have determined they shall be 
free if we have to enslave them to bring 
it about. As Christians, we hate them 
with such intensity that we fear the loss 
of their souls, unless we save them 
against their wishes. As progressive peo- 
ple, we are determined to bring them to 
our standard if we have to debase them 
to doit. As American citizens, we are 
determined they shall enjoy the blessed 
privileges of sovereignty, even if we 
have to deprive them of every vestige of 
it. Following the example of the Chris- 
tian God, who so loved his son that he 
arranged for his cruel murder, we so love 
the poor, ignorant Mormons that we de- 
liberately and prayerfully arrange for, 
and desire their crucifixion. 

Having assumed ignorance for them, 
we proceed upon the hypothesis, and 
never once imagine that they understand 
our plans, and properly estimate our 
motives. Our false assurances of our de- 
sire for their welfare, our political and 
religious ground-and-lofty-tumbling they 
fully understand, and accept them for 
exactly what they are worth. On a 
Fourth of July or Thanksgiving Day, we 
ostensibly suspend hostilities, but the re- 
maining 363 days of the year (except on 
a few occasions when we are ‘‘stumping”’ 
for their vote) we devote assiduously to 
their destruction, and then we wonder 
why they do not appreciate us. 

We assure them that we seek only their 
freedom, and we disfranchise them to con- 
vince them of it. Now we discover that 
we have not disfranchised a sufficient 
number of them to suit our prrposes, we 
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propose to Americanize the remainder by 
reducing them to alienism. For , the 
purpose of removing the stain from the 
children, we outlaw their parents. We 
declare the result of procreation legiti- 
mate, and the procreator a criminal. 

So as to teach them the right to select 
men to manage their affairs, especial leg- 
islation selects for them a Commission to 
rule over them, in some respects, with 
monarchial arbitrariness. This inquisi- 
torial body proceed to administer our 
sweet will with entire disregard of all 
American principles; and, although they 
conscientiously performed their duties, 
there can be no question that they ex- 
ceeded their powers, unless they were 
endowed with authority of which the 
public knew nothing. From what source 
such authority could rightfully come in 
this country is a question which cannot 
be satisfactorily answered. If some of 
the proceedings of this body are not en- 
tirely unwarranted and arbitrary in the 
extreme, then liberty is only a name and 
justice but a farce. Without doubt, 
however, the Commissioners did as well 
as any other lke number of men would 
have done in this anomalous position, 
but it is to be regretted that there can be 
found five intelligent gentlemen willing 
to accept such a position, simply because 
such offices are created. | Congress, led 
on by interested parties, whose motive 
power is hatred of a sect whose tenacity 
is the result of honest conviction, at last 
enacts a law, good enough in itself, yet 
capable of such distortion as to make it 
outrageous, and every impecunious office- 
seeker in the country at once discovers 
in himself peculiar fitness for the offices 
created, and his patriotism burns for the 
emolument. The good of the nation, 
and the advancement of the people of 
Utah, are matters little thought of by 
the average agitator; if there be a chance 
for cash and notoriety he wants them, 
and no unprotected interest is safe which 
happens to be in the way of his advance- 
ment. Of course there is nothing pe- 
culiar in the Utah agitator; he is known 
everywhere, and many of them have seen 
service almost everywhere before coming 
here, but ‘‘for ways that are dark and 
tricks’’ of peculiar kinds, the situation 
affords finer opportunities than can be 
found in many places. 

The ignorance of the Mormons has 


been the theme of the religious and po- 
litical world for a quarter of a century. 

Any story told in illustration thereof, 

and any statement touching their lack of 
knowledge, no matter how ridiculous or 

untrue, it is at once received and added 

to the list of facts already recorded. If 
we would only think for a moment we 

should certainly realize that it is impos- 

sible for the Mormon people to be the 

ignoramuses they are represented to be. 

There is no religious community In ex- 

istence that has as large a proportion of 
preachers as has the Mormon Church. 

Thousands of the traveling elders have 

visited the great cities of the world for 

the purpose of preaching and managing 

the business of the Church in various 

portions of the globe, and a very large 

proportion of them have of necessity 

acquired two or three languages, and a 

correspondingly broad knowledge of the 

world and its wisdom. There cannot be 

fewer than twenty-five thousand of them 

who have had more or less experience in 

public speaking, and the consequent con-. 
tact with: society incidental to itinerant 

preachers. The statistics of illiteracy 

are very favorable to Utah, so that it is 

sheer folly to charge them with ignor- 

ance. The fact that they have success- 

fully withstood the combined attacks of 
the religious and political world for half 
a century, gives some indication of intel- 

ligence. 

The local sectarians do not hesitate to 
pronounce Mormonism a crime, and 
complacently wonder why the Mormons 
do not take kindly to the definition. 
They continually rail against the Mor- 
mon Church as a political institution 
—that it blends Church and _ State. 
They say it must be destroyed on that 
account, and fervently ask God to 
weaken its influence because of the fact 
that it assumes to dictate the political 
affairs of the Territory. If.it be true 
that Mormonism is a political affair, by 
what authority do the sectarian churches 
interfere therewith, seeing that their 
duties are spiritual only? If the juris- 
diction of the Methodist Church extends 
to the affairs of the Mormon Church and 
the latter is a political institution, then 
Church and State enters into the polity 
of the Methodist Church beyond ques- 
tion, because it is impossible for a church 
to dabble in politics without the inter- 
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mingling of matters belonging to both 
Church and State. So with all other 
spiritual institutions which array them- 
selves against Mormonism, if it be as 
charged. The fact is, it uses its influ- 
ence in matters affecting the public weal, 
exactly as ali other churches and secular 
organizations do, only it is more notice- 
able because of its being overwhelmingly 
in the majority, and more than usually 
harmonious in its action. 

The dishonesty of Mormon office- 
holders is a prolific theme for the ‘‘ outs”’ 
who are anxiously awaiting some political 
revolution to put them in. The financial 
statements of the several divisions of the 
Territory have been held up as samples 
of the incompetency and lack of probity 
on the part of the present incumbents. 
It is safe to say that the management of 
public affairs here is in as honest hands as 
can be found anywhere, but with the spirit 
ordinarily manifested toward anything 
Mormon, there is no doubt that if by 
error the account of the Recording 
Angel had been exchanged for the re- 
ports of some Mormon official, the same 
evidences of fraud would have been de- 
tected, the previous good character of 
the Angel to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

The motto of the anti-Mormons, seems 
to be, ‘‘anything to beat the Church,’’ 
and as a result, nothing is too despicable 
to be pressed into service. Most of the 
abuse applied to the Church is of a char- 
acter entirely unwarranted, and the fact 
is apparent to all intelligent observers 
that many of those who were wavering 
slightly in the faith, have been driven 
back to the strongholds of the Church, 
by the unwise and indecent abuse hurled 
at them by their ‘‘ redeemers.’’ Like all 
other churches, the dominant church of 
Utah has within its folds: many who are 
not entirely pleased with the manage- 
ment, and large numbers who do not 
wholly endorse every detail of doctrine, 
but when they look around them and see 
that the other churches are far less liberal, 
and much more inconsistent considering 
that they accept the Bible as a giude, 
there is no escape for them except into 
the broad pastures of rationialism, with 
which the sanctimonious regenerator of 
Utah is as much at war as with Mormon- 
ism. The average politician regards a 
once intelligent Mormon, whether in or 


out of the Church as an instrument very 
difficult to play upon, and he confidenti- 
ally speaks of such men among his clique 
as being utterly worthless. The phrase 
in common use with reference to the in- 
telligent apostate is altogether too inde- 
cent for repetition. The average preacher 
finds it almost impossible to entrap such 
people with the stale bait used by them, 
so that being too sbrewd, and generally 
too honest to be made the slaves of po- 
litical tricksters or the dupes of specula- 
tive psalm-singers, the out-coming Mor- 
mon has no choice but to remain in the 
church or to cast overboard all his alle- 
giance to any and every form of religious 
or political chicanery, no matter what 
may be its name orclaim. The latter he 
often finds to be too large an undertak- 
ing for his mental calibre, and as a con- 
sequence he remains with the church, 
finding-it less objectionable with all its 
faults than the sham Christianity of the 
present day. 

If the Mormon people -would—and if 
they were less honest they might—em- 
brace the Catholic, Episcopal, Baptist, 
Methodist or Congregational Churches 
and thus lose their identity as a strong 
religious faction, the pastors of the 
several churches would all at once dis- 
cover that they were good honest people, 
and so long as they remained silent in 
regard to the vulnerable points of the 
philosophy inculcated by that particular 
sect, (no matter how great a strain it 
might be upon their hypocrisy) their 
wonderful intelligence would be heralded 
to the four winds of heaven, especially if 
they were as diligent in paying church 
dues, as they now are in paying their 
tithes. If they would yield obedience to 
the dictates of the political wire-pullers 
who ask for their suffrages under the 
threat of slavery, and like dumb cattle 
allow themselves to be driven by politi- 
cal cow-boys to market, all would be 
well, but they will never do it, so long 
as they retain the integrity which in the 
great masses of them is as much a part 
of their nature as is the adipose covering 
of their skeletons. It is not straining a 
point to say, that if ever the Mormon 
people are converted from their present 
faith, it will be done by a class of men 
with a much higher order of intelligence, 
than they have reason to suppose is in 
the possession of their present persecutors. 
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It is often said that it is better to 
‘¢Crush them first, and talk of fairness 
afterwards.’? There might be some 
strategy, if there is no honesty, 1n such 
a proposition if it were clear that they 
can be crushed, but it does not so ap- 
pear. The only vulnerable point, and 
the single one with which the Govern- 
ment can properly interfere, 1s not now a 
part of Mormonism in a political sense. 
Polygamists have been disfranchised, 
and those now holding office will retire 
with the next election. Thus at one fell 
swoop, without any injury to the Mor- 
mon Church, have its enemies defeated 
themselves, because their real object was 
the reduction of the masses to political 
slavery. It cannot now be done, without 
the most flagrant violation of the under- 
lying principles of human freedom. The 
proposition of a provisional government 
for Utah may be entertained, but there 
can now be no substantial reasons given 
‘for its establishment. Even should it be 
adopted, the prime movers would un- 
doubtedly be again defeated in their 
desire to get possession of it, because if 
there were any lucrative positions to be 
awarded, there are claimants of much 
more importance elsewhere. There are 
rendered to the governing party every 
day, but of which we hear nothing, ser- 
vices of a character vastly more to be 
appreciated than anything done by our 
local political lights, brilliant as they 
may appear. To such servants belong 
the spoils, and if there be any they will 
take them, regardless of the offended 
patriotism of the self-important ones who 
air their loyalty so frequently among us. 

If ever the Mormons give political 
assistance to men not of their faith, they 
will select men from’the East or West, or 
from any place but from the impolitic 
clique which now pretends friendship 
towards them, but really seeks their utter 
debasement. 

The following paraphrase from one of 
the creations of the immortal Bard, (and 
one by the by which in general more 
fitly represents the Mormon eater than 
the Mormon) may suggest a reason for 
the lack of love and affection for the 
average anti-Mormon: ‘He hath dis- 
graced me, laughed at my losses, mocked 
at my gains, scorned my _ religion, 
thwarted my bargains, cooled my friends, 
heated mine enemies, and what’s his 


reason? I ama Mormon. Hath nota 
Mormon eyes? Hath not a Mormon 
hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affec- 
tions, passions? fed with the same food, 
hurt with the same weapons, subject to 
the same diseases, heated by the same 
means, warmed and cooled by the same 
winter and summer as the Christian is? 
if you prick us, do we not bleed? if you 
tickle us, do we not laugh? if you poison 
us, do we not die? and if you wrong us, 
shall we not revenge? If we are like you 
in the rest, we will resemble you in that. 
If a Mormon wrong a Christian, what is 
his humility?—revenge. If a Christian 
wrong a Mormon, what should his suf 
ferance be by Christian example?—why, 
revenge. The villiany you teach me, I 
will execute; and it shall go hard 
with you but I will better the 
instruction.’’ There is nothing pleasant 
in the realization of the fact, that the 
spirit which prompts such expressions as 
the above is of the earth, earthy, but 
how exceedingly human they are! This 
is not the Millennium. ‘The Mormons, 
good as they are in many respects, have 
not yet become so Christ-like as their 
enemies wish them to be, but they pos- 
sess fully as many of the attributes of 
The Perfect Man, as do any of the 
purified creatures who so patriotically are 
endeavouring to provoke them into a 
conflict with a nation which is capable 
of politically and physically annihilating 
them, though it is powerless to destroy 
their religion. 

Should a man after looking at the 
comet now in the heavens, express an 
opinion in regard to its movement, which 
did not happen to coincide with that of 
his neighbor, as a general thing nothing ~ 
serious comes of it, but if the same 
party should give an opinion in regard to 
the Creator of the comet, which did not 
meet with the approbation of his friend, 
they are friends no longer, and the more 
orthodox of the two at once desires the 
destruction of the other at any cost. 
Thus it is here, a Mormon may have his 
own idea about the kind of land best 
adapted to the raising of a certain crop, 
and differ ever so widely with his neigh- 
bor and the world in regard to this, or 
other kindred matters and a reasonable 
degree of amity may prevail, but the 
moment he declares that he believes that 
God reveals himself to prophets in 
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modern times, the same as in ancient 
days, his christian brethren declare war 
to the knife. They declare their belief 
in the freedom of the human soul, that 
the gospel has made us free, and that all 
men are free and equal in this land of 
liberty, but they deny that any man is 
free to believe in modern revelation un- 
der any consideration, though he must 
believe in the ancient prophets on pain 
of eternal damnation. Every sect de- 


clares that the great sins of the Mormon - 


people, can only be washed away by the 
peculiar process belonging to that par- 
ticular organization, and that letters pat- 
ent have been issued to them to protect 
the unsophisticated from imposition. 
The constant cry is ‘‘Come to Jesus,” 
(I have often wondered why some of 
them were not honest enough to say ‘‘Go 
to Jesus’’) and as every sect claims to 
have an exclusive control of Him, the 
poor benighted Mormon cannot believe 
all, and pays no attention to any of these 
Christian-peddlers, whose wares are shop- 
worn and whose representations are not 
to be relied upon. 

Think for a moment of the feelings of 
a member,of the Mormon Church who 
is on the verge of apostasy,—through 
any of the causes which give rise toa 
change of opinion, and who is inclined, 
by reason of the constant religious up- 
roar, to make inquiries as to the best 
course to pursue when he leaves the 
Mormons. Having aslight remembrance 
of the dogmas of some popular church, 
perhaps through his youthful experience 
in other lands, when his parents were 
orthodox Methodists, but who, upon 
hearing the new religion and comparing 
its precepts with the Holy Bible which 
they had been taught to revere as an in- 
fallible guide, saw what they believed to 
be a new dispensation of the faith once 
delivered to the Saints, and apostatized 
from their previously-beloved church 
because it seemed too narrow in its con- 
ceptions to satisfy their heart-yearnings ; 
this scion of religious stock looks back- 
ward to the church of his youth. His 
childish recollection gives some pleasant 
incidents connected with his father’s ex- 
perience among the Methodists. He re- 
calls the family dinners to which the 
minister came, and remembers being 
patted on the head by a tall, pleasant- 
faced gentleman, who talked to him 


about God and Heaven, but on second 
thought he also remembers clearly, after 
a dissertation upon hell and its horrors 
by the same gentleman with a sepulchral 
tone of voice, that his childish fears 
were so excited that he was compelled to 
ask his parents that night to allow him 
to sleep in their bed, which they kindly 
granted, because ‘‘the poor little fellow 
was so scared by the preacher.’’ Not- 
withstanding this unpleasant reminis- 
cence, he attends one of the meetings of 
this sect, and is astonished to find that it 
seems nothing at all like his fancy had 
pictured it. Instead of receiving a 
kindly and honest greeting, as one who 
has erred in judgment by a misunder- 
standing of the great plan of salvation, 
he is spurned as a vile Mormon who 
should be placed in the penitentiary, be- 
cause, if he had not committed the 
crimes charged against the Mormon 
Church, he was in the country when it 
was done, and consented to it. He 
generously supposes that this conclusion 
has arisen from the general misrepresen- 
tation of the institution which he knows 
has made a good man of him, and made 
his parents what they are—noble people 
beyond controversy. 

He repeats his visit, and upon closer 
investigation finds that it was no acci- 
dent which brought out the unjust 
accusation, but that a deep seated preju- 
dice amounting almost to a cardinal 
doctrine animates these self-constituted 
herders of the Sheep of Israel, and they 
are so thoroughly convinced that the 
Mormon sheep are diseased beyond re- 
demption that they scatter strychnine 
for them as for the wolves. He sees 
these meek and lowly followers of Jesus 
take the stump against the Mormon 
Church, so that they may thereby have 
a chance to say still meaner things than 
they think it politic to say in their pul- 
pits, and when abuse of a still stronger 
odor seems to be in demand, these 
psalm-singing pietists surrender their 
rostrums to the worldlings of every de- 
gree and invite them to belch forth the 
accumulation of bitterness from dis- 
ordered stomachs, rendered larger by 
reason of smallness of heart, while the 
pastors snap their whips and play ming- 
master to this ‘‘ great moral circus.’ 

Picking up the official organ of this 
sect, the seeker after truth finds Aormon- 
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ism advertised as a crime, and is told that 
fora low sum he can learn all about its 
wickedness, and that a large reduction 
will be made to ministers who subscribe 
for the paper. Upon further examina- 
tion the reader finds that ‘‘ Church and 
State” is laid down as one of the chief 
offences of Mormonism, but he is sur- 
prised to find that this pious periodical 
hoists the name of a political candidate, 
and abuses without stint his rival and 
the political party to which he belongs. 
The power of God is invoked in aid of 
their candidate, and their people are in- 
structed to vote solid against the ranks of 
the enemy, who obey the voice of the 
Mormon priests. Reference is made to 
this one sect and its method simply be- 
cause it is more prominent in its peculi- 
arities than some others, but it illustrates 
the course pursued by nearly all of them. 
In some cases, however, much more 
shrewdness is manifested and a less ob- 
jectionable front is presented. Verily 
and yea! this is a distinction without a 
difference! The truth-seeker readily 
understands that the crime of Mormon- 
ism is its political majority. Its moral 
code is as good or better than that of 
the world in general, and as its chief sin 
has been recently deprived of political 
strength, politicians have nothing further 
to do with it. Socially, if polygamy is 
such a horrid crime, it becomes the duty 
of all good men to set their faces against 
it, and to give such examples in their 
daily lives as will convince these mis- 
guided ones that the practice is debasing. 
The trouble about this affair, however, 
is that the world which affects to be so 
horrified at polygamy is ensnared in sim- 
ilar sinful nets, from which it makes no 
effort to escape, and thus the outcry has 
little moral effect. Polygamy, in the 
minds of honest Mormon men and wo- 
men, has for its object the redemption of 
the world from the horrible effects of 
sexual corruption, and whether it be a 
success Or not. it is clear to the mind of 
any unprejudiced person that efforts are 
sadly needed in that direction. In their 
own minds the Mormons never associate 
polygamy and prostitution, but when 
called upon to explain to people whom 
they regard as carnal-minded, they often 
make comparisons between the two, be- 
cause they feel assured that they are 
on rhe right side even on that case, but 


they really believe that it is a vast im- 
provement upon what we regard as the 
highest form of sexual communion—mo- 
nogamy. Their reasons for this have 
been so often explained that 1t 1s unnec- 
essary for me to quote them, but the 
world at large never thinks it possible for 
reasons to be given in favor of polygamy, 
as it has long ago classed it with other 
forms of sensual debasement. 

, The great trouble with the most of us 
is, that we never think it possible tor the 
Mormons to be in possession of honesty 
and intelligence at the same time. If 
we credit them with honesty, we charge 
them with ignorance, and if we credit 
them with intelligence we charge them 
with dishonesty. Being thus allowed to 
establish our premises, we make argu- 
ments to suit ourselves, whether they 
agree with facts or not. Too often they 
do not. ; 

We are so pure that sometimes we re- 
fuse to shake hands with one who is 
really a friend, under the impression that 
he is a Mormon, and immediately after- 
wards explain that we hate the Mormons 
because of their exclusiveness. 

A short time since I was asked by a 
very intelligent non-Mormon who had 
been here but a few years, to explain the 
reason of the presence of so many crip- 
ples and deformed people in Utah. I 
answered him that my own experience 
had not shown me that the proportion of 
such people to the population was exces- 
sive. He declared that it was, and that 
I ought to knowit. I asked him how he 
had acquired the information. He 
seemed at a loss to explain, when I sug- 
gested that he had probably heard about 
it with other stories in regard to the 
Mormons and unconsciously accepted it 
as true. This he practically admitted, 
but he said he knew it was so, and that 
it was the natural result of polygamy. 
I asked him to name a few cases. This 
he could not do. I begged him to name 
one case which was the result of polyg- 
amy. Hecould not. In answer to his 
question I gave the result of my obser- 
vation and experience, at the same time 
assuring him that I had given the ques- 
tien no special attention, but believed it 
to be as Thad stated. Discovering the 
weakness of his position, he asked, 
‘¢Are youa Mormon?’’ I said whether 
I was or not, it had no bearing upon the 
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case, but for his information I explained 
that I had had no real connection with 
Mormonism since I was fifteen years of 
age. I repeated, ‘‘No, I am not a Mor- 
mon!’’ Immediately losing his temper, 
he said, ‘‘ You must be or you wouldn’t 
talk that way,’’ when I had said nothing 
at all upon the question but what I knew 
to be the simple facts. 

This is a fair sample of the spirit in 
which an investigation of Mormonism is 
generally made. Usually, the investiga- 
tor starts in to prove them murderers, 
thieves, lechers and fanatics, and when 
evidence is not forthcoming, he feels sure 
that they are all he thought they were, 
because he could find nothing to substan- 
tiate it. 

When a Mormon commits a trivial 
wrong, it is at once magnified into a 
horrible crime, and he is charged with it 
in such a way that he can conscientiously 
deny the entire accusation, and as there 
is so much malice and so little truth in 
the indictment he generally escapes, and 
perhaps finally concludes that he really 
was entirely blameless. This is however 
but the natural result of bigotry and 
hate on the part of their persecutors, 
who are nominally sometimes prose- 
cutors. 

President Arthur now comes in for his 
share of abuse, and the Commission are 
soundly berated because in the Presi- 
dent’s Message it is wisely suggested that 
the effects of the recent special legisla- 
tion be awaited, instead of rushing 
madly into further complications. It 
was a foregone conclusion in the minds 
of the Mormon-eaters that the Commis- 
sioners had been purchased by the 
Church, and immediately upon the 
issuance of the certificate to the People’s 
candidate for Delegate, all doubts about 
the matter was removed, and now there 
are quite a large number of them who 
are fully confident that John Taylor has 
bribed the President. It seemed neces- 
sary for me to assure one of these intelli- 
gent reformers that the word patriotism 
was not derived from Pat and riof as he 
seemed to imagine, and when pointed 
to Goethe’s definition, he pronounced 
Goethe a Jack-Mormon. Such men do 
not hesitate to say the most disloyal and 
disrespectful things about the administra- 
tion, and they claim the right to villify 


by virtue of their American citizenship, 
16 


but if a Mormon says anything in a sim- 
ilar vein they at once denounce him as a 
traitor and demand his immediate execu- 
tion. Verily, the human animal is a 
study. 

There is a constant outcry about the 
outrages committed by the Mormons 
years ago, but we hear little about the 
outrages committed upon them every 
day and hour of the present time. They 
submit gracefully and good-naturedly 
to wrong after wrong from which they 
might defend themselves with slight 
effort, and it is really remarkable that- 
they do not effectually crush the contempt- 
ible creatures who so constantly annoy 
them, when the task would be such an 
easy one. Many of their most persis- 
tent tormentors are men of such fragile 
material, that a word in the right place 
would evaporate them, and considering 
that the Mormons know the exact com- 
position of these soluble Deities it is sur- 
prising that they accord them space. 
With reference to this class, the Mor- 
mons say ‘‘ Let them run to the end of 
their course; they can more effectually 
ruin themselves,’’ and the wisdom of this 
let-alone policy has been strikingly mani- 
fested in many prominent instances. Of 
course the Mormons believe their ene- 
mies are thus prostrated by the hand of 
Providence, but the more observant 
readily understand that it was.for the 
lack of common honesty. No fool should 
play the part of a rogue, and the num- 
ber of anti-Mormon fools who have 
dabbled in roguery to their own discom- 
fiture, only adds force to the adage. A 
clear brain is the pre-requisite of a rascal. 

Twelve years ago we cast a vote within 
a few hundreds of what we do now, but 
if a different course had been pursued 
several thousands more of non-Mormons 
would have made their permanent homes 
here instead of being scared away by our 
unnecessary outcries. If one half of the 
statements passing current as facts, were 
true, none of us would care to live here. 
People at a distance imagine Utah to be 
a social, political and religious pande- 
monium, when in fact it is more of a 
paradise, disturbed only by a few fanatics 
on either side, who after all amount to 
but little, and serve only as ‘‘ horrible 
examples.’’ The recent Democratic vic- 
tories have set many of the loyal Utah 
Republicans to speculating on the advisa- 
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bility of holding themselves ready to 
jump either way; the result is, that 
harsher or less harsh measures will be 
urged accordingly as they may deem It 
more to their personal interest. During 
this period of doubt, the Mormons will 
have time to review, and their enemies 
will be left still further behind in the 
chase. Of course, the faithful will at- 
tribute this respite to an interposition of 
Providence, and wiil gain confidence in 
the same ratio as the Mormon-eaters lose 
It. 

Fifty years of experience with a stern 
chase, have given the Mormons much 
knowledge of the tactics of defence, and 
under skilful leadership, they are capable 
of making it interesting for their pur- 
suers for a long time. Their interests 
are of a character calculated to hold 
them together with a loyalty unknown to 
superficialists; they will trust their 
leaders, and professional politicians can- 
not lead them astray. They realize that 
abuse is not argument, and they laugh at 
threats made by impotent zealots who 
swell up with brief authority. They 
allow the wily trickster to set his traps and 
display his tempting bait, but they 
quietly let him alone. They know all 
about churches, and they understand 
much more of politics than is generally 
supposed. ‘They are old birds, and can- 
not be caught with chaff. They can be 
brought more closely into seeming sym- 
pathy with the world by a proper regzme, 
but it cannot be done by force or fanati- 
cism. We profess that our desire is to 
win their respect, and convince them of 
their error; to bring them up to our 
high standard of intelligence and patri- 
otism ; but we proceed in such a manner 
as to make them disbelieve us. It would 
be hard to convince an intelligent child 
that our desire was to make him a great 
man, if we told him that our first course 
would consist in dashing out his brains. 
It is difficult to make these people think 
that we seek their good while we are 
constantly urging their destruction. We 
say we only fight their leaders, but if 
they love their leaders, what then ? 

In my mind, organized religion and 
politics are synonymous, and I consider 
that the word business would convey a 
more correct idea in either case, but the 
great trouble then would be, that the 
stockholders in religion and_ politics 


would demand more business-like man- 
ipulation. The way the matter stands 
now, a few incomprehensible platitudes 
regarding the Deity in one case, and about 
Patriotism in the other, at once allay 
the suspicions of those whose attention 
has been called to irregularities, and not 
realizing that both are simply commercial 
transactions, business rules remain unap- 
plied and the gullible are at rest, but 
the thinkers cannot be so easily disposed 
of. Let us then endeavor to make 
thinkers, not convicts, intelligent men 
and women,- not automata. Instead of 
trying to force people to think just as we 
do, let us invite them to intelligently 
differ. If they do not agree with us, and 
we are offended about it, we must expect 
that they will be offended because we do 
not agree with them. We have no right 
to expect everybody to agree with us. 
The world was not made exclusively for 
our individual use and benefit. 

A very prominent ‘‘ Liberal” com- 
pelled his wife in presence of the crowd 
at the polls to vote against her wishes, 
yet he has no language strong enough to 
condemn the Mormons, who he says, as 
all the other ‘‘Liberals’’ say, control 
their wives similarly. It is wonderful 
that we see ourselves and others so differ- 
ently, with the same eyes. Other 
Churches do the same as the Mormon 
Church in the same particulars; in the 
one case the act is a virtue, in the other 
acrime. It really seems that if we did 
spring from monkeys, some of us did 
not spring far. 

A certain intemperate temperance re- 
former, who recently held the office of 
United States Judge, (and who is also a 
very devout Christian hater of every- 
thing Mormon) said in a public lecture 
in this city that any one who was in any 
way interested in the liquor traffic had 
no rights which any one was bound to 
respect, and of course a little band of 
foolish followers believed him, but did 
that alter the fact that before the law 
this narrow-minded judge stands only 
equal with the class he so maligned? 
Similar things are continually said by 
him and many other people about the 
Mormons, but are their real rights 
thereby affected? In law, they are not, 
although before the mythical “bar of 
public opinion’”’ the people may be figur- 
atively hung, “drawn and quartered. 
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The bitter attacks so constantly made 
by religious and political partisans, have 
drawn into the me/ee many excellent 
people whose love for the right and 
whose earnest desire is ‘‘to assist the 
down-trodden women of Mormonism 
and free the people from the horrible 
grasp of their iniquitous leaders.” If 
these honest opponents of Mormonism 
could but realize that they are only tools 
in the hands of wily fellows who are en- 
deavoring to carve out for themselves 
political fortunes, they would conclude 
to wait until the poor Mormons asked 
for their sympathy and aid, before rush- 
ing offensively to the front and exposing 
their ignorance of the situation. 

The report of the Commissioners 
although tinctured to some extent with 
prejudice against Mormonism has en- 
raged the Mormon-eaters to a terrible 
extent, because it is made in a spirit of 
fairness, and the Commission is now 
classed with the Mormon Priesthood as 
obstructionists and nullifiers, by the so- 
called ‘‘ loyal people’’ of Utah. Out of 
defeat the Mormons have secured a vic- 
tory, by their submission to the recent 
enactment of Congress. By their ‘‘ mas- 
terly inactivity’’ they have drawn the 
sting from the venomous snake of re- 
ligious hatred and left him snapping and 
snarling at his precipitancy. 

The rights of the Mormons remain 
intact, and although abridged in their 
political privileges, they know that no 
American Court of Justice will ever de- 
clare them other than equal before the 
law with any people in the United States. 
The nation cannot afford to do wrong 
even to a Mormon. 

When Franklin said that ‘‘ Every per- 
son of the community, except infants, 
insane persons and criminals, is of com- 
mon right and by the laws of God a free 
man, and entitled to the full enjoyment 
of liberty,’ he spoke as a statesman and 
as an honest American citizen, and when 
he asserted that ‘‘ Liberty or freedom 
consists in having an actual share in the 
appointment of those who frame the 
laws, and who are to be guardians of 
every man, of life, property and peace ; 
for the all of one man is as dear to him 
as the all of another,’ he did not say 
‘‘except the Mormons.’’ Neither must 
we say SO. 

We are constantly declaring to the 


world that polygamy and other objec- 
tionable features of the Mormon Church 
are but the outgrowths of ignorance. If 
we believe what we say, let us remember 
that fools are not philosophers, and as 
we claim to be philosophers let us not be 
fools, and with the hatred of a fool de- 
mand impossibilities, Let us use our 
hearts a little more, and not expect per- 
fection, for if it should suddenly come 
to the Mormons we would not be fit for 
their company. Let us remember that 


The quality of mercy is not strained, 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice blessed ; 
It blesses him that gives and him that takes. 
Though justice be thy plea, remember this— 
That in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation. 


GEORGE A. MEEARs. 


THE, GROUPSIN Lib LONE EV 
CORNER. 


BY JULIA MALTESE BOWRING. 


To deck with flowers the city of the dead, 

How many paced with soft and silent 
tread ; 

The ever dread, the ruthless demon, War, 

In many a throbbing breast had left a 
scar— 

A wound deep hidden at the fond heart’s 
core— 

The grief for the beloved who are no 
more. 


Sweet rose the balmy breath of flowers, 
Like incense of shrine or altar, 
From over the graves of the lost, the 
brave, 
Who only in death could falter. 
They fought by duty’s stern command, 
Though shot and shell were flying— 
Forever hallow’d be the spot 
Where the patriot’s dust is lying, 
Whether it be on the blood-stained field, 
Where comrade hands have laid it, 
Or in tomb with sculptured marble 
decked, 
Where willows, weeping, shade it: 
Nought can disturb its dread repose— 
Not battle’s tone of thunder, 
Nor sobs from the hearts which o’er it 
beat, 
And yet are rent asunder 
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By grief, for sorrows barbs are keen. 
Could infinite weight or measure 
Disclose the woe each mourner felt 
As he bent o’er his buried treasure ? 
Yet one with tottering step was there, 
I likened to December— 
His life by changeful clouds o’ercast, 
Had waned to the merest ember. 
A hundred years had o’er his sky 
Their lights and shadows shifted, 
And, like a frail and shattered bark, 
Still on life’s sea he drifted. 
He paused and leaned on a mossy stone, 
No tears his eyes bedewing, 
But he smiled as he watched a little child 
That grave with flow’rets strewing. 


They both were children: one with face 
So innocent and winning ; 
The other, near iite’s solemn close— 
Or nearer the grand beginning. 
O, Time, thou art beneficent ! 
Didst thou from Elysium borrow 
The elixir wherewith to heal 
Such agony of sorrow 
As once he felt?—but he moved with the 
crowd, 
Too listless e’en for weeping, 
Almost unconscious that the grave 
His only wealth was keeping. 


But many were there who mourned the 
loss 
Of a much-loved son, or a brother ; 
And many who grieved for the grave, far 
away, 
Of a husband or fallen lover. 


Solemn and grand rose 
strains, 
How sad and sweet each number— 
As a woman awoke from her reverie, 
As a dreamer awakes from slumber. 
She brought no fragrant flowers to deck 
The grave where her loved was sleep- 
ing, 
But her smothered sobs, subdued, yet 
strong, 
Kept time with her children’s weeping. 
Only the widow’s weeds were hers, 

The flow’rs of her life had faded; 
And the light of heart had died for aye, 
With the one that grave had shaded. 
Victor, yet vanquished, they brought 

him back,— 
The comrades home returning— 
And nursed with care the feeble spark 
Of life in his bosom burning. 
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O victory thou wert dearly bought ; 
For thy banner proudly flying 
How many valiant lives went out— _ 
And his corse on her couch was lying. 
She listened again to the same weird 
strain, 
That was played at the time they 
parted— 
He to fight for the flag they loved, 
She to live weary-hearted ; 
To ever dream of a stifled groan, 
Of lingering caresses ; 
Of tears that fell from a soldier’s eyes 
On an infant’s golden tresses— 
Was he less a hero because of tears 
That stole like guests forbidden, 
While pangs convulsed his stalwart frame 
By a thought which could not be 
hidden? 
A despot thought, which swayed his soul 
And quickened her heart’s wild beating: 
Thus part we now by the setting sun, 
But where may be the greeting? 
The warrior’s step may lighter be 
By the drum’s tierce charging rattle, 
And his pulses beat with a wilder throb 
Ashe thinks of a coming battle; 
Yet the voice of his heart cannot be 
hushed, 
Though cannons frown before him, 
Till it cease to beat, for the thoughts of 
home 
Like a halo lingers o'er him. 
’Twas thus with him, and he bravely 
fought, 
But agony seemed to bind him 
When he fell, and thoughts of the father- 
less 
And the widow he’d leave behind him 
To pine in vain for the tender tones 
That never more might greet her, 
To fight, with a woman’s puny strength, 
The cares that must ever meet her ; 
To wrestle with poverty’s cruel grip, 
To toil through her ceaseless sorrow, 
And dread lest the food her children eat 
May lessen a meal for the morrow. 


How fair looked the earth that bright 
May morn, 
' In her garb of green and flowers, 
And the sunbeams smiled, as if sorrow 
and death 
Lurked not in all her bowers ; 
And my heart felt faint as by sudden pain 
As I pitied each troubled mourner, 
But I felt anguish, keener far, 
For the group in the lonely corner. 
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In No. 1 of this series on the Men and 
Mines of Park City, the history of the 
great Ontario, with an elaborate descrip- 
tion of the mine and mill, was given 
from the pen of Mr. Byron Groo, ac- 
companied with a distinct paper on the 
Marsac Mining Company and the aims 
of that tireless man, E. P. Ferry, to found 
at the Park a great mining city. In this 
number we introduce some of the men 
of Park City and the mines, illustrative 
of the fact that there are engaged in the 
great mining developments of our Terri- 
tory some men of.first class historical 
reputation, and men generally of well 
known experience and ability in every 
department. We will first introduce a 
man with quite a national reputation in 
his’ line, with the following biographical 
‘sketch: 


COLONEL WILLIAM MONTAGUE FERRY 


Came to Utah in November, 1878, to 
start and take charge of the machinery 
of the Marsac Silver Mill, a twenty 
stamp mill owned by the Marsac Com- 
pany of Park City, E. P. Ferry, Superin- 
tendent. He run this mill as engineer 
so long as it was operated. He then oc- 
cupied himself in prospecting among the 
mountains about Park City, resulting 
in the location of what is known 
as the Jeanette group of mining claims, 
in Thane’s Canyon, and owned by 
himself and Edward P. Ferry of Park 
City, Hon. Thomas W. Ferry of Wash- 
meron D2. C.,ande Harvey «J. Hol- 
lister, Esq., of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Five of these claims were included in 
the Apex mining property upon the con- 
solidation of the several interests form- 
ing that company. 

The work done upon the Jeanette 
group gives promise of valuable deposits 
of ore and a development in the near 
future that will endorse the judiciousness 
of the locations for valuable mines. 

During this present winter the Colonel 
is running a tunnel for development in 
the Apex mining property, under a con- 
tract with the company. Governor Eli 
H. Murray is President, and Hon. 
Arthur L. Thomas, of Salt Lake City, is 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Apex 
Mining Company, and their property lies 
adjoining to and immediately south of 


the now noted Crescent company’s 
mines. 

In 1880, Colonel Ferry planned and 
and put in a system of water works for 
Park City, and is the Superintendent of 
Park City Water Works Company. This 
enterprise has proved of great value to 
the city and is a successful and effective 
means of water supply for protection of 
the city from fire as well as for all 
domestic and sanitary purposes. 

Colonel Ferry is by trade a machinist 
and engineer, and has made many im- 
portant inventions in steam and other 
machinery, as the records of the Patent 
Office show. His more recent patents 
are for steam pumps and other facilities 
for relieving mines of surplus water. 
He has occupied quite a prominent place 
in public life in his native State, Michi- 
gan; a brief outline of his life we give 
as one in which a varied experience 
is grouped, and such as now and then is 
found to have been the portion of not a 
few of our western pioneers. 


Colonel Ferry was born at Michili- 
mackinac, Michigan, in 1824, the eldest 
son of Rev. William M. Ferry, a Presby- 
terian clergyman and missionary among 
the Indians of the then Northwest Ter- 
ritory. In 1834, his father and family 
removed to the present site of the city 
of Grand Haven, Michigan: they being 
the first white settlers in Ottawa County, 
of that State. Grand Haven has been 
the Colonel’s home since that time and 
until his coming to Utah, four years ago. 
His boyhood and manhood are inti- 
mately associated with the history of 
Michigan, and such a frontier life among 
resolute, hardy men, encountering all the 
vicissitudes of a new country, has inten- 
sified the natural force and energy of his 
character. He acquired the trade of a 
machinist and engineer under Demetrius 
Turner, now of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. In 1855 he erected the Ottawa 
Iron Works—a large machine shop and 
and foundry—and engaged extensively 
in the manufacture of steam engines and 
sawing machinery, and has made many 
important improvements, and is recog- 
nized as a first class inventor throughout 
the Union. The records of the Patent 
Office give ample proof of his mechani- 
cal genius. He is noted as a skillful 
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draughtsman as well as a practical 


engineer. ' 

Colonel, Ferry is not a graduate of a 
collegiate institution—but ‘‘ graduated,’ 
as he says, ‘‘in his father’s library,’’ and 
speaks and writes in the French language 
as fluently as in the English. He has 
been all his life a close student of books, 
a close observer of life, and having 
naturally a faculty for graphic descrip- 
tions of men and subjects of current 
interest, and being peculiarly an inde- 
pendent thinker, he has been prominent 
all through his public life as a vigorous, 
forcible writer, having withal a finish and 
terseness that stamps him as a scholar of 
rare abilities. The historical and educa- 
tional societies of Michigan have many 
valuable contributions from his pen, and 
never has a political campaign occurred 
in his State without an enlistment of his 
trenchant articles to awaken interest and 
to aid his party through the public press. 
During the late civil war his contribu- 
tions to army literature, both of humor- 
ous and historical interest, had a wide 
circulation. 

In 1856 he was elected Regent of the 
University of Michigan, which position 
he held until the breaking out of the 
war, in 1861. He then closed his ma- 
chine shop and enlisted as a private in 
the Fourteenth Michigan Infantry, serv- 
ing during the war to its close in various 
grades to that of colonel, when he re- 
turned to Grand Haven and re-engaged 
in the iron and lumber business. For 
ten consecutive years he had charge of 
the mechanical department of the Mich- 
igan state fairs. 

In 1876 Colonel Ferry was elected 
Mayor of the city of Grand Haven,— 
his almost life-long home, and among 
his life-long personal friends;—although 
politically in the minority, yet was 
elected by a large majority. His ser- 
vices as mayor furnished some peculiar- 
ities that will long be remembered there 
to his honor and credit. In 1878 he 
removed to Utah, as before stated. 

Politically, Colonel Ferry is a Demo- 
crat of the old type. In 1870 he wasa 
candidate for Congress from the Fifth 
Congressional District of Michigan, and 
made a strong opponent in the race with 
the late Wilder D. Foster, who, however, 
was elected, though by a greatly reduced 
majority in that strong Republican dis- 


trict. An unusual incident of that can- 
vass was its entire absence of anything 
like ‘‘personalities’’ by the partizans of 
either candidate, through the public 
press or on the stump. ‘Ferry and Fos- 
ter were intimate friends from boyhood, 
and respected and valued each the other, 
so it was well understood that neither 
would tolerate even the semblance of the 
usual political vituperation and clap- 
trap. It must be only a fair contest on, 
strictly political issues, and it was so 
conducted. 

The Chicago Times, of that date, said: 
‘“*The Democrats in the Fifth Congres- 
sional District of Michigan have nomi- 
nated Colonel Wm. M. Ferry for Con- 
gress, and are determined to give hima 
vote that will surprise the country. The 
Colonel served faithfully during the 
whole period of our late civil war, and 
hundreds of soldiers in that Congres- 
sional District will vote for him who 
have hitherto voted on the republican 
side: * * * His opponents concede 
his ability and bear willing testimony to 
his sterling qualities as a man in every 
respect. If the Democrats of the Fifth 
District can send him to Washington 
they will have a man who will occupy a 
front rank among the many able and 
distinguished Democratic members. He 
is a man of tact, with a clear and cool 
head, and is a concise and logical 
Sea kGr amen * 


When the Democratic party swallowed 
Mr. Greeley, the dose was too nauseating 
for the Colonel, as well as to many 
others of the ‘‘ old war-horses,’’ and he 
boldly stood out under the old Demo- 
cratic banner. He was a delegate to the 
National Convention held at Louisville, 
Kentucky, and was chosen secretary of 
that body. In 1872 he received the 
straight Democratic nomination for 
Governor of Michigan and stumped the 
State. From one of his published 
speeches during that campaign we take 
the following words, which, in view of 
the recent resurrection of the Demo- 
cratic party from almost annihilation, 
will serve to illustrate the nerve and 
pluck of Democrats when overwhelm- 
ingly buried in the minority: 


‘Without the press, without election- 
eering funds, against the popular tide, 
and subject to the usual misrepresenta- 
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tion of hungry place-seekers; upon the 
sure foothold of principle and the blessed 
purity and truth of Democracy; without 
a hope of immediate success as a stimu- 
lant to action ;—indeed, without consid- 
ering whether success is necessary at all 
to the existence and life of fundamental 
principles,—hundreds of freemen in this 
County, thousands in this State, and so 
in every County and State in the Re- 
public, there are aggregated thousands 
upon thousands of determined men who 
will not swerve one step from the course 
of true Democracy. They have placed 
the names of Charles O’Conor of New 
York for President, and John Quincy 
Adams of Massachusetts for Vice-Presi- 
dent, as their candidates before the peo- 
ple. This is their protest against the 
transformation of free institutions into 
machinery for the destruction of personal 
and civil liberty. 

‘<The support and votes that this can- 
vass will develop in favor of Democracy 
will be a moral strength and reliance that 
will afford more real hope for the stabil- 
ity and perpetuity of self-government 
than the more numerical strength of our 
opponents. 

‘« We shall transmit to the Presidential 
canvass of 1876 the chain of Democratic 
organization from 1776 unbroken !—each 
link complete and bright, undimned by 
the rust of apathy, and untarnished by 
dishonor! We go before the people con- 
fident that at every poll in the coming 
election will stand men whom no power 
can swerve from a defense of the privi- 
leges they concede to others, nor from 
the duty they owe to themselves! ”’ 


In 1873 Colonel Ferry was appointed 
by Governor John J. Bagley a member 
of the Constitutional Commission for 
framing a new constitution for the State 
of Michigan. This Commission con- 
sisted of men selected from both the 
Republican and Democratic parties, and 
were in session fifty days. 


In the Park City Record of September, 
1881, isa full account of the memorial 
services, held by the citizens generally, 
under the auspices of the Masonic Fra- 
ternity, in honor of the late President 
James A. Garfield. Colonel Ferry de- 
livered the formal address in Masonic 
Hall, and from which we take the fol- 
lowing— 
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‘We, as citizens of Utah—a Territory 
—were not direct participants in that 
contest. Though equally interested in 
the result with all other citizens of the 
Republic, we by law are not allowed a 
vote in such a conflict. For this reason 
doubtless, that campaign has a force in our 
memories much unlike the remembrance 
remaining with those who were combat- 
ants therein. We were ‘‘lookers-on.”’ 


““Two soldiers were candidates for the 
Presidency. In purity of private life, 
in honor, manliness and integrity; in all 
the attributes that tend to dignify and 
ennoble humanity, the one was the peer 
of the other. And yet, notwitstanding 
the life-record of the one who was de- 
feated ; notwithstanding the life-record 
of the one who was the victor, and 
whose grandeur and nobility we are here 
assembled to contemplate and commem- 
orate; yet that campaign was conducted 
on either side—on the stump and 
through the press—with such a degree of 
rancor and malevolent bitterness that 
there was no depth too low to which men 
would not sink to find matter for per- 
sonal abuse and criminal villification. 
We are horror-stricken at the act of the 
cowardly wretch, Guiteau, who took the 
life of our President, and yet we were, 
as a people, either cognizant or partici- 
pants—not merely in a momentary out- 
burst of passion—but in a continuous 
frenzy of purpose, for long months revel- 
ing in as dastardly words and acts against 
the candidates for this high office. ‘As 
ye sow so shall ye reap.” ‘‘ They that sow 
to the wind shall reap the whirlwind !”’ 


“‘Oh, my countrymen! is there not a 
fearful lesson for us to learn? May God 
in His infinite mercy seal to our lives 
the truth that there must be a bound to 
political warfare. There must be a limit 
to the license of the press. There must 
be reverence for honesty and manhood. 
Then, indeed, can we glory in American 
citizenship. Then can we share in the 
grandeur of the great Republic. Then 
can an admiring world commend a land 
where poverty is no bar to place; where 
true manhood is recognized and unas- 
sailed! Shall the sacrifice of James A. 
Garfield be enough?”’ 


We have made the several quotations 
from Colonel Ferry’s pen to illustrate not 
only his readiness of expression on varl- 
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ous subjects, but to note another of the 
many instances occurring in our western 
Territories, where, in charge of the 
complicated machinery of our silver 
mills, and smelters, and in our mines, 
wielding the tools of laborers or super- 
intending vast combinations of business 
interests, are to be found men of brain 
and culture and education, and of rare 
personal energy and force. Men who 
are aiding to establish a basis of govern- 
mental policy here that will conform to 
the principles and life of our great 
Republic. 

Religiously, Colonel Ferry has been 
for many years an Elder in the Presby- 
terian Church, and is an earnest worker 
in the various efforts of Christian philan- 
thropy. Although over sixty years old 
he is in the vigor of his manhood and 
would be taken to be not over forty-five. 


THE MANAGERS OF THE ONTARIO. 


Biographical sketches of the managers 
of the Ontario mine and mill will strik- 
ingly illustrate to the reader the great 
Ontario itself; for, from the general 
superintendent, R. C. Chambers, through 
all the departments, the managers are 
men of vast experience and educated 
ability in their different lines. R. C. 
Chambers was historically embodied in 
the record of the mine itself, already 
published; and now, having recently 
personally visited the great Ontario, we 
can understandingly sketch the managers 
of departments. First in the order of 
our visit we are introduced to 


ENGINEER GRANT. 


The foreman of the Ontario Mill, Mr. 
J. E. Galigher, was away on a hunt, but 
we were told that Mr. Arthur M, Grant, 
the chief engineer of the mill, was in 
charge, from whom the editor could 
obtain subject for his sketches and gen- 
tlemanly courtesy in the inspection of 
the works. 

As soon as we had taken our room at 
the Park Hotel we started for the On- 
tario Mill, which is situated at the foot 
of the hill, about a mile below the mine 
itself. Reaching the Mill, and explain- 
ing that we wished to see Mr. Grant, 
an obliging gentleman guided us around 
in search of him. We found the Chief 
Engineer high aloft among the machin- 


When he 
descended we followed him outside as he 
hurried to the office. for it was impossible 
to hold conversation in the hurly burly 


ery making some repairs. 


of the Mill. In a few words we ex- 
plained the object of our visit, when he 
informed us that something of the ma- 
chinery had broken and he was hasten- 
ing to repair it, but in the morning at 9 
o’clock he would be ready and would 
with pleasure show us around the works. 

Next morning, a little before g o’clock, 
we were at the office and soon after- 
wards Mr. Grant came in and, with that 
unostentatious courtesy which puts a 
visitor at his ease, signified his readiness 
to show us through the works. 

Crossing the road from the office we 
entered the Mill, when Mr. Grant com- 
menced, with most excellent patience, to 
show us every department from story to 
story, explaining the working of the vast 
machinery and the process of the reduc- 
tion of the black-looking ore into the 
beautiful white silver brick which he 
showed us, six of which, we were in- 
formed, the Ontario Mill turns out daily 
when running on its average. Those 
vast works make the visitor dizzy in 
going round to inspect them; the noise 
of their revolutions overpower the ear; 
and the imagination is set thinking of 
the vaster machinery of a world in 
motion as descriptive of the inner work- 
ings of the Ontario Mill. These works 
are kept running night and day. Like 
the machinery of a world the Ontario 
Mill never stops, at least for a long 
period, usually six months: its longest 
run was seven. This ceaseless activity 
of the machinery is kept up by Chief 
Engineer Grant, or in his absence di- 
rected by Mr. J. E. Galigher, the fore- 
man of the Mill. And here it may be 
observed that so thoroughly experienced 
are these heads of departments, that they 
frequently leave to each other the entire 
charge. This was the case on our visit: 
Mr. Grant was in charge. 

Arthur Morris Grant, Chief Engineer 
of the Ontario Mill from its starting, was 
born in Conneuat, Ashtabula County, 
Ohio, December ist, 1840. His father’s 
name was Solyman Ward Grant, his 
mother’s family name, Lucinda Rollo. 
The father came from the Connecticut 
Grants, being a descendant of old Noah 
Grant, General Grant’s line being one 
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branch of the stock. As is well known 
they are of Scotch descent. ‘The father 
of our engineer was born in East Wind- 
sor, Connecticut, but upon his marriage 
and when he was very young, he with his 
brother Elijah removed to the Western 
Reserve, where his son Arthur was born. 
The mother dying when the son was only 
four years of age, the father took his 
motherless children, consisting of two 
boys and a daughter, to their grand- 
mother in Connecticut. There for a 
while at East Windsor, Arthur went to 
school, after which he was taken to New 
York City where he remained for several 
years, when his father removed to Ogdens- 
burg, New York State, taking his son 
with him. 

After leaving school the subject of our 
sketch went to work for the National 
Express Company, being at the time 
about fifteen years of age. He next 
went to work for the Ogdensburg and 
Lake Champlain Railroad Company to 
learn the profession of machinist and 
engineer. He worked for the company 
till the breaking out of the war, in 1861, 
when he enlisted in the Sixteenth 
New York regiment, but was ex- 
changed into the Eighteenth New 
York, in which his brother had en- 
listed. The first general engagement 
in which his regiment took part was that 
of Bull’s Run. He participated in every 
battie fought by the army of the Potomac, 
until after the battle of Chancellorville, 
when his regiment was mustered out of 
service. He was in the seven day’s fight 
in the front of Richmond, and was the 
Lieutenant in command of his company 
when he was mustered out of the service. 

After he came home Lieutenant Grant 
went back to work in the railroad shops, 
as before, where he remained for a while, 
when he concluded he would like to learn 
other branches of the business, and for 
this purpose he removed to Boston. There 
he worked in Donald McKay’s establish- 
ment, building government ships, fitting 
the machines into the gun-boats, after 
which he worked at Alger’s foundry, mak- 
ing cannon. Leaving the foundry he 
worked in another establishment, con- 
structing sewing machines. To make 
himself thoroughly efficient in every 
branch, he worked on every branch of 
machinery, from the sewing machine to 
the marine engine. He also went to the 
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oilcountry, erecting and building oil 
machinery for oil wells ; next returned 
to Boston afd worked for Campbell, 
Whittier im Co. erecting both sta- 
tionary and steam fire engines. While 
there he became acquainted with David 
E. Buel and by him was sent to Austin, 
Nevada. There he commenced his min- 
ing engineering about three miles from 
Austin, on the Ontario, a mine of that 
district owned by a Boston Co., which 
Buel was managing. After the failure of 
this mine Mr. Grant went down with 
Buel to Belmont and took down ma- 
chinery for a ten stamp quartz mill. He 
worked on Highbridge & Transylvania 
until Buel sold out to a San Francisco 
company. He then went to work for the 
Eldorado Company at thesame place put- 
ting in hoisting works. With them he 
stayed abouta year and a halflooking after 
the machinery of their hoisting works, 
which he had put in. The company then 
leased a milland made Mr. Grant foreman 
of it, in addition to his having charge of 
the hoisting machinery. It was here that 
Mr. Grant learned to work silver ore. 

In 1872 he came to Salt Lake City, and 
went from there to Camp Floyd to take 
charge of the Camp Floyd Silver Mining 
Company; next to Omansville, Tintic, 
to put in the machinery of the Wyo- 
ming Silver Mining Company’s mill, 
then being built by Dan Bell, and was 
foreman of the mill for several months 
after it started. Quitting there he came 
to Salt Lake City, and was foreman of 
the Salt Lake Iron Works for about a 
year anda half, until the Salt Lake Iron 
Works closed, after which he went to 
Panamint, California, to put in machin- 
ery for the Surprise Valley Silver Mining 
Company, where he remained for nearly 
a year as foreman of the mill after it 
started. From there he went to Bellville 
in March, 1875, where he was chief en- 
gineer of the two 20-stamp mills of the 
Northern’ Bell Silver Mining Company. 

Now commenced the history of the 
great Ontario. When Dan Bell put up 
the Ontario Mill he wrote to Mr, Grant 
to come and assist him. Upon Dan’s 
plans Grant worked and put in all the 
machinery of this gigantic structure. 
Dan Bell died soon after its completion, 
the Ontario being his last work before 
his departure for that ‘‘ undiscovered 
country.” 
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From the first starting of the Ontario 
Mr. Grant has been its chief engineer, 
and in charge of the vast machinery 
which was elaborately described in our 
last number in an article written by Mr. 
Byron Groo, editor of the Salt Lake 
Herald. We embodied it in our Maca- 
ZINE that it might be preserved 1 in volumes 
of history for its intrinsic historical merit. 
We have not presumed to overwork this 
description, it being all-sufficient; but, 
in amplification of these personal 
sketches, we may repeat the following 
passage from our compeer’s able article: 


‘¢All this intricate machinery, this vast 
combination of shafts, belts, pulleys, 
of fires, furnaces, steam and what-nots, 
which is sending out to the world daily 
thousands of dollars’ worth of silver, is 
under the management of Mr. J. E. 
Galigher, as mill foreman, and Mr. A. 
M. Grant, as chief engineer, whose abil- 
ity and success are but further evidences 
of the penetration and business shrewd- 
ness of the Ontario superintendent, who 
surrounds himself in every department 
of his multitudinous affairs with- able 
lieutenants. The genius, ingenuity, and 
skill of these gentlemen are noticeable, 
not only in the general smoothness with 
which the machinery is operated, but in 
many little inventions which add to the 
effectiveness, the thoroughness, and the 
economy of the mill.” 


Besides his duties at the mill, Mr. 
Grant is also master mechanic of the 
Utah Eastern Railroad, The superin- 
tendence of these combined departments 
signifies a tireless activity, with which but 
few men are constituted to endure. On 
subsequent visits to the mill we found 
Mr. Galigher—who had returned from 
his hunt—in charge, while the engineer 
was now in turn away, hurrying up his 
work on the Utah Eastern. He is also 
running the engineering work of the 
new tunuel, now being constructed to 
carry off the water of the mine. 

Physiologically descriptive of Mr. 
Grant, in closing the sketch, it may be 
observed that he is organically of the 
special type of the engineer. Nature 
created him for engineering work. Like 
poets, our first class engineers are born 
engineers, not made such by the mere 
learning of their trades. It requires a 
special organization of brain to make a 


great engineer, just as it does to make a 
great poet, a great orator, or a great 
philosopher. ‘The engineer, in fact, isa 
typi Lhe eye: ols any experienced 
phrenologist could pick him out in a 
moment. To describe a natural engin- 
eer, organically, you may blend the Gen- 
eral Grant face and head—that is to say, 
the fighting face and. head—with the 
head suggestive of ingenuity and inven- 
tion; or, described in exact phrenological 
terms, the engineer organically possesses 
large destructiveness, large combative- 
ness, and very large constructiveness. 

He is an engine in himself, organically 
constructed to push things through by 
steam and works of iron construction. 
This is what the Ontario Mill itself sug- 
gests. And the fact that Mr. Grant has 
been placed in charge of these works by 
Superintendent Chambers, and has held 
his position from the start, running, 
repairing, and inventing new construc- 
tions to strengthen and perfect the 
working of the machinery, is of itself 
a worthy record. In fine, Mr. Arthur 
M. Grant is a representative of a first 
class mining engineer in his type, as he 
is shown to be in this sketch of his life. 

He is well known throughout the West, 
and in the mining history of Utah he 
is a proper subject for the author’s pen. 


PATRICK KERVIN. 


This gentleman is the foreman of the 
Ontario Mine, which position he has held 
since its first starting. He wasona visit 
to the East, but we obtained notes from 
his brother James Kervin, who is one of 
the assistant foremen. 

Mr. Patrick Kervin was born in the 
County of Wexford, Ireland, in 1837. 
His brother James is three years younger 
than himself. Patrick worked in copper 
and lead mines in Ireland. The brothers 

came to America in 1849 and went to 
Pensylvania and worked in copper and 
lead mines, Patrick came to the coast in 
59. He went to Grass Valley, Nevada 
County, California, where he worked in 
quartz mines. His brother James followed 
him in the spring of ’61 and worked in 
the same mines with his brother. They 
next went to Mexico, where they stopped 
for a year. From thence the brothers 
went to Virginia City, Nevada, and 
worked in the Comstock mine; next to 
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White Pine, in’69, where Patrick was fore- 
man of a mine for George Hurst ; after- 
wards to Kern County, where he had 
charge of a mine, and from there to Cot- 
tonwood, where he had charge of a mine. 
When the great Ontario was opened he 
was engaged by the company to take 
charge as foreman, which he has been ever 
since. Under Mr. Patrick Kervin and 
Mr. R. C. Chambers all the vast mining 
work of the Ontario has been accom- 
plished. James Kerwin came from the 
Comstock about four years ago, since 
which time he has been one of the assistant 
foremen. Of Mr. Patrick Kervin, the 
foreman, Mr. Byron Groo wrote: ‘‘ This 
underground intricacy, this labyrinth of 
tunnels, shafts, stopes and other things 
meaning holes in the ground, is as 
familiar to Mr. P. Kervin, as are the 
rooms, chambers and corridors of the 
old house to him who was born and 
reared therein. Mr, Kervin has been 
the underground foreman of the Ontario 
since there were underground workings, 
and he flits hither and yon at ease, and 
even in the dark, telling glibly what 
kind of ore came from this point, how 
wide was the vein at that, how many feet 
we are beneath the surface, and so on, 
answering readily—sometimes doubtless, 
smilingly—the many perhaps foolish 
questions asked by the verdant visitor. 

i e * Mr. Kervin’s know- 
ledge of geology is of the right kind to 
be reliable and servicable. He is a pick- 
and-gad professor, and can tell what is 
in a mountain a good deal quicker than 
if he had passed a course at Frieburg 
and wore concave glasses with gold bows 
across the bridge of his nose.’’ 


MARTIN CORRELL. 


This gentleman is the surface foreman 
of the Ontario Mine, and is one of the 
old miners of the Pacific coast. He was 
born near the City of Buffalo, State of 
New York on the 27th of July, 1826. He 
comes of the old American stock, his 
family dating long before the revolution. 

Mr. Correll was originally a farmer, 
but he migrated to the Pacific coast for 
the purpose of mining, crossing the 
Plains in’52. He went direct to Cali- 
fornia and engaged first in placer mining, 
but soon afterwards went into quartz 
mining, in which he has had a very ex- 


tensive experience. He had charge in 
the early times of two quartz mines, 
at Grass Valley, California, for C. T. 
Wheeler & Co., of Sacramento, for a 
period of seven years, after which he 
went to Virginia in 1864, where he 
worked upon the Comstock in the famous 
Chollar mine; in ’66 he went East and 
married. He returned from the East in 
"72 and came to Utah, going to Alta, 
where he worked for several months, when 
he was engaged by the Ontario Company. 
He came to this mine on the 19th of Sep- 
tember, 1872, and was first engaged in 
carpentering work, timbering shafts and 
tunnels. He timbered the old shaft No. 
1 and started nearly all the others. For 
the last seven years he has been surface 
foreman of the mine. Visitors find him 


very obliging, which in fact is the case 


with all the managing men. Though 
very unostentatious in his person and learn- 
ing we discovered that Mr. Correll is a 
man of considerable intelligence and well 
acquainted with advanced thoughts and 
advanced men of the age. 

His brother is a minister in the Camp- 
bellite Church, and he himself was brought 
up within the intellectual surroundings of 
such men as Alexander Campbell. He 
remembers the famous discussion between 
Alexander Campbell and the great Robert 
Owen. Of the latter Mr. Correll speaks 
with profound respect while he is himself 
a deep Christian thinker. 

Closing it should be noted that the sur- 
face foreman is a very popular man at 
the mine, which was manifested by the 
recent presentation of a valuable gold- 
headed cane with the monogram ‘‘M, 
C.’’ and the inscription, ‘‘ Presented by 
employees of the Ontario Mine.”’ 


JAMES BROWN. 


In every department of the Ontario the 
visitor is struck with the gigantic magni- 
tude of its works and developmeiuts. 
The engineer department of this mine is 
quite an institution in itself. ‘The chief 
engineer, Mr. James Brown, has no less 
than forty-eight men working under him 
at the present time, machinists, pump 
men, engineers, firemen &c. Under his 
direction there is a fine machine shop for 
doing all classes of work needed in the 
stupendous operations of the mine. All 
the castings are got from Davis & Howe, 
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Salt Lake City, but all the finishing work 
is done at the shop by Mr. Brown and 
his corps of first class machinists. The 
tools, like the mechanics, are also first 
class. There is a 36-inch planer, drill 
press, also lathe and pipe cutter, and one 
12-horse power engine for the running of 
the machinery. A sketch of the chief 
engineer will keep up the same biogra- 
phical character of this Macazine, and 
further illustrate the magnitude of the 
departments and efficiency of the mana- 
gers of the great Ontario. 

James Brown, Chief Engineer of the 
mine was born in Preston, Lancashire, 
England, on the 2d of October, 1836. 
He served his time with John Stevenson, 
the great millwright and engineer of that 
city. When he was twenty years of age 
he left England for America. 1 
at New York he went into the Novelty 
‘Iron Works at that city. There he worked 
seven years on marine and stationery 
work. He left New York for California, 
in 1865, and worked at San Francisco in 
a machine shop on stationery and marine 
work. In ’65 he went to Nevada and 
worked in Silver City Foundry on mill 
and mining work. From there he went 
to Gold Hill and was foreman of the Gold 
Hill Foundry for seven years. He next 
went to the Ophir mine where he was 
chief engineer for two years. While at 
the Ophir he was engaged by Mr. Cham- 
bers to come out to the Ontario as Chief 
Engineer of the mine. He has been 
here two years, during which time the 
new hoisting works of Shaft No. 3 have 
been put in under his direction. The 
position of Mr. Brown is his certificate 
that he is one of the great mining engi- 
neers, a practical workman in every 
branch and a foreman capable of run- 
ning works not surpassed in magnitude in 
any mine in the world. 


WILLIAM SEYMOUR. 


Visiting the machine shop, Engineer 
Brown introduced us to the general ma- 
chinist, who, we discovered by ‘¢ inter- 
viewing,’’ has quite a personal history. 

William Seymour was born in New 
York, on the 6th of May, 1848. He 
was educated in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, which he entered as a naval ap- 
prentice, at the age of sixteen, and re- 
mained there until he was twenty-one. 


Arriving © 


After serving his time he was ten years 
the United States Navy Yard as machin- | 
ist and assistant engineer. He was ship- 
mate and assistant of George W. Mel- 
ville, chief engineer of the ill-fated 
Jeannette, whose name has become fam- 
ous in the history of the De Long expe- 
dition. Seymour was shipmate with 
Melville on board the United States 
steamship Ranger, on the China station. 
He was also in the United States naval 
service in Japan, and while there was a 
correspondent of the Mew York Herald. 
On the Pacific Coast he worked in the 
Government shop at Mare Island. 

Noting the point that Mr, Seymour 
had been a correspondent of the ew 
York Herald, we enquired as a subject, 
‘‘What makes mining a success?’’ ‘*The 
Ontario zs a success,’’ he answered. 
“Why? Because it has first class 
men to manage it. Next, the Ontario 
looks after its works. It has dupli- 
cate parts of all its machinery, and the 
machinery is looked after. There you 
see a lot of brass valves upon which I 
was working when you came in. They 
are a complete set of duplicate valves 
for the pumps. If any pump gave out 
the valves, seventy-two in number, could 
be replaced in twenty minutes, and the 
pump could start right up.” 

Mr. Seymour spoke of other mines 
and their defective management, in- 
stancing one, especially, in which he 
had worked, which, he said, under equal 
management to that of R. C. Chambers, 
would be as successful and pay as large 
dividends as the Ontario. It would not 
be proper for us to name the mine of 
of which he spoke; the point to illus- 
trate is that the splendid management of 
the great mines of the Park is doing 
much to establish the reputation of Utah. 


THE BOSS BLACKSMITH. 


From the machine shop we enter the 
blacksmith shop. ‘There eight men run 
four forges on the day shift and one on 
the night shift. These are also first class 
workmen, 

James Spargo, the boss blacksmith, 
born in the parish of Stithians, Cornwall, 
England, on the roth of April, 1853. 
He was apprenticed in Cornwall in large 
iron works, where he received a thorough 
education as a machine smith. He came 
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to America in ’73, stayed a while in New 
York, then came to the Pacific Coast, 
doing his first work on the Coast in Ne- 
vada, and next in California. He has 
been at the Ontario eight years as boss 
blacksmith. He made the first ‘‘ safety 
cage’’ constructed in Utah, forging it 
with his own hands. 


J. D. MCMILLAN. 


Is the foreman (carpenter) who is put- 
ting in the new hoisting works over in 
No. 3 shaft, working under the firm of 
Salkield & Eckert of San Francisco. He 
has worked under Salkield these last twelve 
years, and has erected all the present 
buildings of the Ontario mine under 
these men. McMillan is a native of 
Prince Edward’s Island, Canada. He 
was born September 2gth, 1844. He 
came to the Pacific Coast in 74, since 
which time he has been principally on 
mining work, the greater part of his work 
being done on the Comstock, under the 
above named firm. 

After the fire at the Ontario, tour years 
ago, Mr. McMillan was sent to put up 
what are now styled the old works, and a 
year ago he was sent to put up thenew 
works—Shaft No.3. The great pump in this 
shaft, which they are now putting in, is 
capable of handling 3,500 gallons per 
minute. The water is to be raised by 
this pump 650 feet where it will empty 
into the new tunnel which they are build- 
ing. It is expected that Shaft No. 3 will 
be ready for work in the spring of 1883. 
Mr. McMillan, both on his father’s and 
mother’s side, is of Scotch descent, his 
parents having come from Scotland when 
they were quite young. : 


NEIL GILLIS. 


We succeeded in obtaining a few bio- 
graphical notes of the assistant foreman 
of the mine before leaving. Neil Gillis was 
born in Halifax, Novia Scotia, December 
7, 1849. In his native place he followed 
mining from boyhood and afterwards in 
the mines of Michigan. In Novia Scotia 
he worked in the Sidney mine, Lingan 
mine, and other coal mines; and in 
Michigan in the Phcenix and other cop- 
per mines, which are the largest copper 
mines in the world. He came to Utah 
in June, 1874, when he was engaged by 
R. C. Chambers for the Ontario. He 


first took a contract in sinking No. 1 
shaft, and three years ago was made as- 
sistant foreman. When the foreman, 
Mr. Patrick Kervin, is away Mr. Gillis 
is in charge with the assistance of Mr. 
James Kervin. Gillis is a man _ of 
ability and address, one whom we should 
pronounce to be arising man in our min- 
ing history. 


jee Be GALIGHHR: 


We regretted not being able to obtain 
notes for a lengthy biographical sketch 
of Joseph E. Galigher, Superintendent of 
the Ontario Mill. Beyond the fact that he 
was an Ohio man and superintendent of 
the mill, we could obtain no certain notes; 
but in Park City one could pick up a 
volume of Mr. Galigher as a gentleman 
and superintendent, He is very popular, 
respected as a man of fine character and 
spoken of as ‘‘the coming Mill Man of 
the Pacific Coast. 


PARIC CIDY HOmE ln. 


Next to the mines the stamina of the 
city is to be met at Park City Hotel. 
Here the majority of the business and 
representative men of the place take their 
meals. The principal visitors to the Park 
also stop at this house. We looked 
through the register book and was sur- 
prised at the amount of daily arrivals of 
visitors to see this wonderful mining dis- 
trict or to do business at Park City. Its 
list of daily arrivals is said to be equal to 
that of the Walker House in Salt Lake 
City. While stopping at this hotel we 
saw familiar faces of commercial men 
from our metropolis and also from Og- 
den. Our distinguished friends of the 
Liberal Party — General Bane, Major 
Bradley and Col. Kaighn—who were out 
on their -electioneering campaign, were 
among the arrivals during our visit. 
Among the representative mining men 
who take their meals at this hotel, we no- 
ticed Edward P. Ferry, President of the 
Crescent Consolidated Mining Company 
—acompany, by the way, which mine host 
assured us was destined to give to Park 
City its future as the great Ontario did 
its foundation and first attraction. At 
the same table may be seen C. H. Withey, 
the superintendent of the Park City 
Smelter, and indeed at every table the 
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observant physiognomist would readily 
recognize the faces of representative men. 

From the men we descend to a notice 
of the tables. They are well supplied 
and the variety invites the appetite. In- 
deed the management seem to take 
special pains to furnish all the varieties 
of meats and delicacies that the country 
affords, while the tables are well attended 
by obliging waiters. The cost to run the 
house isalso ona first class scale. There are, 
besides the proprietors, twelve assistants 
in the establishment; every department is 
well appointed ; there is a hotel bar, as 
respectable and well ordered as that of 
the Walker House, and a first class billiard 
room where the guests while away a pleas- 
ant hour in the evening. In fine, the 
Park City Hotel, under its present propri- 
etors, is well and successfully run—a hotel 
worthy of metropolitan status. 

Of the history of Park City Hotel, it 
may be noted that it was built years ago 
by Mr. L. Simon, who is now of Salt 
Lake City, and it has been added to from 
year to year until it has become the lar- 
gest hotel of any camp in Utah, It 
changed hands last March from Simon to 
H. W. Grey, who took the house under 
favorable circumstances, but became in- 
volved in debt and left the city. It next 
went under the management of Hunter 
& Heald, on the gth of last June, keeping 
so until September 1st, when Heald sold 
out and the firm name became Hunter & 
Robinson, under whose management the 
hotel business of Park City is largely in- 
creasing. 

Keeping up the semi-biographical char- 
acter of our MaGaZINE, we briefly sketch 
the life of Mr. Hunter, the principal of 
the firm and the one with whom the 
visitors are most familiar. 

John Hunter was born in the city of 
Paisley on the 3oth of June, 1852, and is 
of pure Scotch descent, When he was but 
eleven years of age he with his parents 
left Scotland for America, in 1863, The 
family proceeded to the West, and early in 
’64 the father commenced freighting to 
Montana, at which business he kept for 
two yeais. In’66 the family moved to 
Fort Bridger, where the father, mother 
and one brother and sister still reside. 
John, the subject of the sketch, has filled 
various positions in the service of the 
United States. For eight years he was 
wagon-master for the Government, after 


which he was employed as agent for the 
U. P. Railroad, in which position he 
served long and to the satisfaction of the 
company. In the same service he came 
to Park City a year ago, continuing till 
June last, when he took the lease of the 
Park City Hotel and engaged in his pres- 
sent business. Mr. Hunter is quite a 
representative western man, shows much 
the type of a railroad agent, has the 
Scotch face and character and, like all 
representative Scotchmen, is an efficient 
business manager and apt for legitimate 
enterprise. Were the Park City Hotel 
his own property he would even now 
greatly increase its capacity, which he 
expects to do should he purchase it, as 
contemplated in the privilege of the 
lease. Asa hotel keeper Mr. Hunter is 
affable, manly and sound in conversation, 
and as a citizen he is quite a popular 
man at the Park. 

At the Hotel office visitors meet Mr. 
Harry Davis, of New York, chief clerk 
and book-keeper, an intelligent young 
gentleman, who occasionally wields the 
pen as newspaper correspondent. At the 
bar and in the billiard hal] is met Harry 
Russell, of New York, a pleasant, oblig- 
ing gentleman, who served in the war as 
one of Ellsworth’s regiment of Zouaves. 
Connected with the Hotel is the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Office, (H. B. 
Davis, of New York City, manager, ) 
which is quite a convenience to visitors. 


POST OFFICE AND POSTMASTER. 


The Post Office of Park City was estab- 
lished something over four years ago. 
It ranks now as a third class office but 
probably will rank as a second class office 
withina year. The last quarter it issued 
very nearly ten thousand dollars of money 
orders; the last quarter of 1881 the num- 
ber of packages and letters mailed at this 
office exceeded twenty-three thousand. 
It is also the separating office for Wash- 
atch County. The first postmaster ot 
Park City was Fred. W. Hayt; the pres- 
ent postmaster took the office a year ago 
last May. 


ALBION B. EMERY. 


The present postmaster, has been one 
of the representative men of the Liberal 
Party, and is well and favorably known 
among his class in various parts of our 
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Territory. He was born in South Ber- 
wick, York County, State of Maine, 
June 22d, 1846, the very year that the 
Pioneers of this Territory were making 
the first stage of their journey to these 
mountains. Mr. Emery comes of the 
good old American stock, which both the 
Mormon and Gentile founders of these 
Western Statesand Territories are equally 
’ proud of. The Emery family settled in 
Newberg, Massachusetts, as early as the 
year 1635, which was only a few. years 
after the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
The Emery family have principally re- 
mained in New England, but some of 
them, like the subject of thissketch, have 
migrated to the West. And, bythe way, it 
may be observed on this subject of the 
old American stock, that the author in his 
extensive biographical writing upon both 
Mormon and Gentile, has been astonished 
to find how much the blood of the foun- 
ders of the New England States has in 
their descendants innoculated these Pa- 
cific States and Territories. Like the 
fathers, soalso the children—pioneers and 
state founders, and so far deserving of 
mutual respect, whether Mormon or Gen- 
tile, Republican or Democrat. 

Mr. Emery received in his youth a fair 
commercial education, graduating at Co- 
mer’s Commercial College in Boston, in 
the classof 1865. After completing his 
education he commenced to work at the 
carpenter’s trade inJamaica Plain, Massa- 
chusetts. He went to Chicago in ’68, where 
he continued to work at his trade. In No- 
vember of ’69 he came West, going to 
Idaho in the employ of the Government, 
on the Indian Reservation at Fort Hall. 
He came to Utahin August of 1870 and 
in this Territory followed mining with 
indifferent success till September, 1874. 
‘This was the period when the Liberal 
Party, came into power in Tooele County. 
At about this time, in September, Mr. 
Emery was taken sick with the rheumatic 
fever, which compelled him to leave the 
mines and remove to Tooele. In Oct- 
tober, ’74, he was appoinied, by the tri- 
umph of the Liberal Party, County 
Clerk and deputy County Recorder, E. 
S. Foote being Probate Judge. In con- 
nection with the history of the Liberal 
Party it may be observed that Mr. Emery 
has been an active and a prominent mem- 
ber, though not figuring as a political 
leader and an agitator. At the conven- 


tion which met at Salt Lake City in 
1880, to send a delegate to the National 
Convention to nominate a President for 
the United States, Mr. Emery sat as the 
delegate from Bingham. 

_ Returning to the business point of his 
life, we find thatin May,1875, he went into 
the office of the Waterman Smelting Com- 
pany, where he remained till February, 
78. During this time he was a member 
of the grand jury of ’76, which con- 
ducted the examination of the city ac- 
counts of Salt Lake City, Mr. Emery 
being the foreman of that jury. In 76 
he went east to the Centennial, visiting 
his people in Maine. Returning West, 
he went to Arizona in the spring of ’78, 
came again to Utah in the summer, went 
next to Salmon River, Idaho, and re- 
turned to Salt Lake City in the fall, since 
which time he has been keeping books 
for different firms till his appointment to 
the office of Postmaster of Park City. 
He came to the Park in July, 1880, and 
kept books for M. S. Aschhiem, an influ- 
ential Jewish merchant. In May, 1881, 
he was appointed Post Master of Park 
City by the Postmaster General, at 
which time the office ranked as fourth 
class. During his administration it has 
attained the rank of third class. Mr. 
Emery was re-appointed by President 
Arthur, when the post office of Park City 
became a Presidental office. 


DR. DAVID McFALLS, 


A practicing physician and surgeon of 
Park City, Utah, was born 7of-Jnish 
parentage in Morristown, St. Laurence 
County, State of New York, January 
rath, 1824. He was educated in the 
common schools, and graduated at 
Gouverneur Wesleyan Seminary in 1844. 
He taught school, and clerked in a store 


for about two years, and then com- 
menced the study of medicine. He 
attended medical lectures at Albany 
Medical » College, salson at. Castleton 
Medical College, Vermont,  gradua- 
ting fromthe, latter,, June: 14th, 
1849. He commenced the practice of 


his profession in Rossie, St. Laurence 
County, New York, where he had lived 
from boyhood, and soon secured the 
confidence of the people, for being a 
skillful, careful physician and surgeon. 
He was ‘‘ Doctor of the Mine,” of the 
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celebrated Rossie lead mines for eight 
years. In August, 1862, he was com- 
missioned by the Governor-surgeon of 
the One Hundred and Forty-second 
Regiment, New York Volunteers, and 
served in that capacity to the close of 
the war. His regiment did duty in the 
Army of the Potomac, and participated 
in nearly all the battles fought by that 
army. He was at Fort Darling, under 
General Butler; at Coal Harbor, Darby- 
town Crossroads, Chapin’s Farm, Fort 
Harrison, and in the trenches before 
Richmond and Petersburg; also at ‘‘ the 
blowing up of the fort,” under General 
Burnside. 

He was in both expeditions against 
Fort Fisher, North Carolina, the last. of 
which was under General Terry, and had 
the proud satisfaction of seeing the 
rebel flag come down, and the Stars and 
Stripes take its place, amid the shouts 
and cheers of five thousand of our ‘‘Boys 
in Blue.’?’ At the close of the war he 
returned to his home and commenced 
the practice of his profession in his 
native town, where he remained until the 
spring of 1873, when he moved to 
Gouverneur, in the same county, for the 
purpose of practicing medicine, and also 
to secure better educational advantages 
for his children, at Gouverneur Wes- 
leyan Seminary. ; 

The Doctor always had a hking for 
politics, and although originally a Whig, 
he abhorred slavery, and united himself 
with the Republican party at its form- 
ation, attending the first Republican 
County Convention held in St. Laur- 
ence County, as a delegate. He was 
Supervisor of his town for four years, 
and in 1875, was elected member of 
Assembly of the First District of St. 
Laurence County, and re-elected in 
1876, by a majority of 2,477. During 
his term of service in the New York 
Legislature, he was put upon a number 
of important committees, among which 
was chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Health. 

Although engaged in politics to quite 
an extent, he never neglected his profes- 
sion, and always stood in the front rank 
among his professional brethren where 
he lived. Heisa member of the St. Laur- 
ence County Medical Society, and has 
been its president; a member of the 
Medical Association of Northern New 


York, and has been 7¢s president; a 
member of the State Medical Society, 
and has been a delegate to the American 
Medical Association. He has also con- 
tributed many articles to medical litera- 
ture, some of which have been. exten- 
sively copied into other medical journals. 

In the spring of 1879, upon the 
solicitations of many of his old friends | 
and acquaintances who had preceded 
him, he was induced to move to Park 
City, and he has resided there since that 
time, and although he hasconsidered him- 
self quite out of politics since he left his 
native State, still he has been active 
during the late campaign on the side of 
the Liberals. 

His family, consisting of wife, one 
son and one daughter, reside in Gouv- 
erneur, New York. His son graduated 
at Union College, in June, 1881, and is 
now studying law in Judge Abbott’s 
office, Gouverneur. 


PARK CITY BANK. 


There are only five cities in Utah that 
can boast the possession of a bank—Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, Park City, Corinne 
and Provo, and Park City ranks third. 
Corinne was before her in date, but to- 
day in banking transactions Park City 
ranks next to Ogden. 

The Park City Bank was established 
about two years ago by W. B. Dod- 
dridge, C. E.Wurtele and M. L. Hoyt. 
The resident partner and cashier is Mr. 
Hoyt; Doddridge is the General Super- 
intendent of the Utah Northern and 
the Oregon Short Line Railway, and Mr. 
C. Wurtele is the Superintendent of the 
Western Division of the Union Pacific. 
The combination it will be seen is good 
and the bank reliable. The house does 
a general banking business and confines 
itself as much as possible to legitimate 
business. It gives exchanges on any part 
of the world and does all the banking 
business of the place. There is also es- 
tablished in connection with the bank a 
telephone exchange company, with some 
seventy-five subscribers, connecting all 
the mines with the city. The firm has 
fitted up a neat banking house at about 
the centre of the city. Any information 
that may be asked for in relation to any 
of the mines in that camp will be for- 
warded to enquirers and found reliable. 
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Mr. Hoyt has been in Utah and 
Wyoming about fifteen years; in the 
banking business some eight years. He 
came from Ohio to the West, but was 
born in Winchester, State of Indiana, 
December 1st, 1852. ‘The partners are 
young and progressive men. Doddridge 
is well known in the West as a represen- 
tative man, and soalso is Wurtele. 


H. O. YOUNG & SON. 


Among the merchants of Park City 
we found H. O. Young & Son, who 
rank commercially next to Aschhiem, 
the Jew merchant, on the opposite side 
of the street, a little above. Mr. Young 
is one of those Mormon merchants who 
gives proof that the genius of this people 
is not incompatible with sterling inde- 
pendence of character, combined with 
first class commercial enterprise and 
ability. Indeed, this is exactly what was 
shown by W. S.-Godbe and: Henry W. 
Lawrence, at the time when they were 
proud to confess themselves members of 
the Mormon community; and this is a 
pertinent remembrance, for Mr. Young 
was a right hand man of ‘‘ Brother 
Henry’s,’’ for ten years after the occur- 
rence of our Godbeite movement, upon 
which none of us concerned in it ever go 
back, any more than we should upon the 
Mormon community from which we 
sprang. This was the very point of 
brotherhood illustrated in the long-sus- 
tained commercial relations which ex- 
isted between Henry W. Lawrence and 
our friend, the Mormon merchant of 
Park City. 

Hance O. Young was born in Fredrick- 
stad, Norway, October 21st, 1838. At 
the age of eighteen he joined the Mor- 
mon Church, in Norway ; and the follow- 
ing year, 1857, he and his parents left 
their nativé land for America. They 
stopped in Iowa for three years, then 
came to Utah in 1860. Mr. Young has 
had a well developed commercial ex- 
perience since he came to this Territory, 
and was acknowledged by the firm to be 
the best man Kimball & Lawrence ever 
had. In the spring of 1880, with Mr. 
Orson P. Miles, he came to Park City 
and established the present house. Young 
& Miles built the first fire proof building 
in Park City, and theirs was the leading 
house in appearance until the recent 


building of the new store of Mr. Asch- 
18 


hiem. OO, P. Miles sold out to the firm 
of Young & Son, which succeeded the 
firm of Young & Miles, on the ist of 
April, 1882. The house of Young & 
Son does an extensive business with the 
mines, and also handles contracts in 
freighting wood, grain and charcoal. 


ASCHHIEM. 


The leading merchant of Park City is 
Aschhiem, the Jew. He has recently built 
a fine store in the centre of the town, 
which was opened a few weeks ago witha 
full stock of goods, just arrived. . Mr. 
Aschhiem is quite a unique character, ‘a 
man of intellectual culture, well read in 
the history of nations, and of decided 
independent thought and character. He 
would not let us ‘‘write him up” but we 
enjoyed his brief conversation, and* cast 
Aschhiem up in our mind as a type char- 
acter. We spoke of what the Jews had 
done in establishing the commerce of 
Utah. He said, Jennings had done more 
for the commerce of Utah than all the 
Utah Jews put together. This led to the 
last election of Jennings as Mayor and 
our city government. He said, Salt Lake 
City was the best governed city in 
America. We observed, the Liberal 
Party assaults the Mormon rule as the 
worst. He replied, ‘‘it is not just.’’ Peo- 
ple are in the habit of speaking of the 
Jews meanly; but the writer has discov- 
ered that the Jew is ‘‘just.”’ 


THE CRESCENT—-THE HOPE OF THE CITY. 


Everywhere at the Park the Crescent 
Mining Company, which has recently 
been consolidated, with E. P. Ferry, 
president, is spoken of as the hope of 
the city. With the termination of the 
litigation over those valuable mines on 
Rebellion Hill, anew era dawned, ‘The 
success of the Crescent Mining Company 
will bring into operation a score of first — 
class mines in the Park district and much 
capital will be invested from abroad. No 
better man than E. P. Ferry could be in 
our midst to push on these mining enter- 
prises. ‘The Crescent Company has its 
office in Salt Lake City, opposite the 
Wasatch Hotel, where the president of the 
company may be found. 

In future numbers we shall return to 
the Men and Mines of Park City. 


, 
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THE COMMISSIONERS’ REPORT. 


SaLT LAKE City, UTAH, 
November 13, 1882. 


To Hon. Henry M. Teller, Secretary of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
Sir:—The election for Delegate to 

Congress having been held in Utah Ter- 

ritory on the 7th of November, under the 

supervision of this Commission, we deem 
it. proper to report to your Department 
the progress up to this time in the dis- 
charge of our trust. Since our last re- 
port, dated August 31st, we appointed a 
registration officer for each voting pre- 
cinct of the several counties and estab- 
lished some additional polling places, 
with a view of affording proper facilities 
for all legal voters. In order to conform 
the local law as far as possible to the re- 
quirements of the Act of Congress, we 
were obliged to promulgate Rules and 
Regulations for Judges of Election. We 
next appointed Judges of Election, three 
for each polling place, about seven hun- 
dred and fifty in number. The local law 
requires that judges shall be selected from 
both political parties if practicable. Ac- 
cordingly we selected them in general 
from both parties; but in some instances 
we were obliged to appoint all of them 
from the ‘‘ Liberal Party,’ or from the 

‘¢ People’s Party,’’ because there were no 

eligible and qualified persons, so far as 

we were informed, in such precincts, be- 
longing to the other party. Commissions 


were sent to each of the judges (copies , 


of which, together with the rules and 
regulations are herewith inclosed). In 
order to procure such information as we 
deemed useful to the Government, we 
addressed circulars to the registrars, and 
from their responses we learn that the 
total number of registered voters is 33,266 
of whom 18,772 are males, and 14,494 
are females, From their reports it appears 
that about 12,coo men and women are 
excluded from registration by reason of 
polygamy. Several of the counties of 
this Territory are quite large in area, 
some of them over a hundred miles long, 
sparsely inhabited and difficult of access, 
by mail or otherwise. This has oc- 
casioned considerable delay and extra 
exertion in preparing for election and 
receiving the returns. The anomalous 
condition of this country and its people, 


together with the inherent difficulty of 
adjusting the local laws to the acts of 
Congress, are such that they imposed 
upon us great care and deliberation, lest 
on the one hand we should go beyond 
the limits of the law, or on the other 
hand fall short of a vigorous and effec- 
tive discharge of our duties. In the 
absence of instructions or judicial de- 
cisions to aid us in the interpretation of 
the law prescribing our duties, we were 
obliged to consider it for ourselves, and 
in doing so we endeavored to conform to 
the well-known canons for the construc- 
tion of statutes, having a due regard for 
the evident intention of Congress in this 
act, construed with other acts of Con- 
gress 72 pari materia: ‘‘ Polygamist and 
bigamist,’’ and persons ‘‘cohabiting 
with more than one woman,”’ are by 
Section 8 to be excluded from voting and 
holding office. ; 

Immediately upon addressing ourselves 
to the discharge of our duties, we were 
obliged to consider the scope and extent 
of this exclusion. Did Congress intend 
that those only should be excluded who 
at the very time of the registration or 
election were ¢hen living in polygamy or 
‘unlawful cohabitation with more than 
one woman?’’ If so, such a construction 
would render this section a_ perfect 
nullity; the means of evasion are patent 
to the dullest comprehension. We there- 
fore concluded that neither the letter nor 
spirit of the statute required such a nar- 
row construction ; and in our published 
‘Rules and Regulations’’ we gave the 
exclusion a wider scope and application. 
We found that the local law prescribed a 
certain form of oath to be taken by per- 
sons applying to be registered, as voters. 
We adopted this oath verdatim, adding 
a clause in regard to ‘‘polygamy and 
bigamy,’’ and ‘‘unlawful cohabitation,”’ 
which we considered it proper to do in 
order to make the local law conform, as 
far as practicable, to the principles and 
requirements of the Act of Congress. 
In short, we were charged by the Act of 
Congress with the duty of excluding 
from the polls and from eligibility to 
office a certain class of persons. How 
this was to be done was not defined in 
the Act. Were we to exclude only those 
who had been convicted of the crime of 
polygamy in the courts? This construc- 
tion would have been derided by every- 
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body in this Territory. We concluded 
that it was the intention of Congress to 
leave it largely to the discretion of the 
Commission, to determine the means‘of 
discriminating between the legal and 
illegal voters. This we endeavored to 
do in part by the prescribed oath, which 
sets forth the various qualifications of a 
legal voter, those in regard to age, resi- 
dence, citizenship or naturalization, and 
freedom from the disqualifications im- 
posed by the Act of Congress. 

During the week before the November 
election, the Commission made an order 
appointing five gentlemen of character 
and standing as a Board of Canvassers 
of the returns of the election for Dele- 
gate to the Forty-eighth Congress (a 
copy of which order is enclosed herein). 
On the 16th day of November, 1£82, 
the said Board of Canvassers met at the 
rooms of the Commission and canvassed 
the election returns, from which it 
appeared that John T. Caine had received 
23,039 votes, and Philip T. Van Zile 
had received 4,884 votes. John T; 
Caine having received a majority of all 
the legal votes, he was declared duly 
elected and the certificate given accord- 
ingly. 

Having reason to believe that it is ex- 
pected by the Executive that this Com- 
mission will make suggestions as to any 
additional legislation that may be needed 
to carry out the principles of law under 
which the Commission was organized, we 
would state that, in our judgment, a 
marriage law, enacted by Congress, 
would be a sufficient auxiliary in the sup- 
pression of polygamy. It is asserted and 


generally believed by the non-Mormons_ 


in this Territory, that plural marriage is 
practiced. here in secret. We would 
recommend that Congress enact a law, 
declaring all future marriages null and 
void, unless they are contracted and evi- 
denced in the manner provided in the 
Act. For example: that all marriages 
shall be solemnized in certain designated 
public places, and witnessed by such 
persons and registered in such public 
offices, as to make the proof of marriage 
morally certain ; provided also, that the 


person officiating in the marriage cere- | 


mony, together with the parties and wit- 
nesses shall make their affidavits against 
polygamy, and set forth the time and 


place and other particulars relating to the | 


marriage. Or, allow marriages to be 
solemnized in private, but with the like 
guarantees of registration, affidavits, 
witnesses, etc., and in either case pro- 
viding penalties for violation of the act 
by any of the persons concerned therein. 
In making this suggestion, we omit the 
details, which can readily be supplied by 
reference to the marriage acts of most of 
the States. 

In our former report we adverted to 
law of this Territory conferring upon 
women the right of suffrage. his law 
was enacted by the Territorial Legisla- 
ture some twelve-years ago. Of course 
it is competent for Congress to repeal or 
annul this law. Without expressing any 
opinion on the question of woman suf- 
frage in general, we are satisfied that ow- 
ing to the peculiar state of affairs in 
Utah, this law is an obstruction to the 
speedy solution of ‘‘ the vexed question.”’ 

In the prosecution of polygamy cases 
here, it is difficult to prove the first or 
legal marriage. We would suggest, as a 
remedy, that the first or legal wife, be 
declared by act of Congress, a competent 
witness in such prosecutions. 

Under the act of Congress, by virtue 
of whose provisions this Commission 
was appointed, the people of Utah ap- 
pear to be put upon probation, until a 
Legislative Assembly, elected under the 
provisions of the act, shall meet and pass 
the requisite laws concerning registration 
and election. 

The election for members of the Leg- 
islative Assembly shall be held next 
August ; and that body will hold its next 
session in January, 1884. It is to be 
hoped that it will comprise a sufficient 
number of members who will be disposed 
to bring this Territory into harmony 
with the sentiments of the people of 
other parts of the country. 

We have been engaged in the dis- 
charge of our trust only a few months, 
not long enough to fully test the opera- 
tion of the law, as to its ultimate results. 
But so far, it has been a decided suc- 
cess, 1n excluding polygamists from the 
exercise of suffrage; and we are of the 

opinion that the steady and contin- 
ued enforcement of the law will place 
polygamy in a condition of gradual ex- 
tinction, and that the domination that is 
complained of by non-Mormons in Utah 
and elsewhere will, at no distant day, be 
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much ameliorated. In accepting the 
trust committed to us, it was not expect- 
ed by the Commission, and we supposed, 
not anticipated by Congress, nor the 
Executive Department of the Govern- 
ment, that the desired. results would 
be accomplhished at. once, nor in the brief 
space of a few months; but there is rea- 
son to.believe that the operation of this 
law, and other influences, are setting 
strongly in the direction of reform ; and 
that the hitherto dominant faction will 
be supplanted by ‘‘Young Utah”’ in the 
control of public affairs. 


Our attention has been called to the 
propriety of» our recommending Con- 
gressional legislation of a radical char- 
acter. But we are not inclined to. advise 
such measures, unless upon further obser- 
vation and experience the wisdom and 
necessity of such legislation shall be 
demonstrated. he 

The area of this Territory is 84,000 
square miles. The population is about 
150,000, about 40,000 being non-Mor- 
mons, many of whom are so-called apos- 
tates from the Mormon Church. ‘The 
people are generally engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits. Prior to the comple- 
tion of the Union Pacific and Central 
Pacific railroads there were very few 
non-Mormon residents in the Territory. 

Since 1869 the business of mining has 
become an important interest, and from 
that time the total output is over 
$60,000,060 in silver, lead and gold. 
There are also valuable deposits of coal, 
iron, copper, and: other minerals. The 
mines give employment to a great many 
persons, and have been the means of 
attracting a large non-Mormon popula- 
tion to the Territory. 


Many of the non-Mormons (or Gen- 
tiles) are doing a prosperous business in 
banking, mining and mercantile pur- 
suits. 


The legislation of Congress, as we 
understand it, is not enacted against the 
religion of any portion of the people of 
this Territory... The law under which we 
are acting is directed against the crime 
of polygamy, for the extirpation of 
which this Commission will freely use 
all the powers delegated to us, and will 
from. time to time, suggest to the Gov- 
ernment such supplemental legislation as 


may aid in suppressing this reproach to 


the civilization of this age and country. 
We trust that this object will be accom- 
plished, without resorting to measures 
destructive to local self-government, 
punishing the whole people, the innocent 
as well as the guilty with political ostra- 
cism. At all events, we are unwilling to 
advise such a course, until the Act of 
Congress under which we are acting, 
shall be more fully tested. Besides, a 
proper respect for the legislative branch 
of the Government, would restrain us 
from impeaching the wisdom of their 
enactment, at the very threshold of the 
work committed to us, and long before 
the time. ‘expressed in the Act of 
Congress. 

If, however, the next session of. the 
Legislative Assembly, elected under the 
Act of Congress, shall fail to respond to 
the will of the Nation, Congress should 
have no hesitation in using extraordinary 
measures to compel the people, of this 
Territory to obey the laws’ of the land. 

For the Commission, 
ALEX. RAMSEY, 
Chairman. 


; THE VICTORIAN ERA. 


BY HANNAH T. KING. 


I believe I may say without fear of eon- 
tradiction, that Queen Victoria has been 
and is the most popular sovereign of her 
era, and the same may be said of her 
government. © Her reign has been agree- 
able to her name, for victory has crowned 
every enterprise of the same; she has 
been surrounded by men of patriotic 
character, of broad brains and large 
hearts, and she has shown, upon all oc- 
casions, that she realized their calibre 
and ability, and has been one with them, 
still ever holding her high position and 
prerogative, of which I believe her strong 
will and. good common sense has ren- 
dered her capable of doing at all times; 
she has given proof of this on a few oc- 
casions, when she felt her evmne was too 
officiously touched, or the purple too 
rudely invaded; and this glorifies her 
position. Had Solomon, ‘the wisest 
of men,’’ done this, he had never fallen 
so abjectly, 

The early years of her reign, especially 
in her domestic life, were those literally 
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of poetry and romance; her. life was 
absolutely above the common lot of hu- 
manity. She had married the man of her 
choice, and their association together as 
children, when he visited England, his re- 
turn home, and again after some years 
paying another visit, when their intimacy 
was renewed, and they had every oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with each 
other’s character and predilections, were 
all so unusual in the preludes of royal 
marriages, that it looked like. destiny. 


Yet, of course there were agents that - 


desired an alliance with the queen elect, 
and who worked for:that purpose, and 
with the best and purest of motives. Her 
uncle, her mother’s brother, Prince Leo- 
pold, (subsequently King of Belgium) 
being one of these=agents ; he had been 
the happy husband of the Princess Char- 
lotte, the daughter of George the Fourth 
- and Caroline of Brunswick, and but for 
her sad, early death, would have stood 
precisely in the same ‘position as_ his 
nephew, Prince Albert, stood. On their 
marriage the government gave them 
Claremont asa residence, and there many 
of the infant years of. Victoria were 
passed, Prince Leopold proving himself 
a foster father-to the young sovereign in 
embryo; here she says, her happiest, 
childish days were passed. 

I return. to my, remark that hers 
seemed above the common lot. She bore 
children almost without suffering; they 


were finely formed, healthy children, 


and I never heard of sickness being in 
their household; she loved her husband 
with a degree of worship, and. he was 
worthy of it; she had the proudest na- 
tion in the world at her feet; for truly 
the chivalry of ancient times seemed re- 
vived and exhibited by the: English peo- 
ple at that time; the men felt she was 
the lady of their-choice, and the women 
embraced her in their hearts as their 
sovereign queen, and felt as though the 
grandeur and the glory of that noble 
woman reflected back on them—and 
it did! Had she indeed been the ‘‘Lord’s 
anointed’’ she could have received no 
more loyal homage than she. did in 
every move she made. 

She was an accomplished:equestrienne, 
and before her marriage a cavalcade of 
ladies. and gentlemen issued from the 
palace gates every day, to take their joy- 
ous ride around the beautiful environs. 


The most fearless and accomplished 
horsewoman in England, a_baronet’s 
daughter, was engaged to ride and train 
the horses Her Majesty had chosen for 
her own use, a groom always accompany- 
ing the lady in her exercises; when she 
pronounced the horse, or rather his edu- 
cation, complete, he was led out for the 
Queen’s use and approval. Her Majesty 
was fond of reviewing her soldiers, and 
was never absent from such events, which 
gave an inspiration to such scenes. At 
this time of her life she seemed to wear 
a crown of roses, entirely without thorns. 
Prince Albert shared in these fond na- 
tional feelings, for the country loved 
him for the wise course he took in ever 
remaining neutral in all affairs of gov- 
ernment; if he ever did influence the 
Queen it was for a national good. A 
few years after their marriage he was 
elected Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, the oldest in the world! 
The Queen accompanied him, and all 
the county families rose up en masse to 
rally round her and her consort: noth- 
ing could exceed the enthusiasm, and 
yet respectful devotion displayed on that 
occasion. One hundred of the flower of 
the yeomanry of the county were appoint- 
ed to meet the royal party at the station, 
and as a guard of honor escort it into’ 
the town, their horses were most of them 
finely trained hunters, and they were a 
body of men to be proud of. The en- 
trance of the cortege into the fine old 
town, with its world-renowned buildings, 
magnificent in their grand old architec- 
ture, and the immortal reminiscences 
attached thereto, was a sight never to be 
forgotten ; firing of cannon announced 
it, and better still, and sweeter, were the 
bells of St. Mary’s, the - University 
Church, first the firing. of them, and 
then floating off into the’sweectest music 
bells;are capable-of giving; the caval- 
cade passed on’ to Trinity College, 
passed through its fine old gates of the 
most elaborate iron work, all was per- 
fectly visible to outsiders, even tothe 
alighting. 

Trinity Lodge is a royal. residence of 
the sovereign when visiting the Univer- 
sity, therefore she took possession of her 
own. Doctor Whewell, the world-re- 
nowned mathematician, was then Master 
of Trinity College, and of course inhab- 
ited ‘‘ The Lodge.’’ » Mr.-Norton, the 
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gentleman. controller of the Queen’s 
household, preceded Her Majesty by a 
day or two to see that the needful prep- 
arations were all made, and one was to 
wait upon Mrs. Whewell and inform her 
of the etiquette it would be necessary 
for her to observe, viz; that she must 
not attempt to ‘‘receive’’ the Queen, as 
" it was virtually her own residence; con- 
sequently she and the Doctor retired, 
and in due time the Queen received 
them as her most honored visitors. 

The day of the installation was one to 
be remembered. Every house and street 
was crowded with visitors. The Senate 
House was the scene of the inaugura- 
tion; none but the creme de la creme 
were admitted, and they only by tickets.. 
It is as large as our large Tabernacle, 
with gallery all round, the students and 
Bachelors of Art occupying it, with 
wranglers, senior wranglers, and young 
masters of art. On leaving, all, of 
course, were standing, waving hats 
and academical caps, and ladies their 
handkerchiefs. The Queen’s graceful 
deportment was the subject of general 
comment; as she literally bowed herself 
out of that august assembly, never turn- 
ing her back till outside the door. There 
no guards were needed; as they left 
the Senate House a phalanx of loving 
and devoted people formed the passage 
of her egress. Prince Albert wearing 
the beautiful academical robe of black 
silk, heavily embroidered in gold, with cap 
and tassel of the same rich materials ; the 
Queen wearing a Honiton lace dress and 
veil, as she always wears home manufac- 
ture, which of course includes the richest 
fabrics of her Indian possessions, passed 
down smiling and bowing to all, the hap- 
piest of the happy, and looking more of 
heaven than earth! So ends a chapter 
which now is history. 

Back steps are sometimes necessary to 
propel us forward, and it seems I rather 
deal in this mode of proceeding, for I 
find I must retrograde a little in this era 
of Victoria. I have spoken in my last 
section of Prince Albert visiting England, 
and the association of the cousins; but 
the Queen took an opportunity to inform 
her Uncle of Belgium that she thought 
herself too young for any engagement and 
wished all such to be waived for two or 
three years. Prince Albert was also no- 
tified to this effect, she being little more 


than eighteen, with the weight of a great 
and mighty empire upon her shoulders. 
Of course, all had to obey this decision ; 
and it seemed a wise one. In October, 
1839, Prince Albert and his brother again 
visited England, their destination being 
that fine old castle of Windsor, built by 
the Empress Maude, which received the 
young Princes, and the Queen herself re- 
ceived them at the top of the royal stair- 
case, amid all the magnificence of the 
noble domain, as though they had been 
Emperors. A noble circle of visitors | 
were assembled to meet them, who were 
all on the gz wive to see how the royal 
cousins bore each other’s society. Prince 
Albert was then a fine-grown, handsome 
young man, with a countenance indicative 
of his character—gentteness, deep thought 
and high intelligence were stamped upon 
his expressive features. All were at once 
charmed with his appearance and man- 
ners, which bespoke high purpose and con- 
scientiousness. The visit proved a happy 
one. The brothers had arrived on the 
8th of October, and though it was under- 
stood that all love-making was prohibited, 
about the 15tha change had come, still 
it was no small matter to address the 
Queen regnant of England, the path was 
an intricate one; what had to be said 
must be said by her, not by him—a ne- 
cessity of etiquette. The Queen sent for 
him to her boudoir. He is ushered in by 
a footman, and the door is closed. Then 
of course propriety did not cease, but 
probably extreme etiquette did; love told 
his own tale and was intelligible to both ; 
and when they emerged from that room 
arm in arm it was visible to all that the 
halo of love encircled them, and they 
had become one! 

And now another trying scene had to 
be gone ‘through, in which she was the 
principal actor—she had to meet her 
Lords in council, to announce to them 
her intention to receive Pritice Albert as 
her Consort, and felt it her duty to ap- 
prize them of her decision ; feeling, she 
added, that she would be increasing the 
happiness and prosperity of her country 
by such a step, etc. Imagine, my young 
readers! these were unique and mighty 
ordeals for a girl of eighteen to pass 
through. But in all such great events, it 
was remarked in every paper throughout 
the country, how collected and how dig- 
nified was her deportment at such times, 
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the only indication of emotion was her 
extreme pallor; and at her coronation the 
diamond stomacher she wore trembled 
glitteringly betraying the pulsation of her 
whole system. Though in the midst of a 
crowd of loving subjects, she yet literally 
had to stand alone through all. Think 
of it, and bless the girl for her courageous 
nobility ! 

_ Iwill here relate a circumstance that 
was lovingly reiterated at the time all 
through the country, as a trait of her 
womanly amiability. At one part of the 
coronation, when she had _ passed all 
the ceremonies, the crown placed upon 
her head, and she was seated alone upon 
the throne, the great officers of state 
make their obeisance to the sovereign 
kneeling on one knee; the dais on which 
the throne was placed had to be ascended 
by two or three steps, and a very old and 
infirm nobleman slightly tripped and 
nearly fell. The Queen actually impul- 
sively sprang from her seat as though to 
help him. Of course, in a moment at- 
tendance was at hand, and all went on 
as though nothing had happened; but 
the action was lauded by all, far and 
near. Yes, Victoria has ever been a nat- 
ural woman ! 

The childhood of Queen Victoria had 
been spent in comparative seclusion, and 
without ostentation of any sort. Her 
mother, the Duchess of Kent, was a wise, 
judicious parent, and knowing her grand 
and responsible future, prepared and 
educated her for her high position. Of 
course she had every assistance from the 
most learned and exalted characters ; but 
for her moral training she was indebted 
to her mother. And as a daughter she 
was most exemplary to the latest hour of 
her life. In every important event she 
considered her mother’s feelings; even 
when the poor wretch, Oxford, fired a 
pistol at her, as she and Prince Albert 
were riding in one of the parks in a pony 
phaeton, the Prince clasped her in his 
arms, exclaiming, ‘‘Thank God, you are 
Safey, »Shemsaldsan't Drives mex to my 
mother’s house, that she may first hear 
the news from me!’’ How lovely the 
child in the woman, was exhibited in 
this desire. They, of course, immedi- 
ately drove to the Palace at Kensington, 
and she joyfully and even playfully re- 
lated the event to her mother. Prince 
Albert was almost overcome with con- 
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tending emotions, as well he might 


be; yet she desired .at the trial of 
the imbecile that his life might be 
spared, and, as far as consistent, her 
merciful desires were carried out. Thrice 
her life was attempted at that time, but 
in all cases she would have no Ife taken 
for the deed. 
‘ “The quality of mercy is not strained, 
It becomes the monarch better than his crown, 
It is an attribute of God Himself; 


And earthly power doth then show likest God, - 
When mercy seasons justice.” 


There is real courage in Victoria. Like 
Elizabeth, she has impressed _ herself up- 
on her people and her court. Libellous 
attacks have been made upon her, but 
she has endured them calmly and quietly, 
Her children are not unworthy of her, 
and they hold her sacred as their Queen 
mother. Princess Beatrice, her youngest 
daughter, is an example to all daughters, 
of whatever grade; she has devoted her 
young hfe to her as her companion, 
reader, attendant, and as it were, her 
shadow. Princess Alice was an angel in 
disguise within the family circle—the 
watchful friend and assistant of all; but 
she has passed away to join her lamented 
father in the realms of peace and joy. 

The death of Prince Albert was in 
one sense a death-blow to the Queen. 
She has ever since seemed to exist under 
a cloud, though the voice of the country 
has somewhat aroused her from her 
apathy, and of late she has in some de- 
gree thrown off the incubus ,that en- 
thralled her, but every anniversary of 
that sad day she holds sacred, visits the 
mausoleum with her children and one or 
two select friends, and her private chap- 
lain, and they strew the choicest flowers 
—elegant wreaths, crosses and bouquets 
—over the tomb containing those loved 
ashes. A sacred service of prayer is also 
always observed, and the day is one of 
meditation and seclusion. Within this 
mausoleum is a sarcophagus, made by 
the Queen’s order atthe time. It has two 
recesses for two coffins, the Prince is lard 
in one, and all know who is intended to 
occupy the other. In death they will 
not be divided. 

In the writings of the Earl of Beacons- 
field, I came across the following word 
picture, which I feel will be a noble and 
appropriate finale to my Victorian Era ; 
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he, is describing the lords and great 


men awaiting upon_the Princess. to ten- 
der to her their homage. ‘‘In a palace, 
in a garden—not in a haughty keep, 
-proud with the fame, but dark with the 
violence of ages;—not in a regal. pile 
bright with the splendor, but soiled with 
the intrigues of court and faction—in a 
palace,in a garden—meet scene for youth, 
and innocence and beauty—came a voice 
that told the maiden she must ascend her 
throne. 
The council of England is sum- 
moned for the first time within her 
bowers. There are assembled the pre- 
lates and captains and chief men of her 
realm, the priests of the religion that 
consoles, the heroes of the sword that 
has conquered, the votaries of the craft 
that has decided the fate of empires; 
men grey with thought, and fame, and 
age, who are stewards of the divine mys- 
teries, who have encountered in battle 
the hosts of Europe, who have toiled in 
secret cabinets, who have struggled ‘in 
the less merciful strife of aspiring sen- 
ates; men, too, some of them, lords of 


a thousand vassals and chief proprietors | 


of provinces, yet not one of them whose 
heart does not at this moment tremble 


as he awaits the first presence of the | 


maiden who must now ascend her throne. 
‘A hum of half suppressed conversa- 


tion which would attempt to conceal the | 


excitement which some of the greatest of 
them have since acknowledged, fills that 
brilliant assemblage; that sea of plumes 
and glittering stars and gorgeous dresses. 
Hush! ‘The portals open ; she comes ! 


The silence is as deep as that of a noon- | 
Attended for a moment by | 


tide forest. 
her royal mother and the ladies of her 
court, who bow and then retire. Vic- 
TORIA ascends her throne; a girl, alone; 
and for the first time, amid an assemblage 
of men. 

In a sweet, thrilling voice, and with a 
mien which indicates rather the absorb- 
ing sense of august duty than an absence 
of emotion, the QUEEN announces her 
accession to the throne of her ancestors, 


and her humble hope that Divine Provi-’ 


dence will guard over the fulfillment of 
her lofty trust. 

_‘*The prelates and captains and chief 
-men of her realm then advance to the 
throne, and, kneeling before her, pledge 
their troth, and take the sacred oath of 


allegiance and supremacy. Allegiance to 
one who rules over the land that the 
great Macedonian conld not conquer, 
and over a continent of which even 
Columbus never dreamed ; to the Queen 
of every sea, and of nations in every zone. 

It is not of these that I would speak, 
but of a nation nearer her footstool, 
and which at this moment look to her 
with anxiety, with affection, perhaps 
with hope. Fair and serene, she has 
the blood and the beauty of’ the 
Saxon. Will it be her grand destiny 
at length to bear relief to suffering 
millions, and with that soft hand 
which might inspire troubadors and 
guerdon knights, break the last links in 
the chain of Saxon thraldom.’’ 


CHEERING WORDS FROM ENGLAND. 

A gentleman from England—one of 
our subscribers—writing to Mrs. Hannah 
T. King, says: 


‘‘T am quite delighted with the Maga- 
zine. I think it 1s a great credit to your 
Territory, and I hope it will continue to 
be supported twenty years, hence. It 
will be a valuable history of your people. 
I think the plates most excellent—finely 
executed. I admire them much, especi- 
ally those of Mr. and Mrs. Jennings. It 
must altogether be a most expensive 
affair to keep up; I have had the first 
volume bound in scarlet cloth and gold, 
to lay on my table for general reading, 
and it looks well. I feel proud of it! 
and a goodly volume that will compare 
favorably with any English magazine, 
but I intend writing a little essay upon it 
and will send it to you to present to Mr. 
Tullidge. 

EBS! 
Norwich, England. 


Snow-flakes are falling, so softly, so white, 

I fancy they're whispering to my heart to-night; 

So pure and so sweet through the darkness of even, 
They fall at my feet like a message from heaven. 


I fancy them letters the angels have thrown 

From the windows of heaven and watched thens 
come down. 

And then as they spread their pure folds o’er the sod, 

They seem like a letter—a message from God. 


But over its surface in sparkles of gold, 

His unfailing promise to mortals is told. 

That under the fold of this soft, sunny glean 
He guards the life-buds of the beautiful Spring. 
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BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


CRUSHED AND BLEEDING. 


Unseen, the foster-brother had watched 
the combat between ‘Templar and those 
who had come to battle with, and over- 
whelm him. At once he perceived that 
the meeting was designed on their part, 
so far as its hostile features were marked, 
and that, at least with Orsini, there was 
a determination to kill the young English- 
man. Moreover, the presence of Blakely 
was a sufficient cue to direct conspiracy 
to that end, though evidently, from the 
conduct of the Marquis Baglioni and the 
rest of the young nobles, the conspiracy 
extended no farther than Orsini and 
Blakely. The others had merely a com- 
mon hostility that imperiled life only in 
the ordinary sense of a duel, and the 
Marquis had manifested the reckless and 
generous gallantry of a soldier, with no 
malice in the fight. With the presence 
of the assailants Farinelli readily con- 
nected the mentor and himself, and saw 
that they were all actors in a regularly 
arranged drama, and that the master 
mind of the mentor was its author, and 
the rest of those engaged playing their 
parts in the dark; but whether Orsini was 
in the secret of the whole pre-arranged 
affair, or like himself, only partly so, he 
could not tell. As for himself, he was 
only acting his own part, without any 
reference to others, though he had per- 
ceived that he who tempted him had a 
secret desire for the removal of Templar ; 
but the foster-brother had not known that 
even he would be at the old ruined mon- 
astery that night. Yet now, as he took 
in the scenes as they progressed and the 
characters as they came on, the mentor 
arose before him as the chief designer 
and master spirit that ruled the action 
against Sir Walter, Nor could he well 
‘fail to discern that his own attack on Tem- 
plar had been restrained with the direct 
intention to remove his enemy by another 
instrument if possible. For this the foster- 
brother felt grateful, and an increase of 
confidence in the good-will of the men- 

19 


tor towards himself, though, to do Far- 
inelli justice, he would have preferred to 
attack his rival himself, and strike the 
blow, as he in his jealous delusion 
conceived, for the honor of his foster- 
sister. 

As Farinelli, from out the gloom that 
mantled the old monastery, hid in the 
ghastly obscurity made by the smoky 
glimmering of the torch, watched the 
combat between Templar and Orinsi, a 
trembling came over him, and the chill 
of the cold, damp atmosphere around 
crept like a slimy creature through his 
blood. It was not fear that thus relaxed 
him from the intensity that had kept him 
impervious; but the very mastery of Tem- 
plar, as it conquered Orinsi, also by 
sympathy conquered him, and subdued 
the excitement that had toned him to 
his deed. He felt the imperial antago- 
nism of ‘Templar’s superior self as much 
as Orinsi, who was fighting with him. 
The keen remembrance of Walter’s super- 
iority over him years before at their first 
meeting, when as foster-brother Beppo he 
flew like a tiger at him, and was only saved 
from the rending lion by his gentle foster- 
sister, and the realization of how abso- 
lutely and without effort of rivalry 
Templar had mastered him in_ his 
dominion over his foster-sister again 
subdued him. He feared not; still 
was he resolved upon an attack; but 
he felt he dared not challenge an open 
issue between himself and Walter Tem- 
plar, and risk upon his defeat the safety, 
as he considered, of his foster-sister. He 
abhorred to strike like a common assassin, 
but he dared not risk a defiant combat. 

Walter Templar is leaning against the 
broken altar; his sword, still unsheathed, 
lying on the ground, and the voices of the 
gallants are dying in the distance. The 
mentor again is by the side of the foster- 
brother, whose hand he grasped with a 
strong-nerved grip, and whispers in his 
ear: 

‘¢Be like a thunderbolt!” 

The foster-brother was starting to- 
wards Templar with too much emphasis, 
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which the mentor felt in the electric 
shock through the hand he griped. 

«But thunder not, my good Farinelhi, 
till you hurl your bolt!” he cautioned, 
releasing him to his purpose. 

Again the foster-brother stole towards 
Templar with noiseless tread over the 
marble floor. Step by step, until his 
presence was near enough to be felt 
though not seen by Templar in the utter 
darkness around; for the moon, which 
had occasionally been peeping into the 
old ruins, now hid herself in the ‘‘blanket 
of the dark,’’ and looked not upon the 
scene. Suddenly, like a thunderbolt 
hurled against the spot where he had 
marked that Walter stood—suddenly an 
unearthly voice rang in the old monas- 
tery: 

«« For my foster-sister !’’ 

There was such a mixture of pathos, 
horror and vengeance in the cry that 
Templar took in its startlingness without 
its import, as he started from his reelin- 
ing position to feel the pang of the sharp 
dagger in the bloody furrowed hand that 
turned its point from his heart. The 
wrist which he caught by instinct rather 
than design, was crushed as beneath a 
mailed hand, and the dagger fell ringing 
tothefloor. But Farinelli was unconscious 
almost of the pain of his imprisoned 
‘ wrist, in his great struggle and the intense 
spirit of deadly strife that made him like 
unto a demon. His left hand fiercely 
leapt at the throat of his rival—it was 
the grip of their first meeting—as he 
threw his whole weight upon him to bear 
him to the ground. But Templar was 
now terrible in hisrage. He deemed his 
foe a common assassin set on by Orsini, 
and was no longer restrained by the 
courtesy of open and equal combat. 
Quick as lightning he changed the im- 
prisoned wrist of Farine]li to his lett 
hand, and with the bleeding one that had 
turned aside the dagger, griped the 
wrist of the hand that held his throat, 
and then with all his might crushed it as 
in a vise, and with a wrench that tor- 
tured his foe he tore the paralyzed hand 
from his throat. A moment he held him 
thus, the hot breath of each scorching 
the other’s face and both gathering all 
their strengh to the issue. Suddenly he 
jerked down the arms of his assailant, 
pinioned them to their sides, and with 
main force caught him upand hurled him 


off, hissing with gutteral fierceness, 
‘¢Assassin !°’ 

No fierce response rung in the old 
ruins, for Templar’s assailant fell at some 
distance from him, broken, bleeding and 
senseless. 

Had Walter recognized the foster- 
brother, there would have been a far 
different termination. He would have 
protected himself, but would have held 
him powerless until he had undeceived 
him. Respect for the deep love of the 
poor fellow for his foster-sister would 
have disarmed resentment, for he was too 
confident in his dominion over Terese to 
feel rivalry. Had Farinelli boldly 


| challenged him, he would have learned 


that Terese was to be Sir Walter Tem- 
plar’s wife, not his mistress—or per- 
chance an unhappy sister to weep for 
and lavish a dzother’s love upon, but not 
to avenge. 

The marble floor of the old monastery 
proclaimed the crushing fall of his foe, 
and he knew that he was senseless, per- 
haps dead, but, as he deemed him a 
common assassin, he felt neither human- 
ity towards him nor further desire to 
hurt. Disgust, not enmity he bestowed 
on his broken foe. It was too much for 
him to be the good Samaritan to an 
assassin. There was much of tenderness 
in Templar’s nature, and his soul was 


full of poetry and sentiment, but there 


was in him also a haughty severity of 
character that made. him as a strong ex- 


| pression of justice, not only against 
others but against himself as well. 


His 
life was struck at and he had crushed the 
striker, nor condescended to notice him 
further, but left him to the fate he had 
provoked. Thus he remained in ignor- 
ance that the foster-brother was his as- 
sailant. 

Walter left the monastery in a spirit of 
gloomy reverie. -It was his last night in 
Rome. On the morrow he designed to 
leave for his native land. That last 
night was an omnious one. 


CHAPLER XVITE 


THE OLD JEW. 


** Bolt the shutters, good Levi. Aye, 
be very certain you bolt them safely. 
‘Fast bind, fast find.” Caution, Levi, 
becomes our race.” 
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Thus spoke an aged Hebrew, as he 
stood by his door with a flickering lamp, 
watching his man-servant securing his 
shop windows, across which he bolted 
heavy iron bars. 

‘“That is well, good Levi. I think no 
prowling Christian can break into the 
old Jew’s dwelling.’’ 

‘«The Gentile dogs!’’ growled the 
man-servant. 

““Wolves, good Levi, wolves. Such 
have I found them.”’ 

““The curse of our tribe be on them.”’ 

““ Nay, good Levi, curse them not.” 

‘‘Have they not blighted your life, 
my master ?”’ 

**Thou art right, good Levi. They 
have,—robbed me of my gold and sent 
my children into exile. Father Abra- 
ham, shall I ever find them? But curse 
not the Christian, Levi; ’tis the heritage 
of our race to suffer wrongs.” 

“‘Hark, my master,’’ suddenly ex- 
claimed the servant, as the old Jew was 
about to enter his door. 

‘*Ha! groans. Some bloody business 
is abroad. In, in, good Levi,” cried 
the old man, in affright, after lstening 
for an instant. 

‘* Footsteps are approaching, and the 
groans more distinct,” returned the 
servant. 

*‘In, in, good Levi. ’Tis some ruse 
to trap us. Let us secure the door. 
Train? 

** Help, help, old man !’’ cried a voice 
at this monent. 

‘* Haste, Levi, close the door. Bar it 
quickly. They would rob us, murder 
us. The God of David be praised!” 
sighed the ancient, as his servant threw 
the iron bar across the massive door, 
which would have stood a long seige, ere 
it would have given way to admit an 
intruder. 

‘‘Help, help, old man!’’ again cried 
the voice from without. It was the 
voice of the mentor, who almost ex- 
hausted laid Farinelli Gown at the old 
Jew’s door. 

‘“«Help, help, old man, for a wounded 
dog. No answer? Help for a wounded 
fellow-creature, then, old man. Help, 
I say, or I will beat humanity into your 
hellish dwelling,’’ continued ‘Snap, with 
more wrath than was his wont, as he laid 


heavily on to the door with vigorous 


blows. 


«What would you with the old Jew?” 
at length returned a tremulous voice 
through a small iron grating at the side, 
which seemed to have been made on pur- 
pose for cautious inquiries to untimely 
visitors. 

‘* Open the door,’’ commanded Snap, 
in answer. 

‘God of Jacob, would you break into 
my house? Come to-morrow, my son, 
come to-morrow, “Tis past midnight. 
I can do no business till the morn.” 

‘Nay, (nav, | fathers” tis, “as. poor 
wounded fellow, and I can carry him no 
farther. No harm is designed to you.” 

‘* Father Abraham preserve us!’’ said 


the old Jew, as he unbarred the door, 


but threw not off the chain which still 
partly secured it. 


‘¢ Fear not, old man, but let me bear 
my wounded friend into your dwelling. 
I, too, am a Jew. Bring your lamp to my 
face. See you not thesfamp of our race 
upon me?”’ 

“* By the staff of Jacob, thou sayest 
truly! Thou art indeed of Israel. I 
took thee for a Gentile.” 

‘* The dogs,’’ growled Levi from_be- 


hind his master, who now with eagerness . 


opened his door to admit the stranger. 
‘*Come in, my son. Is thy wounded 
friend, too, a Hebrew !” 

‘Nay, father, but he is a fellow-crea- 
ture as sure as you and I are Jews,”’ re- 
plied Snap, as he bore Frainelli into the 
house. 


Levi again secured the door; and 
then the venerable Hebrew led his visitor 
through a long dark passage into a back 
room of the house, where the wounded 
singer was laid upon a couch, 

In the seeming accidents and chances 
of life there is ofttimes a fate, or what 
the reverent-minded more fitly call a 
providence, The rationale of that provi- 
dence none can give,—the methods of 
that fate none can trace in its infinite 
detail. Yet there is no thinking person 
who cannot trace out some providence, 
some fate, some miscalled chance in 
his or her life, in which there is a won- 
drous method, as if invisible agencies 
were overruling all, according to a 
special design for each individual case, 
Is it wholly improbable, then, that the 
departed members of our own families— 
our grandfathers, grandmothers, fathers 
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and mothers—work out a great deal of 
this individual providence ? ; 

Perhaps such had been the case 1n 
Snap’s bearing the wounded singer to the 
house of the old Jew, for that venerable 
man was no less important a personage 
in our story than Isaac Ben Ammon, the 
grandfather of Terese, whose exile to 
Siberia we have before related. 

But, supposing some member of that 
ghostly realm to have prompted Snap to 
bear the wounded Farinelli to old Isaac’s 
abode, what has the mentor to do with 
Ben Ammon,—what with Terese, the 
Hebrew maiden ? 

We shall see. 


4 ———-— 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE LOCKET. 


‘Who is this man, and how came you 
with him, my son?’’ asked Isaac Ben 
Ammon. ‘‘Who assaulted him? Father 
Abraham, but it is a ghastly sight!’ 

‘‘Never mind particulars now. Let 
us dress his wounds first,’’ observed Snap, 
in reply, with his usual self-possession. 
He possessed much surgical skill among 
his other scientfic acquirements, and 
science is cool and passionless. The 
wounded singer was now his patient. 

‘¢Thou art right, my son: first dress 
his wounds. A ghastly sight, indeed. 
His face and head are bathed in blood.” 

‘‘T must examine the skull to find if 
there be a fracture; and if so, whether 
serious or not,’’ observed the man of 
science, as he took off his coat and 
turned up his shirt-sleeves for surgical 
business, with the confidence of a profes- 
sional. 

‘Water and a sponge,”’ he continued. 

‘‘Haste, Levi; water and a sponge,” 
directed the master of the house; and, 
when it was brought, he added: 

‘Go call Rebecca, thy mother, hither, 
good Levi. Tell her we need her assis- 
tance, with bandages and medicines.”’ 

‘‘Good, my master,’’ said Levi, as he 
shurried away. 

‘Rebecca is a skillful nurse, my 
friend. Father Abraham, but these are 
ugly wounds.’’ 

“«But not so serious as I deemed,”’’ re- 
plied the mentor. ‘The skull is not 
fractured.”’ 

“‘The God of Jacob be praised for that, 


Benjamin. Didst thou not say thy name 
was Benjamin?’’ queried the ancient, 
less, however, from curiosity than from 
absent-mindedness that dwelt upon a fa- 
miliar name. 

“Nay, I said it not, father,” answered 
Snap, as he clipped from the singer’s 
head matted locks around the wound, 
with a small pair of scissors, from a case 
of instruments which he took from his 
breast pocket. 

‘‘Nay, I said not that my name was 


Benjamin. Judah is my name,’’ he 
added. 
‘‘Judah! Thou bearest a goodly 


name, my son,”’ observed the ancient. 

“Yet it is so long since I was called by 
it that it sounds a stranger to me, 
father.’’ 

“Yes; Judah zs.a royal name, my 
son,’’ mused the old man. 

‘‘So said my mother, Judith,’’ the 
other observed. 

‘«Thy mother’s name was Judith, didst 
thou say?’’ 

ecltrwasi?: 

‘Judith was my sister’s name. It is 
now thirty years ago—aye more—thirty- 
three years ago since I saw my sister 
Judith. We parted in Russia—” 

‘‘In Russia!’’ interrupted Snap, with 
eager interest, but still cutting the hair 
away and bathing the wound. 

‘¢In Russia, Judah. Wast ever there? 
’Tis a land of cruelty. Oh Benjamin, 
my son, my son!’’ and the old man 
seemed for a moment overpowered with 
the memory of the past, from which, how- 
ever, he started, and tenderly contem- 
plated the wounded stranger. 

‘‘Ts he dangerously hurt?” he asked. 
‘*The cut is less ugly now the blood is 
cleaned away. Thy hand, Judah, is 
gentle as a woman’s.”’ 

‘*The hurt is not serious, though the 
cut is deep,” replied he who had given 
his name as Judah. 

‘« But I fear some limb is broken,’’ he 
continued, as he ripped up the sleeve of 
the singer’s doublet. 

* Alas!’’ responded the old man. 

**No, ’tis but the collar-bone dislo- 
cated,’’ Snap remarked. 

‘*God is merciful! ’’ said the Jew. 

‘‘Your door was timely opened, 
father,’ returned the man of science, 
as he rested for a moment from his opera- 
tion. 
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‘It is never closed against the needy, 
Judah. But I took you at first for a 
midnight prowler.’’ 

Just then old Rebecca entered, fol- 
lowed by her son, Levi. 

‘*Ha! Rebecca, it is one of our tribe. 
His friend is hurt nigh unto death. 
Light us to my bed-room, ‘The stranger 
shall be given my own bed. The Jew is 
nota dog. Father Abraham, my own 
sufferings have taught me a lesson of 
humanity. Oh Benjamin, my son, my 
son!” 

With these words, the venerable man 
passed out of the room, following Snap, 
who bore in his arms the senseless 
Farinelli. 


Having laid the singer on the bed of 
the master of the house, the mentor 
skillfuly dressed the wound in the head 
and set the collar-bone with the assis- 
tance*of Rebecca and her son. After 
an hour thus spent, the man left Far- 
inelli in the hands of the old nurse and 
returned to the parlor. The old Jew 
then gave orders to Levi to prepare 
breakfast for the stranger, whom for a 
while he left alone. 


‘¢ Here is a locket which I took from 
Farinelli’s breast,’? observed the mentor 
to himself. ‘Now, I’ll be sworn, ’tis a 
portrait of his foster-sister. Poor fool, 
I pity him. To love a woman! A slave 
of passion, a victim of jealousy! ’Tis 
the romance of folly. I find pleasure 
only in philosophy. Here is the spring 
which opens the locket. Now I never 
loved any one in my life, but my master 
and his son; no, not even my—Why it 
is the portrait of a little girl.”’ 

Snap contemplated the picture which 
he held in his hand for several minutes 
with an eager scrutiny as intense as 
though he had been solving a scientific 
problem. Gradually a shade of softness 
stole over his hard, passionless counte- 
nance; the cynical expression habitually 
there died away, and a deep, love-light 
crept up into his dark, Jewish eye, as 
from a hidden soul within, which till 
now had slept beneath a veil. 


‘«Where have I seen this angel-face 
before? In some dream? And yet 
there is a reminiscence in this face 
which is not alla dream. This picture 
troubles me as if the spirit of some de- 
parted one were in the inanimate, and 


fain would speak to me. 
growing superstitious.”’ 

And the mentor tossed the locket upon 
the table, seated himself in the old Jew’s 
arm-chair and drew it near the fire. But 
ere five minutes had passed, he returned 
to the table and again contemplated the 
locket as earnestly as before. 

“Yes, it zs the likeness of my sister 
Rachel. I have solved the problem,’’ 
observed he with a sigh of relief. 


“It zy my sister Rachel; my mother 
left her in Russia with my uncle Isaac. 
My little sister Rachel was the only 
mortal I ever loved, excepting the gen- 
eral and his son. Pshaw! they are no 
exception. Men are only animals whose 
instincts make themkin. Their selfish 
interests and necessities bind them— 
nothing more. But my sister Rachel, I 
remember as an angel, such as we some- 
times fancy are waiting to welcome the 
good above. Bah, that is but a dream of 
folly. Iam giving way to superstitious 
nonsense. Angels are myths. We can- 
not solve the problem of a hereafter, and 
therefore the subject is unworthy our 
thoughts. Science alone becomes inves- 
tigation, for that is the only Book of 
Revelations. Yet my sister Rachel is to 
me an angel at this moment, notwith- 
standing. How herinnocent face moves 
mel’ 

And the skeptic kissed the picture, 
while a tear glistened in his eye. 

**'Ves,’’? he murmured, ‘‘even I have 
some heart left. The memory of my 
sister Rachel—” 


‘“*Rachel, Rachel!’’ exclaimed the 
old Jew, entering, and interrupting the 
reverie, ‘‘ Who spoke of Rachel ?’’ 

‘“My sister’s name was Rachel. 
Father, is not this the face of an angel?” 

‘¢God of Abraham! ’Tis my Rachel 
—Rachel Ben Ammon! How didst 
thou come by this?” 

‘‘Thy name—thy name, old man?”’ 
questioned Judah excitedly, instead of 
replying. 

‘‘My name, my son, is Isaac Ben 
Ammon.”’ 

co Then? there zs a Providence!” re- 
turned Judah. ‘*I must own a Provi- 
dence in this night’s meeting !”’ 

‘¢What meanest thou, Judah?’’ 

(Thateleam less an. infidel,’ replied 
the skeptic. 
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“« Believest thou not in the God of our 
fathers, Judah? 

“IT think to-night that the God of 
Abrabam was not a myth,’’ was the 
answer. 

“‘T know He was not, Judah,’’ ob- 
served the venerable Hebrew. 

“©Yes, I zhink He was not,’’ said the 


skeptic. ‘«*T would that I could 
solve it.” 
‘‘But that picture? Give it me,” 


broke in Isaac Ben Ammon. ‘Tis 
mine. Where did’st thou find it, 
Judah? Nay, my son, withhold it not. 
Tis mine beyond all doubt. Thou 
wouldst not withhold from the old man 
the likeness of his child?” 

“Tt is the likeness of my _ sister 
Rachel. I am the son of Judith and 
nephew of Isaac Ben Ammon!”’ 

‘Thou Judith’s son?”’ 

** Even so.” 

‘¢God of Abraham, I thank thee!” 
said the ancient. 

‘This picture is our Rachel’s, then,” 
he added. 

“‘T know not,”’ Judah replied, ‘‘ but 
that it is the lhkeness of my sister 
Rachel, I am assured. ‘The rest I must 
solve.”’ 

“Where found you it ?” 

‘On the person of Farinelli.’’ 

“The wounded stranger ?”’ 

‘< Eiven <so.”? 

«Yes, ‘tis Rachel’s face, indeed. 
And my son Benjamin—what of him ?” 

“T nothing know, uncle, of Benja- 
min, excepting that he married my 
sister.”’ 

‘‘Father Abraham, shall I ever find 
my lost children?’’ moaned the old 
man. 

‘“Know you nothing, uncle, of his 
fate and that of Rachel, my sister ?”’ 

‘“Naught, Judah, beyond a dreadful 
ordeal through which he barely passed 
with life. Ob, Benjamin, my son—my 
son !”’ 

‘‘Be comforted, uncle. If living I 
will find him and my sister, Rachel.’’ 

““Yes, yes, good Judah,” said the 
venerable Hebrew, with kindled hope. 
“Thou art young, Judah. Thou wilt 
find Benjamin and his bride. Iam sure 
thou canst. He must be living, Judah. 
It is impossible that he can be no more 
among the living, Thou wilt find them 
my son. Swear to me by my fathers’ 


God that how wilt find them. Promise 
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the old man, Judah, oh promise him, 
that you will search the earth to restore 
to him his son and thy sister—thy sister, 


‘Rachel, also.’’ 


“‘If he is with the living, I w/7 re- 
store him to you, my uncle. And now 
let us sit down to breakfast. Then take 
a draught which I will prepare, for you 
need repose. To-morrow you shall 
awake refreshed and strong, and I will 
listen to: your history since you parted 
from young Benjamin. ’T will help me 
in my search for him.”’ 

<‘And [had nearly turned thee from my 
doors, Judah, Father Abraham, par- 
don me.”’ . ae 

“<< There zs a Proyidence in this night’s 
meeting, uncle Isaac. Sceptic as I have 
been, I say again I own a Providence in 
this. It is our own individual experi- 
ence that brings us into the state of 
faith.”’ 

‘‘The God of our fathers be praised!’’ 
responded Isaac Ben Ammon. 


CHAPTER XX, 
ISAAC BEN AMMON’S STORY. 


It was in the afternoon succeeding the 
events related in our last chapter. The 
aged Hebrew was seated in an arm 
chair of antique fashion. His Jewish 
gaberdine fastened by a rich girdle, 
hung loosely about his venerable form. 
On his finger he wore a massive diamond 
ring which would have been a fitting 
ransom fora prince. His features were 
noble; his countenance pale and elon- 
gated, and his white beard which reached 
to his bosom, gave him a most patri- 
archal appearance. 

On the opposite side sat his nephew, 
whom we have known by the sodériguet 
of Snap, and by the more classical one 
of the mentor. In future, in his associ- 
ations with his Hebrew relatives, we 
shall call him by his proper name, Judah 
Nathans. 

“Uncle Isaac,’’ observed Judah, as 
the old man was about to commence his 
story, ‘‘if you are not equal to the task 
leave it till to-morrow.” 

‘*Nay, nephew.”’ 

‘*But you look pale and agitated, 
Uncle Isaac.”’ 
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“Tam well, Judah—as well as I am 
wont to be.’ 

‘¢ Yet you suffer! I read your - history 
written on your countenance. ‘The in- 
tensity of your feelings have drained 
your life, Uncle. You must throw off 
this weight of care.’ 

‘‘Alas! alas! Judah, you know not 
what to say. Since-the merciless officers 
of the Czar gave the youthful Benjamin 
to the dreadful torture of the knout— 
Oh, Father Abraham, the memory of it 
kills me—I have often, Judah, mentally 
suffered the agonies which my stripling 
son endured in that awful hour. Not 
even did my own personal calamities— 
the loss of fortune and banishment to 
Siberia, equal what I have borne in an- 
guish for my Benjamin.”’ 

** Dwell not upon it, Uncle Isaac.” 

**Alas! alas, Judah. But I will tell 
my story in its order.’’ 

sUncley TL listen.!? 

‘Your mother was my only sister,” 
began Isaac Ben Ammon. ‘‘She was 
two years younger than myself—no 
more; for though my form is bowed and 
the white locks on my forehead as scant 
leaves on the autumn tree, yet is my age 
but sixty-seven. My grand-sire lived 
uatil he was ninety-seven ; and scarcely 
then seemed older than f.”’ 

‘*Yet, your form in youth, Uncle 
Isaac, must have been like the stately 
oak.” 

*‘Alas! Judah! it is now like the oak 
stricken by the thunderbolt. I had a 
frame of iron, but suffering has bowed it 
to the earth.”’ 

‘*Your mother and myself,’’ resumed 
the old man, after a moment’s pause, 
‘grew to maturity. We were happy. 
I entered into the calling of our race, 
and thrived as did our father Jacob, 
when he kept the flocks of Laban, for 
the blessing of our father’s God was with 
me. I thought not of coming woe. 
The calamities which in ages past fell 
upon the chosen people because of their 
-transgressions were as a dispensation of 
judgments over. My own prosperity 
seemed to mea bright prophecy of future 
blessings to Israel.’ 

‘“¢Thus it ever is, when we ourselves 
are blessed,’’ observed his philosophical 
nephew. 

‘‘T grew an enthusiast,’’ continued the 
patriarch, ‘‘for I was devoted to the 
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God and religion of our fathers. I 
deemed the time had come to favor 
Israel; for in the nations of Europe the 
sons of our antique race were rising in 
political as well as commercial power. 
I saw the destiny of nations passing into 
their hands; movarchs courted them; 

the commerce of the world pulsated at 
their will; the finance of governments 
were secretly controlled by the house of 
Judah. ‘To my ardent mind it seemed 
that the day had nearly come for the 
jubilee of our return to be proclaimed to 
our nation. Say unto the daughter of 
Zion, thy transgressions are blotted out. 
Return and rebuild with marble the an- 
cient city. Beautify her temple with 
gold and precious stones. In fancy, I 
heard the voice of our Messiah proclaim 
it to our people with mere than the won- 
drous charm of theram’s horns which our 
priests blew when the walls of Jericho 
fell.’? 


“Dreams, Uncle Isaac, dreams,’’ in- 
terrupted his nephew. 

‘‘ Believest thou not, nephew, that 
Jacob shall again be a mighty nation ?’” 

“« Jacob was never so blessed, Uncle 
Isaac, as in the captivity which led him 
into’ every land. 
great a nation as now. 


‘“‘What sayest thou, Judah?’’ 
the patriarch with astonishment. 


“Of old,” observed his nephew in 
reply, ‘‘our people were but as busy 
ants ina tiny sand-hill. Hardly worth 
the name of a nation—they were but a 
large family which generations had 
multiphed.’’ 

“It was the promise to Abraham. 
Our seed were to be as the stars in the 
firmament,’’ observed the venerable 
Hebrew, reverently. 


«<All that our people have ever been 
in race they are to-day; but now, as you 
yourself have said, they hold empires in 
their hand. In their glory as a separate 
nation, ever under David and Solomon, 
they merely shared in common with the 
gentiles their little Palestine. Their 
dispersion was a blessing; their resto- 
ration—a dream, Uncle Isaac—a long- 
cherished dream, but still a dream.”’ 

‘‘What, Judah; believest thou not 
that the covenant will be restored and 
Israel gathered to the land which God 
gave to our father Abraham?” 


asked. 


Israel was never so. 
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«¢ Pardon me, Uncle; I interrupt your 
story.” j : 

Judah saw that his uncle was still an 
enthusiast. The venerable Hebrew 
continued: 

«‘When your mother had reached the 
age of eighteen, she married Levi, your 
father. She loved her husband; but I 
--well, no matter, Judah, of that.”’ 

‘©You did not approve of my mother’s 
choice, Uncle Isaac ?” 

‘‘T said not so much, Judah, as that I 
did not approve.”’ 

‘‘The truth offends me not, Uncle.” 

‘¢Well, Nephew, to confess the truth, 
your father was not ¢hrifty.”’ 

Isaac Ben Ammon said this as though 
he was admitting against his brother-in- 
law'2a cardinal” sin.. He “‘*was zor 
thrifty.’’ All of the Jew was crowded in 
the sentence. 

‘¢Levi was of a strange mind,’’ con- 
tinued the old man, ‘‘and loved not 
commerce. Science was his delight. 
But there is no thrift in it, Judah. Yet 
knowledge is very good. Solomon was 
was wise beyond all men, but commerce, 
Judah, best becomes the genius of our 
race.”’ 

‘‘T believe, Uncle, I inherit my 
father’s sins. I admire Solomon more 
than Jacob.”’ 

“‘ Now mark me, Nephew,”’’ continued 
the uncle. ‘“Levi Nathans increased not 
like Jacob in this world’s substance; a 
family grew up around my sister. You 
were her first born; Rachel, my Benja- 
min’s bride, her youngest child. Levi 
and Judith, with their family went to 


”) 


England ; what more of sons or daugh- ° 


ters were born to them there I know 
mo bee 


‘¢T will some other time supply their 
history. Suffice now that my parents 
are dead as I told you, and of all the 
family I alone am left. The pestilence 
swept all away but me.” 


‘‘Alas, alas!’’ said Isaac Ben Ammon. 
‘The scourge fell not alone on me. 
What am I that I should murmur.’’: 

‘* Resume your story, Uncle.” 

“*As you have learned, Judah, since 
we met last night, your sister Rachel, 
whom your parents left with me, became 
the bride of young Benjamin. He was 
my only offspring. How happy the 
union of Benjamin and Rachel made his 


mother Sarah and myself you well can 
fancy.”’ : 

‘*T can, Uncle Isaac ; 

‘But one evil day, Judah, I was in- 
duced to loan money to the conspiring 
nobles of Russia, for they told me that 
Prince Nicholas desired the throne. 
They told me that this daring prince 
would carry out the’intentions of Peter 
the Great, and among the rest redeem 
the Holy Land and break up the Otto- 
man empire. I was tempted, for I 
deemed that this would lead to the re- 
turn of the Jews. Alas, Judah, the re- 
sult was my own exile and my tender 
boy was given to the torture of the 
knout. I cannot dwell upon that day.”’ 

Overpowered by his emotions the old 
man broke off for a few moments, but 
then continued. 

‘‘Sarah, my wife, died of a broken 
heart, and my children fled, designing 
to goto Italy. But their fate since I 
know not. Father Abraham, shall I 
ever find my children ?”’ 

‘‘How came you from Siberia, 
Uncle? Did you escape or did Nicholas 
on his ascension recall you?’ asked 
Judah, to draw the old man from his un- 
pleasant memories. 

‘*For.ten years, Judah, I was an 
exile in Siberia, and then the Czar 
granted my petition for pardon. I re- 
turned to Russia and was graciously re- 
ceived by Nicholas. Not the most dis- 
tant reference was made to his favor of 
the old conspiracy, for he fain would 
hide the indiscretion of his youth. In- 
deed, he affected to pity me on the as- 
sumption of my innocence, treating the 
conspiracy as a thing which never had 
any real existence. His brother Alex- 
ander, he said, had been misled by his 
ministers and betrayed by false tales. 
The advantage was that the nobles to 
whom I had loaned my moneys redeemed 
their obligations with a fair interest 
which, to do them justice, was willingly 
rendered. Thus I was restored to more 
than my lost wealth.’’ 

‘‘That indeed was handsome in the 
Czar,” observed his nephew. 

**Yes,’’ replied Isaac Ben Ammon. 
“Nicholas of Russia is magnanimous, 
though his will is of iron, and his ven- 
geance fearful when aroused.”’ 

_ Did you continue in Russia, Uncle?’ 
interrogated his listener. 
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‘‘For five years I did,’’ was the re- 
ply, ‘‘and I sent my agents the world 
over to search for my son and his wife ; 
but they found them not, At length one 
of my agents traced them to Italy; but 
the circumstances were so obscure that 
nothing certain could be discovered.”’ 

“In Italy,’’ observed Judah, making 
a mental note. ‘‘ There isa link to the 
likeness of my sister Rachel, found on 
the wounded singer. Go on, Uncle.’’ 

‘IT then gathered together my wealth 
and resolved to make Italy my home. 
It.was the land to which my Benjamin 
had fled, and where he had been was 
sanctified to my anxious heart.. I came 
to Rome, and to occupy my mind con- 
tinued in the calling of our race, though 
with but little ambition. Since that time 
I have traveled through all the cities of 
Italy to find my son, but in vain, until 
Providence sent you to my doors last 
night with the wounded stranger upon 
whose person you found the picture of 
your sister Rachel, not a trace of my 
children could I discover. But oh, 
Judah, we have found it at last. The 
God of Jacob, whose faith prevailed, 
has not sent that angel’s face to us in 
vain.”’ 

‘*It is strange,’’ murmured the men- 
tor. ‘‘ Yes itis, Uncle, a very strange 
coincidence that the lost links of our 
family were found together last night. 
I am less a sceptic than I was.’’ 

“‘You think that likeness will dis- 
cover more—you think so, good Judah?’’ 
eagerly queried the old man. 

‘*Ves, Uncle, I think so. But how 
came Farinelli with it? What connec- 
tion can he have had with my sister 
Rachel? Surely he is not her son? No, 
he is too old for that. I cannot make 
it out. I must solve the problem of his 
connection with that picture.’’ 

At this moment old Rebecca entered 
in excitement, and informed her master 
that the wounded man was delirious. 
She had left him with her son Levi, she 
said, who could only with difficulty hold 
him in his bed. 

‘‘Let us go to him, Uncle. I will 
administer a sleeping -draught. I 
would not have him die without reveal- 
ing the secret of that picture.” 

CoNor 1, * said) Isaac.-. “‘Half my 
wealth I would give to save his life to 
reveal that secret.”’ 

20 
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And they hurried to the room of the 
wounded singer, whom they found in the 
state reported. He seemed to half-rec- 
ognize the mentor as he entered, for he 
became still more furious. 

‘*Give me my foster-sister,’’ he cried, 
stretching his arms widely to Judah. 

““Terese, leave me not forhim. He 
would destroy you body and soul. He 
does not love you as Beppo loves you. 
Curse him, curse him. No, Terese, for- 
giveme. I will not curse him if you 
will not forsake your foster-brother for 
the false English noble. Ha! the vil- 
lain takes her from me to bear her to 
England. He will make her his mis- 
tress Let me after him.”’ 

‘*Who is this Terese, good Judah, 
that the young man’s fancy conjures 
up?’ 

‘‘T know not, Uncle, more than that 
she is his foster-sister, and the prima 
donna which has of late been winning 
triumphs in Rome.”’ 


The singer laid exhausted, and Judah 
stood contemplating himin deep thought. 
An idea seemed to have struck him and 
he was finding its connection. 

“Ves,’’ he said at length, exultingly, 
‘«T have found it.” 

‘‘What have you found, Nephew ?”’ 

‘«The missing link, Uncle.” 

‘¢In what and where ?” 

‘(In your granddaughter.” 

‘‘My granddaughter! God of Abra- 
ham, what mean you, Judah ?”’ 

‘¢Mark, Uncle!’ and he took from 
his pocket the locket and held it before 
the eyes of Farinelli, who savagely 
clutched it, thrust it into his bosom, and 
pressing it to his heart, murmured, 
sereses lerescan 

The old Jew understood it all in a 
moment, and he sunk upon his knees and 
exclaimed : 

‘*God of Abraham, I thank thee. I 
have found the child of Rachel and Ben- 
jamin. Oh, where are they ?’’ and he 
hid his face in his hands. 

The Mentor, not unmoved, yet still 
in a scientific mood, looked on with the 
satisfaction of one who had solved a 
problem, not one whose faith had re- 
ceived arevelation. His own acuteness 
had found it out. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


THE JEWESS AND HER UNCLE. 


«Signor Spontini, is your pupil at 
home?” inquired Judah Nathans of the 
composer who had answered the knock 
at the door of his villa, situated on the 
outskirts of Rome. 

«« She is, signor,”’ was the reply. 

“¢Can I see her, signor?’’ 

‘“©She is within,’ the maestro said 
with some embarrassment, seeming 
neither to invite the stranger into his 
villa nor to refuse an entrance. 

‘‘T am glad that Terese is at home,”’ 
replied Judah, thus leaving the com- 
poser no alternative between a refusal 
or an admission. 

‘* What name shall I give, signor ?” 

‘© Judah Nathans.”’ 

‘¢f would you had not called to-day, 
signor, for my pupil is in trouble.”’ 

‘Tam very sorry,’’ was the sympa- 
thetic rejoinder. 

‘* Her foster-brother is missing.”’ 

‘<I have news of him.”’ 

“Indeed! Are you known to my adop- 
ted child?” 

“*] knew her mother.” 

“Her mother? You astonish me.”’ 

‘Her mother was my sister,’’ said 
Judah. 

‘‘Holy Virgin! Terese’s mother your 
sister !’’ exclaimed Spontini. 

** Rachel, her mother, was truly my 
sister.”’ 

‘«This is wonderful.” 

‘* Her grandsire, Isaac Ben Ammon, 
is waiting to fold Terese to his heart,’’ 
continued Judah. 

** Isaac Ben Ammon is her grandsire. 
This is wonderful news, wonderful news. 
signor,’’ replied the composer excitedly. 
‘*Walk in, signor. My pupil must 
know of this at once. I hope you are 
not deceived. It would be cruel to 
trifle with the poor child.”’ 

«Startle her not, Signor Spontini,’ 
observed her uncle with cautious solic- 
itude. 

“You are right, signor. My pupil is 
already afflicted concerning the absence 
of her foster-brother.”’ 

««Say that I bring news of him. The 
rest I will gently break to her.’’ 

yes. it isbest so. Lhis’ will pers 
surprise indeed. I hope you do not in- 
tend to take her from me. Holy Vir- 
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gin, I would Sir Walter Templar was 
here>” 

Her uncle thought differently, but he fol- 
lowed the musician without reply. 

‘‘Here is, a friend, “Terese, “whe 
brings us intelligence of Farinelli,” said 
Spontini, as they entered the room 
where the Hebrew maiden sat looking 
from the window, her thoughts divided 
between anxiety for her foster-brother, 
and uncertain dreams of her departed 
lover. 

One moment the beautiful Jewess 
would in her trustful fancy picture the 
future bright as the great love of Wal- 
ter could make it if she became his 
bride. 

‘* Ves, Providence will overrule all for 
the best,’’ she murmured. ‘‘ His family 
will release him from his betrothal. 
Eleanor herself will insist upon it when 
she knows how dearly he loves me.”’ 

But then at the next moment came 
the uncertainty, and the longing to 
know the worst or be confirmed in the 
assurance which her lover breathed into 
her ear as they parted, and sealed with a 
prolonged, passionate kiss upon her lips, 
as though he feared, in spite of his as- 
surance, that their parting would be 
forever. 

With each re-action from hopefulness 
came an anxiety for her foster-brother, 
and the thoughts of what had become of 
him. She knew somewhat of his jeal- 
ousy, for she had marked it, and perhaps 
the indistinct association in her mind of 
Walter and Farinelli as rivals, so con- 
stantly brought the two up together in 
her reverie that afternoon. It might 
have been, too, because intuitive natures 
like that of the Jewess sense the hidden 
circumstances which are approaching 
them, and by their prescient instincts 
foreshadow phases of their lives yet to 
be revealed. Hence we often think of 
persons who are nearing us, and forebode 
events which immediately manifest 
themselves. 

In this ev rapport state of mind Spon- 
tini and her uncle found Terese, and 
when thé maestro as he entered, ob- 
served : 

‘‘ Here is a friend, Terese, who brings 
intelligence of Farinelli,’? the maiden 
started to her feet and came towards 
them with the eagerness of one who ex- 
pected some message of deepest moment. 
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‘‘Oh, signor, where zs my  foster- 
brother? What news have you for me? 
Tell me, I beseech you.” 

But her uncle, instead of making a 
direct reply, bent upon the maiden a 
long gaze of tenderest interest. Fain 
would he have folded her to his heart as 
he did his little sister Rachel when he 
left her in Russia. Not to that heart 
had he pressed a creature in love since 
that day; for as a boy he was made 
churlish by ill-treatment, as a man cyni- 
cal by his intellectual scepticism of the 
genuineness of human affections. He 
deemed that self-interest and passion 
governed the actions of mortals, and to 
the potency of evil he gave too large an 
influence in the affairs of life. But he 
himself wasa prootthat the world “‘is not 
all dross,’’ as he stood with his tender 
gaze bent upon his neice, and a yearning 
in his heart to fold her there. 

Terese, not understanding the mean- 
ing of the stranger’s manner, and think- 
ing it had exclusive reference to Farin- 
elli, after the moment’s silence, laying 
her hand impulsively upon his arm, 
said : 

“‘In mercy, signor, keep me not in 
this suspense. What has become of my 
foster-brother ?”’ 

‘‘Be not alarmed, gentle maiden,” 
her. uncle replied, affectionately. ‘‘No 
serious harm has happened.”’ 

‘But harm fas happened to him. Oh 
tell me the worst, signor, oh tell me the 
worst. Keep me not in suspense.’’ 

“©T have told you the worst, my child, 
in saying that harm has happened. Be 
seated ; compose yourself and I will tell 
you all.” 

Terese took her seat as desired, and 
her uncle and Spontini followed her 
example. 

«¢My child,” began her uncle, ‘‘ your 
foster-brother has been wounded, but not 
seriously. ’Tis but a bruise. I will 
answer for his speedy recovery. I de- 
ceive you not, lady. I could not deceive 
you, my child.” 

The maiden thought the stranger’s 
tender words were those of sympathy, 
and evinced no surprise thereat. 

“¢How came my foster-brother hurt?”’ 
she asked. 

ln an 
with some 


reply. 


two nights ago 
man,’ was the 


encounter 
unknown 


‘*T cannot tell you the particulars, my 
child.” 

‘Tt is strange.”’ 

‘« Suffice it maiden, that coming upon 
the scene, I rescued him and bore him 
to a house where he received surgical 
skill and nursing.’’ 

**Is he still there 2” 

sso Viegs?’ 

“‘T will go tohim. We will go at 
once, good Spontini. Order our car- 
riage, maestro, while I hasten to attire.” 


“‘Nay, nay, my child,’’ said her 
uncle. ‘‘ Your foster-brother is in good 
hands. I have not yet communicated 
Bilis 


“‘T listen, signor,’’ observed Terese, 
resuming her seat. 

‘‘We found a small locket on the per- 
son of your foster-brother. It was the 
picture of a child—a little maiden some 
eight years of age I should suppose.”’ 

‘¢? Tis the picture of myself.’’ 

‘Stle wore Jt) next hiss heart, 9 con- 
tinued her as yet unknown uncle, 

‘*My foster-brother ever loved me,”’ 
observed the maiden with a blush. 

‘Tt is the picture of my sister,’ 
Judah. 

“* No, signor stranger. That cannot 
bes btaisstheip picture piety -myselfaet 
know my foster-brother wears it. It 
cannot be another picture than mine. 
If you knew Beppo as I do, you would 
say so too.”’ 

The slight touch of woman’s jeal- 
ousy manifested that Terese was not 
altogether unconscious of her foster- 
brother’s hopeless love. 

“‘T am right, my child. 
likeness of my sister Rachel.’’ 

““My mother’s name was Rachel,” 
observed the Jewess, startled. 

‘© And your father’s name was Benja- 


said 


"Tis the 


min, the only son of Isaac Ben 
Ammon.” 
“It was. But how know you my 


history, signor ?”’ 

‘Your mother was my sister; [ am 
Judah, her eldest brother. Rachel, 
Rachel, my niece—for to me you are 
Rachel—I see your mother in you— 
Rachel, my little one, will you not come 
to your Uncle Judah’s arms?” 

And the cynic, the infidel, the man of 
evil as he classed himself, opened his 
arms, and Terese obeying her impulse, 
was clasped to his heart with a fervent 
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embrace ; and as her uncle kissed her, a 
tear glistened in his dark eye so usually 
passionless, but passionless from a 
nature subdued. Spontini looked on 
and doubted not the relationship between 
Judah Nathans and Terese Ben Ammon. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
FAMILY LINKS. 


Terese pillowed her head for the space 
of a few minutes on her Uncle Judah’s 
breast and wept. He was the first of her 
family that she had ever met, for, as our 
readers have learned, her mother Rachel 
died in giving her birth, and her father 
Benjamin preceded her to the grave. 
The orpban daughter of Israel had often 
felt the yearning of nature for that 
mother whom she had never known— 
often wept over the cruel torture of her 
youthful father, whose history she dwelt 
upon as that of a martyr of her race. 
She had gathered the history of her 
parents from her foster-mother, and it 
was cherished as a sacred subject. It was 
so much in keeping with the painful re- 
cord of her tribe, in their dispersion 
among the Gentiles, that she viewed it in 
the light of an episode thereof. The 
curse of the house of Judah, her parents 
bad borne ;—the calamities of her peo- 
ple touched her own heart. Yet she 
looked upon the experience of her race 
as an inheritance in which her father’s 
family had but shared with the rest of 
his brethren. It was heaven’s justice, to 
be reverently received as a mixture in 
the cup with its abundant mercy. She 
kissed the rod of Israel’s God, who had 
only beaten his children to bring them 
unto Christ; for thus she had been taught 
by the good Catholic priest who had ed- 
ucated her. Before Walter Templar 
came, as the ruler of her life and 
thoughts, this had been the subject upon 
which she had dwelt; since her love for 
him grew up in her heart, a new phase 
had come over her life. Woman’s fate 
—for love is the woman’s fate—and the 
artist’s career superceded the old themes; 
but now as she hung around her uncle’s 
neck, nestled to the heart of the first of 
her family whom she had ever met, the 
old subject of her race, and her parents’ 
history, came back in that brief five 


minutes in lightning thoughts—a volume 
of memories opened afresh. The depar- 
ture of her lover and her distress for her 
foster-brother, all tended to increase the 
intensities of those moments in which 
the orphan Hebrew Maiden was pillowed 
on her uncle’s heart. 


And of Judah Nathans? Was not 
that emotional five minutes also an epoch 
in his life? Aye, that cynic—that intel- 
lectual sensualist—that man of an evil 
nature—evil because that nature had not 
received the germinations of good, he 
was in that five minutes ‘‘ born again ;”’ 
not that he was spiritually a ‘‘new crea- 
ture’’—not that he was recreated in the 
image of a divine goodness, but he was 
‘‘born again’? more than at first the 
type of ‘‘Nor Att Dross!”’ The old 
love of his boyhood for his little sister 
Rachel, and the new love of his mature 
manhcod, now germinating in his nature 
for that sister’s orphan child, wrought 
this transformation in Judah Nathans, 
alias Snap, alias Sir Herbert Blakeley’s 
mentor. But our readers must not expect 
to find him in future what is denomin- 
ated in sectarian parlance, the ‘‘con- 
verted man.’’ Heisstill the cynic—still 
the intellectual devotee—still what would 
be considered impious in his intellect- 
uality ; but human affections zow possess 
his heart while an evil spirit rules his 
mind. 


“«Knough, enough! Rachel my child,’’ 
said Judah, placing his niece on her ele- 
gant lounge, and seating himself by her 
side. 

‘‘Dry those beautiful eyes, Rachel, 
my gentle one, and let your mother’s 
brother talk to you awhile, and then we 
will hasten to the side of your foster- 
brother. I see Spontini has left us to 
order your carriage.”’ 


‘*Yes, Uncle Judah, we will converse 
as long as you desire. But my name is 
not Rachel. Terese is my name.” 


“‘T know, child, you are so called at 
Rome; but to me, you are Rachel. I 
know of one—a venerable patriarch— 
were he with us now, who would name 
you as I do—Rachel.’’ 


“Tt is of my grandfather you speak, 
Uncle Judah, is it not?” inquired the 
maiden. ‘‘ But my grandfather, he is 
dead long ago; that is, I have deemed 
him long since dead.”’ 
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_ “But you know not, Rachel, that he 
is dead?’’ observed her uncle. 

‘“No! she answered musingly; I snow 
not that my grandfather is dead, but for 
years, I have thus concluded.” 

_ ‘“Perhaps he may be still among the 
living.” 

“*True, Uncle, he may be.” 

‘* And we yet may find him, Rachel.’’ 


“‘T think not. I dare not hope as 
much as that my grandfather still lives.’’ 


‘* But there is one subject upon which 
you can inform me, Rachel,’’ observed 
her uncle, 

‘*T anticipate—oh, I anticipate it.” 

** Your mother?”’ 

‘Alas, alas, Uncle Judah, she is not 
of earth, now.” 

‘<1 feared as much,’’ he said with 
emotion. 

‘¢My poor mother died in giving birth 
to me.”’ 

‘* And your father—Rachel ?”’ 

‘*Hie was a martyr. He died one 
month before my mother’s gentle spirit 
fled to heaven to meet him. Oh, my 
father—oh my angel mother!’ and the 
orphan wept again. 

‘¢Here is Spontini, Rachel. Dry your 
tears, my child.’’ 

‘« The carriage 1s waiting at the door, 
Terese,’’ observed Spontini, as he entered 
the room. 

““We will now to your foster-brother. 
Rachel, you have something more to 
learn, to-day, which will please you 
much,’’ said Judah, persisting in calling 
our heroine by the Jewish name of her 
mother. 

““T will not be more than two or three 
minutes dressing, Uncle Judah. I sup- 
pose it is of my other uncles and aunts 
you have to tell me. I would that dear 
Grandfather Isaac were among them. 
’T would be such a joyful day, would it 
not? AZaestro,’’ she continued to Spon- 
tini, ‘‘ you will accompany us, will you 
not?’ 

SOUL ay, “Wesmese.,”” 

The maiden hastened to dress, and 
then her uncle, directing the coachman, 
took the Jewess to the house of Isaac 
Ben Ammon, where she found a still 
greater surprise. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE RIVALS AND THE FOSTER-BROTHER. 


‘Rachel, this is the house of the 
venerable Hebrew,’’ observed Judah 
Nathans, as the carriage stopped at Isaac 
Ben Ammon’s door. 

«<*Tis a dismal abode;” answered his 
miece: 

““Yet, Rachel, its owner is a good old 
man. He is very wealthy too, notwith- 
standing there is no magnificence dis- 
played to sight. But within, child, you 
shall see a palace. ’Tis the habits of 
our people to make no display. Hard 
experience has taught them prudence. 
Ha! I see the good old man at the win- 
dow watching us.” 

By this time, they had alighted from 
the carriage, and they entered the seem- 
ingly humble dwelling of Isaac Ben 
Ammon. But we will go before them to 
the sick-chamber of the singer Farinelli. 

The room was darkened, yet there was 
enough light to give a mellow vision of 
the scene within. 

A picture of the personages, for there 
was a subject for the painter’s brush. <A 
woman and a man—a love and a love 
unreturned! It was the scene of that 
sick-chamber that day. And more than 
one such subject was to appear in the 
drama of life to be presented in that 
sick-chamber. And more than a. love 
and a love requited. A jealousy and a 
rival—a hope and the vision of a hope ; 
—a new awakened dream and the dark 
shadows of adream. Yet there was also 
a brighter scene—the meeting of the 
Patriarch and his grandchild; but there 
were shadows even in that; they pointed 
to the future between Walter Templar 
and Terese. 

In that darkened sick-room, in the 
house of Isaac Ben Ammon, there were 
two women, at the moment when Terese 
and her Uncle Judah alighted from the 
carriage and entered the house. One 
was an old woman—the. Jewess Rebecca, 
who had been attending Farinelli as his 
nurse; the other was Donna Clara 
Garcia, the re-instated prima donna, 
whom we have already met in the Green 
Room of the Opera House. She was a 
daughter of Spain. Her person revealed 
more of majesty than that of her rival, 
the Jewess, who, for a period had made 
Rome forget its former favorite. She 
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was also beautiful, passionate, jealous. 
Her age was twenty-seven, At twenty- 
seven a woman reaches the very ripeness 
of her maturity. Her passions are 1n- 
tense, her yearning for love impatient, 
yet in character, shé has become much a 
‘¢woman of the world.’’ There is no 
longer the artlessness and reserve of 
maidenhood, nor the lightness of the 
girl, that trifles with her own affections 
and the affections of others, without de- 
signing wrong. At twenty-seven, she is 
a woman of purpose; her love means 
mating; her jealousy is that of the 
tigress; her revenge is deadly to her 
rival and scarcely less deadly to the ob- 
ject of her love. Take this as a sketch 
of Donna Clara Garcia. 

Donna Garcia was a superb singer. 
Her voice was a contra-alto. For years 
she had charmed the musical world, and, 
until the advent of Terese, no rival 
artiste had taken the sceptre from her 
hand as the queen of song. She was 
also gifted with great tragic powers, and 
her impersonations were such manifesta- 
tions of passion, as often to move an 
audience into a temporary delirium 
through their sympathies with the 
actress. 

When Terese burst upon the musical 
world at Rome, Donna Clara Garcia 
was absolutely astounded to see her tri- 
umphantly take the sceptre, which she 
herself had held, and her old admirers 
worshiping at her rival’s feet. At first, 
she treated the Hebrew Maiden with 
contempt, and deemed it but a passing 
caprice, which carried her votaries from 
her to worship at another shrine. But 
this she soon discovered was not the case; 
and she was, moreover, brought to con- 
fess to herself that in richness Terese’s 
voice rivaled hers, though it did not in 
magnificence and compass. There too 
was a beautiful charm of naturalness 
about Terese, and a purity and innocence 
which captivated the heart. The Jew- 
ess was not so great an actress as the 
Spanish lady, nor did she manifest her 
tragic powers. But the tragic imperson- 
ation, and display of passions were no 
novelty, while the touches of nature and 
the purity of tone of our heroine afforded 
a new charm to the musical world at 
Rome. 

Under ordinary circumstances, Donna 
Clara Garcia would have taken but little 


notice of the singer Farinelli; but as she 
soon discovered his love for Terese, her 
own passions became kindled for the 
primo tenore, and she looked upon our 
heroine as her rival in love and art. 
Thus it is with woman; she desires that 
which another possesses, while she passes 
by that which is within her reach. So 
also is it with man; but woman is more 
the child of feeling than man; her affec- 
tions overrule her reason and make her 
the victim of her own heart. In her 
love woman is supremely unselfish, and 
even the ‘‘woman of the world’’ is a 
sacrifice upon the altar. So was it in 
the case of Donna Clara Garcia in that 
sick chamber that afternoon. 

Donna Clara was on her knees beside 
the bed of Farinelli; she had forcibly 
taken his hand; she was weeping; the 
hot tears burnt that hand which reluc- 
tantly allowed itself to be taken by 
force. Farinelli was pillowed up in his 
bed; he looked weary of the scene; he 
seemed anxious for the coming of some 
one whom he expected ; he was eager to 
end a painful interview which oppressed 
him. ‘The old Jewess sat in her chair 
and looked on demurely. As a woman 
she sympathized in the case, for she un- 
derstood it; but she heartily wished the 
pliima donna gone. She knew the grand- 
daughter of her master was coming, and 
the expected meeting was too sacred for 
strange eyes. 

‘¢Farinelli, tell me who wounded you ? 
I will hunt him to-the death.’’ said 
Donna Clara fiercely between her sobs. 
‘‘My hurt is not serious, signorina,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘ Distress not yourself in 
the affair,’ was but a personal quarrel 
in which I was worsted.”’ 

‘*But youare hurt seriously,” said the 
lady. ‘<See how pale and haggard you 
are. 

‘‘My friends distress themselves un- 
necessarily,’’ he observed. 

‘‘Oh Farinelli, think you that it is 
friendship alone which brings me to 
your bedside? I heard that you were 
wounded. I feared you were dying. I 
threw aside all reserve and came. Oh 
Farinelli, pity me! The woman who 
would die for you implores your pity.” 

‘“¢Signorina, you have it. But I am 
not deserving so much concern.” 

‘*Farinelli, you do not misunderstand 
vena 
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‘Donna Clara, I do understand you. 
I am grateful. But this interview is dis- 
tressing to us both. I cannot but feel 
deeply for you: I too have been 
wounded, tortured to agony—despair. 
Curse him ! Pardon me, signorina, I 
know not what I say. I have been de- 
lirious, and my wild dreams haunt me.”’ 

« And curse her!’ muttered the prema 
donna to herself; and then she observed 
passionately : 

$°Despair not, Farinelli. Cast her 
from your heart. Ah! I know too 
well to whom you refer; but she cannot 
—never will love you as I love you!”’ 

‘““My God—my God! How the 
thought that Terese will never love me 
tortures me. It burns into my heart. 
But I will follow him to the ends of the 
earth and kill him yet, ere she shall be- 
come his mistress.’’ 

‘‘Whose mistress shall my master’s 
grand-child be ?’’ broke in old Rebecca. 
** Rachel will be no man’s mistress. She 
will marry one of her own tribe.”’ 

**Good nurse, I spoke not of any 
grandchild of your master. I know not 
Rachel. See you not, Donna Clara, 
that in our ravings we are imprudent?” 

‘Heaven preserve me, I was all un- 
conscious of any presence but our own,”’ 
and the prima donna again burst into 
tears. 

Donna Clara had been betrayed that 
afternoon, by the state of the man 
whom she secretly loved, her previous 
fears that he was wounded to the death; 
and her pent up feelings of love and 
jealousy carried her away to an avowal 
which, on the stage, would have been in 
perfect keeping with her character of 
prima donna. In the torrent of her 
emotions she had confessed what she had 
not designed; and now she wept in 
shame not alone over the avowal, but 
also over her unrequited affections, and 
the witness of it by another. 

‘Lady, some one approaches !”’ 
Rebecca, rising. 

Donna Ciara in a moment was upon 
her teet, her eyes were dried, and she 
drew herself up as a tragic queen. 

Her rival entered! 

‘‘Signorina Terese,’’? said Donna 
Clara with assumed calmness though 
there was a fire in her heart—‘‘Signorina 
Terese, your foster-brother has been 
wounded. I called to see if he was 
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dangerously hurt. They said he was 
nigh unto death. But be not alarmed. 
The nurse informs me that his hurt is 
but slight. I cannot stay longer, for 
there is a rehearsel this afternoon. I 
sing to-night. You will be in your box 
of course, to witness my triumph.”’ 

And the srima donna swept from the 
room haughtily, with a look of hate at 
her rival, and a glance of ineffable love 
and yearning towards Farinelli, as she 
passed out of the chamber, leaving 
Terese with her foster-brother, who sank, 
exhausted with his emotions, back upon 
his pillow. 

Terese now also knelt by the bed-side 
of the singer, but her place there seemed 
more becoming, for she was his foster- 
sister. He had nursed her in his arms a 
thousand times, and she had slept upon 
his bosom in her infancy; for, until the 
time she had grown to be quite a girl, 
day and night they had been insepar- 
able. As we have seen in her history, 
after she had passed into maidenhood, 
more than the companionship of brother 
and sister existed between them. Asa 
beloved sister, then, she entered the 
chamber and knelt at the bedside of the 
singer. It was very natural, now that 
Walter Templar was gone, to make a 
transition back to the days of her girl- 
hood, and the dear companionship with 
brother Beppo. ‘This very likely, would 
not have been the case, in such a decided 
manner, had not the mysterious circum- 
stances of Farinelli’s absence and the 
news of his wounded state so soon have 
followed the departure of Walter; but 
the excitement of the circumstances al- 
together threw her back to the compan- 
ionship of her foster-brother, as though 
it never had been broken. 

‘‘Beppo, dear Beppo,”’ she said, ‘‘are 
you hurt much? Tell me are you hurt 
much, dear Beppo? My Uncle Judah 
says your wounds are not serious. Are 
you in much pain, dear Beppo ?”’ 

The singer noticed not that Terese 
had named an uncle. Another fact 
covered all the rest. He thought not of 
his hurt, of his pain, of his jealousy, 
nor of Donna Clara. Terese had called 
him by the old, familiar name of Beppo. 
How pleasant it sounded to his ear,— 
how much of charm in the voice that 
uttered it! 

is Flay 
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Beppo, dear Terese. ’Tis so long since 
you called me your own Beppo, I 
thought I should never hear that name 
from your lips again. Yes, call me 
Beppo, as you did before he came |” 
‘‘Beppo—Brother Beppo,’’ said Te- 
rese, somewhat reproachfully. 
ec Forsive me, dear Terese, But fe 
robbed me of the companionship of my 
sister. You know that we were always 
together until he came. ’ Twas hard to 
lose you altogether. I have been so uh- 
happy,’’ said the poor fellow, with that 
pathetic lament which strong men give 
way to in a weakened state of body and 
mind. The strong are more readily 
brought down than the fragile sex. 
Woman suffers long, and bears sickness 
with the patience of a martyr; but a 
few days of physical prostration will re- 
duce robust men to the state of children. 

‘*T have been so unhappy, Terese, 
since Walter Templar came, and took my 
pet sister from me,’’ continued the poor 
fellow, as he smoothed the jet locks of 
his foster-sister. 

‘Naughty Beppo,’’ she returned, just 
as she would have done in by-gone 
days. 

‘But I am happy now, for you call 
me Beppo again.’ 

‘¢T will always call you Beppo, if you 
wish it.” 

“Yes, always call me so ;—always call 
me Beppo—your Beppo, as you did long, 
long ago. Oh, it seems so long, so very 
long ago,—an age. It is an age since you 
called me your Beppo, till now.”’’ 

‘Why, brother Beppo, it is but four 


years ago. It has been very short to 
me.’’ ' 
‘“‘Ha! that is because you loved 


Walter Templar,”’ said her foster-brother, 
with a burst of jealousy. 

The maiden blushed, but did not 
chide. 

‘But to me, Terese, it has been an 
age—an age of torture.”’ 

‘“‘VYou must not talk so, and then I 
will be your pet sister again, and you 
shall be my dear érother Beppo,’’ ob- 
served the maiden, with woman tact, 
designing to draw him back to their old 
relations of brother and sister; for, as 
we have said, she had found out the 
secret of Farinelli’s heart, since she had 
discovered the secret of her own. 
Love is a great revelator! 


But this sudden return of familiar 
tenderness of Terese to her foster- 
brother had an effect not desired by the 
maiden. It was not oil upon the fire, as 
jealousy wotld have been: it was balm 
to a wound which she could never heal, 
without a broken heart from her own 
disappointment. But it soothed the 
pain of another heart, and deceived with 
the feeling that this heart was healed— 
quite healed. Terese was to ‘‘ Beppo’’ 
as of old; and /ofe sprung up in his 
breast, which it had been well for all 
had it not germinated. How much of 
unhappiness in the future that hope 
which had sprung up in Farinelli’s 
breast brought to Terese. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE MEETING WITH THE GRANDFATHER. 


Judah Nathans entered the room and 


found his niece still by the bedside of 
Farinelli. The old woman had gone to 
attend her master and to learn from him 
concerning his granddaughter. She was 
eager for the revelation, which she saw 
had not yet been made. 

“ia, Uncle | fodait”  ~‘leresewvexs 
claimed, and then to Farinelli, ‘‘brother 
Beppo, what a glad surprise I have for 
you! This is my uncle, Judah, my dear 
mother’s eldest brother.”’ 

‘‘Signor, this is impossible!’ said 
Farinelli, somewhat suspiciously. 

‘"Indeed, my itiend, it is" net 
Judah returned, noticing the suspicion, 
but not offended thereat. ‘‘I am her 
mother’s brother.’’ 

‘*But how made you the discovery ? 
Tis very recent, signor.’’ 

“*Yet not the less a dona fide discov- 
ery. You yourself was the cause of it.’’ 

‘‘T?” replied the singer, increduously. 

‘‘Bven you, Farinelli. You sup- 
plied me with the evidence.” 

‘‘When and how, signor? 
understand.”’ 

‘When I dressed your wounds, my 
friend.” ° 

‘You speak in riddles, signor.”’ 

‘You wear a locket in your bosom, 
my good Farinelli.’’ 

**Well?”’ said the other, with a blush 
on his pale countenance, and a frown, 
for he liked not the discovery of his 
secret by prying eyes. 


I do not 
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«Tt bears the face of a little girl.’”’ 

“Tt does, signor.”’ 

‘¢That child face is that of my sister 
Rachel.” 

‘*? Tis false !’’ replied the singer, pas- 
sionately, his jealousy aroused again, 
with a startled fear that some other 
claimant was come to steal Terese from 
him, just as he had won her back again. 

Oehisiialses= (it isithe: picture of my 
foster-sister !”’ 

“Yet, my good Farinelli, not less the 
picture of her mother, my sister Rachel.’’ 

“Ves, Terese zs like her mother,—so 
my mother has. often said. And her 
name zwas Rachel.” The singer was 
half convinced, but not fully, for his 
jealousy was on the alert. 

“‘Tt is true, Brother Beppo,’’ said 
Terese. ‘‘ This is, indeed, my uncle 
Judah.” 

“Tt is true!’”’ responded old Rebecca, 
who had been at the door eagerly listen- 
ing for the revelation, which she knew 
was directly to be followed by another, 
even to the surprise of the maiden, as 
well as her foster-brother. ‘It is true 
young man, that the locket round your 
neck bears the likeness of Rachel Ben 
Ammon.” 

‘“‘That was her mother’s name,’’ he 
replied. 

‘¢When Rachel Ben Ammon was a 
child, I nursed her, voung man. You 
wear her image around your neck. And 
there stands Rachel Ben Ammon her- 
self in her child.’’ 

‘© You my mother’s nurse?” exclaimed 
the maiden, throwing her arms around 
the old woman’s neck. 

‘<Tt is true!’’ said Levi, who had en- 
tered behind his mother; ‘‘ Rachel was 
my playmate.”’ 

“Tt is true!’’ responded an aged man, 
who now came in with Spontini, for they 
had been anxiously waiting without. 
falpeisntrue,, child. My arms, even 
before her own father’s, held your mother 
Rachel, the wife of Isaac Ben Ammon’s 
son.”’ 

As the last speaker entered and ad- 
dressed her, Terese became agitated, and 
she fixed her eyes upon him in appeal, 
for she felt all had not been told her. 
Here was something more than her 
uncle Judah had told her, and the ven- 
erable appearance of the Jew made a 
startling ae upon’ her! . The 


emotion that the patriarch manifested— 
the deep love and yearning with which 
he gazed upon her, with the reverent 
manner of Spontini towards the aged 
Hebrew whom he supported, over- 
whelmed the maiden, and had it not 
been for the arm of her uncle at that 
moment, she would have staggered and 
fallen ; for the distress and emotions of 
the last few days had exhausted her. 
She felt her relation with that venerable 
man before her. 

*“Rachel, my child, do you not feel 
who it is that speaks to you?’’ . 

‘Grandfather lsaae) OT; ites 
feel it is my Grandfather Isaac,” and 
she sprang into the old man’s arms and 
fainted on his bosom. 

We will pass over the scene in Isaac 
Ben Ammon’s house, after Terese threw 
herself into the armsof her grandfather. 
The saddened joy of that meeting, we 
will leave the imagination of our readers 
to appreciate. The old Jew had found 
bis granddaughter; but he learned at 
the same time that his children, Benja- 
min and Rachel, had long been num- 
bered with the inhabitants of a better 
world. It was a heavy stroke to the old 
man’s heart. Ina brief hour, the reali- 
ties had dispersed the hopeful dreams of 
twenty-one years, of meeting again in 
this life the dear ones who had been so 
cruelly seperated from him. But he was 
not left disconsolate, for he had found 
his granddaughter. A new love sprang 
up in his heart; the venerable Hebrew 
had still something to live for; the care 
of his interesting grandchild now de- 
volved upon him, for Spontini resigned 
Terese to Isaac Ben Ammon’s charge. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE ALLIANCE, 


It is the morning after the events re- 
lated in the last chapter, and again we 
invite our readers to the chamber of Far- 
inelli. “The singer has been blessed with 
a refreshing night’s sleep, and hopeful 
dreams have visited him during nature’s 
repose of body and mind. The maiden’s 
uncle had manifested marked good will 
towards him, and the aged Hebrew had 
said to him, ‘‘ My son, you shall be to 
me as Rachel’s brother,” for the grand- 
father persisted in calling our heroine 
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by the beloved name of her mother. 

The uncle, Judah Nathans, entered 
Farinelli’s room. 

‘‘Ha! my good friend,”’ he said, ‘‘so 
you dressed this morning. Still feebie, 
Isee, yet much improved. That arm 
of yours will need some care. You 
should not have been up to-day.” 

‘I was disgusted with the bed, signor, 
and impatient to be in action, but the 
nurse has so pillowed me in your uncle’s 
huge arm chair that I seemed as much in 
bed as yesterday.” 

«¢And much more confortable, eh? 
Am I not right, Farinelli?”’ 

“‘To confess the truth, I am, for I had 
a good night’s sleep,”’ 

«And pleasing dreams? So, so. My 
niece, I see, is a better doctor than her 
uncle, in your case,’’ observed Judah, 
pleasantly. 

‘© Ves, Signor Nathans, for I am glad 
that my  foster-sister has found her 
family.” 

«¢ And that they are disposed to con- 
sider you as one of themselves ?’’ added 
Judah. 


Farinelli bent his head in reply, and 
became all attention to be the listener, 
for he had already learned enough of 
Sir Herbert’s mentor to know that there 
was always purpose in the man. 


‘““My good friend,’’ said Judah 
Nathans, whom we shall no longer call 
Snap, though Sir Herbert will be allowed 
to name him thus. 


‘¢ My good friend,’’ he repeated as he 
ensconced himself in old Rebecca’s 
chair, *‘I told you last night that I 
should invite your ear to a conversation, 
to-day, that would interest you.”’ 

“© You did, Signor Nathans; and I am 
prepared to listen.” 

“©? Tis well, my good Farinelli. 
answer me truthfully.” 

‘Go on, Signor.”’ 

“¢ You love my niece.”’ 

«¢Signor Nathans!”’ 

‘« Always speak the ¢ruth, my good 
Farinelli;—always speak also to the 
point. 

‘Well, signor?”’ 

‘‘Answer me truthfully, my friend,’’ 
said Judah kindly; ‘‘’twill be wise ;— 
tis always wzse to speak the truth. 
Now, I am not good, but I have 
found it always qwdse to be truthful. An- | 


Now 


swer me upon your soul’s honor;—do 
you love my niece?” ; 

«As my own life—a thousand times 
more than my own life. I would give 
that life a thousand times for my foster- 
sister’s sake.”’ 

«‘There, that is enough, my good Far- 
inelli,”’ interrupted the uncle. ‘‘ Your 
simple word was enough. Ido not like 
protestations, but I have some little evi- 
dence that yours are genuine. In fact 
I had solved that problem before asking 
the question, I only needed your admis-. 
sion that we might talk from that point 
to the purpose. You love my niece ?”’ 

ce iidoxc 

‘“‘There is my hand, Farinelli, as a 
pledge of alliance between her mother’s 
brother and yourself. It has never 
failed, those who have ¢rusfed in me.’’ 

The foster-brother took the proffered 
hand with an impulse of pleasure, for 
Terese seemed nearer to him in_ her 
uncle’s alliance. 

‘*And now let me discourse to you 
upon this subject methodically,’’ contin- 
ued the mentor, ‘‘and, in my own pecu- 
liar style—that of ¢ruth. I say not that 
it is always that of good, nor always of 
good intentions, but it is of truth, whez 
the truth ts the wisdom. The style 
pleases me, for it isso uncommon. Men 
generally lie both in their evil and their 
good intentions. I have reversed the 
method, finding truth as potent for evil 
as for good.”’ 

‘‘Well Signor,”’ observed his listener. 

“You think I am not to the point, 
Farinelli. You err. When I first sought 
you, it was with evil design. Do you 
see a method? I now seek you with 
good design. Do you not snow that I 
am telling you the truth?’ 

at dows 

“So you see I was to the point, for 
you do not doubt me, you trust me.” 

‘“‘I do not doubt you; I trust you,’”’ 
was the reply. 

‘*Be it always thus, and I could not 
have an evil intent against you.”’ 

‘TI believe you, for you are a strange 
man, and your intentions now are evi- 
dently good to me.’’ 

‘*Yes Farinelli; they are and ever 
shall be as long as your fidelity and de- 
votion to my sister Rachel’s child equals 
that of the past. She has told her 
grandfather and myself all about vou 
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from your boyhood—how you nursed 
her, how you protected her, and how 
you loved her.’’ 

““Bless her—bless her!’ said the 
poor fellow, as a tear stole down his 
cheek, for he was weak from bodily and 
mental suffering, 

‘*Farinelli,’’? Judah continued, ‘the 
Hebrew race are not ungrateful. Ingrat- 
itude is not their sin. ‘True, their 
instincts of humanity have been reversed 
by generations of sufferings and the 
fierce scorn of the Christian nations. 
The hate of the Gentiles have generated 
hate in us. Our affections have grown 
inward—our sympathies become exclu- 
sive. We love not, because we have not 
been loved; trust not, because we have 
uot been trusted; overreach and are 
merciless, because we have been over- 
reached and have found no mercy. But 
the Hebrews have been true to them- 
selves, true to their God and the ancient 
covenants. Ingratitude, I say, is not the 
sin of my race.”’ 

‘Your remarks, signor, point to the 
fostering care and love of my mother 
and myself for Terese. She was no bur- 
den to us, signor, but a blessing.’’ 

‘“¢Your love and care for my sister 
Rachel’s child pays not my debt. Iam 
grateful to you. She shall pay the debt 
herself, if her uncle Judah can so 
arrange it for her good.”’ 

‘¢God bless you, signor.”’ 

‘Oh, never mind that, my dear Far- 
inelli,’’ observed the cynic, and then he 
continued. 

‘““When I sought you first, it was 
because my master’s interests required 
the removal of your rival, Sir Walter 
Templar, from his path.”’ 

‘“‘Curse him!” said Farinelli, 
something of his old jealousy. 

‘‘Nay, that is not wise; solve him, 
my good friend; solve him.”’ 

‘‘But how? I listen, signor.’’ 

<‘Sir Herbert’s interests, as I observed, 
required that Sir Walter Templar should 
be removed. I pledged his father, on 
his deathbed, that I would stand by his 
son and work out a certain purpose. 
General Blakely took me when a boy 
from a miserly uncle of mine. The 
General was kind to me and trusted me. 
Some day I will tell you my history. 
Well, I have kept my word to my old 


with 


master, because he /rwsted me, and I re- | 


solved to remove Sir Walter Templar 
from necessity.”’ 

‘And you found me a ready instru- 
ment for your purpose.” 

“‘Right, Farinelli. You also desired 
Sir Walter ‘Templar’s removal. I dis- 
covered the secret of love for Rachel’s 
child, though I knew not then her rela- 
tionship to me. You had long brooded 
over the probability of her becoming the 
victim of her love for him. Now, I 
confess I have confidence in your rival’s 
honor. Ido not think he would do my 
niece a wrong.”’ 

‘What, would you give her to him ?” 
broke in the jealous foster-brother. 

‘‘Have I, then, not given my pledge 
to you.”’ 

‘Pardon me, signor,’’ returned the 
singer, and Judah continued— 

‘¢Farinelli, I see no happy solution for 
her on that side. Moreover, Sir Her- 
bert’s business will not allow me to 
become Sir Walter Templar’s ally.” 

‘Do you really think that Walter 
Templar would make Terese his bride? 
Had I not forboded wrong intended to 
her I would not have attempted to take 
his life, I would not have my foster-sister 
unhappy, much less would I be the cause 
thereof. Holy Mother, I would not have 
her sacrificed. Better, a thousand times 
better that my heart should be tortured 
forever than hers know a pang of my 
causing. Terese loves him. Oh, Ged, 
Terese loves him I know, and if it is to 
be a choice between her becoming the 
honored bride of Sir Walter Templar, 
a happy mother, or broken-hearted that 
she might be mine, let her be Azs, Signor 
Nathans, let her be his though it should 
break my own heart!” 

The devoted foster-brother had again 
relapsed into his old mood of despair. 
His passion was mixed with ‘‘dross’’ or 
it would not have been human; but as 
touching a desire for the happiness of 
Terese his love was supremely unselfish. 
Its depth and intensity overcame even 
the desire of possession. 

“By my patron, St. Lucifer, I honor 
you, Farinelli,’’ observed the uncle, with 
evident satisfaction. 

‘-T would give my soul for fer, Signor 
Nathans,” the singer returned mourn- 
fully. And he would have done it 
willingly. 


‘Pooh! pooh! my good friend we 
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don’t barter our souls to any fiend to 
purchase another’s happiness. Indeed, I 
know not that we have anything of the 
kind for traffic. I have not solved this 
problem of soul yet. At any rate, my 
friend, keep your soul as a gift to my 
niece, for upon my honor, were I the 
fiend I would not purchase the part of it 
which is not hers.”’ 

‘‘There is no such part, 
Nathans, that is not hers.’’ 

‘By all means, Farinelli, let her keep 
thy soul. The child will make a good 
guardian angel to thee.”’ 

‘Such she has ever been.”’ 

‘You asked me just now, if I thought 
Sir Walter Templar would make my 
niece his wife. Of that I am not cer- 
tain, though I am persuaded of his desire 
to do so.”’ 

‘¢Thank God! 
assassin !”’ 

«But my good friend, though your 
rival would, if it depended on him 
alone, make my niece his wife, there is 
a betrothal with his cousin Eleanor in 
the way.”’ 

‘‘T am aware of the fact signor, as 
you know, for you urged that upon me 
to show the danger of my foster-sister 
falling a victim to her love.” 

‘Which I should not have done had 
I known that she was Isaac Ben Am- 
mon’s granddaughter.” 

«Ts the danger less on that account?”’ 

“Am TI not her uncle? Ts she not my 
sister Rachel’s child?’ interrogated 
Judah with a certain quiet fierceness 


Signor 


then, I. am not his 


which made Farinelli shudder. As we 
have before observed, the mentor’s 
speech was in his zon-emphasis. It told 


how terrible a man Judah Nathans was 
when his god, Necessity, prompted him. 
This peculiarity is noticable, more or 
less, in all scientific men. For instance, 
how cooly your true surgeon dissects a 
body,—how pitilessly he amputates a 
limb. 

‘There is no fear now,’’ continued 
Judah, ‘‘of Rachel’s child becoming 
Sir Walter Templar’s mistress, for I am 
heruncle. If 7 but touched the hem of 
his garment with that intent, Sir Walter 
Templar would die. Science kills as the 
lightning kills.’’ 

Again Farinelli shuddered. 

‘But my friend the case stands as be- 
fore. 1 know what these family bonds 


of England’s proud aristocracy are. 
They will not be broken. Signor Spon- 
tini tells me that both my niece and Sir 
Walter will sacrifice themselves, rather 
than violate the family compact. ‘Their 
hope is that Sir Richard Courtney and 
his daughter will themselves revoke the 
engagement.” slag 

«Think you they will?’’ inquired the 
foster-brother anxiously. 

‘¢ There is another barrier now,’ 
Judah. 

«¢ Another barrier?”’ 

‘«* Rachel’s child has found her grand- 
father. The Jews are more exclusive in 
marriage than even the English aris- 
tocracy. My uncle will not give his 
grandchild to a Christian nobleman.”’ 


? 


said 


CHAPTER XXYVT_ 


THE FOSTER-BROTHER SELLS HIS SOUL. 


It was three weeks after the interview 
related in the last chapter, between Far- 
inelli and Judah Nathans. By this time, 
the singer had become nearly convales- 
cent; but he had not yet left his room. 
His recovery had not been so rapid as 
the mentor had at first expected, for the 
excited state of his mind and his intense 
musical studies to place himself on an 
equality with Terese, had much under- 
mined his vigorous constitution, and his 
wounds brought a re-action. But it was 
in the course beneficial, for his very sick- 
ness repaired his wasted nature, now the 
fires which had consumed him had gone 
out. and hope had awakened in_ his 
heart. 

Terese had received a letter from Sir 
Walter Templar. The intelligence which 
it brought was as yet unknown to her 
family. She had gone to visit Spontini. 
Her love was a matter upon which she 
had maintained some reserve with her 
grandfather, because of the uncertainty 
of the issue of Walter’s communications 
with his family. But, on the receipt of 
her letter, she had asked permission to 
spend the day with Spontini. Her 
grandfather had also been reserved upon 
the important subject of her alliance 
with our hero, because he had formed 
hopes not in accordance with those ot 
his granddaughter. A long consultation 
had been held between Isaac Ben Am- 
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mon and his nephew Judah, after which 
the latter sought Farinelli. 

‘«My friend,’’ said Judah, as he en- 
tered the chamber of the foster-brother, 
**T have a little matter to arrange with 
you before my departure for England in 
the morning.” 

‘Go you to England, Signor Na- 
thans?”’ 

edo.’ 

“On what business ?”’ 

‘*Partly on my own, partly on the 
concerns of my niece. She has received 
this morning a letter from: Sir Walter 
Templar.’”’ 

‘“Tf he designs to make her his wife, 
then, as I have repeatedly so said, I will 
not stand in the way of my foster-sister’s 
happiness.”’ 

‘¢My dear Farinelli, I have told you 
that my uncle Isaac never will consent 
for his grandchild to wed a Christian 
nobleman and lose in her the caste of 
nesprace;i! 

“Never, Judah, never !’’ observed the 
venerable Hebrew, who entered at that 
moment, and heard the last remark of 
his nephew. 

«* Never must the descendants of. Isaac 
Ben Ammon be outcast from the God 
and religion of his forefathers. That 
would be the curse fallen upon Israel 
again. It would send my grey hairs 
with sorrow to the grave.’’ 

‘*Oh, then, where do I stand!’ ex- 
claimed Farinelli in despair. 

**My son, become a Jew,’ 
old man. 

‘CA Jew!’’ said Farinelli with a start. 

‘Yes, my son, adopt the religion of 
the Hebrews. Jehovah is the true God, 
—the seed of Abraham, the children of 
the covenant: Moses is the Great Law- 
giver, not the Nazarine. The Prophet 
of the Christians was not the Messiah of 
Israel. He was not the Shiloh in whose 
hands was the sceptre of Judah. He 
reigned not upon the throne of David. 
The Messiah has yet to come to redeem 
Israel.’’ 

‘¢T am sorely tried !’’ said the singer. 

‘¢My good Farinelli, you told me that 
you would give your soul for my niece.’’ 

eerene. J 

‘‘You are asked but to change the 
form of your religion. A trifle, a trifle, 
my dear Farinelli,’’ said the sceptic. 

“‘Judah! Treat not thus lightly the 


? 


replied the 


{?? 


subject,’’? observed Isaac Ben Ammon. 

‘‘In whom is your religion embodied, 
my good Farinelli?”’ continued Judah, 
not noticing his uncle’s remonstrance. 

“Too. well you know, Signor Na- 
thans!” 

‘¢ But answer, my friend, direct 

One word answered it. A single name 
confessed the idolatry ! 

coTereset?; 

“Tt is well. 
not bow to the necessity. 
said the philosophic Judah. 

‘‘Embrace the religion of the He- 
brews,’’ added Isaac Ben Ammon, ‘‘and 
my granddaughter shall be your wife. 
Your children will then be brought up in 
the Hebrew faith. My race will not 
then die out of the congregation of 
Israel.”’ 

«¢ Terese !’’ again responded the foster- 
brother, as though he would blot out all 
names with hers. To his imagination, 
he had, in the response, given his sow/ 
for her he loved with such idolatry. 
What more could a devoted Catholic 
than to consent to become a Jew? 

‘“*My son,” said Isaac Ben Ammon, 
‘fas the husband of my Rachel’s 
child, you will share with her my vast 
wealth.”’ 

‘*Right, uncle,’’ observed Judah, 
“* Justice ts the best policy, as truth ts the 
highest wisdom. He has loved Rachel’s 
child longest and best, for he gives his 
soul for her.”’ 

‘‘Nay, Judah, he but turns his face to 
the God of Abraham.” 

“lt is the same to him, Uncles” But 
our conditions are met. And now let 
me inform you, my good Farinelli, that I 
go immediately to England. My uncle, 
Reuben Nathans, is dead, and I am his 
heir. This, my uncle Isaac has told me. 
He has left to me half a million of Eng- 


12? 


Sir Walter Templar can- 
Youdoss 


lish money. Rachel’s child is my 
heiress. _We are not wngrateful, Farin- 
elli. Sir Walter Templar must now 


learn the zzll of my family’’ ‘This he 
said with a haughty spirit which would 
have matched even that of Sir Walter 
Templar himself. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
sIR RICHARD COURTNEY AND HIS FAMILY. 
Sir Richard Courtney, who, with 
his dying friend De Lacy, opened 
our story, must be again introduced to 
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our readers. Sir Richard, this afternoon, 
is surrounded by his entire family, for 
Walter Templar and Frederick De Lacy 
are at Courtney House once more. 
Walter had, this day, received letters 
from Italy informing him of the dis- 
covery of Terese’s grandfather and her 
uncle Judah. ‘The second letter, dated 
three days after the first, brought the 
news that her uncle had departed from 
Italy for England with the intention of 
calling upon Walter’s family. This in- 
telligence had been communicated by 
Spontini, who wrote in behalf of his be- 
loved pupil. Reference was made to the 
epistle received the day before the depar- 
ture of Judah, bearing the first assurance 
of hopes from Walter, which had been 
hastily dispatched on his arrival in Eng- 
land. Spontini said that he had himself 
related to the grandfather and uncle the 
story of the association and love of our 
hero and heroine, but that he could not 
fully understand their views upon the 
subject. He thought, however, that 
their reticence was in consequence of 
the uncertainty touching the views of 
Sir Walter’s family; and as he was an- 
swered by the grandfather that Judah 
intended to communicate personally 
with the Courtney family upon the 
matter, he had not pressed for further 
explanation. The uncle, therefore, 
Spontini said, might be expected to call 
at the Courtney House, at any moment 
after the receipt of this news. Accom- 
panying the letters of the illustrious 
composer, was one of a more personal 
and tender character from ‘Terese her- 
self. It was upon the subject of these 
letters that Sir Richard Courtney and 
his family were in consultatdon this after- 
noon; and as we have found them 
together, we will describe to our readers 
that family scene and the circumstances 
of the case in which we hope they are as 
intensely interested as ourselves, — 

It is now twenty years since we first 
introduced Sir Richard Courtney at the 
bedside of his dying friend, Lord Fred- 
erick De Lacy. The baronet is about 
fifty years of age; and is a type of the 
“Fine old English Gentleman of the 
Olden Times.’’ His appearance was 
very stately ; and more so this afternoon 
from the benignant gravity of his count- 
enance. 

Sir Walter Templar, on his arrival at 


Courtney House, had, as soon as 
propriety would permit, assembled his 
relatives together in family council, 
much as we find them this afternoon. 
He then related to them the entire his- 
tory of his associations with Terese; 
and, finally the confession of their 
mutual love. That afternoon presented 
a very similar scene and was very much 
in harmony in its circumstances with 
that on which we have taken the oppor- 
tunity of again introducing Sir Richard 
Courtney and his family. While relat- 
ing the story of himself and our heroine, 
and dwelling upon the betrothal of him- 
self and cousin, Walter Templar felt as 
in a solemn family council of his race, 
with Eleanor his betrothed present. He 
protested against nothing, he amen’d all 
which his family had done. He simply 
brought in a new fact. It was the 
mutual love of Terese and _ himself. 
There is a logic of feelings, and the logic 
of facts; and the logic of feelings ruled 
Sir Richard’s family. Walter won all 
by his simple conscientiousness and 
strict honor, which laid the whole case 
at the feet of his betrothed and her 
father. They decided not against but 
for him and his love. 

What had, on the occasion of the first 
family council, upon the important 
matter of the love of Terese and Walter 
versus the betrothal of Walter and 
Eleanor, made the case so clearly accep- 
table was the fact that Walter had from 
the first concealed nothing of the history 
of his associations with Terese, except- 
ing the sequel of his love which he had 
hastened from Italy to lay before them. 
In that non-concealment, his family were 
committed to the whole. 

Sir Richard Courtney, after the death 
of his young wife and dear friend, Lord 
Frederick De Lacy, lived the life of a 
recluse, though not a misanthrope. He 
was of a poetic mind; he delighted in 
books and loved the classical dreams of 
kindred souls. He was pre-eminently an 
idealist, though by no means an imprac- 
tical man, which is too generally made 
identical with the type—cdeadist. Sir 
Richard was, by nature, a statesman, but 
possessing a noble name and _ fortune, 
and being highly conscientious, the cir- 
cumstances of his life had made him a 
classical dreamer, rather than a_poli- 
ticlan. But he was not a dried-up book 
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worm—the dreamer expresses his type. 
He possessed an embalmed youth—em- 
balmed by love and_ friendship—em- 
balmed by the very death of his wife 
and friend, in the rosy days of his man- 
hood. He had in consequence of his 
dreaming, been as blind as Walter and 
Terese to the real state of their case, 
until the afternoon when his nephew 
laid it before his family in a new light. 
The boylike episode of making a protege 
of a gifted orphan Hebrew child, Sir 
Richard deemed a beautiful romance 
that touched his own poetic nature, and 
brought back his own youth when he 
and his friend, in their tour in Italy, 
were just as likely as his nephew and his 
friend’s son to have embodied in their 
lives just such an incident. And then 
the romance was shared between him 
and young De Lacy, with Spontini, a 
prince of art, as the guardian of the 
gifted child of art. 


Lady Templar, who is the next per- 
sonage to be considered in the scene, 
was very much like her brother, and like 
him also she was married only to the 
partner o sherearly love. Since the death 
of Walter’s father, Sir Edmund Templar, 
she has shared with his uncle Court- 
ney in all the duties and associations of 
his life—shared in parental love and 
guardianship to the offspring of the 
Courtneys, the Templars, and the De 
Lacys that nestled in her ancestral 
home. With these dear links of associ- 
ation to wed her to the recluse life of 
her brother—a lover of the beautiful, a 
votary of literature, the tutoress of the 
artistic instincts of his cousin Eleanor, 
she had looked upon her son’s associa- 
tion with art and genius in Italy—the 
modern cradle of art—much in the same 
light as his uncle. 


Eleanor Courtney is the next person- 
age in the scene which must command 
our attention. She was tall and queenly- 
looking. Her person was of the Nor- 
man, not the Saxon type. Her nose 
was prominent, but finely chiseled, indi- 
cating strength and intellect. We name 
this mark of her face, because it was 
that which first struck the attention of 
an observer on an introduction to her, 
but as you looked into her face for an 
examination, you saw a clear, noble 
countenance altogether and a lofty brow, 


‘moulded as for a diadem. 


It was clearly 
the imperial face, and you was struck 
not so much by the conception of beauty 
as you gazed upon her, as of pure, ex- 
alted character. She was a woman to 
be loved—to be worshipped; but you 
would not have found a crowd of butter- 
flies in her train. She would have been 
insensible to their butterfly adorations ; 
and, indeed, utterly unconscious thereof, 
unless brought to her sense in the offen- 
sive form. She was therefore altogether 
the reverse of a coquette, and in nothing 
that a vain and selfish woman takes de- 
light in, did ever Eleanor Courtney take 
aught of delight. Yet she was not cold 
and passionless in her nature, much less 
heartless. A woman without heart—a 
woman without deep or tender sensibili- 
ties, is more utterly selfish than a man of 
the same character; but all that a lofty 
and a supremely unselfish woman could 
be, was Eleanor Courtney. Yet she pos- 
sessed not so much the fender sensibilities 
as the deep and forceful. Like her father 
and cousin Walter, she was the embodi- 
ment of intensity, though exquisite in 
her intellectual nature, being of the pure 
poetic type; but there was more of the 
lofty character and inspiration of a 
psalmist David than a rich luxurient, 
though somewhat weedy Byron. It was 
this intensity of nature which made 
Eleanor Courtney the very reverse of a 
coquette. She did not, from her own 
nature, comprehend zzszncerity, which 
goes so largely into the compound of an 
artificial woman of the world, and also 
to constitute the plumaged charmer who 
delights in vanities and adulations from 
the very emptiness, not fulness of their 
natures. ‘There are an imperious class 
of women who, in the plentitude of 
youthful powers, glory in bumbling the 
lords of creation to the dust at their feet 
as though the humiliation of the manly 
sex gave to them supreme triumph; 
there are coquettes; because their vanity 
and sex are largely gratified by the flat- 
teries and homage of the opposite sex. 
To neither of these classes did Eleanor 
Courtney belong; but, if there may be 
said to have been in her a tendency to 
either side, it was more to the imperious. 
class. This lofty, sincere and intense 
nature of Eleanor had kept her to this 
moment not only an excellent example 
of what a betrothed maiden ought to 
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have been, but also actually ‘‘fancy- 
free.’? Shakspeare’s matchless eulogy 
would not hawe been inappropriate to 
Eleanor Courtney: 


That very time, I saw (but thou could'st not,) 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all arm'd: a certain aim he took 

At a fair vestal, throned by the west; 

And loos'd his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts! 
But I might see young Cupid's fiery shaft 
Quench'd in the chaste beams of the wat'ry moon; 
And the imperial vot'ress passed on 

In maiden meditation fancy-free. 


We have been thus particular in de- 
scribing Eleanor Courtney for though 
she has not come much personally into 
the action of our story, so much of its 
subject is controlled by her, and so many 
of its issues directly or indirectly grow 
out of her. Her cousin Walter, as he 
had designed in Italy, and, as arranged 
between him and Terese, had first laid 
before Eleanor the entire case of his love 
without reserve and submitted it entirely 
into her hands. To say that the maiden 
listened to his tale with stoical indiffer- 
ence or without a startled surprise would 
be incorrect. But she was not pained 
nor angry, much less offended with her 
cousin Walter. She was deeply con- 
cerned both for him and ‘Terese, while 
she strongly felt her own responsibility 
in the case. 

“¢Walter, my brother,’’ she said when 
he had told her all, ‘‘ Walter, my 670- 
ther,’ she repeated with designed 
emphasis, ‘‘ We must immediately inform 
papa of this.” 

‘But, oh! my sister, my dear, consid- 
erate sister, I am unspeakably pained 
when I reflect what a shock my uncle 
Courtney’s family designs will receive 
by the revelation which I have just made 
to you. My uncle and mother will feel 
it in its practical family bearings more 
‘than either you or I can, for, with us, it 
is a matter of sentiment chiefly; with 
them, both sentiment and family legisla- 
tion, in which my dead father and the 
lamented De Lacy took also their part.” 

‘Ves, brother Walter, I know it—feel 
it all; yet my father and your mother 
must be immediately informed thereof. 
The peace of mind of both of us demand 
this and the arrangements which have 
already been made for the double union 
of myself and Alice still render the ex- 
planation more imperative.’’ 


? 


“Which I am equally as anxious as 
yourself, dear Eleanor, to make, this very 
day; but I shrink from paining my 
revered uncle, and, in a moment, scat- 
tering to the winds all his past and long- 
cherished hopes and dreams.” 

‘Still, dear Walter, it must be done, 
and done this very day. I, myself, will 
prepare your mother. And now, brother 
Walter, let us end the subject between 
us exclusively; you go and arrange with 
my father for a family council and I will 
to your mother for the same purpose. 
God bless you, dear Walter, and bring 
to pass all that you and Terese desire. 
I will be your sister Eleanor and her 
sister also. There, now, don‘t look so 
grave and sad. You remind me too 
much, just now, of that gloomy ancestor 
of ours, Sir Godfrey Courtney, whose 
sad haughty look always gives me a cold 
shiver, when I visit the picture gallery 
of our race. You know the tradition 
that there was some dark, terrible pas- 
sage in his life, which was all besides 
very noble and stainless.’’ 

‘‘But is there not a resemblance, 
Eleanor, just now, in reality, between 
me and him, in my thus betraying my 
family ?”’ : 

“Why, how now, Walter? When did 
you betray us.. Have you sinned, then, 
because you did not fall in love with-my 
poor self? Fie! fie! Walter, you must 
not so humble me, by the thought that 
you have betrayed us by your love for 
Terese, nor so wrong yourself. There, 
now, away, Walter. But first, sir, you 
may kiss me as a brother should his 
eldest sister and counselor. That is 
well!’’ added the maiden, returning his 
kiss upon his brow, as his sister would 
have done. ‘‘And now, dear Walter 
we understand each other.”’ 

‘‘God bless and reward you, my noble 
Eleanor,’’ replied Walter in a voice of 
deep emotion, and then he hurried from 
the room. 

__ This touch upon the past will not only 
illustrate the character of Eleanor Court- 
ney, but also give a view of the cancel- 
ing of the betrothal, and bring us up to 
the afternoon on which the family sat in 
what we will consider their second 
council, caused by the arrival of letters 
from Italy, bringing the great news that 
Terese had found her grandfather and 
uncle, and that the latter might be ex- 
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pected to call at Courtney House at any 
moment. 

On this afternoon, in the family scene 
before us, we have seated near Eleanor 
Courtney, Frederick De Lacy, and their 
splendid contrast was as apparent as that 
which we have noted between Walter 
and Frederick. They looked a noble 
pair—a very noble pair, and a very 
fitting pair to mate. Any thoughtful 
person present, whose mind had pre- 
viously been directed to the subject, 
could not well have helped reflecting 
that Frederick De Lacy and Eleanor 
Courtney should have been mated, and 
not Walter and Eleanor. If with either 
of the sisters, Walter should have been 
paired with his younger cousin, Alice 
Courtney, which brings us to a descrip- 
tion of that maiden, who in that scene, 
that afternoon, is seated near her cousin 
Walter Templar. 

Though she is sitting near her cousin 
Walter, Alice has timidly placed herself 
somewhat in the background. Indeed, 
there is apparent in her much of the 
timidity of the fawn. She is very unlike 
her imperial sister Eleanor, but much 
like her gentle mother who died almost 
as soon as Alice was born. There is 
much of the tone spiritual in her which 
would incline one to believe that, like 
her mother, she was not long for this 
“world. There seems to be no strong 
affinity between her and Frederick De 
Lacy. Indeed this timid hiding near 
her cousin Walter rather shows that her 
affiinity is towards him, though he is un- 
conscious of any towards her, for Terese 
now engrosses all his thoughts. 

Alice does not, however, experience 
mnch concern for her sister Eleanor, 
whom she has more than once this after- 
noon confessed to herself ought to have 
been mated with Frederick De Lacy, and 
not to her. As for herself, the gentle 
Alice feels a poor forlorn maiden, whose 
chief concern is about Walter and Te- 
rese, whom she hopes will love him as 
much as—well she does not quite word 
that part of the case, for just at such 
points she feels a fluttering in her heart 
and her eyes fill with tears. 

Our readers must please imagine the 
conversations this afternoon upon the 
news from Italy in keeping with what 
has been said, and start into a new de- 
velopment ee just now comes in with 


Sir Richard’s servant entering and an- 
nouncing— 
“*Mr. Judah Nathans!’’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE JEWESS AND THE CHRISTIAN MUST 
; NOT MATE. 


The announcing of Judah Nathans 
created quite a sensation in the family 
circle of Sir Richard Courtney. Walter 
Templar immediately arose and met his 
visitor, cordially extending his hand, 
which Judah as cordially took. 

“* Terese’s uncle, I presume, sir?’’ ob- 
served Walter. 

‘‘lam, Sir Walter, the uncle of Te- 
rese, the granddaughter of Isaac Ben 
Ammon.” 

“You are welcome,. Mr. Nathans. 
This is my uncle, Sir Ricnard Courtney.”’ 

‘sWe- are’ glad™ tow meet you, sir” 
said the noble baronet, also rising and 
shaking hands with his visitor. 

““This is my sister, Lady Templar; 
these my daughters, Eleanor and Alice; 
this young gentleman, Lord Frederick 
De Lacy.” 

‘¢Sir Richard Courtney, I am gratified 
in meeting a family whose character is so 
deserving of respect as your own.” 

* “My dear sir, I fear you flatter us,”’ 
said the baronet with a smile. 

‘Nay, Sir Richard, I always speak the 
truth. 

‘‘We cannot dispute such a point, 
Mr. Nathans. But pray be seated. You 
are timely arrived. My nephew, Sir 
Walter Templar, has just been reading 
letters from Signor Spontini, in which 
he informs us that his pupil has found 
her grandfather.and uncle. His second 
letter, “received “by. “the “same post, 
brought the news that you had departed 
from Italy on business to England, a 
portion of which concerned relations be- 
tween my nephew, Sir Walter and your 
niece. Your visit, therefore, Mr. Na- 
thans is not altogether a surprise, but 
none the less welcome.”’ 

‘tT am glad this news has arrived be- 
fore me, Sir Richard,” observed Terese’s 
uncle; ‘‘for it relieves me of some em- 
barrassment.”’ 

‘‘TIt will, perhaps, farther help us in 
our family consultation—for such I con- 
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sider it—to explain to you that my 
nephew has informed us fully of his at- 
tachment towards your niece, and hon- 
orably laid the entire case, with its in- 
teresting circumstances, before his family 
for our united adjudication.” 

«©?Twas worthy of my own tribe,’’ 
said Judah, who, sceptic though he was, 
had a high opinion of his race. ; 

“And of my nephew,’’ observed Sir 
Richard proudly, for he loved our hero, 


“if possible, more than ever, notwith- 


standing his severe disappointment. 

‘‘Sir Walter, an alliance with you 
would not have dishonored a daughter 
of the ancient people.’’ 

Our hero bowed his acknowledgement, 
and Sir Richard continued; for the fam- 
ily case Walter very properly resigned to 
his uncle to conduct on his behalf, and 
Judah Nathans on the part of Terese. 

“Sir Walter has also told us, Mr. 
Nathans, that your excellent niece was 
equally just, touching his betrothal with 
my daughter Eleanor, and that they 
parted pledged, upon the stake of their 
own happiness to commit their case to 
the honor and justice of the family. 
They preferred to sacrifice themselves, 
rather than dishonor a sacred betrothal 
or sacrifice another.”’ 

At this point Eleanor Courtney 
blushed, but not in confusion. 

‘“*The case, therefore, Mr. Nathans, 
must be determined by the conscience 
and honor of the family, and not the in- 
terested affections of the young folks.’’ 

“‘T am very glad of this, Sir Rich- 
ard,’’ observed Judah. 

Courtney then concluded his state- 
ment by adding: 

‘“This recent discovery, of the grand- 
sire and uncle of Terese Ben Ammon, 
has extended the subject, and brought 
into the council your side. You have 
opportunely arrived as its represeatative. 
The case is a family case, and not q per- 
sonal one; both sides are now in court, 
and it awaits their mutual adjudication.”’ 

Sir Richard Courtney had ended. The 
uncle of our heroine did clearly under- 
stand how the case stood; for he per- 
ceived that the baronet, with his nice 
sense of propriety, had simply stated it 
without the slighest allusion to any fore- 
gone decision, if any such had been 
made. If previously to the receipt of 
the late news the matter had been settled 


by Sir Walter’s family either way, it was 
now evidently regarded by Sir Richard 
as a suspended case. He had not pre- 
sumed on the assumption of a decision, 
until the newly-found relatives had been 
brought into the family counseling. 
Judah saw, therefore, that he was ex- 
pected next to represent his side, that 
the adjustment might be clearly mutual. 
The delicate consideration of the bar- 
onet pleased him. 

«<T presume Sir Richard Courtney and 
his family have resolved to honor the 
betrothal,’’ observed the uncle of 
Terese. 

‘Ves, Mr. Nathans, they have thus 
resolved ; my family never break their 
engagements.”’ 

‘¢T thought so, Sir Richard,”’’ 

‘“‘But they have cancelled that 
betrothal.’’ 

‘‘Indeed,’’ said Judah, for he ex- 
pected it not, 

‘¢' That which as a family we did, as a 
family we have undone. Yet,.Mr. Na- 
thans, you are not involved in that part 
of the case; that is simply our action, 
and involves you in no obligations.”’ 

‘*And did you, then, Sir Richard, 
willingly consent to this?” 

‘‘Certainly, Mr. Nathans. I own 
that the love of Walter for your niece 
broke a dream of years, but I willingly 
consented under the circumstances to 
cancel the betrothal.’’ 

‘*Your nobleness makes me more 
human, Sir Richard, for I perceive that 
the world is ‘ not all dross.’ ”’ 

“*T could not be less just than my 
nephew has been. Had he violated his 
betrothal, and outraged my daughter’s 
feelings. I would never have forgiven 
him—’’ 

‘* Father !’’ gently remonstrated his 
daughter. It was not Eleanor the be- 
trothed, but Alice who spoke. 

‘* Well, well, Alice, I did not exactly 
mean that I would not have forgiven 
your cousin ‘But Mr. Nathans,’ he 
continued to his visitor, ‘Sir Walter 
Templar has so long been my pride that 
had he dishonored his family, he must 
have fell in my esteem.” 

‘‘And justly fell,’’ said the man of 
strange contradictions of good and evil. 

““ And could I have taken advantage 
of my nephew’s nobleness, I should fall 
from my own esteem,” added Courtney. 
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= You area just man, sir Richard. I 
am not good, but I love justice.’’ Judah 
could not allow the truth for himself to 
pass, without qualifying it with the as- 
sertion that he was, nevertheless of 
good. 

“I say, Sir Richard, you are a just 
man.” 

‘« And being so, or like yourself, loving 
justice, I have revoked the betrothal and 
consented to the union between my 
nephew and your niece. The maiden’s 
grandsire and uncle, however, have since 
come into the consideration. They 
must speak for her. You have now, sir, 
the phase of the case, as far as Richard 
Courtney is concerned.”’ 

‘*‘“And Lady Templar?” 
Judah. 

’ “Has decided with her brother,’’ she 
answered. 

«* And Eleanor Courtney?” 

‘Has also decided as her aunt, Wal- 
ter’s mother, would have done, when she 
bore the name of Eleanor Courtney,”’ 
said the betrothed with proud satis- 
faction. 

‘Right, my dear Eleanor, your aunt 
would have done as you have.’ And 
Walter’s mother kissed her niece fondly, 
as though she had been her mother. 

«eMr. Nathans,’? here observed Sir 
Richard, ‘‘my daughter Eleanor was the 
first to resign her cousin Walter, and to 
insist upon his union with Terese. She 
has proffered to change characters at the 
altar, and give the bride away.”’ 

‘‘T have solved a new problem,” 
mused Judah, falling into one of his 
usual scientiflc reflections. ‘‘I have 
found a just family. Our Father Abra- 
ham would have not plead in vain had 
Sir Richard Courtney dwelt of old in 
Sodom.”’ 

“‘T fear, sir,” said the gentle Alice, 
«¢that I should not have acted as nobly 
as my sister Eleanor.” A tear stole 
down the maiden’s cheek, she knew not 
why, a fluttering was in her tender heart, 
which she could not understand, but she 


queried 


glanced at her cousin Walter. Was love 
for him germinating in_ her heart? 
He is an un- 


Cupid is very perverse. H 
wise deity, and ever falling into trouble. 

“Sir Richard Courtney,’’ began 
Judah Nathans, after a few moments 
pause, which he had spent in deep but 
rapid reflections, ‘‘I am really embar- 


rassed with this interesting case. I 
deemed my problem a solved one, but 
find it otherwise. But forthe justice and 
generosity of your family, the case 
would have terminated as Terese’s 
grandfather and myself had supposed it 
would. But now—to confess the truth 
—I am embarrassed.’’ 

‘You did not expect, Mr. Nathans, 
that we would have consented to this 
union?’’ inquired Sir Richard, himself 
now somewhat puzzled, while his family 
showed signs of deep anxiety, for they 
saw that some difficulty was in the way 
still. 

‘*T did not expect your consent to the 
union of Sir Walter with my niece,’’ 
was the answer. 

‘‘And it is not satisfactory to you, 
sir?’’ said the baronet, somewhat of- 
fended, for the concession seemed to be 
all on his side. 

‘‘Quite the reverse, Sir Richard 
Courtney. I am uncomonly satisfied. 
It is no small matter for a proud family 
of the ancient nobility of England to 
forget their exclusive caste, and stoop to 
an alliance with a daughter of the des+ 
pised people.”’ 

‘*Mr. Nathans, we shall feel honored, 
not disgraced by that alliance,” observed 
Eleanor, the betrothed, with a blush. 
‘‘Pardon a maiden for speaking in the 
case. But, as I stand in a very peculiar 
relation, it may not be out of place for 
me to say that I shall henceforth look 
upon Terese as a very dear sister.”’ 

Alice Courtney wept again, but hid 
her tears. 

‘Young lady,’’ replied Judah, ‘‘vou 
are a very noble creature. I would that 
all women were like you, and all men 
like your father.’’ 

‘*Sir,” observed Walter Templar, at 
this point, with much ‘agitation, ‘“‘there 
is some important matter which you 
withhold from us. Terese has not 
changed by the discovery of her re- 
lations? No that is impossible. Is 
aught wrong with her? Speak, sir, in 
mercy, speak; for I forbode some ill.”’ 

«« My niece is unchanged.” 

‘¢ And our union, you say, is satisfac- 
tory to her grandfather and yourself?” 

‘«Sir Walter Templar, the Christian 
noble and the Jewess cannot mate! Re- 
ligion is a barrier higher than betrothals. 
What can cancel z¢#s covenants? How 
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can the Jews and the Christians marry 
and become one people, when they are 
divided both by the barriers of religion 
and race ?”’ 

Judah spoke with a solemn earnest- 
ness; for his heart as well as his philoso- 
phy was interested deeply. 

‘“My God, my God, I expected not 
this!’’ exclaimed Sir Walter in anguish 
of soul. 

‘OQ, Walter, Walter?” said Eleanor 
the betrothed, in a voice of powerful 
sympathy, 

‘“My son, my son!’’ moaned Lady 
Templar. 

‘The will of God be done!’’ rever- 
ently added Sir Richard Courtney. 

“Amen!” said the infidel, Judah 
Nathans, much moved by the distress. 

Alice Courtney was silent, but she 
wept afresh. A tear stole down the 
cheek of Frederick De Lacy, but he was 
also silent. 

There was not a person present who 
did not in a moment realize what an aw- 
ful barrier a cardinal division of re- 
ligions, like that of the Jews and Chris- 
tians, having each their peculiar cove- 
nant, and what an awful barrier a radi- 
cal separation of races, enjoined by those 
two unreconciled covenants had suddenly 
come between the Christian noble and 
the Hebrew Maiden. 

‘*Mr. Nathans,’’ said Sir Richard 
Courtney, breaking the troubled silence 
which had succeeded, ‘‘I perceive that 
this matter has assumed a very solemn 
form, which till now none on the side of 
my family had considered.” 

‘*T hope, Sir Richard, you are not of- 
fended with me for presenting it to you.” 

‘“No, Mr. Nathans; pained—unspeak- 
ably pained, but not offended. The 
case 1s now one of conscience, of re- 
ligion, of race. It is above our reach. 
You have spoken my own judgment, the 
Christian noble cannot marry the 
Jewess !”’ 

‘““My God, my God!” again burst 


from the agonized heart of Walter 
Templar. 
‘Oh Walter, Walter!’’ again said 


Eleanor. 

‘My son, my son!’’ again moaned 
Lady ‘Templar. 

Alice Courtney still wept. 

Sir Richard, like all of the English 
nobility fifty years ago, was a High 


Churchman, and though he had, in his 
justice and generosity, sunk his caste of 
aristocracy, to admit a Jewess into his 
family, was now as much overruled by 
his religion as was Isaac Ben Ammon 
himself. This Judah readily perceived ; 
and though he himself was not in the ab- 
stract influenced by sectarian prejudices, 
he was by that of race, which has so 
long kept his people from an alliance in 
in marriage with the Gentiles 

‘¢Sir Richard Courtney,’’ he resumed, 
““T am myself in much a sceptic, and 
not governed by the antagonism of 
creeds. Nature made mankind one 
great family, but national distinctions 
have divided them, color marked them 
into tribes, though of one common 
species, churches separated them still 
more, covenants bound them, which 
must not be broken. I am a philosopher 
and sweep all this away, but a man of 
the world, and, therefore, accept the 
world as it is, for I cannot reconstruct 
eve 

‘¢ Sir, the wisdom of experience is on 
your side, ‘The Christian cannot marry 
the Jewess.’”? Courtney dwelt upon 
that point, as though the impossibility 
shut out from his mind all other views. 

‘‘T grant, were I alone in question,’* 
continued Judah, ‘‘I should waive all 
such considerations ; but there is a ven- 
erable man, who to-day is as much a son 
of Judah, as was David when he estab- 
lished his throne in Zion. That old 
man still dreams of the restoration of the 
covenant and the return of the ancient 
people.”’ 

“‘T will not bring his grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave,’’ observed Sir Wal- 
ter Templar, mournfully. 

‘Which, Sir Walter, you would do, 
were you to take from him his grand- 
child. ‘Terese is the last branch directly 
of his race. To break her off from her 
tribe would, to Isaac Ben Ammon’s 
mind, sever that last branch of his loins 
from the House of Israel, and leave him 
in his offspring unnumbered with his 
people.”’ 

**T will not bring his gray hairs with 
sorrow to the grave!’’ repeated our 
hero. 

‘* As your wife, Sir Walter, my niece 
would become a Christian, in more than 
name, and your offspring would be 
brought up in the Christian faith.’’ 
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‘*] found her an orphan, and fate 
made her a Christian, but that is all 


reversed, for she has met her grand- | 


father. She is indeed a Jewess now,”’ 
mournfully replied our hero. 

“Sir Richard Courtney, I will retire. 
This interview is painful, but I carry 
with me a deep reverence for your 
family.”’ And Judah arose to depart. 

‘« Mr. Nathans, I ask the favor of a 
visit to-morrow. I will write to Terese 
and release her from our pledged faith. 
It is hard, sir, but it is my duty.”’ 

**Right, my dear Walter,’’ observed 
Sir Richard, ‘‘and may God in his Prov- 
idence bring good out of evil.’’ 

Judah Nathans departed a better man 
than he had ever been in his life before; 
and the family separated, for they were 
all troubled by the events of that day. 
Walter Templar stole into the park to 
find solitude and vent for his thoughts ; 
Alice Courtney sought him to comfort 
his wounded spirit, but Walter was not 
to be comforted. Alice still wept, 
Eleanor the betrothed retired to her 
chamber to pray for her afflicted cousin ; 
the mother still moaned ‘‘ My son, my 


son!’’ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
NOT QUITE PARTED. 


On the following day Judah Nathan’s 
presented himself at the mansion of Sir 
Richard Courtney. He was shown into 
the baronet’s library, where he found the 
uncle and our hero in conversation upon 
the subject which was uppermost. 

“You are welcome, Mr Nathans,’’ 
said the baronet as his visitor entered. 

“‘T thank you, Sir Richard,’’ replied 
Judah, taking a seat without ceremony. 

‘‘Sir Walter has written to your 
nieces” 

«Very wisely done.” 

‘‘T have read his letter and approve 
efat?’ 

‘«Then is it most wisely done.’ 

oe he circumstances are affecting, but 
I see no alternative.’ 

The problem, Sir Richard, is beyond 
my solving.’ 

“¢Will you read the epistle? It has 
been kept unsealed for that purpose.”’ 

‘©Thank. you, Sir Richard. I appre- 


ciate your confidence and the very noble 
conduct of yourself and nephew.”’ 

Judah Nathans took the proffered let- 
ter and twice read it. Evidently it 
made a great impression upon him, for 
the second reading seemed to be a dwel- 
ling with satisfaction upon its contents, 
and a regret at the necessity which 
prompted the writer. 


«Sir Walter Templar, you have acted: 


nobly,” he observed as he returned the 
epistle. 

‘‘T have but performed my painful 
duty to your niece, sir.”’ 

‘‘He who does his duty when it is 
painful deserves admiration, ‘This con- 
cerns my sister Rachel’s child, and 
therefore I admire your couduct.”’ 

“To resign Terese has stricken my 
heart, as it has destroyed the dearest 
hope of my life. I pray Heaven it may 
not quite break her heart.” 

«Sir Walter Templar; could I, with- 
out blighting Isaac Ben Ammon’s de- 
clining days, so will it, my niece should 
be your wife, though when I came 
yesterday I had willed it otherwise.”’ 

‘¢T thank you sir; but even my uncle 
would not approve of the alliance 
now.” 

‘©No, Mr. Nathans. I conscientiously 
could not.” 

CVomlaresright,roire Richards esl nam 
forgotten. Terese is a Jewess.”’ 

‘And as you yourself have said, Mr. 
Nathans, the Jewess and the Christian 
cannot mate,’’ 

“¢Cannot mate, Sir Richard.”’ 

«¢Six months ago we stood not in that 
relationship to each other. She was then 
an orphan,”’ said our hero, 

“‘T would you had been married to 
her before she had found her grand- 
father,’’ mused Judah. 

“‘Tt is in vain for us to regret that 
which we cannot alter,’’ observed the 
young man, But he knew not then how 
difficult it would be for him to school 
his heart to the necessity of resigning 
Terese. His sense of honor ruled him 
now, not the tumults of his love. He 
lived to see the day when that love grew 
restive,—when his heart rebelled against 
the necessity of resigning the maiden 
forever. He lived to see the day when 
his strong passions broke down all bar- 
riers of opposite religions and separations 
of races; lived to see the day when his 
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whole soul was one great sense of aching 
for Terese,—a mighty voice that cried 
aloud for her, day and night; he lived 
to see the day when no longer the old 
authorities were heeded by him, which 
declared ‘‘ The Jewess cannot marry the 
Christian noble.”’ 

‘©Yes,’’ repeated Judah Nathans, ‘<I 
wish Terese had not found her grand- 
father until she had first become Sir 
Walter Templar’s wife.’’ 

‘Mr Nathans, I beg you, as a special 
favor, to represent to your niece that I 
have been faithful to her.”’ 

‘¢You have been faithful to her,’’ was 
the echo. 

<I would not have her deem me false 
to my love for the price of the world. I 
have lost enough in losing her. The 
loss of her confidence, too, would be 
more than I could bear.”’ 

‘Sir Walter, Terese and her family 
shall hold you and your family in 
reverence.”’ 

‘*We thank you, Mr. Nathans,”’ said 
our hero, scarcely able to command his 
speech. 

‘¢ And now, Sir Richard, there is a 
matter of a different kind, upon which I 
would speak before my departure.’’ 

‘Tf you please, Mr, Nathans.”’ 

“‘Tt may not be known to you that for 
over thirty years I have been the com- 
panion and, since his father’s death, the 
private adviser of Sir Herbert Blakely.’’ 

‘‘Indeed!’’ exclaimed the baronet, in 
some surprise. 

‘*That position I have resolved to 
occupy no longer.”’ 

«Vou interest me, sir.’’ 

‘«My past position placed me in direct 
antagonism to your family, for I pledged 
my dead master, the General, that I 
would never cease to work to his ends 
until the’ De Lacy estates were in the 
entire possession of his son. I have 
worked, I confess, faithfully, till yester- 
day, to the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose.” ; 

*“Ts this possible ?”’ 

“‘T always speak the truth, even 
though that truth should be against my- 
self. I tell you this that you might not 
nereafter, hearing it from other lips, 
doubt me.”’ 

‘IT reproach you not for fidelity to 
your trust.’ 

To accomplish this I have stopped 


at no considerations. I would even 
have removed Sir Walter from our 
path.” 

teTndeed 7 

<©VYet in my own intentions I have 
never designed him hurt.”’ 

‘“We are now open enemies. Am I 
to so understand you, sir?”’ 


‘©No, Sir Rickard, but rather friends. 
I cannot in future war against your 
family. The love of my niece shall 
henceforth render Sir Walter sacred to 
me. Of this I shall inform Sir Herbert 
Blakely; for no one shall have cause to 
say I betrayed him. I only withdraw 
from an evil purpose.” 

“‘T am glad to hear it, Mr. Nathans; 
and as you have told me thus much of 
yourself, and seeing that you must be 
very intimately informed upon ll 
matters concerning the De Lacy estates, 
I will return your confidence by a per- 
sonal explanation, not designed, how- 
ever, for Sir Herbert Blakely,’’ 


‘““You do me honor, Sir Richard. and 
you may be assured that any subject 
committed to me will be preserved 
sacred.”’ 

‘* Knowing now of your past connec- 
tion with Sir Herbert, this explanation 
becomes relative to the case between 
your family and mine.” 

‘*T believe, Sir Richard, that I under- 
stand how generous your family have 
been. I anticipate your explanation.” 

‘I perceive you do, sir. Your acute- 
ness has detected that in order to 
accomplish the union of your niece and 
Sir Walter Templar, we not only revoked 
the betrothal with my daughter Eleanor, 
but for the time renounced the redemp- 
tion of the De Lacy estates.”’ 


_ “It was very generous and very just 
in you all. I had concluded that such 
was the fact, and that this decision was 
made by your family when you all 
deemed my niece an orphan and por- 
tionless.’’ 

‘*You are right, Mr. Nathans, it was 
Terese, the orphan, that we considered 
we knew, not Terese the heiress of the 
rich Jew, Isaac Ben Ammon.,’’ 


“It was very just and very generous in 
you, Sir Richard, I repeat ; and it is this 
which led me to resolve to withdraw 
myself from Sir Herbert Blakely. [ 
cannot war against the family who were 


wry, 
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willing to sacrifice so much for the child 
of my sister Rachel,’’ 


‘*T confess, moreover, Mr. Nathans, 


that these very peculiar circumstances of | 


our family have disarranged the calcula- 
tions of twenty years, for though this 
union with your niece is interrupted, the 


betrothal between my nephew and 
daughter is also broken off.” 
‘*T understand, Sir Richard. The 


Lady Eleanor could not return to the 
old relations with her cousin, knowing 
his love to be another’s. A high- -spirited 
woman like her would be very sensitive 
in the case.” 

‘Right, Mr. Nathans. Sir Walter 
Templar and Eleanor Courtney can only 
be in future as a dear brother and sister. 
Indeed I find that relation most becomes 
them. Eleanor worships Walter, but it 
is as a Sister for her brother. They grew 
as brother and sister—they love as such. 
There ends the matter between them. 
But in that ending, Mr. Nathans, the De 
Lacy redemption is also at an end.”’ 

‘Uncle Richard, I must still urge my 
protest against your view on that point,” 
broke in our hero. 

‘» At an end for the present, Walter.’’ 

“‘Not so. I will clear off the mort- 
gage independent of any family alli- 
ances.’’ 

colt; is enoty practical; Walter, ‘Uhe 
Templar mines are neither as valuable or 
as saleable as they were ten years ago. 
Nor would I allow for Lord Frederick 
and my daughter Alice the sacrifice you 
have repeatedly proposed. Moreover, I 
confess, Walter, that the betrothal 
between Frederick and Alice seems as 
much disarranged by recent events as 
that between yourself and Eleanor.”’ 

‘<We will waive the matter then, 
uncle, for a time,’’ said our hero in some 
embarrassment, for he also had misgiv- 
ings upon the matter. He saw from 
every appearance that his cousin Alice 
was not drawn towards Fred, whereas 
her very life seemed hung upon himself. 
Already had he been troubled over the 
matter; already had he asked himself if 
there were to be in the sequel more love 
crossings and family crossings. And 
more than ever, Sir Richard and himself 
saw how unwise in policy it is to legis- 
late, to a programme, family alliances, 
when the impulsive affections of the 
heart have so much to do in the matter, 


and the circumstances of life in a mo- 
ment overturn the finest woven plans. 

4 Sos you ,/seé, (Mr, ‘Nathans,’? “con: 
tinued Sir Richard Courtney, ‘‘how the 
matter stands i in relation to the De Lacy 
estates.’ 

‘*T do, Sir Richard, and am sorry to 
perceive all your family problems so 
disarranged, seeing that the generous 
devotion of Sir Walter Templar for my 


sister Rachel's child has been the 
cause.”’ 
‘‘Had our family compacts held 


good,” said the baronet, ‘“‘my nephew 
and myself unitedly could have redeemed 
the estates without materially crippling 
our own. In that case I should have 
conferred upon my eldest daughter her 
sister’s portion at my death, giving to 
the husband of Alice in leu thereot, the 
redeemed mortgage of the inheritance 
of his race, purchased by the wealth of 
my nephew and Eleanor. This would 
have been an equivalent, and in time 
the family balancing would have been 
juste. 

‘‘Very wisely arranged, Sir Richard, 
and had your nephew married my sister’s 
child, her vast wealth would have 


redeemed the estates, and so far your 


intentions would have been met.”’ 

‘Tt is useless to speculate upon that, 
Mr. Nathans, yet had my nephew mar- 
tied your niece before she had found her 
grandfather, I should in such a case as 
the one you have suggested, at my death, 
have settled Alice’s portion upon my 
nephew and his heirs, thus balancing the 
account much in the same way.”’ 

““Yes, as you have wisely observed, 
Sir Richard, it is now useless to speculate 
upon what might have been had Sir 
Walter Templar been united to the child 
of my sister Rachel. Terese will also be 
my heiress, and I am now, through the 
death of my father’s uncle, very nearly 


as wealthy as Terese’s grandfather. But 
this is mere babbling on my part. As 
you have observed, Sir: Richard, it is 


useless to speculate upon the union of 
Sir Walter Templar and my _ sister 
Rachel’s child.”’ 

But those who knew Judah Nathans as 
we know him would have reversed his 
words just then. His very dwelling upon 
it was an infalliable sign that he did not 
think it useless to speculate upon that 
union, or he would not have speculated. 
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He never started after the solution of a 
problem (as he would himself have 
worded it) without some latent design of 
mastering it, and if he afterwards gave 
it up it was when his law of necessity 
forced him to, or his conception of wis- 
dom told him that it was the best policy. 
He dwelt now upon’what might have 
been had Terese and Walter mated. It 
was a proof, therefore, in his case, that 
the union of our hero and heroine was 
the very subject which occupied his 
mind. 

“‘Sir Richard, I have intruded too 
long upon your valuable time,’’ observed 
Judah, rising to depart. eka! 

‘*No, sir; it has been occupied in 
very necessary communication.”’ 

‘¢T feel honored with your confidence, 
Sir Richard. Sir Walter, I will repre- 
sent to my niece all you have desired.”’ 

“‘My sincere thanks, Mr. Nathans,” 
replied our hero, and Sir Richard and 
his nephew, expecting to see their singu- 
lar visitor no more, deemed the subject 
of the union of Terese and Walter for- 
ever at an end; but not so deemed 
Judah Nathans.”’ 


CHAPTER XXX. 
WITHIN THE CIRCLE OF GOOD. 


Judah Nathans left the house of Sir 
Richard Courtney an altered man. He 
had been in the action of his life, not 
good; for nothing, until very recently, 
had come in that life to transform him 
into the image of goodness. That illus- 
trious social philosopher, Robert Owen, 
has laid it down as a cardinal law of a 
just moral economy, that men and 
women are created in their characters by 
the action and force of circumstances. 
Orthodox exceptions might be taken to 
this, but it is as near the universal truth 
as any one general law can be. The ex- 
perience of life proves it. Hence the 
great scientific apostle of modern times 
believed that, mankind only needs good 
surroundings for earth to be transformed 
into a comparative heaven. We are 
pleased to have met Judah Nathans in 
his relation with Terese, the Hebrew 
Maiden, to illustrate the truth of this 
philosophy and the moral of our story, 
—‘*NOT ALL DRoSss.”’ 


Up to the date of the discovery of his 
niece, Judah had been in the service otf 
a master whose ends needed an evil 
agent. His actions, therefore, had not 
been good, though, as we have seen, he 
was not evil from malice. Kindness 
gave him more pleasure than unkindness; 
truth gratified his intellect as a scientific 
man, and that intellect admired justice 
as a wiser policy than injustice. An 
angel had come in his life now, in the 
person of our heroine, and in legislating 
for her happiness he was brought within 
the circle of good. He had now also 
been brought into relationship with the 
family of Sir Richard Courtney, and he 
had found them just, noble, generous. 
The influences under which he now 
acted were germinating in his soul good 
intentions. In this spirit of better sur- 
roundings he had presented himself at 
the mansion of Sir Richard on the day 
of his second interview, at the close of 
which he was still further within the 
circle of good. 

Three days afterwards Judah Nathans 
was in London, partly there on his own 
business, touching the wealth of his 
great-uncle, Reuben Nathans, to which 
he had just fallen heir. He put up at 
the Adelphi Hotel, in the Strand. He 
rang “the bell of his private apartment, 
which was answered by one of the 
servants. 

‘‘Wine, Thomas. The very best in 
the house.”’ 

‘¢ Champagne, sir ?”’ 

‘‘Champagne, Thomas.’’ 

Judah was still an epicure. Indeed 
he was cnanged in nothing of his essen- 
tial characteristics. He was simply, as 
we have said, brought within the circle 
of good intentions, and was no longer 
within that of his master’s evil necessi- 
ties. So far as this went, he was entirely 
a changed man in his life, but not in his 
nature. He was as capable of good as 
of evil. As much can be said of Satan 
himself. The arch fiend is classicaZ, not 
malicious. His evil is the offspring of 
his own necessities, just as that of Judah 
Nathans had been from the necessities of 
Sir Herbert Blakely. 

‘The wine, sir,” said the servant, 
entering. 

‘A crown, Thomas.’’ 

‘* For myself, your honor ?”? 

‘¢ For yourself, Thomas.’’ 
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**Can I serve your honor further ?”’ 

‘Has anyone inquired for me since 
ay absence ?”’ 

‘Yes, your honor, there is the gen- 
tleman’s card on the table.” 

“So, Lawyer Wortley.’”’ 

‘¢ He was here to-day. He will call 
again, he said, to see if you were re- 
turned.” 

‘“T am at home, 
yiersc 

‘« Very good, your honor. 
ther commands ? 

eves. lake this. letter ito: the post- 
office. No fail, Thomas,. There . is 
another crown.”’ 

** Fail, your honor?” 

‘«Stay; take it take to Mr. Coutts, my 
banker. e will forward it with his 
private matter. There is a half guinea. 
Use dispatch. I pay for services.’’ 

This division of his gifts showed the 
Jew and also the man of the world, in 
paying well for fidelity. The letter was 
from our hero to Terese, and Judah was 
desirous for its safe and speedy-delivery. 
His uncle Isaac Ben Ammon was well 
known in his banking transactions to the 
great firm of Coutts. Hence, upon second 
thought, hesent Sir Walter’s letter through 
the great English banker, whom he knew 
was in continual correspondence with his 
uncle Isaac. 

Judah drank several glasses of wine, 
and then he began to muse upon the mat- 
ters before him. 

*¢So Sir Richard Courtney thinks the 
Christian noble must not wed the Jewess ; 
and so my uncle Isaac thinks. Now, 
wherefore? I must solve that wherefore, 
and if it will not solve philosophically, 
then is it not a scientific problem, and 
therefore not worthy to prevail.” 

Judah was fairly launched into his sea 
of problem-solving. -If he runs the 
barque of the lovers aground he will do 
it philosophically ; it not, the barque still 
swims. 

‘¢The affair is very complex, ‘Good. 
First, we have two different and radical 
religions, That zs bad for an alliance. 
‘The Jew and the Christian cannot 
mate!’ 

It is a form of wording with a great 
noise in it, but I think it is noise chiefly. 
Now, there zs philosophy in religion, but 
very seldom philosophy in men’s methods 
of it. I am infidel to these methods, not 

23 


Thomas, to the law- 


Any fur- 


to the religious sentiment. Jesus was 
equal to Moses, quite his equal, though 
my uncle Isaac would not like to hear me 
say so. ‘The Jewess cannot marry the 
Christian.’ Now I see not the philosophy 
of that, when their happiness makes their 
union zecessary. So, uncle Isaac, we have 
erred. But stop. If the Jews and Chris- 
tians had not kept their distinction of 
races, Judah, to-day, would not have been 
a people and would not now hold the 
commerce of the world. ‘This exclusion 
has preserved Israel and given him the 
empire of wealth. But then the fasfne- 
cessities no longer exist, and we are 
mightier in encircling more and in be- 
coming more the soul of nations. So 
uncle Isaac, the Jew and the Christian 
are already in alliance. Next, we have 
the love of these two young folks. There 
they carry the ground altogether. ‘The 
Jewess and the Christian noble are mated 
in. lover “Then let toyetrule:”* Visithe 
wisest. The affections so seldom rule 
that it is well they should rule now. She 
is my sister’s child, therefore she should 
be happy. Isay, therefore, because the 
child has somehow got into my heart. So 
let Sir Walter Templar marry her. But 
then, poor uncle Isaac! Well, I cannot 
solve the problem. ‘They shall solve it 
themselves. That letter, which I have 
just sent, will rivet the chains——not break 
them ; and Uncle Isaac will be forced to 
the necessity. Thus let it stand.” 

And the epicure again drank his wine, 
and soon afterwards, Lawyer Wortley was 
announced. 

‘*Ha! Mr. Nathans, I am glad to see 
you. ‘Tis many years since we have 
met,’’ said Lawyer Wortley, as he en- 
tered Judah’s room. 

“Tt is many years, Mr. Wortley, since 
we met,’’ was the answer in Judah’s 
peculiar form of repeating an observation. 

“¢Thomas,’’ he said, addressing the 
servant. ‘‘ Did you take my letter to Mr. 
Coutts? ’”’ 

‘CV es, your Honor. 

“‘T am not at home to any one.”’ 

‘¢ Very good, your honor.” And the 
servant left the gentlemen together. 

‘*You received my letter, Lawyer 
Wortley?” 

‘Ves, Mr. Nathans, and I congratu- 
late you.”’ 

‘¢On the death of my uncle?”’ 

‘¢ Well, not exactly on his death.”’ 
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“You and I, Lawyer Wortley, can 
afford a truthful wording, It is the wisest 
between scientific men.” 

‘Well, then, I congratulate you on 
your uncle’s death for it brings you 
wealth.” 

‘And youaclient. I like that form. 
‘The connection is logical.” 

*“You commit your affairs into my 
hands?”’ 

«‘Yes, Mr. Wortley, for can I depend 
on your professional capacity and fidel- 
age 

“ey am flattered with your good opin- 
ion, Mr. Nathans.’’ 

«You need not say as much. I need 
you to manage my affairs and I can trust 
you or Ishould not.” 

«So that settles our business?’”’ 

‘‘That settles our private business, 
Lawyer Wortley.” 

‘“‘You withdraw from Sir Herbert’s 
service.” 

“¢T withdraw.” 

“« Of course a man of your wealth could 
not consent to occupy the position of Sir 
Herbert’s adviser.”’ 

‘¢For many reasons I could not.’’ 

‘‘By the way, Mr. Nathans, Sir Rich- 
ard has written to me, offering an install- 
ment of a hundred thousand upon the 
De Lacy mortgage.’’ 

‘Which you, of course, will refuse to 
Bccepts” ; 

‘*T shall. Indeed, I could not do other- 
wise, without the sanction of Sir Her- 

ents 

‘Which he will not give.”’ 

“«T know it.”’ 

Thus. began and ended the business 
part of the interview between this strange 
man and the eminent lawyer. It was a 
striking illustration of Snap’s methods 
and professionally of Lawyer Wortley’s 
style. 

The two gentlemen then discussed Sir 
Herbert Blakely’s affairs the remainder of 
the afternoon together as old friends; 
and then they separated. 

‘¢So Sir Richard Courtney has offered 
a hundred thousand pounds as an install- 
ment upon the mortgage,’’ observed 
Judah to himself when Lawyer Wortley 
had departed. 

‘‘Now I have my problem: that would 
have interfered with it. If Terese and 
Sir Walter Templar should yet marry, 
the redeemed mortgage must be her wed- 


ding-gift to her husband. The Christian 
noble must not outdo the Jewess in gen- 
erosity. I shall present the child of my 
sister Rachel, with the canceled bond. 
’T is well to do good, when ’tis wise to do 
good; and when good-doing brings you 
pleasure, then ’tis wise. I like the prob- 
lem. I will solve it. Now, that child 1s 
an angel in my life. The God of our 
father Abraham bless her. There now, 
what a blockhead Iam. Abraham has 
been dead more than three thousand 
years. But her uncle Judah lives, and so 
Abraham shai/ bless her in me. Walter 
Templar shall marry the Jewess. Yet 
there are my uncle Isaac, Farinelli, and 
Sir Richard Courtney. Well, well, I will 
stand by my sister’s child, for she zs the 
angel in my life. The Jewess and the 
Christian noble shaJl mate. I have said 
Tee 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
STRICKEN TO THE HEART. 


Since the arrival of the letter from Sir 
Walter Templar with the joyful news of 
the revocation of the betrothal, the life 
of Terese had been like a June day, 
bright with never acloud in her sky. Her 
venerable grandsire, too, seemed to her 
pious mind like one of the ancient patri- 
archs of her race come up from the grave 
to bless the last of his antique line, and 
to establish its generations anew. A pro- 
vidence appeared in his coming, and the 
old man’s conversations were of that 
grave, yet tender nature touching the 
culmination of her family in her, that the 
maiden grew almost superstitious in the 
matter. Indeed, Isaac Ben Ammon was 
full of a beautiful superstition himself 
upon the subject. He deemed that the 
hand of Heaven was concerned in the. 
discovery of his beautiful grandchild ; 
the curse was taken from his life, the 
the blessing of Israel again before him in 
his own experience. There was such a 


_ kindred feeling between the two, that it 


was no wonder they were always together. 
But Terese was dreaming of the fulfill- 
ment in her union with Walter, while the 
old man was dreaming of her return to 
the religion of her forefathers through 
her marriage with Farinelli, who, for her 
sake, had resolved to become a Jew. But 
each kept the special hope concealed, 
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and hence the supreme happiness of the 
hour. Isaac Ben Ammon waited to re- 
ceive news from his nephew Judah before 
breaking the matter to his grandchild, 
while she also waited for the news, ex- 
pecting that her uncle’s mission to her 
lover's family would bring about the 
union—not obstruct it. This will ac- 
count for the happy state in which we 
now find our heroine and her grandsire. 
But soon the cup of comfort was des- 
tined to be dashed rudely from the lips 
of both. 

The news came. Isaac Ben Ammon 
was delighted with the result. Judah, 
in a private letter to him, told him all. 

‘Rachel, my child,’’ said the old 
man, for as noted before, he called her 
by her mother’s name—‘‘I have news 
from England. Here isa letter for you.”’ 

‘Oh, Iam so glad, Grandfather, that 
letters have arrived!’’ she exclaimed, 
as she took the one addressed to her, 
and recognized the well-known hand- 
writing of Walter Templar. 

A look of sadness and anxiety passed 
over the patriarch’s pale countenance, 
for he foresaw that his loving grand- 
child was about to receive a deep heart- 
wound. For the first time he feared 
lest all should not be well in the end. 
Terese noticed not her grandfather’s 
altered manner, but in her joy, flew to 
her chamber to read the letter. 

As soon as she had shut herself in her 
chamber, she fell upon her knees by the 
bedside and offered up a fervent thanks- 
giving to heaven. She then broke the 
seal of her lover’s letter and read. 

She read, and again she read each pas- 
sage of the burningepistle. At first she 
knew not what it all meant, for it was to 
her so strange, so unexpected. ‘Then 
her head grew dizzy, and a film gathered 
in her eyes, but tears came not to wash 
it away. At length, she finished read- 
ing the letter and partly understood it. 
She then arose and bathed her fevered 
brow. Her brain was on fire, her eyes 
now like live coals from the altar upon 
which her own heart was consuming. 
Again she seated herself, and again she 
read the passionate epistle : 


COURTNEY HOUSE, June Ist, 1823. 
My Beloved Companion. 


How shall I communicate the stern realities which 
have so suddenly broken in upon my dreams of our 
union and blighted my life; but, oh, how word my 


message not to send a poisoned arrow to your gen- 
tle heart? Icannot. To tell the matter to you in 
words of calmness, would mock my own agony and 
insult your grief. 

Your uncle Judah has visited my family. He 
came with a solemn mission from your grandfather, 
as well as to represent himself. He laid before my 
family the case of his own. I cannot gainsay the 
will and conscience of an ancient people whose 
legacy to their descendants, for ages has been a 
supreme injunction to preserve the integrity of their 
religion and their race. 

They tell me, Terese, that the Christian noble 
must not marry the Jewess, (Oh, what shall I do; 
oh, what shall we do, my beloved?) ‘There is but 
one thing that we can do, and have the approval of 
our own hearts. It is our duty to our religion and 
our families, Neither you, nor I could be happy in 
a union which brought not these sanctions. We 
have loved, but we have loved in purity and integ- 
rity—we have loved, but we have loved in duty to 
our God and our family honor, 

Oh, Terese, what shall we do? Dear companion 
of never-to-be-forgotten associations, oh what shall 
we do? : 

The betrothal in my own family often frightened 
us, when we were together, to comfort each other's 
hearts and point to the dim hope before us, though 
it was looming in the distance amid dark clouds. 
But now there have come between us the sacred 
covenants of your ancient race—covenants handed 
down for a hundred generations: the voices of the 
dead and the voices of the lving proclaim—The 
Jewess and the Christian cannot mate? And from 
either side comes a stern response. 

Oh, Terese, ‘Verese, what shall we do? 

All my family partake of our afflictions, and par- 

take of them more because the fiat is without a revo- 
cation, My uncle Courtney, who so willingly sacri- 
ficed all his family designs for our union and 
happiness is upon this matter sadly afflicted, but 
unalterable, for he is a man who will never compro- 
mise His conscience or his honor. As for my dear 
mother, she weeps at my distress, while my cousin 
Eleanor retires to her chamber and prays for 
strength to be sent down to Terese and Walter to 
bear this heavy stroke of Providence. But oh, how 
hard it is for us, whose hearts it most strikes, to 
acknowledge a providence in it; yet do I say ‘‘ Thy 
will, oh God, be done!” 
Were the cause any other than it is—the cove- 
nants of your forefathers, and the integrity of your 
race—I confess there would be a fierce warfare in 
my heart and loud-voiced passions—not this 
mournful, agonizing resignation,—but as it. is, to 
give away to passion and rebellious feelings would 
seem impious. I would strike down common bar- 
riers with a strong hand, but I could not aim a blow 
at covenants four thousand years old. 

Think not thatyyour uncle Judah has done aught 
in unkindness. My family respect his consideration 
in this matter, but they are painfully conscious of 
the fact which he has urged—that the union of his 
grandchild with a Christian would bring Isaac Ben 
Ammon’s gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. 

I look forward now to no union with woman on 
earth; but in heaven, we, who still must ever love, 
shall be united, for surely there no voice will pro- 
claim—The Jewess and Christian must not mate. 

In love and in hope for that day of union above. 

I am, dearest ‘lerese, your 
WALTER, 


Terese ceased reading her lover’s 
letter. A while she sat as though the life 
had gone out of her; she seemed.as a 
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a beautiful marble statue. Not in rapt 
thought, not overwhelmed by a tumult 
of agonized feelings, but as a person be- 
numbed and without feeling; her heart 
for a moment was dead—not breaking. 
Gradually a revulsion came, and with it, 
the agony; and then with a dreadful 
spasm of returning life, she staggered to 
her feet, and with a piercing cry that 
rang through Isaac Ben Ammon’s dwel- 
ling, she fell senseless to the floor. 

‘Lhe first who flew to the senseless 
maiden was her foster-brother. Kneel- 
ing, he took her tenderly in his arms ; 
and then, seeing her pale, and apparently 
lifeless, he alarmed the house with his 
cries for help. But Isaac Ben Ammon 
had heard the shriek of his grandchild, 
and as fast as his aged limbs could bear 
him, he hastened to the chamber of Te- 
rese, followed by old Rebecca. He 
found Farinelli in extreme distraction, 
supporting ‘Terese, venting wild re- 
proaches against himself as the cause of 
the calamity which had fallen upon his 
foster-sister, 

“See, see, old man, what we have 
done,’’ exclaimed Farinelli, laying the 
corse-like form of the maiden upon the 
floor. 

“¢See, there is our work,’’ he con- 
tinued, in fierce remorse, pointing to the 
inanimate Jewess. 

“- Cease, boy, cease!” returned Isaac 
Ben Ammon. ‘‘ Think you, young man, 
that I am not stricken, too. Father 
Abraham, my granddaughter cannot be 
dead. She is not dead, Rebecca,’’ he 
added, addressing the old woman. 

‘No, Isaac, the child has but swooned, 
She is recovering.” 

‘‘The God of Jacob be praised,’’ re- 
turned the aged Hebrew, with a deep 
sigh of relief. 

‘My master,’’ said Rebecca, ‘‘ leave 
Rachel to my care.’’ / 

‘Rebecca, shall I send for a physi- 
cian? ’”’ 

‘‘Rachel needs none, Isaac Ben Am- 
mon. ’Tis the heart that is sick. Quick, 
leave me alone with the child.  Re- 
newed agitation, caused by your pres- 
ence, might be her death.’’ 

‘‘Alas! alas!’’ moaned the venerable 
Hebrew, as he left the chamber, ‘the 
comfort of Israel] has departed from my 
house again.” 

The foster-brother, was the first to 
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leave the chamber of Terese as he had 
been the first to enter at her cry. The 


remark of Rebecca, that his foster-sister 


| was returning to consciousness, had 


driven him at once away. He would 
not have met her first reproachful glance 
for the world. Seizing his hat, he rushed 


wildly from the house of the Jew, to: 


meet in the street Donna Clara Garcia. 
The prima donna could not have encoun- 


tered Farinelli in a more ungracious 


mood. He would have passed her, but 
the lady would not permit it, for she had 
been anxious for an interview with the 
young man. It was the first time she 
had met him since his recovery. 

‘Ah, my dear Farinelli!’’ exclaimed 
the prima donna. ‘I am delighted to 
see you around again. It is unkind of 
you to have kept so long away from your 
friends, when you know how anxious 
some are concerning you,” she added 
with a wistful look and a tender reproach 
in her tone. ° 

‘Donna Clara, Iam quite recovered. 
There needs no anxiety on my account.”’ 

*‘IT see you are recovered, Farinelli. 
But you are cruel.” 

“J design it not so, lady.”’ 

“Yet, you are. very cruel. Buret 
that pass. Will vou not sing with me 
to morrow night? Come, Farinelli, 
consent. The management will double 
the terms of your engagement. I have 
made that point a condition of my own. 
You will consent, will you not? 

‘‘T thank you, Donna Clara; but I 
cannot sing to-morrow night. I know 
not if I shall ever sing in Rome again. 
Pardon me now. 
been taken suddenly ill. 
dying.”’ 

And Farinelli hurried abruptly away. 

‘*May she die and quickly rot in her 
grave, so that she crosses not my path 
again,” hissed the Arzma donna to her- 
self, as she drew her veil over her face 
and also hurried away. 

‘‘Aye, may she die; it will save me 


I fear she is 


_ from the crime of killing her, unfeeling 


man,’’ she added, as she turned and 
caught a look at Farinelli, as he passed 
out of sight. 

In the meantime Terese has returned 
to consciousness. She uttered no word 
of reproach; moaned not a vent of her 
troubled heart; uttered not a remark in 
reference to the letter of her lover, 


My foster-sister has 
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which she hid in her bosom. She list- 
lessly allowed Rebecca to undress her 
and put her to bed. She, moreover, 
took from the kind nurse a sleeping po- 
tion with the docility of a dutiful child. 
Her grandfather came in and, bending 
over her, his tears fell upon her cheeks. 
She spoke not: but, throwing her gentle 
arms around his neck, kissed him affec- 
tionately. Soon afterwards, she fell into 
a deep sleep, for a heavy resignation sat 
upon her heart, upon which lay also 
Walter Templar’s letter. 

In the morning Terese seemed much 
better, for she had slept profoundly dur- 
ing the night, and her grandfather was 
much better spirits in consequence. He 
visited his grandchild, and, at her re- 
quest, explained all the circumstances 
that immediately touched them. He told 
her how her Uncle Judah had gone to 
England with a mission from himself to 
consult with Sir Walter Templar’s 
family. He dwelt upon his own hopes 
to see her embrace the religion of her 
race, and how dreadful would be to him 
the stroke to realize that the only living 
offspring of his loins was lost to her 
tribe forever as the wife of a Christian 
nobleman. He confirmed the informa- 
tion of her lover that Sir Richard Court- 
ney, equally with himself agreed that no 
proper alliance could take place between 
the Jewess and the Christian; but he was 
warm in his ercomiums upon the noble 
conduct of Sir Walter Templar. This 
part pleased the maiden. The grand- 
father also informed her of the proposed 
marriage of herself with Farinelli, and 
of his consent to become a Jew for her 
sake. He urged the young man’s deep 
love for her, and plead tenderly with her 
to be true to the antecedents of her 
Jewish race. The maiden listened rev- 
erently to her venerable grandsire, ac- 
quiesced in nearly all he said; and it 
was only at the proposed marriage of 
herself with her foster-brother that she 
manifested some little impatience, but 
she gave no further sign of disapproval. 

Isaae Ben Ammon was more than sat- 
isfied with the gentle submission of his 
granddaughter; and he left the cham- 
ber of the maiden hopeful of the future. 
But he was somewhat self-deceived. Te- 
rese was once more upon the altar, but 
her heart could not consent to all the 
sacrifice which her grandfather proposed. 


Her love tor Walter Templar was death- 
less. Not quite parted even yet! 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE FLIGHT OF TERESE FROM ROME. 


On the third day aiter the arrival of 
her lover’s letter Terese was around 
seemingly herself again, but she left not 
her chamber. She kad the day before 
written a letter to Donna Clara Garcia, 
and this morning had received an answer 
which had decided her in a_ resolve 
which she had formed. ‘The nature of 
that resolve will be gathered from the 
correspondence between the ladies. 
Here is one from Terese: 


ROME, June 16th, 1823. 
Donna Clara: 


You will, I hope, pardon me for appealing to you 
for assistance in executing a design which I have 
formed in leaving Rome to join my master Spontini 
who is now in Paris. I have reasons for believing 
that it would not be distasteful to you to accomplish 
a separation between myself and Farinelli. In con- 
fiding to you the secret of my flight from Rome, 
and requesting your assistance, it will be sufficiently 
manifest to you how little I am your rival. A 
marriage has been proposed by my grandfather, 
between myself and Farinelli, which has also my 
uncle Judah's sanction. This union can never be 
effected between us, while on the other hand, I am 
exceedingly desirous to see my foster-brother the 
husband of Donna Clara Garcia, 

I have written to you Donna Clara to aid my 
flight in preference to appealing to any other person. 
I trust you as a sister, that you might not look upon 
me any longer as a Mival, and because your own in- 
terest in the matter will ensure the secrecy and 
security of my flight. 

I remain, Donna Clara, 
Yours sincerely. 
TERESE BEN AMMON, 


The note of our heroine brought im- 
mediately, from the Spanish lady, the 
following answer: 


GARCIA VILLA, ROME, June 16th, 1823. 
Signorina Terese: 

I will aid your flight from Rome, ‘To-morrow 
night at twelve o'clock my private carriage shall be 
at the Church of St. John, near the house of your 
grandfather. I shall myself be in it returning from 
the opera. At my villa there shall be in waiting at 
one o'clock a carriage with two postillions in their 
saddles to bear you with all speed from Rome. Be- 
fore your escape can be discovered, you will be fifty 
miles from the city. ; 

I am, Signorina Terese, 
Yours sincerely, 
CLARA GARCIA, 


As soon as our heroine had received 
the answer to her note she locked herself 
in her chamber with the excuse of writ- 
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ing to Walter Templar. She then 
packed a few necessary articles of dress in 
a small portmanteau with her jewelry and 
money, of which she possessed a consid- 
erable sum, reaped from her successful 
engagements, including some valuable 
presents of jewels and bank notes re- 
ceived from her grandfather and uncle, 
Altogether it made a moderate fortune 
for her for several years tocome. At 
first she thought of returning her grand- 
father’s gifts, but upon reconsideration 
she retained them, being assured that the 
return of his gifts would deeply wound 
the old man whom she was leaving in 
sorrow, not in anger, which could not 
enter her gentle heart for her venerable 
relative. 

Terese had resolved to return to the 
stage and to devote her life to art. She 
had given to Spontini a pledge that 
should her union with Walter Templar 
not be accomplished she would seek out 
her kind master and return to her pro- 
fession, That profession she loved asa 
true artiste, and nothing but her union 
with Walter could have won her from its 
beautiful enchantments. Trained by 
Spontini, she had been imbued with his 
adoration for art, and her profession was 
highly dignified in her mind. The cir- 
cumstances had now come to induce her 
to redeem her pledge to the illustrious 
composer. Her resolve was wise. The 
devotion ot her life to the delightful 
worship of the musical profession would 
occupy her mind and render her maiden 
life not disconsolate, while her love for 
Walter would still survive, beautified in 
its Innocent romance. As we have seen 
from the first, she was in her character 
pious, not passionate, and though she 
loved as deeply and more self-sacrific- 
ingly, she loved not as fiercely as Donna 
Clara Garcia. Her affection was rather 
spiritual than passionate—less of earth, 
and more of heaven. She had, in their 
trouble concerning the betrothal with 
Eleanor Courtney, impressed upon Wal- 
ter the certainty of their happy union in 
the life tocome. To the hope of that 
she now alone looked forward, and its 
realization was to the pious Hebrew 
Maiden more than a beautiful fancy of 
the mind. 

After the receipt of Sir Walter Temp- 
lar’s first letter, bringing joyful news of 
the cancelling of the betrothal and the 


consent of Sir Richard Courtney to the 
union of his nephew with Terese, Spon- 
tini had left Italy to visit Paris. It was 
the city of his early triumphs. There he 
had been, in the great Napoleon’s time, 
highly honored and patronized by the 
magnificent Josephine, and there his im- 
mortal opera, La Vesta/a, was first pro- 
duced. ‘There also now Terese resolved 
to go, certain that in Paris she would be 
warmly welcomed, and by none so cor- 
dially as the illustrious Spontini. 

Night set in. A beautiful June day 
expired. The moon came out, an 
Italian sky was glorious with gleaming 
stars, the Eternal City was wrapped in 
peaceful repose. The old Jewess, Re- 
becca, came into the chamber of Terese 
to bid her good night. and then came 
Isaac Ben Ammon. He tenderly kissed 
her. 

‘¢ May the God of Abraham bless you, 
my child !”” 

‘Bless me again. Oh bless me again 
to-night, grandfather Isaac. Bless me 
in your own name.’’ 

“Bless you, daughter of my Benja- 
min. Bless you, daughter of my Rachel. 
Bless you to-night—to-morrow—every 
night be you blessed, my darling grand- 
child,’ said the venerable patriarch, lay- 
ing his hands upon the maiden’s head. 

Once more Terese was alone, and then 
she threw herself upon her knees and 
remained awhile in prayer. 

It was half-past eleven, and the He- 
brew Maiden dressed herself for her 
midnight flight from Rome. Upon her 
table she laid two letters. One was for 
her grandfather, in which she explained 
all the reasons for the step she was about 
to take, and the necessity for her conso- 
lation that she should seek Spontini, and 
return to her avfrste life. In one of the 
passages she wrote: 


ti cannot, dear grandfather, fulfill all your desires, 
but I will never betray my Jewish race, I could 
not without your sanction and blessing, be united to 
Walter Templar. 

The other letter was to her foster- 
brother, in which she wrote with tender 
sympathy, but conjured him, for his own 
happiness, to extinguish his hopeless love 
for her, and favor the affection of Donna 
Clara. 

‘The clock was upon the stroke of 
midnight. Terese left her chamber. 
All in the dwelling of Isaac Ben Ammon 
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were in peaceful sleep. From a small 
door at the back, which led into a gar- 
den, she escaped from her grandfather’s 
house, and ina few minutes was seated 
in the carriage of Donna Clara Garcia. 

oe Home!” said the prima donna to 
to her coachman, and the carriage flew 
away through the streets of Rome. 

In twenty minutes Donna Clara’s 
carriage arrived at Garcia Villa. The 
two ladies had not exchanged a word, 
for each one was occupied with her own 
thoughts. ‘Terese was reflecting upon 
her flight—Donna Clara of the oppor- 
tunity which it would give to her to win 
the love of Farinelli. In the absence of 
her rival, for she still deemed our hero- 
ine such, she doubted not that she should 
be able to throw her enchantments 
around the foster-brother. She was a 
superb woman, whom but few men could 
resist, and, as we have observed, the fact 
that Farinelli had been so indifferent to 
her, was the first cause of the wild pas- 
sion which had sprung up in her heart 
towards him. 

*¢Signorina Terese, will you alight 

said Donna 


and enter my house?” 
Clara,-as the carriage stopped at her 
door. . 


Vices Donnas Claras  leamedtor thie 
present in your charge,” was the answer; 
and the ladies alighted and entered the 
house. 

*«Signorina Terese,’’ began the rival 
prima donna, when the servant had with- 
drawn, and they were alone together, 
‘¢we have not much time for words, and 
we will be at once frank with each 
other.” 

‘Tt isas I would wish, Donna Clara. 
I have trusted you that there may be 
confidence between us.’’ 

*« And I have helped you because you 
have come to me asa friend, and not a 
rival.”’ 

«J am not your rival, Donna Clara.” 

‘¢T think you are not,” was the reply. 
‘‘So.to mutual confidence. You have 
discovered my secret, Signorina Terese.”’ 

The Jewess inclined her head in the 
affirmative. 

‘«“You have discovered my love for 
your -foster-brother,’’ continued _ the 
Spanish lady. ‘‘I will admit it—for it 
is to a woman, now answer me truly: 
Do you love Farinelli? 

<‘T do not,’’ was the firm answer. 


Tis well; for if you did—but never 
mind that, for you do not, and that is 
sufficient for me to know,’’said the pas- 
sionate woman. 

“«T have said, Donna Clara, that Tam 


-not your rival.?? 


** You will never wed Azm?”’ 

**T will never wed him, but, on the 
other hand, sincerely desire to see my 
foster-brother your husband.”’ 

<1" “willl believe” “you, 
Terese.” 

“When I have left Rome, Donna 
Clara, my foster-brother will see his 
error, and be more conscious of your 
merits. J am not your equal, lady, nei- 
ther as a singer nor in that fascination to 
win a man’s heart.’’ 

Donna Clara was evidently gratified 
with this generous admission, which she 
realized was also just. Her manner, 
which had been haughty, was now 
gracious. 

‘‘ Have you written any explanation to 
Farinelli.’’ 

‘*T have, Donna Clara, written him 
that which will, I doubt not, convince 
him I never can become his wife.’ 

‘©You have done well. But have you 
informed him that you are going to: 
Paris?” 

e“Thave moty « 

“*T am glad of that. 
grandfather know?”’ 

‘Not yet; but I have informed him 
that in six months he will learn all. He 
will, in the meantime, only know that 
I am under the guardianship of Spon- 
tini.”’ 

“¢ And knows he not that Spontini is 
in Paris?” 

‘““No; for I received my master’s let- 
ter, informing me of the fact, two days 
ago, and then I resolved to fly to him.” 

‘*T must not let it be known, then, 
that Spontini is in Paris.’’ 

«*T beseech you not to, Donna Clara.”’ 

‘¢Oh, be assured I shall not. And 
now take a glass of wine to help you on 
your journey, for I hear the carriage at 
the door, to bear you from Rome.’’ 

‘Thank you, Donna Clara.’’ 

Ten minutes later, Terese was in the 
carriage, and the fresh steeds pawing the 
ground in impatience. 

«¢ Adieu, Donna Clara; 
happy as I pray you will be with 


Signorina 


But will your 


may se be as 
Aim,’ 
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and our heroine kissed the prima donna 


affectionately. 


«‘ Adieu, Signorina Terese, and a safe 
journey to you.”’ : 

And away flew the impatient steeds, 
bearing the Hebrew Maiden from Rome. 
Donna Clara watched the carriage out 
of sight, and then she entered her villa. 

When the Spanish lady was again in 
her room, she also took a glass of wine, 
and then observed to herself, with pas- 
sionate emphasis: 

‘¢ F{ad she entered my house asa rival, 
and not as a friend, that glass of wine 
which she drank should have been her 
last. But it is best as it is; and now, 
Farinelli you sha// be mine, or woe be to 
you—woe be to me!”’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


CONSTERNATION AT THE FLIGHT OF 
TERESE. 


There was consternation in the house 
of Isaac Ben Ammon on the morning 
following the flight of Terese from 
Rome. The family, which, since the 
discovery of the Jewess by her grand- 
father, had also included Farinelli, 
waited for our heroine an hour at break- 
fast time, when old Rebecca made bold 
to enter the chamber of Terese, to find 
it deserted. At first, she wondered that 
her young mistress had arisen and gone 
abroad without the knowledge of the 
household, but next, she noticed that 
the bed had not been slept in during the 
night. She was about to give an alarm 
at once, but she paused, and sat down by 
the table to consider what she had better 
do, for she desired not to give unneces- 
sary agitation to her aged master. Sud- 
denly she saw the letters which our 
heroine had placed upon the table, and 
taking them up she read the superscrip- 
tion, and recognized the hand-writing of 
her young mistress. ‘There was now no 
alternative left but to convey the letters 


to Isaac Ben Ammon for the explanation » 


of the mystery. 

‘« Aileth my granddaughter. aught this 
morning, Rebecca?’’ questioned the 
Hebrew, as the old woman entered the 
breakfast room. 

‘«Be not alarmed, master Isaac,’’ the 
old woman replied, and then remained 
silent. 


«Speak, good Rebecca; what troub- 
leth thee. Thy face beareth evil news. 
Rachel is not sick. Speak, good Re- 
becca. Nay? Then I will go myself 
and see what aileth my grandchild !”’ 
and Isaac Ben Ammon, in much con- 
cern, rose from the table to leave the 
room. 

‘«Good master, be calm. Your grand- 
child is safe. She has sent you these 
letters to explain her absence. All is 
well, Isaac. Read.”’ 

Isaac Ben Ammon took the letters, 
and returning to his seat and laying one 
on the table, he broke the seal of that 
addressed to himself, for it was the one 
presented to his eye by Rebecca, who 
designedly somewhat concealed the let- 
ter for the foster-brother. ‘The old man 
read the epistle with trembling hands, 
while those present looked on in silent 
agitation, feeling as though the stroke of 
death had fallen upon the house. At 
length, Isaac Ben Ammon broke forth 
with sobs that found an echo in the 
hearts of his household. 

**Oh, Rachel, thou hast broken my 
heart! Oh, Rachel, my child, where art 
thoue’ And he buried his face in his 
hands and wept aloud. After a few mo- 
ments the old man was more calm, but 
none as yet had dared to break the 
silence ; but Farinelli could restrain him- 
self no longer. 

‘“My God?’ he exclaimed, in dis- 
traction. ‘‘ What has happened 2”’ 

“Rachel, my grandchild, has fled !— 
the comfort of my house has departed,’’ 
wailed the venerable man. 

_** Terese fled? My foster-sister mis- 
sing? This is Walter Templar’s work. 
The lightnings of heaven blast him! 
But I will follow to the ends of the 
earth !’’ 

**Peace, peace! Let no curses be 
uttered in my dwelling. But oh, Rachel 
my child, you have broken my heart !’’ 

‘The other letter is for you, young 
man. Read,’’ here observed Rebecca, 
who was scarcely less agitated than her 
master. 

““For me!’’ exclaimed Farinelli. as 
he eagerly seized and then read the 
other letter aloud. His heart, rather 
than his education, taught him his duty, 
to conceal nothing from Terese’s grand- 
sire. 

‘‘We are the undesigning causes of 
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this, sir,” he said, as he finished reading | “Hat, e€at,*my son; ff will'to my 


the epistle. The foster-brother spoke 
calmly but sadly, for a deep resolve had 
taken possesion of his heart, out of 
which all hope of wedding Terese had 
forever fled. 

*« Alas, alas! my son; but the stroke 
has fallen heavily upon me. Oh, Rachel, 
iny child, where art thou?” 

‘» Grandfather—for you are that—at 
least I am her brother still— Grandfather, 
be comforted. I will find Terese.”’ 

‘‘Find her, my son—oh, find my 
grandchild,’’ moaned the old man in his 
great trouble. 

“TJ will, sir, and tell her how wrong 
we have been. She shall marry Sir 
; Walter Templar. My foster-sister shall 

not be sacrificed. I would have given 
my soul for her, but I would not be the 
cause of her broken heart. He shai/ 

wed her if he means her weil.”’ 
: There was something sublime in Farin- 
elli’s devotion, as we have seen from the 
first. His jealous passion was the dross, 
not his love—not his heart. These were 
gold. He would sacrifice himself, not 

ih her he so truly loved. 

‘“¢My son, you have taught me my 
duty,’’ said Isaac Ben Ammon; solemnly, 
‘Rachel shad/ marry Sir Walter Templar. 
Father Abraham, pardon me if I err in 
this. But neither can I sacrifice my 
grandchild even to my religious scruples. 
Perchance, Heaven’s will is above my 
wisdom. He, too, may adopt the faith 
of our race for her sake.”’ 

Farinelli thought differently, but said 
nothing, and it was a certain consolation 
to him that Terese was more likely to 
become a Christian. His own designed 
apostacy had sat heavily upon his con- 

d science. It was now relieved, and he 
felt himself in form of faith a Chris- 
tian again. As for Rebecca, she seemed 
dissatisfied; she, also, said nothing in 
reply to her master’s hopes that Sir 
Walter Templar would change his 
religion for Terese’s sake. Had Judah 
Nathans been present, he would have 
swept all barriers of religious differences 
away by his universalian views, for if he 
possessed any religion, it was the religion 
of universal kindred; if he respected 
any god, it was the God of all humanity. 
But then the very largeness of his views 
grew out of his daring intellect, not out 


of a reverent faith. 
24 
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chamber to pray,’’ said Isaac Ben 
Ammon, breaking the reverie into which 
Farinelli had fallen. 

‘*And I to find my foster-sister,’’ re- 
turned the young man, starting to his 
feet. 

‘But first break your fast, my son.’’ 

‘¢T will not eat nor sleep until I have 
gained some intelligence of Terese. So 
adieu, sir. I will find your grandchild.” 

‘‘Haste not my son. You will need 
money,”’ 

‘I have money.”’ ; 

‘*But take this purse of gold. 
refuse me not. It is to find my grand- 
child. Spare not the gold. Stay, here 
is my check, also, for thrice the amount 
that purse contains. There is not a 
banker in Europe but will honor Isaac 
Ben Ammon’s name.”’ 

“‘I will take the gold and the draft. 
If I need them I will use freely ; if not, 
I will return them both. And now 
adieu. I will find my foster-sister,’’ 

‘“The God of Abraham be with you, 
my son.”’ 

**T wz/ find my foster-sister ; and oh, 
may she not curse me when we meet.”’ 

And with these words the young man 
hurried from the house of Isaac Ben 
Ammon. 


Nay, 


CHUA el HR XX XG 
AT THE GRAVE OF RACHEL BEN AMMON. 


Farinelli followed Terese, sometimes 
finding traces of her, and losing them 
again. One morning, obeying his im- 
pulse, he resolved to visit his native vil- 
lage. Indeed, when his mind was 
turned in that direction, he deemed it 
quite probable that Terese had sought 
retirement in the beautiful Sicilian vale, 
where she had first seen the light of 
heaven, and had passed the happy days 
of her early girlhood. He knew the 
little nook in that vale where rested in 
sweet repose her father and mother, after 
the tragic close of their mortal life, was 
a sacred spot to our heroine, sanctified 
by many tender reminiscences. What 
more likely than that the daughter, 
under the painful circumstances of a 
seemingly blighted life, should select 
that same beautiful valley of Sicily for 
retirement which her parents had sought 
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before her when they fled from Russia, 
in their dire trouble, as she had now fled 
from Rome in hers. The more Farinelli 
thought of the matter, the more he 
became convinced that Terese hed gone 
to hide herself and her heart-griefs in 
the pretty little valley where they both 
were born, 

A week later, a traveler might have 
been seen climbing the very hill that a 
few years before we saw Walter Templar 
and Frederick De Lacy ascend; and 
when he reached the summit, he, too, as 
they had done before, threw himself fa- 
tigued upon the mountain’s brow to rest. 
That traveler was Farinelli. The scene 
before him was one which he well re- 
membered; and there in the distance 
was the peaceful little nook, the burial 
place of the parents of Terese Ben 
Ammon. After a few minutes’ rest, 
Farinelli struck towards the sacred spot. 

The foster-brother had entered the 
enclosure of the family graveyard of the 
two Hebrew refugees, his hat was in his 
hand, and his manner was very reverent. 
He approached the two graves that lay 
side by side. He remembered the spot 
well, for he had often been there before, 
but there was one object which struck. his 
gaze which was not there in the days 
gone by. It was an elegant monument 
which was evidently newly erected. 
Eagerly he bounded towards it and 
read— 


SACRED 


TO THE MEMORY OF BENJAMIN AND 
RACHEL. 


There were other appropriate inscrip- 
tions upon the chaste marble; but that 
which his eye next sought was the in- 
scription which revealed the hand that 
had caused this tribute of love to be 
planted, 

“erected: July. the. 24th, sean 
their daughter, Terese Ben Ammon.”’ 

The inscriptions were all very simple 
in their wording; but they gave a 
synopsis of the affecting history of the 
Hebrew refugees. 

‘*T have found her !’’ exclaimed Far- 
inelli; when he had read the signature 
and date on the elegant little monument 
which Terese had erected in memory of 
her parents. 

“Tt is as I expected,’’ he continued 
musing, ‘‘ She has retreated to her native 


village. And now to meet her. But, 
oh, may she not curse me when we 
meet!”’ 

It was a repetition of the devoted fel- 
low’s words when he left her grandfather 
to commence the search, and the repe- 
tition now showed how much his mind 
had been burdened by the fear that Terese 
since would reproach him with the part 
which he had taken to work up her afflic- 
tions. But there was no need for fear 
that our gentle heroine would curse her 
foster-brother; for she felt pity — not 
anger—towards him. 

‘‘Ha! brother Beppo, is ‘it you?” 
asked a buxom Italian peasant woman of 
the singer, as he entered her cottage, 
which rang with the merry voices ot a 
group of interesting urchins. It was Bep- 
po’s eldest sister who spoke. 

‘*Ah! Iknew you would come, Beppo, 
for Terese had been here! ”’ 

«¢Sister Agnes, where is she. 
Agnes, tell me where is Terese! ”’ 
‘*She has left us again, brother Bep- 
” 

‘¢When, when? 
departed so soon!”’ 

‘*She has departed, brother Beppo. 
Two weeks ago, she left.’’ 

‘‘Holy Virgin! then I am too late!” 
replied the foster-brother, and he fell into 
a chair overwhelmed by the intelligence, 
and hid his face in his hands. The re- 
action from his newly awakened hope 
paralyzed him for a while from further 
action, but he recovered himself soon, 
and then he almost frightened his sister 
with his eager enquiries and wild self-re- 
proaches. In answer to his questions 
concerning where Terese had gone his 
sister replied: 

‘*T know not brother Beppo. She would 
not tell me where she was going, though 
I found out that she was flying from her 
grandfather. She talked of her meeting 
with her grandfather and her uncle Judah 
and then she would interrupt herself, as 
though she wished not to reproach them. 


Quick, 


po 
No, she cannot have 


.There must have been something dread- 


ful which they wished her to do.’ 
‘*Did she curse me? Oh, sister Agnes, 
did she curse me?” P 
‘Curse you, brother Beppo! What 
should she curse you for? She spoke 
kindly of you, and said you had ever 


been to her a dear gocd brother, as of 
old 
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‘« Bless her, bless her for that ! 
Terese did not curse me ?’’ 

‘* Not she, indeed, you silly fellow.” 

Farinelli gathered from his sister all 
that she knew of the recent movements 
of our heroine, whom she believed had 
fled to Russia, but for this opinion she 
simply had the reason that Terese spoke 
most of Russia. But Farinelli resolved 
to return to Rome before continuing his 
search. He was led to this resolve by the 
reference which Terese made in her letter 
to him, advising him to transfer his affec- 
tions to Donna Clara Garcia. He doubted 
not that the Spanish lady could supply 
the clue of Terese’s retreat, and he re- 
solved, if possible, to wring it from her. 

But when Farinelli returned to Rome, 
after nearly two months’ absence, he dis- 
covered that Isaac Ben Ammon impatient 
to seek his grandchild himself, had left 
Italy for England, where his nephew 
Judah still tarried. In Judah, the old 
man had great confidence, and he deemed 
that in the native Jand of Walter Tem- 
plar he was most likely to find the 
maiden; but,-as our readers know, she 
had fled to France to Spontini. 


Then 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


HUNTING FOR THE CLUE, 


Donna Clara Garcia held a brilliant 
revel at her house after one of her great 
triumphs. She had been of late singing 
with more than her usual power, acting 
with a passion beyond her former self. 
Last night she had reached the very cul- 
mination of her efforts. Rome was en- 
chanted; more than ever she held the 
fashionable world at her feet. 

There were present at the supper 
which she had given to a select circle of 
noblemen at the close of her engage- 
ment, a party of the most brilliant men 
of the city. Orsini, Baglioni, Cariati, 
and Sir Herbert Blakely were of the 
number. ‘The ‘‘ Management ’”’ and the 
principal ladies and gentlemen of the 
opera were also present. 

Donna Clara had received her noble 
guests, that night, as a queen would her 
court at a royal levee. There was a 
haughty condescension manifested by the 
lady, her face wore a calm majesty, her 
eye bespoke a cold severity, her manner 


the untroubled dignity of a soul at ease, 
but proud in her conscious triumph. 
There was nothing seen inher of that ter- 
rible passion and tumultuous emotion 
which the night before had moved her in 
her performance upon she stage, and car- 
ried away the vast audience which had 
witnessed her triumph in a very delirium 
of applause; yet there was a fire in her 
heart that consumed her—a fire like 
that of a furnace seven times heated. 

But there was a secret cause of the in- 
crease of passion and absolute abandon 
in the tragic impersonations of Donna 
Clara which had of late created a new 
interest in her. It was her love for Far- 
inelli and her rage at his absence, mixed 
with her intense concern. She had hoped 
that ere this Ae would have been at her 
feet; instead of this she discovered that 
he, too, as well as Terese, had quitted 
Rome, and no one knew whither he had 
gone. Her jealousy was at its height— 
hence Donna Clara’s increase of tragic 
power. Our fits of agony are ever the 
most real, when we most feel the internal 
torture ; our shrieks never so telling as 
when they are wrung from our heart; our 
acting never so much like nature as when 
it is the very expositions of our own sut- 
ferings or passions. How much of that 
which passes for splendid acting upon 
the stage has secret causes in the per- 
formers’ own martyrdoms. That which 
we often see in actors and actresses is 
more real than assumed. So with Donna 
Garcia. She was more effective, because 
she was upon the rack. __Her fierce love 
and her terrible jealousy inspired her 
upon the stage. She /e// the demoniac 
ecstasies of her parts. 

‘¢Donna Clara,’’ said Count Orsini, 
‘‘never in my life did I witness such a 
performance as that last night.” 

‘Indeed, my dear Orsini,’’ replied the 
lady with an icy smile, ‘‘not even when 
Terese, my rival, enchanted you?”’ 

‘«She bears no comparison with your- 
self, Donna Clara.” 

‘Vet, you once deemed her my su- 
perior, Count.” 

‘‘Pardon my passing infidelity, lady. 
It has but made me more your worship- 
per 

«¢ What says Cariati?’’ 

‘Nothing, Donna Clara. I have been 
dumb with amazement since your first 
scene. I know not that I should have 
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found a tongue again, had you not 
charmed it into speech.”’ ; 

‘Very pretty. Your complimentis, I 
confess, very. nicely turned, Cariati,’ 
bantered the prima donna, whose pas- 
sionate yearning for Farinelli rendered 
her almost insensible to the flattery which 
she had once so highly prized. 

Every tongue of the brilliant party sent 
forth some meed of praise, excepting that 
of the Marquis Baglioni. As for the 
obsequious Management, he was profusely 
eloquent, because amid such adulation, 
he dared not be otherwise, but at each 
compliment, he mentally calculated the 
probable terms of the next engagement 
of the successful prima donna. 

“Marquis, you alone are silent,’’ ob- 
served the lady to Baglioni, with a slight 
pique in her tone. 

‘©Oh, the Marquis is ever ungallant,”’ 
said Orsini. 

«¢ And therefore, my silence has nought 
of offense in its intentions. But I will 
confess, Donna Clara, on my honor as a 
soldier, you did not sing Jdadly last 
might. = | 

‘Shame, Marquis, shame,’ rang 
around the room. 

‘‘Tf my noble friends mean that seri- 
ously ’’—Baglioni began with a frown, 
but, breaking off suddenly, he continued 
—‘‘Bah, lama fool. Your pardon, lady.”’ 

‘¢ Certainly, Marquis; and, believe 
me, Iam more flattered with your nega- 
tive compliment, that I did not sing 
badly, than with all the rest of the even- 
royce j 

‘““No, you certainly did of sing 
badly,” was the affirmative again made 
by the Marquis. 

‘« By the way, Signor,’’ observed the 
lady to the Management, ‘‘have you 
heard aught of late of Farinelli?”’ 

“Not a word, Donna Clara.’’ 

At this moment a knock was heard at 
the door. 

‘‘Another guest, I presume,’’ said Or- 
sini. ‘But whoever he is, he is late.’’ 

The lady reflected that she had given 
invitation to but one more, and that was 
Farinelli, for whom she had left a special 
note at the opera honse, bidding him 
come at any hour that night, should he 
return to Rome, for she was not certain 
that his absence had any reference to 
Terese. Whether or not her inquiry for 
him was one of those unexplainable in- 


stances of people speaking of those seek- 


ing for them, we cannot say ; but, ina 


moment after the knock at the door, a 
servant entered with a note, which ran 
thus: 

Donna Clara: A 

I received your invitation to be present to-night. 
I am indisposed for company from the fatigue of a 
recent journey, but beseech you to grant me a 
short interview. 

Yours obediently, 
FARINELLI. 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, pardon me 
fora while. It isa private call from an 
unexpected friend.” 

And Donna Clara hurried from the 
room to meet her visitor. But first hav- 
ing directed the servant aside to show 
Farinelli into her private room, where 
no conversation could reach her com- 
pany, she flew for a moment to her 
chamber with that instinct which woman 
feels to prepare to meet the ove in whom 
she is most interested. 

‘eAt last!» at. Jast .? sexclaimedtahe 
lady, as she entered her chamber. ‘‘He 
is here; Ae will be at my feet. Oh! how 
my heart has ached for his coming, but 
I knew that he must yield at last, for, as 
Terese said, she is not my equal either as 
an artiste or as a woman to enchant the 
heart ofa man. He has been chagrined 
with her repulse, for however gentle her 
explanations of refusal might have been, 
a repulse it was, and he has been also 
thoroughly checkmated by her flight ; 
and so he has been rusticating for a few 
weeks to recover his serenity and hide 
his disappointment. Yes, it must be so; 
this explains all. I did well to aid Te- 
rese’s flight. Had she remained near 
him, his passion would have been influ- 
enced by her presence; but her flight 
from him has both offended his pride 
and brought him to reason. So he 
is come at last —he will be mine! 
Now, did I not so truly love him, and 
did I not fear to plague my own heart, I 
would humble Farinelli as he has hum- 
bled me. But no, I will not. I a love 
him; and am only too happy to have 
him at last at my feet. Now to meet 
him.” 

Donna Clara Garcia entered the room 
into which Farinelli had been shown by 
the servant, with a heart which throbbed 
with almost audible voice, so great was 


her agitation of expectancy, but she— 


strove to be calm.  Farinelli was pacing 
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the floor with impatient strides, for his 
blood was in a fever, yet he, too, strove 
to be calm as the lady approached. She 
was, when he turned to her, startled and 
troubled by his appearance. ‘His clothes 
were soiled and dusty with his journey, 
for he had not changed his apparel ; his 
countenance was haggard ; his eyes wild 
and bloodshot; his hair disordered. It 
was not altogether the plight in which 
the prima donna expected to meet him, 
for he looked too much the distracted 
lover; and the lady at once felt that his 
distraction could not be from any pas- 
sion for her. She was, therefore, em- 
barrassed; and instead of giving him 
the warm and tender welcome which 
she designed, she awaited for Farinelli to 
open the subject of this interview. 

“* Donna Clara, pray pardon the un- 
seemly state in which I have presented 
myself. 

‘“Name it not, Farinelli. 
that I am glad to see you. 
You look fatigued.”’ 

‘“ Nay, lady; a sentence can relieve 
you of my presence. Where is my fos- 
fer-sister?”’ 

«¢Sir?”’ returned the lady, while from 
her face fled every particle of color, 
leaving her as pale as a corpse. 

‘*Where is my foster-sister, I repeat, 
Donna Clara?”’ 

‘Am lithem-her keeper? 
you came to see me, not her. 
my house, not Terese Ben Ammon’s’ 

“« My foster-sister has fled from Rome. 
You know whither she has fled. Answer 
me, lady: where is my foster-sister?’”’ 

‘*Farinelli, you presume upon my 
patience. Were it another than your- 
self, [should be angry.” 

“‘Donna Clara, you aided her flight!” 

‘What reason, sir, have you for say- 
ing so?’’ asked the lady, somewhat em- 
barrassed by the young man’s abrupt di- 
rectness, which she did not dare to re- 
sent by her usual cold hauteur. 

‘‘On the night of her flight your car- 
riage stopped for a while at the Church 
of St. Johns, near the house of Isaac 
Ben Ammon; ten minutes afterwards a 
lady entered it, and the carriage dashed 
away towards your villa; soon upon this, 
another carriage with four horses and 


You know 
Be seated. 


I thought 
This is 


? 


_two postillions drove up to your door, 


and the same lady entered it and inime- 
diately left the city. This I have dis- 


| covered from the police, at a handsome 


price, as you may expect.’’ 

‘‘Well, Farinelli, granting all this, 
which I will not deny, do you hold me 
responsible for the actions of Terese ?”’ 

**No, Donna Clara; [ simply ask— 
where is my foster-sister!”’ 

“Your /foster-sister/’’ returned the 
lady bitterly, ‘‘why not insult me, sir, 
by a tenderer name than foster-sister?”’ 

“‘T received a letter from her,’’ con- 
tinued Farinelli. ‘‘Read it, Signorina. 
It gave me the clue that you were in her 
entire confidence, and acted -in concert 
with her.” 

Donna Clara read it, and when she 
came to the passage advising the foster- 
brother to transfer his love to herself, 
the Spanish lady blushed and bit her lip 
with vexation till the blood came. 

‘«Signorina Terese took upon herself 
too much to plead for me,’’ she observed 
haughtily, returning the letter; but in a 
moment, she added gently: 

‘But that letter manifest a sister’s 
regard for me, and gives you no cause to 
insult me with questions of ‘Terese’s 
movements, when she herself has con- 
cealed them from you. All which she 
desired for you to know she has ex- 
plained. That should suffice you, Far- 
Tell 

‘“*But it does not. Yet I appeal to 
you as my foster-sister’s friend, Donna 
Clara, I beseech you tell me where she is 
now.” 

«¢T will not,” was the passionate reply. 

‘“«Then I charge you with having be- 
trayed her—urged her into this flight— 
used your woman’s sophistry to tempt 
her into this course.” 

‘7 Tis false, sir) “Leave my house 
This moment, sir, leave my house.’’ 

“¢T will obey you, Donna Clara,”’ said 
the young man, taking his hat to leave 
the room. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


MINE-—IN LIFE OR IN DEATH. 


No sooner had Donna Clara Garcia 
ordered from her house, in her wrath, the 
man for whom she would have given her 
life, than she would have given almost 
that life to unsay her words. 

‘“*No, no, Farinelli, I did not mean it; 
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your cruel charges wrung my words from 
me. 

‘Donna Clara, I leave your house. 
You shall see me no more.” 


But the Spanish lady threw herself be- 
tween him she loved and the door to 1n- 
terrupt his exit. He attempted to pass 
her, but she threw herself imploringly 
upon her knees. He attempted to raise 
her to remove her from his path, but she 
clung to him as she would have clung to 
life. 

‘¢No, no, Farinelli, you shall not; you 
shall not leave me thus. You shall not 
leave me to return no more.” 


‘‘Donna Clara, you have ordered me 
from your house. I but wait to obey 
you.” 

‘‘Forgive me! Forgive me! Oh, 
forgive me, Farinelli!’’ and still she 
clung to him in her distraction, for she 
feared, did he leave her now, it would be 
forever. 


As a ship tossed at the mercy of the 
storm, is woman when the whole yearn- 
ing of her life is crowded into the span 
of a moment’s distraction. Her love is 
to her every¢hing—not a fragment of her 
world. No wonder, then, that she clings 
to its object with the tenacity that knows 
not the logic of reason when the logic of 
her feelings overwhelms all. No wonder 
that even the good woman clings to a bad 
man—her husband—to the last breath ; 
and no wonder that Donna Clara, a 
Spanish woman whose very essence was 
passion, should cling to Farinelli to pre- 
vent him from leaving her forever. We 
have nought to urge for the proprieties, 
but simply tell the story of Donna Clara 
Garcia, whose life has its tragedy as ter- 
rible as any which she had represented 
upon the stage. 


But Farinelli had been somewhat play- 
ing a part, for he had determined to 
wring from the prima donna her knowl- 
edge of the retreat of Terese, and her or- 
dering him from the house had given him 
the opportunity to be cruel. 

‘‘Rise, Donna Clara, I will not leave 
you thus, if you will tell me where my 
foster-sister 1s.”’ 

‘*T will; I will on one condition,” she 
answered, rising. 

‘‘Name it, lady.”’ 

‘«Promise me that slie shall never be 
your wife.’’ The lady, it will be remem- 


bered had exacted a similar promise from 
Terese. 

‘<T promise you, Donna Clara; and I 
do it sincerely.’’ 

«¢ But swear by all your hopes of salva- 
tion:?7 

‘<I swear by all my hopes of salvation, 
that I will never seek to make my foster- 
sister my wife. I had already resolved 
ie 

‘Then I will tell you: she is in Paris 
with Spontini.”’ 

«“Thank God. Then my foster-sister 
is safe.”’ 

‘And now, Farinelli, you will return 
again. You will return again—will you 
not?” 

“‘T must first seek my foster-sister, 
Donna Clara.”’ 

‘*No, no; go not to her. 
tosherd 

“*T must; but believe me, I shall not 
forget this night’s scene. Lady you have 
touched my heart. I dare say no more. 
Let us end this interview ; and may heaven 
bless you.”’ 

‘And you, Farinelli ; 
bless you! We 
Paris.” 

They parted. The Spanish lady had 
more than half won the object of her life, 
and she had returned to her gay party 
with a hopeful heart. 

‘¢Gentlemen, I am engaged for Paris.’’ 

‘¢Por Paris 3” 

‘*Leave Rome !”’ 

‘¢And upon such a triumph ?”’ 

Such were the acclamations which met 
this sudden announcement. 

‘May I hope for the pleasure of your 
company, Donna Clara? for I, too, go to 
Paris,’”” observed the Marquis Baglioni. 

‘Delightful, Marquis. I accept the 
offer. And now, gentlemen, let us renew 
the festivities of the night. And then for 
Paris,” 

The party broke up at three in the 
morning. Their gifted hostess did all she 
could to keep up the spirits of her guests ; 
but the gentlemen were evidently not 
pleased with the prvma donna’ s announce- 
ment of an engagement for Paris. 

Donna Clara felt much relieved when 
her guests had departed, for she was sick 
at heart with the brilliant nothings of the 
evening which her admirers had poured 
info her ears. One moment of passionate — 
affection from Farinelli would have been 


Oh, go not 
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to her worth a lifetime of admiration 
from noble gallants, whose favors she 
looked upon merely as a woman of the 
world. But to Farinelli, she wasa woman 
of heart; and after his call and the pas- 
sionate scene that night with him, she 
ached to be alone with her thoughts. 

When she had retired to her chamber, 
she approached a crucifix which stood 
upon the table near her bedside. She 
gazed upon it wistfully and seemed as 
though she felt a great impulse to fall 
on her knees before it and vent her 
heart in supplication, for love at that 
moment made her more religious; it 
purified her of some of the dross of her 
nature. But the spirit of an earthly 
passion triumphed over the gentler feel- 
ing, and the angel of evil drove from 
her presence the angel of good. She 
fell not before the crucifix. She took it 
in her hand not for prayer, but for a 
great oath to which her whole being 
gave fearful response. 

**Farinelli,’’ she said, apostrophising 
the absent one, ‘‘ You have sworn to me, 
to-night, by your hopes of salvation that 


she shall never be your wife. My oath 
shall now be added to yours. By this 
awful symbol of our church, I swear 


that you shall be mine! In life or in 
death you shall be mine. At the altar or 
in the grave, my hand shall be your 
link.” 

And the Spanish woman kissed the 
crucifix. That solemn oath the angel of 
fate recorded. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


A NEW MATING IN SIR RICHARD’S FAMILY. 


We must return now to the Courtneys, 
whom we left in great trouble by the 
stern decision of the conscience of the 
two families that the Jewess and the 
Christian must not mate. 

But not alone had come this decision. 
There was, as we have noted, by the 
united canceling of the betrothel be- 
tween Walter Templar and Eleanor 
Courtney, a thorough disarrangement of 
the entire family intentions. Nor 
did the towering barrier of religions and 
races, which had, by the appearing of 
Isaac Ben Ammon into the action, so 
suddenly come between our hero and 


= 


heroine bring about a return to the old 
engagements of the Courtney family. 
The betrothal once canceled with such 
sonscientious solemnity in the minds of 
the cousins, it could never be recon- 
firmed. Walter Templar was the last 
man whom Eleanor Courtney would 
now have chosen to wed. She would as 
soon have thought of marrying her own 
brother as Walter. Indeed, in renoun- 
cing the marriage engagement, he be- 
came to her precisely as an only brother. 
The very sanctity of the past relations 
made him more than a cousin, and their 
early associations and attachments con- 
firmed the brother and_ sisterhood of 
their nature and family which existed 
between them. 

There were also other phases of the 
case, as 1t now stood between Walter and 
Eleanor. <A sense of pride and love had 
entered into the maiden’s mind. To 
have married her to Walter would have 
humbled, not exalted, her. As we have 
said, Eleanor possessed the same lofty 
conscientious character as Walter, and it 
must be confessed, the same _ touch 
therein of imperiousness. She was not 
haughty in a petty sense, but she had all 
that pride and dignity of sense which is 
so strongly marked in the old English 
aristocracy, who would torture their own 
hearts or go to the block, as became the 
peerage of a lofty nation, but not relax 
to save their heart from the torture or 
their necks from the headsman’s stroke. 
This was remarkably illustrated by Eliz- 
abeth of England, when she signed the 
death-warrant of her petted Essex, which 
called forth from Henry the Great of 
France, the eulogy that Elizabeth alone 
could perfectly play the sovereign; and 
it was also illustrated by Charles I., who 
would not, to Cromwell and the High 
Commission Court, bend his dignity to 
save his head. Now, Eleanor Courtney 
possessed this same sense of lofty pro- 
priety and she would not have consented 
to the renewal of the betrothal with her 
cousin Walter, even had she loved him 
with the love that woman is capable of 
feeling for the one whom she is destined 
to find either in this or another life as 
her mate everlastingly. Had she deemed 
Walter that one, she would now have re- 
fused him until he had come round to 
feel that she was his other half—his 
necessary link for self-completement. 
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Had she felt him /ers in this sense, still 
she would have given him to Terese, 
under the circumstances, leaving it to 
the hereafter to bring about the eternal 
union of spiritual fitness, when the 
crossed circumstances of this life are 
swept away and the self-parts come 
together as though all things had a pre- 
ordination, It is thus somehow or other 
that women of fine sentiments every- 
where philosophize touching _ their 
yearnings for their ow mazes, when they 
tind crosses in their love or unfitness in 
their marriages. And in this matter, 
though they may not be so practically 
sound as men, they are more sentimen- 
tally wise. 

But the revocation of the betrothal 
had brought Eleanor Courtney to the 
subject of love in its positive phases. In 
questioning her own heart closely, she 
found that she loved Walter as an only 
brother; and that she did not feel that 
yearning towards him as for the one des- 
tined to be her eternal mate. She real- 
ized now the investigation of the matter 
was so peculiarly pressed home that 
Walter was too much like her own self. 
They were the two fosztize natures, and 
not capable of that beautiful blending of 
kindred natures in opposites. That law 
of kindred is not only physiological, but 
also psychological. We find it every- 
where in nature illustrated ; and the fit- 
ness of the sex for a union is one of its 
examples; and that example has _ its 
finer details. ‘This law was forced upon 
Eleanor Courtney’s perceptions by ‘her 
own circumstances, and she /e/¢ before 
her reason sensed it, or her delicacy 


worded it to herself that Frederick De 


Lacy, not Walter Templar, was her fit- 
ting mate. Every peculiarity of char- 
acter which had so harmonized Walter 
and Frederick in their life and friend- 
ship, fitted Eleanor Courtney and young 
De Lacy for a corresponding union. 
Eleanor and Frederick, excepting in the 
sex, were almost identically Walter and 
the De Lacy over again, or Sir Richard 
and his dead friend repeated now exactly 
in their children just as they had first 
intended. Their mating was simply in 
their case a transposition from Frederick 
and Alice to Frederick and Eleanor. 
Moreover, as already hinted, the dis- 
arrangement of the union in one case in 
the family of Sir Richard Courtney had 


disarranged the union in both cases 
between the young folks. Sir Richard 
and his sister, Lady Templar, in resign- 
ing the one case to the choice of the 
heart; had resigned it in both cases and 
given up their entire scheme of mating 
their children. Philosophically, they 
now realized that these family matings 
by arbitrary rule were wrong and pro- 
ductive of disappointment, and they 
conscientiously abandoned their pur- 
poses. All this, the young people felt; 
indeed, Sir Richard gave them to under- 
stand as much and that they were all left 
free to follow the bent of their own 
choice. They now, therefore, felt them- 
selves unembarrassed and relieved from 
the ties of all former engagements. 

This new state of affairs in Sir Richard 
Courtney’s family brought Frederick De 
Lacy and Eleanor into another circle of 
relations. They gravitated towards each 
other by mutual impulse rather than 
design, and soon realized their remark- 
able fitness for a union of souls. At 
first Frederick De Lacy was startled— 
aye somewhat shocked by the discovery, 
for in the buddings of really the first 
passion of. his life, it seemed like treason 
to the former matings. He schooled his 
heart severely upon the matter and 
repeatedly resolved to keep aloof from 
Eleanor, but in a few hours he found 
himself unwittingly by her side again. 
At length he became reconciled in his 
conscience to these new circumstances, 
for it 1s easy to become reconciled to 
that which our hearts desire. This in 
the case in question was also the more 
readily brought about by the fact that 
Sir Richard Courtney evidently did not 
disapprove, but looked on with a favor- 
able eye. Walter Templar was also 
evidently gratified as far as Eleanor and 
Frederick was concerned, with this 
providential turn of affairs. As the case 
now stood the young De Lacy was fairly 
in love with Eleanor Courtney. : 

Six months had elapsed since the 
announcement that the Jewess and the 


Christian must not mate. Walter had 


fallen into his misantrophic mood. He 
shunned all company and all association 
even to that of his uncle Courtney. It 
was the first time in his life that there 
had not been unreserved communion 
between Walter and Sir Richard. The 
noble uncle regretted this much, but he 
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could not intrude upon the deep afflict- 
tions of his nephew, but he trusted that 
time would soften the stroke. Fred’s 
alone was the only presence, excepting 
that of one which did not disturb rather 
than soothe Walter, but even with him he 
exchanged only a few words, from month 
to month, of that summer and autumn 
after his return from Italy. To Fred he 
would sometimes give, with a fervent 
grasp of the hand, a prayer that no cloud 
might darken the future of his friend 
and Eleanor, so that the lovers knew 
that Walter in his gloom was not un- 
mindful of their happiness. This fact 
gave Eleanor much satisfaction, but she 
mourned over her cousin, though she 
approached him not, while Fred would 
often sadly remark to her: 

‘Walter is indeed now as Night shorn 
of all her splendor—no moon, no star 
in his sky.” 


For hours each day, Walter Templar 


would roam alone in the noble park of 
the Courtney estate in Somersetshire. 
Amid the solitary oaks that towered to 
the sky, he found Nature in harmony 
with his own mind; and when autumn 
came along, and the leaves fell, he ex- 
perienced in the grand solitude of the 
park a fitness with his own state. But 
there was one other presence that often 
hovered around him: it was that of his 
cousin Alice Courtney. 

Oftentimes, in the park, Walter and 
Alice would meet. He would speak to 
her gently, for he seemed to realize that 
she was not long for this world. Some- 
times he would gaze upon her mournfully, 
with this impression upon his mind, and 
then, taking her by the hand, he would 
walk with her among the fallen leaves of 
the trees, like two doomed ones who had 
seen their last summer of life. They in 
these walks exchanged but few words, 
though Alice felt supremely happy; but 
her presence never made any claim 
upon her cousin, and as he never 
dreamt of any new love, and looking 
upon Alice almost as a spiritual creature 
from another sphere, this tender associa- 
tion startled him not. Sir Richard 
Courtney and Lady Templar, however, 
anxiously marked this association, and. 
already had began to hope for a union 
between Walter and Alice. 

In the meantime, Terese Ben Ammon 
was in Paris with her master, Spontini, 
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following her profession, and dreaming, 
in her pious reflections, of a union with 
Walter Templar in the better life to 
come. Farinelli was also there, and so 
was Donna Clara Garcia. There we 
shall meet them by-and-bye; and there 
we shall meet the Angel of Death, hover- 
ing over one of the characters of our 
story. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
SAVED FROM DEATH. 


We now come to an incident between 
Walter Templar and Alice Courtney. 

It was autumn; Alice Courtney and 
Walter were taking a ride in the Park. 
The horse which Alice rode was usually 
gentie, though high-spirited; but it was 
the maiden’s favorite, and the noble 
creature knew the hand of his gentle 
mistress. The maiden had _ pursuaded 
her cousin to a ride, but they trotted 
along side by side, each wrapped in self- 
communion. There was, however, a 
yearning in Alice’s heart towards her 
sombre cousin, painful from its very 
speechlessness. She was beginning to 
understand its secret voices. This occu- 
pied her thoughts to-day. 

The gentle Alice would never have 
allowed her mind to so run upon her 
cousin Walter had not the interruption 
of the union between him and Terese 
occurred, coupled with the changed cir- 
cumstances in her own family touching 
the old betrothals. But the sorrows of 
her cousin Walter had drawn her towards 
him, and that ethereal state of nature 
into which she was fast hastening, made 
her peculiarly susceptible to his griefs. 
She felt herself less of this world than of 
the world to come, and the office of a 
ministering angel seemed the one more 
fitted for her than that of a bride of 
earth. Already a deep conviction had 
taken possession of Alice that she would 
die young, though she sought to hide 
this fact from her father and _ sister 
Eleanor. Hence she was not drawn 
towards the gallant young Lord Fred- 
erick De Lacy, for he was in manhood’s 
rich bloom, and was palpably a being of 
earth, notwithstanding the purity of his 
native character. He was in the spring 
of life, while she, though young, was in 
life’s autumn. But the grand sombre 
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state of her cousin Walter possessed a 
charm for the spiritual Alice, for he was 
like the night into which she was fast 
hastening. 
the night, but the night came first; and 
when that morning broke, she saw her- 
self, in fancy, hovering over her cousin 
Walter a guardian spirit to him. 

Such fancies as these filled Alice 
Courtney’s mind. as her horse trotted 
along by the side of Walter Templar. 
Suddenly, from the underwood, as they 
rode through the park, a fierce hound 
rushed upon the noble steed which Alice 
rode, and his deep-mouthed bayings 
frightened the spirited creature into an 
ecstasy of madness. Before the rider 
had fairly awoke from her dreams, the 
horse, feeling no resolute hand to check 
him, had bounded away like a sudden 
whirlwind, and as he flew along his hoofs 
seemed to shake the very ground 
beneath, while the fierce hound pursued 
like a demon just set loose upon its prey. 
Before Walter ‘Templar could take in the 
situation, his cousin Alice was several 
hundred paces from him. He put spurs 
deep into the sides of the mare which he 
rode, and she started with all her speed 
to the rescue, but Alice’s horse gained 
ground every moment. More than a 
mile had been made in the mad flight, 
but the maiden’s horse showed no signs 
of stopping, for the voice of cheer 
which Walter sent after his cousin in- 
creased the animal’s fright, which the 
young man perceiving, produced a 
silence broken only by the feet of the 
flying steeds. At length Walter became 
alarmed, for he thought he saw Alice, 
reel several times in her saddle, but she 
recovered herself again, for she per- 
ceived a danger before her which now 
struck dismay to the heart of her cousin. 
The horse in his mad flight was ap- 
proaching a deep ravine which nature 
had formed near the boundaries of the 
park, and certain destruction seemed 
before the maiden. Walter, no longer 
able to contain his speech in the excite- 
ment of the fearful crisis, almost shrieked, 
in the full compass of his trumpet voice : 

‘“ Alice, from the saddle—from the sad- 
dle! Throw yourself from the saddle!” 

It seemed the maiden’s only chance 
from death, and though a confused leap 
from the saddle of a flying steed might 
have injured her, it was preferable to be- 


‘There was the morning after 


ing dashed to pieces in the deep ravine. 
But no; Alice threw herself not from 
the saddle, perhaps because she took not 
in the import of her cousin’s wild 
words. It was too late, the horse was 
within a few bounds from the edge of 
the chasm—another moment and surely 
all will be over. 

Just then came another wild cry, 
with such a might of declamatory power 
that his voice rang like that of an arch- 
angel’s voice from the skies: 

‘* Alice, firm to your seat! 
your seat! ’Tis I, Walter!”’ 

Alice gathered strength at her cousin’s 
cry, while the steed, electrified by it into 
a demoniac fury, took the fearful leap, 
threw the maiden over his head on to a 
thick bed of fallen leaves on the other 
side, and then brought suddenly up by a 
giant oak, reared upon his haunches and 
fell back to be dashed in pieces down 
the deep ravine. 

‘“My God--my God!’ burst from 
Walter, who for an instant thought that 
Alice had been carried to the dreadful 
death with the horse, but the joyful shout 
of a woodman on the other side: ‘All 
right, Sir Walter!’ brought him to the 
truth, and saved him from the leap 
which most hkely would have been his 
destruction. Then, turning the head of 
the noble mare which bore him down 
towards a narrower passage of the ravine, 
which he knew was near, he barely cleared 
the chasm and reached in safety the other 
side. In a moment more he was dis- 
mounted by the side of his gentle 
cousin, and her head was pillowed ten- 
derly upon his bosom. 

His trumpet voice had saved her, for 
it reassured her, and frightened her horse 
seemingly beyond a mortal creature’s 
leap. Foran instant the steed was asa 
winged thing; the next, a bloody, 
mangled corse at the bottom of the 
ravine. We have spoken often of Wal- 
ter’s extraordinary voice, and _ his 
Operatic practice in declamation had now 
almost wrought a miracle. 

The woodman hastened to a bubbling 
stream close at hand, and filling his hat 
with cooling water, brought it to our 
hero, who sprinkled it copiously upon 
his cousin’s burning brow, while the 
peasant, with delicate tact, retired at a 
distance among the trees. 

Alice Courtney revived from 
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swoon for a moment to find herself on 
the bosom of her cousin Walter. She 
locked up into his face with an angel’s 
smile, and then resigning herself to the 
blissful ecstasy of the situation, her 
spirit returned again almost within the 
gates of the other world, where her soul 
was hastening. Her cousin, finding that 
she had relapsed into a death-like state, 
called the woodman to him, With the. 
assistance of the peasant, Walter placed 
Alice in the saddle of the brave mare 
which had borne him to the rescue, and 
the noble creature, by her gentleness, 
seemed to realize all which had happened. 
Walter then mounted the steed and 
took his cousin like a child in his strong 
arms and bore her to Courtney House, 
avoiding the ravine in their homeward 
course. The family of Sir Richard was 
shocked by the accident—there was a 
new trouble in store for their generous 
hearts. 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE LAST HOPE. 


It was a week after the date of the in- 
cident related in the last chapter. Alice 
Courtney had passed through a critical 
state, and now her life still hung as upon 
a thread. The family physician had just 
left her chamber. Sir Richard led him 
into a private room; Lady Templar fol- 
lowed the two gentlemen, for she was as 
anxious to hear the candid opinion of 
the man of science. 

‘Dr. sCooper,. you understand. a 
father’s anxious heart for his darling?” 

Sell alo, Sue Iuelavngel”” 

“‘ You will answer me without reserva- 
tion?” 

“‘T hope for the best, Sir Richard.”’ 

cONay,. Doctor, Dut speak as).you 
think,”’ urged the afflicted parent. ‘Tell 
me, will my child live?” 

‘¢ My brother would know the worst, 
Dr. Cooper,’’ added Lady Templar. 
“¢Tell us truly, will the child live? ”’ 

‘*Her life is in the hands of Heaven, 
Lady Templar.” 

‘Then I am to understand there is no 
hope ‘for my darling?’’ observed the 


baronet. 

“‘Not so, Sir Richard. There is a 
hope—only one hope. But it is not 
in my power to bid you hope. Sir 


Walter Templar can alone give you 
that.”’ 

‘“Your thought runs with my own, 
Dr, Cooper,”’ remarked Alice’s father; 

‘and it was to find out your view of 
this delicate case that we now consult 
you. My sister and myself have talked 
over the matter many an hour during the 
past week, and we resolved to-day to 
speak to you.” 

“‘T? am glad of this, Sir Richard. 1 
have marked the words of your daughter 
in her moments of delirium, aud the ob- 
ject, of all her fancies, e* Sink, Walter 
Templar is that object.” 

“My sister and myself have noted 
the fact, and it has been the subject of 
our deep consideration. She fancies 
herself the spirit bride of her cousin.” 

“*Let Sir Walter Templar make her 
his bride of earth and she may be 
saved.) | saidithe physicians) *o Yerul 
will not conceal from you the fact, Sir 
Richard, that your daughter inherits the 
seeds of consumption from her mother, 
but offspring might prolong her life for 
many a year. Itis the only hope, and as 
I have said, it rests with your nephew to 
confirm it.”’ 

‘Brother Richard, we must now speak 


to: .myson;. / heres observed halady 
Templar. 
“Knows Sir Walter aught of his 
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cousin’s fancies, 
the mother. 

“«Qnce my son heard the words of 
Alice in speaking of herself as his spirit 
bride, but he has made no comment 
upon it, nor has he since entered his 
cousin’s chamber, though he almost 
hourly makes inquiries concerning her.’’ 

««Sir Richard, you must speak to your 
nephew. If all be well, a short inter- 
view between him and your daughter 
may be granted. Upon it her life de- 
pends. But tax not the strength of my 
patient much, barely enough to give her 
hope. Inthe morning I will call again. 
Adieu, Sir Richard. Adieu, my lady ; 
and may all be well.”’ 

‘Heaven grant it, Doctor!’’ 
sponded the afflicted father. 

Sir Richard Courtney next sought his 
nephew. The noble baronet was troubled 
in his sense of propriety; but it was for 
his darling’s life he was about to plead. 
He would perhaps have hesitated long, 
had it been to any other man than Sir 
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Walter Templar. He did not doubt for 
a moment that his nephew would give to 
him back his daughter’s life; but, 
knowing our hero’s love for Terese Ben 
Ammon, he felt it almost sacrilege to 
attempt to root it from his heart, but his 
child’s life was at stake, and Walter’s 
mother urged him to make the appeal. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
HIS SPIRIT-BRIDE. 


In the conference which took place 
between Sir Richard and our hero, Sir 
Walter, by his consideration, spared 
much his noble relative’s pride. He 
had anticipated all and was prepared. 

‘« My dear uncle,’”’ he observed, almost 
as soon as Sir Richard opened the sub- 
ject, ‘‘I understand it all, even as you 
know of the vast. The old love cannot 
die, but that part of my heart which is 
not possessed by Terese belongs to Alice. 
I love the one without loving the other 
less. There is a strange blending of both 
in my affections. Indeed they seem to 
me almost as one, and not two. Alice 
shall be my bride.’’ 

‘* But Walter—”’ 

‘Nay, my dear uncle, say no more; 
Alice shall be my bride, Can I see my 
cousin this evening?” 

Sir Richard Courtney wrung his 
nephew’s hand, but spoke not for he 
dared not trust himself to speech. Seek- 
ing to command his emotions, he left 
Sir Walter Templar and went with a fuil 
heart to the chamber of his daughter, to 
inform her that his nephew desired an 
interview with her. 

*‘Alice, my darling child,’’ said Sir 
Richard, as he stood by the bedside of 
his daughter, ‘‘your cousin Walter has 
asked permission to pay you a visit. He 
has something very important to say to 
you. Do you think we can grant his re- 
quest? Now you must not agitate your- 
self, my darling. But perhaps we had 
better defer the meeting till to-morrow. 
Your cousin must curb his impatience. 

‘‘No, papa, I will see Walter to-night,” 
the maiden replied. 

When Sir Richard addressed his 
daughter concerning the request of 
Walter Templar for an interview, her 
heart bounded within her, and her 
alabaster countenance became beautified 


with a rich blush, which made her look, 
more than ever, spiritual. She read in 
her father’s own face the deep meaning 
of his words, though he threw into his 
voice a pleasant tone, and smiled upon 
her with beaming affection. Indeed, 
notwithstanding the baronet’s just and 
generous soul, and his kind remembrance 
of Terese, the Hebrew Maiden, he was 
unspeakably gratified with the avowal of 
his nephew that Alice should be his 
bride. His conscience would have re- 
proached him for a father’s selfishness, 
had it not been for the fact that Terese 
was a Jewess, and that -the two families 
had pronounced the decision that re- 
ligions and races had placed God and 
Nature’s barriers between the two. 
Conscience, therefore, was on the side 
of Walter’s union with his Christian 
cousin, rather than with a maiden of the 
Jewish race, for even if she became a 
Christian by adoption, to her family she 
would be as an apostate from the faith 
of her ancestors. All things considered, 
therefore, Sir Richard deemed the re- 
solve of Walter to make Alice his bride, 
much as a kind interposition of Provi- 
dence for good, brought about in its 
mysterious but beneficent ways. Hence 
the beaming joy of the father when he 
communicated to his daughter the hint 
of the blessed proposal which Walter 
was about to make. 

Lady Templar, as soon as Alice had 
expressed her wish to see Walter that 
night, left the chamber and, in a few 
minutes, returned with her son. The 
mother, then going to the bedside of her 
niece, kissed her affectionately; and, 
taking her brother Richard by the hand, 
led him from the room, leaving the 
cousins alone. The mother’s action 
was expressive; Walter and Alice under- 
stood its meaning. 

As soon as his uncle and mother had 
left the room, Walter approached and 
knelt by the bedside. of his cousin and 
took her unresisting hand. 

“Dear Alice,’’ he began, ‘‘I come to 
ask you to bless me with this love-link 
which now I hold. Walter need not 
multiply words to you. Will you, dear 
Alice, be my bride?”’ 

The proposal was like Walter Templar, 
all earnestness, no artificial flourish, a 
soul in every word, a volume of purpose 
in a few sentences. There was also fine 
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tact and exquisite delicacy in this brevity, 
for Alice knew all the past. A long 
passionate speech would have shocked, 
not made her joyful. Indeed, this 
family, whose absolute truthfulness and 
noble simplicity had made such a deep 
impression on Judah Nathans, could best 
appreciate and manifest this fervent 
genuineness which so characterized them 
all. Walter’s few but earnest words 
therefore were better appreciated by the 
maiden than would have been a long 
passionate speech as from a distracted 
lover. Her artless answer to her cousin 
was of the same character. 

“Yes, dear Walter, I will be your 
bride—your spirit-bride!”’ 

‘* Nay, dearest Alice, live forme! I 
know your thought, I heard you express 
your fancy in unconscious moments. But 
I ask you now to be my bride of earth.”’ 

*‘T will, Walter, but not yet. I am 
not near enough to the gate of heaven. 
I will be your bride of earth, but not 
until the last hour of my mortal life, 
when my own sphere is opening above 
me. Terese shall take my place, and I 
will be your spirit bride.”’ 

‘<Oh, no, my gentle one, you must 
not pass away from us. Live for your 
father, for me, for us all. Think not, 
dear Alice, that I do not love you, for I 
do truly. I love Terese, but my heart 
and life is not less yours. As I have told 
my uncle, there is a strange blending of 
you both in the yearnings of my nature. 
Heaven has willed that Terese must not 
be mine; be you Terese and Alice in one.” 

‘Heaven has not so willed it, Walter 
—Heaven has not so willed it. Terese 
after me, will be your bride of earth, 
and I your bride of heaven. You know 
they say that the vision of those who 
are near eternity often take in the future, 
when that of those who are long for 
earth is dim. Well, dear Walter, I have 
seen the future. It is not a mere fancy. 
I shall be your spirit bride, but linked 
for a few moments on earth by the holy 
sacrament of the church. Yes, I have 
seen it all, asin a beautiful vision. Te- 
rese has been there in the scene and has 
given her bridegroom to me, and then 
breathing on you both a blessing, my 
spirit has ascended and hovered above 
you, leaving her in my place—the one to 
you the bride of earth, the other the 
bride of heaven.”’ 


“‘Talk not so, dear Alice. These are 
but beautiful fancies of your own pure, 
generous soul, wrought by a crisis 
which has brought you near unto 
death. But you will soon be strong. 
You will live for me—promise that dear 
one,” 

“Tt wz live for you, hovering ever 
only just above you, sharing in all 
your joys, comforting in your sor- 
rows, keeping far from you, by my 
spirit presence, every harm that Alice’s 


prayers can charm away. Remem- 
ber it, dear Walter, in your after- 
life. I will be near you. All will be 
fulfilled. Hush, Walter, your mother’s 


footsteps approach. Not a word of this 
to your mother or my father yet.”’ 

Lady Templar entered and warned her 
son that his interview had been long 
enough; and Walter impressed on the 
lips of his bride elect his first kiss as a 
lover, and left Alice alone with his 
mother. 

Here was one of those interesting 
cases so often met with in life, where it 
would seem that both fate and the heart’s 
purest and deepest affections had bound 
three souls together. Wherever we meet 
them in monogamic society, we mourn 
that one or the other of the gentler ones 
must be sacrificed. It is then that even 
the severest monogamist feels a latent 
conviction of the necessity of some great 
provision in the divine arrangements for 
the harmony of sexual kindred. They 
three are one, The most heartless and 
and selfish dare not doubt it. Yet inthe 
narrow views of the endless unions, so- 
ciety dares to say the one must be sacri- 
ficed, but the tender-hearted fondly 
hope that all will be righted in the world 
above. Why should not such cases also 
be righted in this sphere of earthly 
unions? But spiritual Alice Courtney 
has chosen for herself the place of a 
bride of Heaven. 


A LEGEND OF KILBRIDE. 


Insertbed to the memory of Mr. Edward Sayers, 
now in the flowery land, who was an intelligent flo- 
rist, and sometime gardener to the Prophet Joseph 
Smith, in Nauvoo. 


BY JOHN LYON. 


Sayers, when I think of the hours that we 
Have spent together musing on gay flow’rs, 
Methinks their beauty, more reflectively, 
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Blooms brighter, like your thoughts refresh'd with 
= showers, : 
Where nature's witch’ry more fantastic grow, 
Recalling back those sunny scenes, and hours 
Of youth. and manhood, when I learn d to know ; 
From thee, and them, their names, in natures 
poesy, heaven-inspiing glow 


In those bright days of innocence I felt : 
The charms of nature thrilling thro’ my brain, 


i Tho’ all its nameless beauties were unspelt, 


I gazed upon them in poetic strain— . 


as: 4 I loved these flowers, and love them still; in vain 


I strived to cipher what they all portrayed— _ 
Tho’ mused in solitude, these thoughts remain, 
And o'er the gardener’s landscape spread 
A witching charm, when youth's bright, dreamy 
7 hours are fled, 


Along the Calder’s dark, meand’ring brook, 
O'ershadowed by old, lofty elm trees, 
I’ve wander’d oft, and in some lonely nook 
Have sought my wayward fancy there to please, 
Where wild flowers shed their odor to the breeze, 
Far from the din of busy, plodding men, 
Midst nature's grandeur, lost in fancied ease, 
I'd sit, and hear the fox howl from his den 
Neath the steep cascade—waters rumbling round 
the glen. 


SAINT BRIDE, the birthplace of my father’s sire, 
Was all a garden of dame Nature’s own 
Around her well there grew the scented brier, 
As if by magic o’er the fountain thrown— 
And on its margin, all along were strewn 
Flowers which the monks in olden time had sowed, 
The seeds of which by annual winds were blown 
Around the Abbey’s mould’ring dark abode, 
And grew, and bloomed, and died, where’er the 
water flowed. 


Oft when the twilight darken’d up the hill, 
Near the grey ruins of the monast'ry, 
I've listen’d to the owls’ sad mourning thrill 
That chimed a dirge to the departing day. 
Histrionic monks, in ghostly cowl array 
Seem'd in my mind’s imaginative spell— 
All doing penance, ‘round those ruins grey 
As they were wont, as old tradition tell, 
On their bare knees, all bleeding, 'round the 
Abbey well. 


Flowers, and ruins, form life’s sad romance; 

Below, the dead,—above, the mould'ring stone, 
Those scenes reflection takes in ata glance, 

And tells the history of the by-past gone; 

And sighs o'er fading nature with a moan 
Made sadder by the fading flowers we see, 

Where like sad mourners, weeping all alone, 
Bending with dew-drops in their agony 

Of love, and grief, and death, and immortality. 


The beauteous landscape and the daisied lawn, 
And honeysuckle winding round the door— 
The double-leaved rose-bush, at early dawn, 
Tipped with the dew-drops, which they blushing 
bore; 
The ivy green, that round the hawthorn hoar, 
Clasped like an infant to its mother's breast— 
Are scenes reflective of the days of yore, 
Sweet, happy scenes of guileless boyhood blest! 
Ere poisonous thoughts of care had round my 
spirit prest. : 


There, drooping willows threw their mournful shade > 
Along the windings of that wizard stream, : 
Where, ‘neath a cypress tree, a sainted maid ~ 
Lay mingling with the dust’s oblivious dream. 
E’en now her fabled story is the theme 
In winter tales, and of her wailing sprite, 
Seen with her lover, when the lightning’s gleam 7 
Flits o'er the pathway of some plodding wight, 
Who sees the loving spectres in the dark mid- 
night. 


Fable says she loved and was betrothed to one 
Of noble birth and ancient pedigree, 

Who with her father lived, and was the son : 
And heir of a great lord in Germany. ‘ 
Her father knew they loved: opposed was he 

To their alliance on this earth together. 
She took the veil, anun and devotee 

To live and die, than wed to any other 
When the confessor told he was her own half- 

‘brother! 


Her father kept the secret, till his death, 
The reasons why his consent was denied— 
Lest scorn should sully, with her envious breath, 
His former folly—to a worse allied 
Tho’ well he loved them both, and vainly tried 
To heal the blight his secve¢ 7277 had won; 
Yet he revealed in anguish, ere he died— 
The lover was his own beloved son, 
The illegitimate, through lust and law undone. 


She languished, slowly pined away and died— 
He lived unmarried three score years and more 
Yet ne'er forgot his loving sister-bride; 
He loved till death, as she had done before, 
And was interred in thesame grave. No more 
Remains of this old village tale’s sad secret to tell, 
Save that they meet by the old Abbey door, 
And disappear beside the haunted well, 
oe superstition reigns and fear still binds the 
spell, 


, 


The ruined monast'ry beside the wood 
Still points in scorn this man’s ignoble birth, 
And holds its echo on the multitude, 
While it, like them, is mould'ring into earth; 
Still the story’s told at ev’rv cottar’s hearth 
With tears, reflecting on great feudal pow’'rs, 
So stained with crime, devoid of virtuous worth. 
Sin lives, while love lies mould’ring among flowers, 
With all their greatness, pride, and pomp, and 
stately tow'rs. 


Yet, there the lily, rose, and violet blue, 

The emblems of their love, do bloom and blow 
Along the stream, where oft they still renew 

Their pledge of love, in spirit accents low— 
Beneath the cypress, where the waters flow 

That wail inspirit language through the grott 
Along its margin, on this fairy spot, 

Where blooms the myrtle with the sweet forget- 

me-not. 


Sayers, to thee I have inscribed this tale 
Of flowers and vines that in the garden grow, 
Which speaks the soul's mute language in detail 
Of human feeling, happiness, and woe— 
Chronicled with crime, and suffering here below, 
Wove with tradition, and my native place, 
*Saint Bride! accept the legend I bestow, 
Dear sir, on royal, dignified disgrace 
Of the last Stuarts, and their fallen kingly race. 


* Kilis the Celtic word for saint, 
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DRAMATIC REMINISCENCES 
With Biographical Sketches of our Actors. 


I. PHILIP MARGETTS. 


char- 
was 
England, on 


Our popular comedian and 
acter actor, Philip Margetts, 
born in Warwickshire, 
the roth of February, 1829. His 
early life was interspersed with the 
usual romance which comes in the drama 
of self-reliant boys. At school we can 
well imagine our favorite comedian ex: 
temporizing a farce of some ‘‘ Two 
Polts,’’ to the infinite amusement of his 
school fellows; but when he reached the 
age of twelve there came on a diviner 
drama of his life: it was the one in 
which thousands of us Mormon Elders 
have been devoted actors even from our 
boyhood. At twelve Philip Margetts 
became a juvenile in the most legitimate 
of plays, in which he has never been a 
comedian but a sterling actor in a 
diviner part. 


Heber C. Kimball and Orson Hyde 
opened the British mission in the middle 
of the year 1837, and in 1840, Brigham, 
with eight more of the Twelve Apostles, 
arrived in England. About this period 
the family embraced the gospel of the 
new dispensation opened a few years 
previous in the mission of the Prophet 
Joseph Smith; and in 1841, our esteemed 
brother Philip came into the Church of 
Latter-day Saints. Over a quarter of a 
century of his life has been spent in 
actual usefulness among the people of his 
adoption, and it must be truly gratifying 
to him to receive the often manifestations 
of the public favor, and to know that to- 
day there is scarcely a man in Utah who 
has an unkindly feeling toward Philip 
‘Margetts. 

From the period 1841 until 1850, with 
the exception of a few months, his life 
as a mechanic was devoted to the engin- 
eering department, duly passing through 
the different grades of training necessary 
to qualify him for the responsible posi- 
tion of engine driver. At the time he 
was preparing to leave England for 
America, he had reached the position for 
which he had qualified himself, and ran 
his trains on the tracks of the London 
and North Western Railway. 


Our favorite made up his mind to re- 
sign his excellent situation and start for 
Great Salt Lake City, which he did in 
January, 1850. With his mother and 
two of his brothers and sister he left 
Liverpool in the ship Azgo, and landed 
at New Orleans in March. He passed 
up the rivers to St. Louis, St. Joseph and 
Kanesville. He then crossed .the plains 
with ox teams as far as the upper cross- 
ing of the Platte. He there left the 
train by permission and started with his 
brother Henry and another young man 
for Great Salt Lake City on foot. In 
this circumstance there is a touch of ad- 
venture. ‘‘The trials, privations and in- 
cidents which we met on the route,”’ 
says Phil, ‘‘during our nineteen day’s 
journey, walking most of the time, with 
little or no food would, perhaps, be 
interesting to read, but anything but 
pleasant to pass through again.’’ As our 
hero is more emphasized upon the pub- 
lic mind for his powers to charm us into 
laughter and good humor with ourselves 
and everybody else, we will not break his 
potency by pathetic touches on his life ; 
and the romance of those three young 
‘¢greenhorns’’ from England, traveling 
nineteen days across the plains and 
Rocky Mountains, we must leave to the 
imagination of our readers. 

On the 5th of November, 1850, the 
subject of our sketch married Miss Eliz- 
abeth Bateman, and about this time 
joined the ‘‘ Nauvoo Brass Band.’’ ‘The 
members of this historical band organ- 
ized the first dramatic company of Utah. 
Our talented friend was one of that 
corps; the first piece produced was Rob- 
ert Macaire. As it is generally considered 
a matter of historical interest to have the 
first programme of every notable institu- 
tion, we present the first cast of the first 
dramatic company of Utah: Robert 
Macaire, John Kay; Jaques Strop, H. 
B. Clawson; Pierre, Philip Margetts; 
Marie, Miss Orum; Clementina, Miss 
M. Judd (the present Mrs. M. G. Claw- 
son). This piece was performed in the 
old Bowery, situated on the south east 
corner of the Temple Block. Several 
other plays were also produced during 
the first theatrical season, and we under- 
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stand that they were creditably per- 
formed by the company. 
This first dramatic company organized, 
consisted of Phil. Margetts, H. B. Claw- 
son, James Ferguson, John Kay, Horace 
K. Whitney, Robert L. Campbell, R. T- 
Burton, George. D. Grant, Edmund Ells- 
worth, Henry Margetts, Edward Martin, 
Wm. Glover and Wm. Clayton; the ladies 
were Miss Orum (leading lady), Miss 
Judd (soubrette), and Miss Mary Bad- 


lam, who both played in her parts and 


did the dancing business. The orchestra 
deserves naming, for its members were of 
the Nauvoo Brass Band ,from which the 
company originated, and it may be also 
historically noted that this first ‘‘theatri- 
cal company’’ was denominated the 
Musical and Dramatic company. Wil- 
liam Pitt, captain of the band, was the 
leader of the orchestra, and William 
Clayton, James Smithies, Jacob Hutch- 
inson, David Smith and George Wardle, 
were his supports. The company played 
in the old Bowery for two years. 

In 1851, the Musical and Dramatic 
Company, as it was denominated, was 
re-organized and named ‘‘The Deseret 
Dramatic Association,’’ with Bishop 
Raleigh, as its president. Pieces were 
cast, written out and rehearsed ‘to pre- 
pare for the opening of the Social Hall. 
In 1852, this historical hall was built, 
expressly for the intellectual recreation 
of the Saints and their social amuse- 
ment, was opened and dedicated, and 
the classical play of The Lady of Lyons 
was produced, in which Mr. Margetts 
appeared in a minor part. The opening 
of the Social Hall may be said to make 
an epoch in the development of civiliza- 
tion in the Rocky Mountains, and the 
birth of the drama in Utah was one of 
its signs. During the opening season in 
the Social Hall Mr. Margetts became a 
favorite as a comic and _ sentimental 
singer. He also made a hit as Harry 
Hammer, in the Golden Farmer; Jerry 
Clip, in the Widow’s Victim; and in 
various other plays. 

The company had now greatly strength- 
ened and was enabled to cast first class 
plays. To the original members were 
added Joseph M. Simmons, David Mc- 
Kenzie, David Candland, (stage mana- 
ger,) William Broomhead, John T. 
Caine, David O. Calder, Bernard Snow 
and J. M. Barlow: to the ladies Mrs. 


Wheelock, Mrs. Tuckett, Mrs. Bull, Mrs. 
John Hyde and Mrs. Cook. 

In the opening play of the Lady of 
Lyons, the gifted James Ferguson played 
Claude Melnotte, and Mrs. Wheelock 
Pauline. In the great plays the men 
parts were strongly filled. Bernard 
Snow played Othello, Ferguson, Iago, 
Snow, Damon, and Ferguson, Pythias. 
Virginius was also played, with Bernard 
Snow in the great part in which in the 
public mind, he held rivalry with T. A. 
Lyne in the first performances of the 
Salt Lake Theatre. ‘‘ Phil.’’ in his line 
of comedy, farce and comic song had by 
this time become an established favorite 
of the public, in whose estimation he 
grew every season, until we ranked him 
in his line scarcely second to any in 
America. Indeed, in some parts Phil. is 
so unique and irrepressibly funny that he 
may be considered as a type. In the early 
days, in our dramatic critiques, we cast 
him with the great Paul Bedford of the 
Haymarket, London. 

At the Social Hall they had a splendid 
orchestra, with Professor Ballo director, 
and John W. Jones the leading violin. 
Dominico Ballo was one of the finest 
clarionettes in the United States, before 
he came to Utah he was band master at 
West Point for a number of years. He 
was a fine composer and arranger, anda 
great solo player, having played solos at 
musical festivals at New York and other 
eastern cities. Ballo’s band is famous in 
the musical history of Utah, but the pro- 
fessor has heen dead over twenty years. 

In our dramatic reminiscences of Phil. 
as an actor, we must not forget him bio- 
graphically in the part he has performed 
in the hard work of this country, as one 
of its early settlers. The Indian troubles 
of the first years form a capital chapter 
of Utah history. To protect the country 
from Indian depredations, the Minute 
Men were organized, out of which com- 
panies grew the regular Utah militia. 
Mr. Margetts was one of the Minute 
Men; and, during the years 1850-51 and 
"52, he was often called out in his com- 
pany to protect this then sparsely settled 
country. At times he was almost con- 
stantly in the saddle, out on some expe- 
ditions from eight to ten weeks. He 
once left his wife, with her babe three 
days old, to go out on one of these expe- 
ditions, which is very suggestive that the 
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wives of those days, who bore the service 
at home while their husbands were out 
protecting the country, deserve their 
share of the historical praise. 

As a blacksmith, also, Mr. Margetts 
did much of the hard work of the 
country, both on his own account and in 
connection with his brothers, Richard 
and Henry. At one time, in partnership 
with Richard, they did all the work for 
the eastern mail line for several years. He 
made some of the first mill irons, as- 
sisted in making cane mills, and was one 
of the three who made the first iron 
casting in Utah, it being a large size cog 
wheel for President Young’s grist mill— 
the three were John Kay, Thomas Tan- 
ner and Phil. Margetts. But we must 
hasten back to his professional career. 

Mr. Margetts continued playing with 
the Dramatic Association every season 
until the year 1857, when he was called 
to go to Europe on a mission to preach 
the Gospel; no longer a comedian, but 
now an Elder of Israel, sent with the 
glad tidings of a new revelation from 
the oracles of Heaven. He started with 
seventy-two others across the plains. 
These Elders were known as the ‘‘Hand- 
cart Company of Missionaries.’’ From 
Great Salt Lake City to the Missouri 
River, over one thousand miles, these 
devoted brethren pulled their handcarts. 
They then proceeded to England to ful- 
fill their mission. 

As a minister of the Gospel to the 
world — an Elder in Israel to the 
flock, Philip Margetts was as faithful as 
he has been efficient in his professional 
sphere. We are all somewhat different 
when abroad on missions, for we are 
living a diviner life and calling, laboring 
in our Master’s holy service. Then, at 
least; as a rule, the Elders have been 
men of God and ministers of salvation. 
Such was Brother Philip as a missionary 
to his native land in 1857-8. Suddenly 
the rumbling thunder of a ‘‘ Utah War’’ 
was heard, and the press both in America 
and Europe agitated fora crusade against 
the Saints, and certain were the predic- 
tions of the finale of the Mormon prob- 
lem, while from our side, both in Zion 
and abroad, swelled the bold strain in 
song ‘‘The Kingdom of God or Noth- 
ing.” 

At that period Samuel Richards ar- 
- rived in England, as a special messenger 
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from Brigham Young, to call the Elders 
from Zion home, except one left to pre- 
side over the European Mission. This 
chiefly left the work in Europe in the 
hands of the native Elders who had not 
previously gathered, and gave release to 
Philip Margetts and a host of other 
brave men, to return to defend the cause 
of Zion with their lives and their all. 

The Utah War, having broken up the 
chain of dramatic performances, and, 
it may be said, the Deseret Dramatic 
Association itself, our dramatic history 
was continued by Mr. Phil. Margetts or- 
ganizing a company, of which he was 
president, under the name of the Me- 
chanic’s Dramatic Association. The 
members of the company were Phil. 
Margetts, Harry Bowring, Henry 
McEwan, James A. Thompson, Joe 
Barker, John B. Kelly, John Chambers, 
Joseph Bull, Pat Lynch, William Wright, 
William Ponlter, and William Price; 
the ladies were, Mrs. Marian Bowring, 
Mrs. Bull, Mrs. McEwan, Elizabeth 
Tullidge, and Ellen Bowring. 

A large room was fitted up in the 
house of H. E. Bowring, with a stage 
and good scenery, painted by that ex- 
cellent artist, William V. Morris, and 
the place of performance was called 


BOWRING’S THEATRE. 


It is worthy of note that this was the 
first place in Utah that bore the name 
of theatre; this fact has its suggestive- 
ness. In the Bowery the performances, 
though theatrical in their character, in- 
cluding the dancing of the ‘‘hornpipe,”’ 
were nevertheless given in a religious 
sanctuary. No religious chief, except- 
ing one like Brigham Young, a great 
society-founder, would have permitted 
the performance of theatricals in the 
temple of an Israelitish people, for such 
the bowery was in a primitive sense ; but 
Brigham, with his practical sense, real- 
ized that it was, at least to. an Anglo- 
Saxon people, a Moses-like performance 
to keep the modern Children of Israel 
alive and happy in the wilderness of 
their isolation, lest they should sigh for 
the leeks of Egypt and the merry-mak- 
ing of their native lands. Hence the- 
atrical performances in the Bowery; but 
the Bowery could not, even in the public 
mind, bear the name of ¢heatre; and 
similar views may be taken of the Social 
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Hall and the whole of the dramatic per- 
formances, extending over a period of 
ten years after the organization of the 
first company, as cast in the foregoing. 
But, as society in the Rocky Mountains 
began to recover from the partial disor- 
ganization consequent of the Utah War, 
the men in whom were the strongest 
professional instincts of the theatre be- 
gan now in their line to revive the social 
life of the people; and to Messrs. Phil. 
Margetts, ,Harry Bowring, and those 
associated with them, belong the histri- 
onic honors of that revival. Mark now: 
though the ¢heatre had come out from 
behind the curtains of the sanctuary of 
the congregation, and had remained ten 
years without its proper name, no sooner 
did it enter beneath a secuZar roof, with 
the profession as its high priests, than its 
own classic name—theatre—fell upon it 
as an endowment, though it fell from 
the public mouth without an understand- 
ing of its classical significance in the de- 
velopment cf our Rocky Mountain civi- 
lization. So was the country booth, 
once on a time, the greatest theatre in 
England. Inthe booth Edmund Kean 
played; in the booth, in our boyhood, 
we saw Palmer play the Stranger; old 
Richardson’s booth is historical; in the 
booth Olympus has risen and the gods 
of the stage have there set up their 
thrones; and, once upon a time, Bow- 
ring’s Theatre was the Olympus of the 
Rocky Mountains, and our Phil. its 
Jupitor. 

It was a theatre, now no longer a 
bowery; no longer a Social Hall; secu- 
lar not sacred; Grecian (from whence its 
parentage), not Hebraic; it was the be- 
ginning of our proper dramatic era, and 
Phil. Margetts stood even then, as he 
does to-day, the first name in the Utah 
theatrical profession. 

In the performances of this little thea- 
tre, Mrs. Marian Bowring was leading 
lady, Mrs. Bull, walking lady, Mrs. Mc- 
Ewan, soubrette, Phil. played Othello; 


Beverley in the Gamester, and Duke | 


Aranzain the Honeymoon; and he sus- 
tained those parts admirably, to the sur- 
prise of all his theatrical friends, who had 
cast him as the comedian par excellence. 
Henry McEwan played Iago to Phil’s 
Othello, Stukeley to his Gamester, and 
did it excellently well. Those parts 
were never played better by any member 


of the Salt Lake companies. In that 
line of characters, had McEwan re- 
mained on the stage, he would have 
made quite a professional mark. He 
had but one defect—that of voice. 
Thompson was the walking gentleman, 
but it was in the farce of Betsey Baker, 
that he made his chief mark, as Crummy, 
by which name he is known to this day 
among his intimate friends. Bowring 
played the Mock Duke to Phil’s Duke; 
Peter White, in Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
White (played for the first time in Salt 
Lake City at Bowring’s Theatre), and 
was a rare Bobby Trot to Phil’s great 
Luke the Laborer; and he was also the 
first Mouser (in this city) in Betsey 
Baker. Mr. Joe Barker made quite a 
hit in old man parts. In the Gamester 
he played the old man part with great 
feeling; so he did also Farmer Wake- 
field; and, as Lampedo, in the Honey- 
moon, his part was a decided hit. Mr, 
Joseph Bull and Mrs. Bull well sustained 
their appropriate parts: the public will 
remember them as the Iago and Desde- 
mona of the early period of our theatri- 
cals. Mrs. Marian Bowring was Juliana 
in the Honeymoon; Mrs. Beverley in 
the Gamester; Emelia in Othello; and, 
afterwards, in the Salt Lake Theatre, of 
which for years she was the leading lady 
of our stock company, she gave to 
Lyne’s Pizzaro the best Elvira ever 
played by any lady of our stock com- 
pany. Mrs. McEwan, in her line of 
parts, shined as Jenny, in Luke the 
Laborer, and as Zamora, in the Honey- 
moon. 

It was these performances which led 
indirectly to the building of the Salt 
Lake Theatre and the re-organization of 
the Deseret Dramatic Association. Phil. 
waited on President Young and invited 
him to the performances, with all his 
family, naming the evening. Brigham 
said, ‘‘Why can’t Heber and I come to- 
night? What are you playing?’’ The 
reply was, ‘‘Luke, the Laborer.’’? “I’]] 
come to-night,” said the President, evi- 
dently designing to catch them as they 
were, without special preparation for his 
coming. He attended, was greatly 
pleased, and the next day Phil. presented 
him ninety tickets for his and Heber’s 
families for that evening. The families 
of the two Presidents of the Church 
came, including H. B. Clawson; and 
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the play that night was the Honeymoon, 
with Phil. as Duke Aranza, Bowring as the 
Mock Duke, and McEwan as Orlando. 
Speaking with theatrical swell becoming 
the occasion, the performance was a tre- 
mendous success. At the close Phil., 
from the stage, made a speech to 
the President; and Brigham, with his 
usual gallantry when pleased, in return 
from the audience, made a speech to 
Phil. and his dramatic company. 


Immediately after this the President 
told Hiram B. Clawson to organize the 
Deseret Dramatic Association, unite with 
it Phil's company, and said that he 
would build a great theatre, for, as he 
sagaciously observed, ‘‘the people must 
have amusements.”’ 


Such is the historic significance of 
Bowring’s Theatre, and soon thereafter 
the Salt Lake Theatre rose as the grander 
symbol of the times. 


We do not design in this initial 
sketch to follow the reminiscences of the 
Salt Lake Theatre, which we shall do in 
future sketches and biographies, but a 
few of Phil’s great comedy parts may be 
instanced as theatrical record. His Val- 
entine Verdict, the grand juryman, in 
the Charcoal Burner, was immense; so 
also was his Jeremiah Clip, in the 
Widow’s Victim; his Dickory, in the 
Spectre Bridegroom, and his Mock Duke 
may ‘‘challenge the world’’ for their 
match. He was great in Toodles, rst 
Grave Digger in Hamlet, and immense in 
the part of the Illustrious Stranger. The 
last few years he has traveled through 
the Territory with companies of his own, 
and sometimes with provincial com- 
panies, playing character parts, such as 
A Party by the Name of Johnson, in the 
Lancashire Lass; Old Phil, in Old 
Phil’s Birthday ; Peter Probity in Chim- 
ney Corner; Post Boy, in the play of 
that name; Martin (Old Fidelity), in 
the Will and the Way ; and Middlewick, 
in Our Boys. _He has not entirely 
given up the stage yet, being one of 
the leading members of the Salt Lake 
Dramatic combination, consisting of 
Margetts, McKenzie, Graham and 
Lindsay, which periodically gives one of 
its well-sustained performances. 


Ils 4 EE. BOWRING. 


Is the son of Joseph and Jane (Cook) 
Bowring, the former of Straton, and the 
latter of the Island of Portland, Eng- 
land. His grandfather, Thomas Bow- 
ring, of Straton, was first cousin of the 
father of the famous Sir John Bowring ; 
the elder Bowring and Sir John once 
met at a family funeral and the reading 
of a will, as acknowledged relations. 
“Grandfather Bowring” (as we called 
him in the author’s childhood) was a 
‘gentleman farmer’’ and timber mer- 
chant, and was a high Church of Eng- 
land man. He married Ann Dawes, 
the sister of William Dawes, the grand- 
father of Edward and John ‘Tullidge, 
who married the daughter of Squire Or- 
say, of the same county. Senator Henry 
Dawes, of Massachusetts, comes from 
a branch of the original family, and 
bears the capital Christian name of the 
family—Henry. The Henry Dawes of 
England is the only brother of the 
mother of the Utah Tullidges. 


Henry E. Bowring has derived his 
family Christian name—Henry — from 
the Dawes, as did also his uncle, Henry 
Bowring. 

Our Utah Henry E. Bowring was born 
in Straton, Dorsetshire, England, on 
the r1th of March, 1822. Soon after 
Henry’s birth, his father, Joseph, re- 
moved to Weymouth, where he estab- 
lished a large business as coach builder 
and harness maker. Next to Andrews, 
one of the most famous coach builders 
in Europe, Joseph Bowring was the prin- 
cipal coach builder in the west of Eng- 
land. His sons, Thomas, Henry, Wil- 
liam and Joseph, were all brought up in 
the same business, and were known as 
among the best workmen in England,— 
Thomas as a coach and heraldry painter, 
Henry trimmer and harness maker, Wil- 
liam painter, and Joseph coach and 
springsmith. This family business is 
thus strongly noted, as it became the 
connecting link which brought the tam- 
ilies of the Bowrings and Tullidges into 
the Mormon Church and to America. 


The daughters of the Bowring family 
were Mary, Jane, Ann and Charlotte, 
all of whom emigrated to Utah except- 
ing Ann; Jane was the first wife of E. 
W. Tullidge. 

After being in business in Weymouth 
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many years, till his sons were nearly all 
grown to manhood, the elder Bowring 
became bankrupt, partly through en- 
dorsing paper for other men; but so 
well founded was Bowring’s reputation 
and connections with the squires, clergy 
and aristocracy of the western shires, 
and also with stage coach proprietors 
and livery stable men, that he was of- 
fered the management of a large coach 
builder’s establishment in the City of 
Bath, the proprietor of which—Mr. 
Williams—owned and ran a line of stage 
coaches, so that Bowring, excepting pro- 
prietorship, was as much the master 
coach builder as before. 

Young Henry, at the age of nineteen, 
through the friendship of Mr. Upjohn, 
an affluent professor of music, purchased 
his father’s business, while Joseph and 
William went with their father to Bath, 
and their cousin, Edward Tullidge, was 
apprenticed to Henry to learn coach 
painting. Young Henry soon built up a 
fine business, extending throughout the 
county of Dorsetshire. 

In the year 1841, William Bowring 
came from Bath to Weymouth with a 
carriage. He had by this time joined 
the Mormon Church at Both. He told 
his brother Henry and cousin Edward of 
a Prophet in America, and of the res- 
toration of a church with apostles and 
spiritual gifts as of old. Henry treated 
the testimony lightly, for he was in the 
gay days of young manhood, with just 
the class of business which would throw 
him into fellowship with the gentry of 
the shire, and give him the chance to rise 
to their level, seeing that his grandfather 
was of their class, and his distant kins- 
man, Sir. John Bowring, one of Eng- 
land’s most famous men. 

Henry, however, after the lapse of two 
years, in which he had built up a good 
business, was, by certain causes led to 
join his father and brothers, who were 
thereafter to establish a much more co- 
lossal business in the heart of three coun- 
ties—Somersetshire, Wiltshire and Dor- 
setshire—as the firm of Bowring Brothers, 
with their father as general superinten- 
dent. 

Henry left Weymouth for Bath, where 
he remained a few months, when, through 
his father’s acquaintance with the great 
Andrews, of Southampton, he, with his 
brother William, went to finish their 


trade at Andrews’ establishment, con- 
sidered the best finishing shop in Eng- 
land. 

As observed, William Bowring had 
joined the church in Bath, having been 
converted and baptized bya once noted 
elder, known in the history of the Brit- 
ish mission as ‘‘Rough Tom’’ Smith. 
In his boyhood, William Bowring had 
gone from one church to another: at the 
age of fourteen he was a baptized mem- 
ber of the Calvinistic Baptist Church ; at 
nineteen, by often intercourse with the 
Catholic priest of Weymouth, and atten- 
dance at the Catholic chapel, located a 
few rods from Bowring’s coach building 
shops, he came near joining the Catholic 
Church, and did actually wear about his 
person the sacred symbol of the cross. 
Asa Mormon preacher he was both en- 
thusiastic and innovative, indeed he was 
a decided unique character, and there 
were occasions, in his best moments of 
inspiration, where he has held an audi- 
ence spell-bound with his preaching. 

It is generally understood in the his- 
tory of the rise of Mormonism in South- 
ampton that T. B. H. Stenhouse was the 
first to preach the Gospel there. This is 
not correct. William Bowring was the 
first to preach Mormonism in Southamp- 
ton, going out into the open streets, ac- 
companied by his fellow apprentice, 
Henry Puzey, who is now carrying ona 
coach and wagon shop in Salt Lake City. 

Having finished their trade, Bowring 
Brothers returned to Bath, when Henry 
took his father’s place in that city, while 
the father went to establish a branch busi- 
ness at Warminster, and William to Can- 
terbury to filla fine situation. William 
was the first to preach Mormonism in 
that famous Primate See of England, and 
also the first to preach Mormonism in 
Dover. 

Henry had been at Bath two years 
superintending the business when he, his 
brother Joseph and father were offered 
the branch business of Warminster for 
purchase. They accepted the offer and 
sent for William, as one of the partners, 
and commenced under the firm name of 
‘‘ Bowring Brothers,’’? a name now con- 
tinued in Salt Lake City, in the store 
keeper’s line, by Henry’s oldest sons— 
Wallace and Joseph Bowring. 

Soon after the starting of the coach 
building establishment of Bowring 
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Brothers—the largest in the County of 
Wiltshire—they sent for their cousin 
Edward, to finish his trade as coach 
painter under William, who soon con- 
verted and baptized his cousin. There- 
after there was no peace for the Bowring 
family, nor for that part of Wiltshire, 
for William was capable of disturbing 
the orthodox peace of any city, and Ed- 
ward was not unworthy, in this respect, 
to be his heutenant. No chapel could 
have been rented in Warminster—this 
orthodox heart of a marquiset, where the 
Rev. Arthur Fane was ecclesiastical 
head, as well as the secular vicar (as he 
virtually was) of the Marquis of Bath— 
but William Bowring took a house on a 
long term and turned it into a Mormon 
chopel, to the consternation of the Rev. 
Arthur Fane, to whom all the men of 
Warminster took off their hats and the 
women courtesied as he passed through 
the streets in his robes and rector’s hat 
to perform service, and quite as much 
to the consternation of the major part of 
the Bowring firm. 

About this time William attended a 
conference, where John Chislett, once a 
well known Utah merchant, was a Mor- 
mon priest, as was also Samuel Francis, 
one of the Utah Legislature; and, hav- 
ing a very spirited horse, coming home he 
was thrown out of his carriage, receiving 
injuries in the head, from which, per- 
haps, he never recovered—only appar- 
ently—as he died of a sunstroke in Bos- 
ton, some years afterwards. He was the 
first of the two kindred families to emi- 
grate. A singular instance of spiritual 
intuition—call it what you please—may 
be here noted. On the night of this ac- 
cident, Eliza, the wife of William, as 
she and the boy Edward watched’ for 
the return of her husband, suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Oh! William has just been 
thrown from the carriage and is taken 
up for dead!’’ It was so. 

This accident was the indirect means 
of bringing H. E. Bowring into the 
Church. At the next Trowbridge con- 
ference, William, scarcely recovered 
from the accident, was about to start 
again, when the firm of Bowring 
Brothers, who knew that William would 
be unmanageable if hindered, decided it 
to be wisdom that Harry should go also, 
for the Bowrings, next to the gentry, 
drove the best horse and carriage in the 


county, and the value of several hun- 
dred guineas and a brother’s life were of 
some consequence to the family and 
frm. Was it a mischievous Mormon 
sprite that caught our families napping 
that day? or was it Providence? Who 
can tell? 

On the evening of the conference, 
Henry went to the meeting with his 
brother William. That night, John 
Halliday, the man who brought into the 
Church John Chislett, George Dunford, 
Samuel Francis, George Halliday, and 
others, since well known in Utah history, 
aman whom Jedediah M. Grant said, 
when John Halliday was sent to England 
by Joseph the Prophet, was the ablest 
preacher ever sent to England—preached 
that night in his native town. After 
they got to the hotel where they put up, 
William Bowring asked his brother what 
he thought of the sermon. Henry an- 
swered, ‘‘If the Bible is true that is the 
Gospel !”’ 

The brothers returned to Warminster, 
William to disgust the Rev. Arthur Fane 
by the conversions from his flock—for in 
that proud Marquiset, the Church of 
England was the flock—Harry to plunge 
into the gayest society of the yeoman of 
the county, to dispel the charm of Mor- 
monism, which John Halliday called 
God’s-spell,—certainly a quaint turning 
for Gospel. 

Henry and his youngest brother, 
Joseph, were at this time members of 
the Warminster troop of the Wiltshire 
yeomanry cavalry. Caparisoned for a 
grand review, the warlike horses neighed 
at our coach door. MHarry and Joseph 
mounted, and soon their troop went 
dashing through the town. ‘The review 
over, the Warminster cavalry returned, 
and the elder Bowring was jubilant with 
hope that lis son Harry—the staff of the 
firm—was cured of Mormon infatuation. 

Just after this militia review Harry, 
with the encouragement of his father 
and mother, who were most anxious to 
settle the family that William had dis- 
turbed by his Mormonism, went into 
Dorsetshire to fetch his long betrothed 
bride, Martha Crocker, afterward the 
mother of his sons Wallace and Joseph 
—the ‘‘ Bowring Brothers’”’ of Salt Lake 
City. His cousin Edward went with him, 
first to Dorsetshire, the home of the 
betrothed, and then to their own native 
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place, where supper was prepared, by the 
mother of Edward and John Tullidge, to 
celebrate the visit and the coming wed- 
ding to take place on the return to War- 
minster. 

Henry returned with his betrothed to 
Warminster, where they were married, 
But even that event did not fill the void. 
Mormonism had unsettled him, the very 
attempt to return to gay life made the 
condition worse. 

One Saturday night, after Henry had 
paid off the men, Wilham asked him 
what was the matter. ‘‘Oh, Iam miser- 
able!’’? said Henry. ‘‘And so you will 
be until you obey the Gospel,’’ replied 
his Mormon brother. ‘‘Oh, d the 
Gospel,’”’ was the rejoinder. ‘‘ But come 
down to. supper,” urged William. 
Henry went, Edward accompanying 
them. For several hours Wilham 
preached Mormonism, urging his brother 
at the close to be baptized. ‘I will,’’ 
said Henry, greatly moved. ‘‘ Be bap- 
tized to-night, Harry. It is dangerous 
to play with the Devil. Be baptized to- 


els sees Le Wal ks?e 

The three started forthwith. Not a 
word was spoken on the way. It wasa 
mile and a half to the water. During 


that deep silence, Henry was counting 
the cost, knowing he was the stay of the 
business, and that his baptism that night 
would be the death blow of the prosper- 
ous establishment of the Bowring Bro- 
thers. 

Reaching the water, the three knelt, 
and William, as the administrator, 
prayed. Rising, the baptismal questions 
were asked and replied to, then in deep 
silence the brothers went down into the 
water. ‘‘Henry, being commissioned 
by Jesus Christ, I baptize you in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost!” <‘‘Amen!’’ came from 
the brothers from the water and from 
their cousin on the river’s bank. Forth 
from the water the brothers came; nota 
word was spoken till they were dressed; 
then Henry, coming up to his brother 
William and cousin Edward, he shook 
them by the hand exclaiming, ‘¢ Thank 
God, I am baptized !’’ 

John Halliday, president of the con- 
ference, was greatly elated by the bap- 
tism of Henry, for it was no mean 
circumstance to have in fellowship with 
‘“‘the despised Mormons” a family of 


| coach builders who ranked socially with 


the yeomanry gentlemen of the county, 
and who, by the very nature of their 
aristocratic business, were in constant 
association with them. Halliday inime- 
diately came over to Warminster and 
organized a branch with William’s con- 
verts, making William presiding elder, 
and ordaining Henry a priest. In three 
months over forty were baptized, among 
whom were Emily Hill (now Emily 
Woodmansee, of this city) and her 
sister. 

Henry Bowring’s first sermon was 
preached to a mob, on the occasion of 
the baptism of his wife, Martha, his 
sister Jane, and Fanny Hobbs. We were 
forced to baptize the candidates in the 
cistern of a malt house, not being able 
to go to the river in consequence of the 
mob. But two hundred men gathered 
round the malt house, pulled down the 
shutters, and were about to break open 
the doors, when Henry, followed only 
by .Edward, went out boldly into the 
mob, many of whom were his old boon 
companions, and cried, ‘‘ Hold on! you 
are talking about baptizing; if you will 
listen to me I will tell you what baptism 
means,’”’ 

Surprised and curious, some of his 
companions shouted, ‘‘ Let us hear what 
Harry Bowring has to say,”’ etc. 

Quite as much surprised as were his 
companions, at what he was doing, 
‘‘Harry’’ started off with his first ser- 
mon, but it seemed that everything he 
had read in the Bible, or heard from the 
pulpit, or from his brother William on 
Mormonism, came into his mind without 
effort, while he spoke freely and with 
such honest earnestness, that the mob 
were astonished and won over to respect- 
fulness. | Henry never preached such an 
effective sermon but this once in his 
whole life. 

So rapidly did Mormonism increase 
that persecutions were instigated by 
prominent men, and the Rey. Arthur 
Fane preached in his church against the 
‘‘Mahomet of Ainerica’’ and his delu- 
sions, which were breaking the peace of 
English society. This divine, who after- 
wards rose to the position of Arch- 
Deacon of the Church of England, was 
the son of Admiral, and Lady Fane, 
and his influence over the nobility and 
yeoman gentry of the county was so 
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great, that there was a general resolve 
made by that class that they would with- 
draw all business from the Bowtings unless 
they would unite with them to root Mor- 
monism out of the county of Wiltshire. 
To save the firm the two Mormon 
brothers resigned to their father and 
younger brother, Joseph, for the paltry 
sum of five hundred pounds each, to be 
paid in six months, when they designed 
to emigrate. Not to further cripple the 
business to which they feared they had 
given a death-blow, they only took five 
pounds each to go to London to work 
till the spring. But John Halliday, 
when they started, said to them, ‘I 
prophesy in the name of the Lord, that 
you will never get a penny of that money 
and that in two years the business will be 
broken up, and your mother and father, 
who are now bitterly opposed to the 
Gospel, will embrace it.’’ This was 
literally fulfilled. First Edward, who 
had been ordained a priest with Uriah 
Butt to jointly preside over the Warmin- 
ster branch, continuing the Mormon 
sedition, was complained of to Father 
Bowring. ‘‘Ned,”’ said the ‘‘Governor,”’ 
as I used to call him, ‘‘I find you are as 
big a fool as Harry and Bill; I shall 
have to get rid of you.’’ This broke up 
the painters’ department; as well as the 
trimmers’, for Edward was left by his 
cousin William to fill his place. The 
business thus demoralized by this blow 
of Mormonism and the loss of his right 
hands, with four of his children—Wil- 


liam, Henry, Mary and Jane—trapped 


as he believed into delusions, Father 
Bowring took to drinking; then Joseph, 
the remaining son left in disgust, and 
the business which, at Harry’s baptism, 
was worth over five thousand pounds, was 
in two years sold under the hammer and 
did not realize enough to pay the debts. 
But to return to the order of events. 

On their leaving Warminster, the father 
drove his exiled sons to the city of Salis- 
bury, twenty-two miles, and returned to 
Warminster, but on the way back he was 
thrown out of his carriage, by the same 
horse which had before thrown William, 
and broke his collar bone. The ‘‘break- 
ing up’’ had already begun, Next day, 
knowing nothing of their father’s acci- 
dent, the boys shouldered their knap- 
sacks and walked to Southampton, where 
they stayed a week with Elder T. B. H. 


Stenhouse, from whom they took a letter 
of introduction to John Banks at Lon- 
don. Arriving at London, at the house 
of John Banks, they met Apostle Orson 
Pratt, W. C. Dunbar, and other Elders. 
They told them they intended to emi- 
grate the coming spring, but they wanted 
to get work during the winter. Orson 
Pratt, in his characteristic manner, said, 
“‘Brother Banks can’t you set these 
young men to work.’’ Banks sent Wil- 
liam to preside over the branch at Sher- 
ness, and Henry to open up the Gospel 
in Chatham. Henry on this mission suf- 
fered a great deal of privation. On one 
occasion he fainted away three times for 
want of food. He sent for his wife, she 
was a good tailoress and hea trimmer, so 
they made waiscoats for a Jew’s slop-shop 
at six pence each, to support themselves 
and the woik. The most they ever 
earned was nine shillings per week, and 
out of that they had to pay six and six 
pence for house and hall rent. At length 
Henry was released by Elder Thomas 
Margetts, and ordered to London, where 
he went to work, and Sundays was sent 
down to Dock Head where he raised up 
asmall branch of the Church. At the 
London Conference, in the spring of 
1850, he was called by Apostle John 
Taylor to go on a mission with Elder 
Sutherland to Ireland. He was set apart 
to that mission under the hands of Apos- 
tles John Taylor and Lorenzo Snow, at 
the house of Captain Stayner. Thomas 
and Arthur Stayner were set apart at the 
same time to accompany Elder Taylor to 
France. Others, among whom were T. 
B. H. Stenhouse, were also set apart for 
the Continent. p 

Henry left London without purse or 
scrip, and preached his way to his field 
of labor, in Dublin, where he found E]l- 
der Sutherland. They baptized six in 
about two weeks, and organized a branch 
of the Church. He labored under con- 
siderable privation for two months, after 
which he went to work at his trade. 

For six years he earned from one to 
five pounds per week, with which means 
he was the principal support of the Irish 
Mission during that time. James Fergu- 
son, John Scott, Patrick Lynch, Gilbert 
Clements, and James Bond were with 
him in Ireland. His wife, Martha, was 
favorably known to all of them for hos- 
pitality. While in Ireland Henry had 
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the misfortune to lose his first child and 
his excellent wife by death. He was re- 
leased to emigrate to Utah in the spring 
of 1856. He left his infant son, Joseph, 
in the care of his brother-in-law, Ed- 
ward W. Tullidge, who was in the Liver- 
pool office, and sailed for America in the 
ship Lnoch Train, under the presidency 
of James Ferguson, arriving in Boston 
on the rst day of May, with one cent in 
his pocket. He drew a hand-cart all the 
way from Iowa City, thirteen hundred 
miles, to Salt Lake City, in Captain Dan 
McArthur’s company, arriving in Salt 
Lake City the latter part of September. 

In the spring of 1857, he went on the 
Temple Block, rolling rock for the foun- 
dation of the Temple. Shortly after he 
was called to work in the harness shop of 
the B. Y Express Company. He joined 
the cavalry of the Nauvoo Legion, and 
and was one of the guards who escorted 
Governor Brigham Young up to the 
Lakes, at the head of Cottonwood Can- 
yon, to celebrate the famous Twenty- 
fourth, when the news. arrived that John- 
ston’s army was on the road. He was 
soon after sent out, under the command 
of General Robert T. Burton. He was 
one of the volunteers to go on a secret 
expedition under Captain Lot Smith, 
which culminated in the burning of the 
United States army trains on the Sandy; 
but he was not one of those who did it, 
he being a few miles distant with a re- 
serve corps, to cover a retreat, if neces- 
sary. He was also out with a recconnoi- 
tering party, under Captain John R. 
Winder, by the Sublette Cut-off to Ham’s 
Fork, where they found Colonel Alex- 
ander’s command in camp. On this ex- 
pedition they were a day and a half 
without food. 

They were about to kill a mule to 
eat it, when they were met by a detach- 
ment, with a quarter of beef and a sack 
of flour for them. It was the sweetest 
meat that ever Harry ate. After that he 
helped Porter Rockwell to drive in 
several thousand head of United States 
cattle. He was next detailed to make 
pack saddles for the Nauvoo Legion, 
during that winter. In the spring, after 
removing his family in what is called 
‘‘the move South,’’ he was chosen one 
of the detail to burn up Salt Lake City, 
on the approach of the army, if neces- 
sary. He was among the first to estab- 


lish the saddle and harness business, also 
to establish a tannery, and was the last 
but one to stop the manufacture of 
leather in Salt Lake City. He has done 
enough business to be worth a quarter of 
a million of dollars; but, like his father 
before him, he lavished and lost on 
friends. When Leonard I. Smith had the 
contract for the mail service to Montana, 
he lost ten thousand dollars by endors- 
ing Smith’s paper at the bank of Holla- 
day & Halsey. He never fully recovered 
from that loss. In 1877 he came to 
Brigham City, on the day Brigham 
Young died, and has good businesses at 
Brigham City and Logan at the present 
time. 

Henry Bowring has had four wives 
and is the father of seventeen children, 
thirteen of whom are now living. His 
first wife, Martha, of whom mention 
has been made, was the daughter of 
Henry and Hannah Crocker of Dorches- 
ter, the county town of Dorsetshire. 
They were married in Warminster in 
1849; and she, after nobly bearing 
with her, husband the burdens and 
self-sacrifices of his early life, died 
in Dublin, in the monta of February, 
1856, a few days after the birth of her 
son Joseph; Wallace is her eldest son; 
they are the Bowring Brothers of Utah. 
Ellen Bowring was his second wife; she 
is of Insh birth and hasa family. Marian 
is well known in our theatrical history, 
and will doubtless appear in a personal 
sketch ; she has also an interesting family. 
Mrs. Annie Bowring is one of the repre- 
sentative women of Brigham City—a 
member of the Female Relief Society. 
She is Henry’s last wife, and was married 
to him on the 24th of September, 1863. 
She is an excellent wife, a good manager, 
and the domestic support of the present 
period of his life.. She has two sons; the 
eldest is at college, but he has already 
been telegraph operator at Brigham, and, 
perhaps, may be known hereafter as one 
of our railroad men and the Henry Bow- 
ring of the next generation. ; 


Epucation.—The most valuable part 
of every man’s education is that which 
he receives from himself, especially when 
the active energy of his character makes 
ample amends for the want of a more 
finished course of study. 
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CHAPTER TL 


THE RICHARDSES AND THE BRITISH MIS- 
SION—WILLARD RICHARDS. 


In the lives and missions of the Mor- 
mon apostles was the beginning of the 
peopling of Utah. The mission of Lo- 
renzo Snow to Switzerland and Italy 

. gave to our readers, in the last number, 
a splendid missionary romance; and of 
the missions of Erastus Snow and Frank- 
lin D Richards it may be said, that they 
afford us the subject and history of the 
peopling of a state. Erastus Snow’s 
mission to Scandinavia has given to 

Utah a thirty thousand Scandinavian 

population; and so also the historian 

can tell of tens of thousands of souls 
sent over to this country from Great 

Britain under the administration of 

Franklin D. Richards and his brother 

Samuel. 

The Richards were among the founders 
of the British mission; under them it 
reached the zenith of its glory, and un- 

| der them the Mormon emigrations grew 
F to such proportions and perfection that 
Samuel W. Richards was invited by the 
| British Government before a committee 
g of the House of Commons to expound 
; the splendid emigrational system which 
the Mormons had constructed. 

Going back to the founding of the 
British mission we find Willard Richards 
as one of the three apostles who opened 
the dispensation in foreign lands. In 
the year 1837, that splendid missionary 
movement was revealed to the Prophet 


i Joseph Smith to send the gospel of the 
be Latter-day work to Great Britain, and 
ay gather from the mother country a peo- 
: ple to build up Zion. Undoubtedly, 


had not such a revelation been given, 
j Mormonism would have amounted to but 
4 little in the age, nor would the eyes of 
2 nations have been astonished with those 
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vast emigrations of Mormon converts to 
America, which have contributed so 
much to the peopling of Utah. The 
Apostles Heber C, Kimball and Orson 
Hyde were set apart by the Prophet to 
open Great Britain, and to them were 
added Elders Willard Richards, Good- 
son, Russell, Fielding and Snyder. 
Some of the principal men of the Church 
were greatly opposed to this missionary 
movement into foreign lands, which has 
since produced such extraordinary re- 
sults, and given to the Mormon church 
a missionary history not paralleled since 
the days of Paul, but Willard Richards 
seems to have been fascinated with the 
grand proposal of a mission to open the 
dispensation to foreign nations, and even 
before the appointment of Elder Hyde, 
he requested of Heber C€. Kimball the 
privilege to accompany him to England. 
‘*Verily,’’ said Heber, ‘‘thou shalt go 
with me.’’ Dr. Willard Richards was 
the first cousin of President Brigham 
Young, and the brother of Phinehas, 
the father of Franklin and. Samuel, and 
also the brother of Levi Richards, who 
was once famous in the missionary labors 
of the apostles in founding British con- 
ferences of the Church. The feeling 
which pervaded the souls of these early 
laborers in foreign lands is graphically 
described in the Autobiography of Apos- 
tle Heber C. Kimball, who wrote: 
‘<The idea of being appointed to such 
an important office and mission, was al- 
most more than I could bear up under. 
I felt my weakness and unworthiness, 
and was nearly ready to sink under the 
task which devolved upon me, and I 
could not help exclaiming: ‘O Lord, I 
am of stammering tongue and altogether 
unfit for such a work. Howcan I go 
to preach in that land, which is so famed 
throughout Christendom for light, know- 
ledge and piety, and as the nursery of 
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religion; and to a people whose intelli- 
gence is proverbal?’”’ i 

The companionship of Willard Rich- 
ards was greatly supportive to this father 
of the British mission, for Willard was a 
man of intellect, culture, and exceeding 
character, and his association with Heber 
C. Kimball in after years, as one of the 
Apostles and First Presidency of the 
Church, was prophetically forecast in the 
founding of the British mission. 

On the 13th day of June, 1837, these 
missionaries left Kirtland for Engiand. 
Arriving at New York, they embarked 
on board of the ship Garrick, on the 
rst of July, and on the t8th of July 
they landed in Liverpool and proceeded 
on their way to Preston, where the Brit- 
ish branch of the Church was planted. 
Having baptized their first converts, 
these missionaries held a council, at 
which Elders Richards and Goodson 
were appointed to go to the city of -Bed- 
ford; Elders Russell and Snyder were 
appointed to go to Alston, in Cumber- 
land, near the borders of Scotland, 
while Elders Kimball, Hyde and Field- 
ing were directed to remain in Preston 
and the regions round about. 

At Bedford Willard Richards and his 
companion raised up a branch of the 
Church, and meantime the Apostle 
Kimbatl founded a branch at Walker- 
ford, a place about fifteen miles from 
Preston, under very interesting circum- 
stances, connected with the Richards’ 
name. 

Speaking of the opening of the work 
in Preston, Heber thus relates: ‘A 
young lady, the daughter of a minister 
of the Presbyterian order, who resided 
about fifteen miles from Preston, being 
on a visit to that place, happened to be 
at the house of a family with whom I 
was acquainted. Calling in to see them 
at the time she was there, I was intro- 
duced to her, and we immediately en- 
tered into ‘conversation on the subject 
of the Gospel. I found her a very in- 
telligent person, and she seemed very 
desirous to hear the things I had to 
teach, and to understand the doctrines 
of the Gospel. I informed her of an 
appointment I had made to preach that 
evening, and invited her to attend. She 
did so, and likewise the evening follow- 
ing; and after attending these two ser- 
vices she was fully convinced of the 


truth, and the next morning sent for me, 
desiring to be baptized. I cheerfully 
complied with her request, and confirmed 
her at the water side. The following day 
she started for home, requesting me to 
pray for her, and gave us some encour- 
agement to expect that her father would 
open his chapel for me to preach in.”’ 

This lady’s name was, strange enough 
to say, Jennette Richards. She after- 
wards became the wife of Willard Rich- 
ards, and was the mother of Dr. Heber 
John Richards of Salt Lake City, who 
was born in England. She was the first 
woman confirmed in foreign lands as a 
member of the Church of Latter-day 
Saints, which fact gives quite a touch of 
apo-tolic romance to her conversion and 
marriage with Willard Richards, whose 
name is so eminently historic among the 
Mormon people, 

‘The next week,’’ continues Heber, 
‘“‘T received a letter from her, and one 
from her father, in which he informed 
me that I was expected to beat his place 
the following Saturday, as he had given 
out an appointment for me to preach in 
his chapel the next Sunday. ‘The follow- 
ing is a copy of the letter: 


Sir:—You are expected to be here next Saturday, 
You are given out to preach in the forenoon, after- 
noon and evening. Although we be strangers to 
one another, yet I hope we are not strangers to our 
blessed Redeemer, else I would not have given out 
for you to preach; our chapel is but little and the 
congregation but few—yet if one soul be converted 
it is of more value than the whole world. 

I remain in haste. 
JOHN RICHARDS, 


Heber C. Kimball preached at Wal- 
kerford, on the Sunday, in tie chapel of 
the Rev. John Richards, in the morning, 
afternoon and evening to crowded con- 
gregations, and, he says, ‘‘nearly the 
whole congregation shed tears of joy.” 
During the week six of the members of 
Mr. Richards’ church came forward for 
baptism. But the reverend gentleman 
finding after other baptisms that he was 
losing his flock finally closed his chapel 
against the Elders, but received them 
into his own house and hospitably enter- 
tained them. In Preston, the case had 
been similar. The Rev. James Fielding, 
the maternal uncle of the Apostle 
Joseph F. Smith, had in like manner 
opened his chapel at Preston to the 
Elders, but closed it after the baptism of 
a portion of his flock; so it transpired 
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in the early history of the Church in 
foreign lands that the Fieldings and the 
Rchardses coniributed to the foundation 
of the European mission; and, as already 
observed, there was a vein of apostolic 
romance in that early history. Here for 
instance is a tcuc of that romance, 
which will strike the attention of the 
reader at once. Immediately after bap- 
tizing Miss Jennette Richards, Heber 
said, ‘‘ Willard, I have baptized your 
wife to-day !”’ 

In Bradford also the early interest 
centred in the Fieldings and the Rich- 
ardses under the inspiring father of that 
mission,— Heber C. Kimball. Willard, 
writing to his chief of his labors in the 
ancient town of Bedford, informed him 
that a minister by the name of Matthews, 
brother-in-law to Elder Joseph Fielding, 
received them very kindly and invited 
them to preach in his church. The in- 
vitation was accepted, and they preached 
several times. The result was that a. 
number, anong whom w s Mr. Matthews 
and his lady, believed their testimony 
and the things which they proclaimed. 
(A passing note may here be made that 
Mrs. Matthews was one of the sisters of 
the mother of our Joseph. F. Smith of 
Utah, of the First Presidency of the 
Church to-day.) The Rev. Mr. Matthews 
likewise bore testimony to the Gospel of 
the latter days, and beseeched his church 
to receive the same. Several of his 
members went forward and were bap- 
tized, and the time was appointed when 
he also was to be baptized ; but, so runs 
the apostolic story, ‘‘in the interval 
something had caused him to stumble 
and darkness had pervaded his mind, in- 
somuch that at the time specified he did 
not make his appearance, but went to a 
Baptist minister, residing in Bedford, 
whom he prevailed upon to baptize him. 
From that time the Rev. Matthews Legan 
to preach the Gospel of baptism for the 
remission of sins, but no longer walked 
with the Saints. However a great part 
of his members left him and entered the 
Church of Latter-day Saints and in a 
letter which h> wrote to his brother-in- 
law, the Rev. James Fielding, he la- 
mented that his Jest members had left 
him.” 

But we cannot follow in detail the early 
rise of the British Mission; a birdseye 
view will suffice, for we must hasten to 


that greater period of its history, when 
the mission culminated under the Apostle 
Franklin D. Richards and his brother 
Samuel W. Richards, and tens of thou- 
sands, shipped under their emigrational 
agency, lett the British shores to people 
these Valleys of the Rocky Mountains. _ 

Closing the first period of the ministry of 
the Richardses in England, it may be sum- 
marised that on their return to America, 
in 1838, Apostles Kimball and Hyde left 
the charge of the British mission in the 
hands of Elders Joseph Fielding, Willard 
Richards and William Clayton, the latter 
one of the British converts. 

‘The work abroad was carried on under 
the presidential charge of these three 
elders, until nearly all of the quorum of 
the Twelve went over to England in 
1840. Meantime, in July, 1838, Willard 
Richards had been called by revelation 
to the office of apostleship in_ that 
quorum. 

On the 14th of April, 1840, the elders 
met in Preston, the parent branch of the 
mission, to organize for conference, 
when Elder Willard Richards was or- 
dained to the apostleship, and Brigham 
Young chosen president of the quorum of 
the Twelve. ‘The following day a general 
conference was held, at which one thou- 
sand seven hundred and twenty members 
of the Church were represented, exclu- 
sive of large numbers scattered about in 
different parts of the land. We de- 
sign not to follow the wonderful mis- 
sionary movement under these apostles 
during the following year, in which Levi 
Richards also took a very prominent and 
fruitful part, for that of itself is subject 
sufficient for a volume of history. 


CHAPTER II. 


SKETCHES OF THE RICHARDS FAMILY— 
EARLY LIFE OF ERANKLIN—A RICHARDS 
ONE OF ‘THE MARTYRS OF HAUN’S MILLS, 


Phinehas, Willard and Levi Richards 
who have figured so prominently in Mor- 
mon history were brothers, and sons of 
Joseph Richards and Rhoda _ Howe. 
Willard is esteemed the most illustrious 
and historical of his family, he having 
been with the Prophet Joseph and his 
brother Hyrum in prison at the martyr- 
dom and afterwards one of. the First 
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Presidency of the Church, the official 
historian of his people and the founder 
of the Deseret Mews. These three 
brothers were the first cousins of Brig- 
ham, Joseph, John and Phinehas Young, 
who were sons of John Young and 
Nabby Howe. Rhoda Howe and Nabby 
Howe were sisters, daughters of Phinehas 
Howe and Susannah Goddard. There 
was also another of the Richards brothers, 
William by name, who still survives, but 
who never came to Utah. 


Franklin Dewey Richards, (the special 
subject of these sketches) son of Phin- 
ehas Richards and Wealthy Dewey, was 
born in the town of Richmond in Berk- 
shire County, Massachusetts, on the 2d 
day of April, A. D. 1821. Until ten 
years of age he lived at home with his 
parents. ‘Their residence being near the 
schoolhouse he commenced to attend 
while quite young ; but, when old enough 
to become useful, he worked out during 
the summer: and went to school in the 
winter time. At the early age of ten 
years he went to live in a neighboring 
town, Pittsfield, where he spent the next 
three years in the employment of John 
Weller, Justin Hale and Jeremiah 
Stevens. He also spent one winter 
attending school at Lennox, the county 
seat of Berkshire County, where Pro- 
fessor Hotchkins was principal, during 
which time he labored mornings, even- 
ings and Saturdays for his board with 
Eldad Post; this was the only quarter’s 
schooling he ever had where composition 
and grammer were taught him. 


He soon after returned to his native 
town and found employment with his 
uncles, William and Levi Richards, who 
were in the lumber business, and with 
whom he continued until the summer of 
1836, when Joseph and Brigham Young 
from Ohio visited their kindred in Rich- 
mond and communicated to them the 
irnportant intelligence that a Prophet of 
God had arisen in the land and that the 
Church of Christ was again organized on 
the earth in its ancient order. 


These wonderful testimonies, accom- 
panied by a copy of the Book of Mor- 
mon, naturally aroused in the family a 
new line of thought, and such was the 
effect that in the autumn of that year his 
uncles, Willard and Levi Richards, were 
induced to visit Kirtland, Ohio. Of 


this visit Brigham in his autobiography 
says: 

In October, 1836, my cousins I-evi and Willard 
Richards arrived in Kirtland. Willard, having read 
the Book of Mormon, came to inquire further con- 
cerning the work of God. I invited him to make 
his home at my house, which he did, and investi- 
gated thoroughly the principles and doctrines set 
forth by the Prophet and elders of the Church. 
December, 31st, he requested baptism at my hands, 
which ordinance I administered to him in presence 
of Elder Heber C. Kimball and others. who had 
spent the afternoon in cutting the ice to prepare for 
the ceremony. 


Brigham and Willard went back ona 
special mission to the Eastern States and 
again visited his relations, the Rich- 
ardses, in Berkshire County. Phinehas 
Richards in his journal says: 


‘In April, 1837, I left Richmond, 
Massachusetts, with my son George Spen- 
cer Richards, and went to Kirtland, 
Ohio, in company with Brigham Young 
and others, to satisfy myself as to the 
truth of the faith of Mormonism. We 
arrived in Kirtland on the roth of May. 
I went directly to work, (as I took my 
tools with me for joinering and painting) 
and kept an eye about me to see what 
was going on. On the rath of June, 
the evening previous to the elders going 
to England (one of whom was my 
brother Willard) on their first mission, a 
few friends met at Heber C. Kimball’s, 
and in the evening brother Willard said 
to me, ‘ Are you ready to be baptized?’ 
I replied, ‘I am as ready as I ever shall 
be.’ He made it known to the company; 
the joy like electricity ran through the 
room ; and in five minutes we were on 
the way to the water. After the usual 
ceremonies I was led into the water by 
Brigham Young, one of the Apostles of 
the Lamb, and he baptized me. I was 
confirmed by brothers Hyrum Smith 
and Don Carlos Smith, on the 26th of 
June, in the Temple of the Lord.’’ 


After the departure of his brother 
Willard to England Phinehas continued 
in Kirtland until the 16th of November 
following, when he left for his home in 
Massachusetts, where he testified of his 
experience to his friends, and to the 
churches before established in Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and Eastern New 
York, baptizing frequently new members 
into the Church. Under date of June 
2d, 1838, he Says: 
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“‘ Having preached the Gospel to the 
inhabitants of Richmond, Massachusetts, 
on this day I baptized my two sisters, 
Rhoda Richards and Nancy R. Peirson 
near my father’s house, and on the next 
day I baptized my eldest son, Franklin 
D. Richards. August 6th, I baptized 
my nephew, Edwin D. Peirson, and on 
the 25th of the same month, my two 
nieces Eliza Ann and Amelia Peirson. 
October 14th, I baptized my son, Samuel 
W. Richards. I continued preaching 
and baptizing in Richmond, Pittsfield 
and West Stockbridge, until April 17, 
1840, when I baptized, at Richmond, my 
only daughter Mariah W. Richards, my 
nephew Levi R. Peirson, my niece Susan 
S. Peirson, and my sons Joseph W. 
Richards and Henry P. Richards. On 
' the rgth I took them to West Stock- 
bridge (were the Saints assembled) to be 
confirmed ; after which the branch was 
organized, by Elder James Burnham and 
myself, called the Union branch of 
West Stockbridge and Richmond, con- 
sisting of thirty members.” 

Subsequently Elder Richards baptized 
his wife. Returning to his son Franklin, 
the subject of this sketch, whom we left 
in Richmond, Massachusetts, we con- 
tinue the thread of the narrative. 

Franklin D. Richards, at the time of 
his baptism by his father, was oniy sev- 
enteen years of age. He was confirmed 
by Elder Gibson Smith, the father of 
Mother Whitney, and his own father. 
Far West being at this time the gather- 
ing place of the Saints, he left home 
with his cousin, Edwin D. Pierson, and 
started for Missouri on the 22d of Octo- 
ber, 1838. On arriving there, in the 
month of November, he found the Saints 
banished under the exterminating order 
of Governor Boggs. On the day of 
his crossing the Alleghany Mountains, 
occurred the terrible massacre of Haun’s 
Mills, in which his brother George was a 
victim. In writing to his parents after- 
wards concerning his journey, he said: 
«© On Saturday we came within the limits 
of Caldwell County at Haun’s Mills, 
where the most horrid massacre took 
place on the 30th of October, that has 
blackened the page of church history in 
these last days. It was at this place that 
seventeen men and _ boys were shot by a 
band of 240 lawless ruffians, who came 
against thirty or forty of the brethren, 


and it becomes my painful duty to say 
that brother George is numbered among 
those who were shot. The ball entered 
the right side of his nose and he was in- 
stantly killed. As I stood by the well, 
where the seventeen victims of the mas- 
sacre were buried, I knew not that my 
brother George was one of them, but 
noticed with intense anxiety the place 
where the scene was enacted. We passed 
on hoping to reach Far West that night, 
but tarried over night on the way at a 
Brother Perry’s, who informed me that 
my brother George was shot in the 
smithshop and buried in the well.” 


George Spencer Richards was born 
January 28th, 1823, in Richmond, Mas- 
sachusetts, making him in 1838 fifteen 
years, nine months, three weeks, and one 
day old at the time of his martyrdom. 
He had been placed on guard but a 
short time previous to the approach of 
the mob, and was an duty when shot. 
Young was he indeed to be placed on 
the roll of martyrs for his church. 


After spending a few days in Far West 
Franklin returned to St. Louis on foot, 
the distance ‘being about 300 miles, and 
found employment until spring, when 
he gathered up to: Quincy with the rest 
of the Saints. On the first Saturday and 
Sunday of the May following he attended 
the first conference of the Saints held in 
Illinois, where he saw, for the first time, 
the Prophet Joseph and his brother Hy- 
rum, who had just escaped from prison 
and with whom he shook hands. 


In the spring of 1840 he attended the 
April Conference at Nauvoo, where he 
was ordained a seventy under the hands 
of President Joseph Young and _ his 
counselors. Returning to Quincy to 
close up his business and prepare for the 
mission to which he had been appointed, 
he preached his first sermon in Quincy 
and administered the ordinance of bap- 
tism on the 28th of April to five of 
his young companions in the Mississippi 
River, in the presence of Orson Hyde 
and John E. Page, who were then start- 
ing on their mission to Jerusalem. The 
names of those he baptized were Ozias 
Strong, Isaac Evarts, Mahala Strong, 
Sobrina Curtis and Celeste Curtis. 

After the celebration of the Fourth of 
July with the brethren at Nauvoo, he 
started—on the 13th of the same month 
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—on his first mission to the northern 
counties of the State of Indiana, holding 
meetings on the way as opportunity of- 
fered. At La Porte he became acquain- 
ted with Brother Isaac Snyder and his 
family, who had embraced the gospel in 
Canada and come thus for on their way 
to gather with the Saints, when news 
reached them of the extermination of 
the Church from Missouri, and they 
stopped here until they should further 
learn the voice of the good shepherd. 

On that mission Franklin labored in 
connection with Elder Robert Snyder, 
preaching, baptizing, and opening up 
new places. He built up a branch in 
Porter County, which was exclusively 
the fruits of his own labors. He re- 
turned to Nauvoo to attend Conference 
on the 6th of April, and was present at 
the laying of tne corner stone of the 
Temple. Oa the 7th of June he left 
Nauveo on his second mission to his 
former field of labor in Indiana. On 
his way he taken ill with ague and fever, 
and during the summer was disabled 
from much active labor in the ministry. 
He was very kindly administered to by 
Father Snyder and his family, and when, 
in September, the Snyder family took 
up their line of march for Nauvoo, he 
was able to accompany them on their 
journey. After a short stay in the city 
of the Saints, he started on another mis- 
sion, in company with Paineas Young, 
to the city of Cincinnati. There he 
labored until he was released to return 
to Nauvoo, leaving in Cincinnati a 
branch of 56 Saints as the results of this 
mission, 

On Sunday, the 18th of December, 
1842, Franklin D. Richards was united 
in marilige to Miss Jane Snyder, daugh- 
ter of Isaac and Loivsa Comstock Sny- 
der, the family which had nursed and 
watched him during his severe illness 
while on his mission to Indiana in 1841. 

Of this interesting family we may take 
a passing review. Father Isaac Snyder 
and Lovisa Comstock were both born in 
Berkshire County, Massachusetts, in 
which State they were also married. 
Their daughter Jane, who was one of the 
youngest of the family, was born in Jef- 
ferson County, New York, on the 31st 
of January, 1823. When she was eight 
years of age the family removed to Can- 
ada, where they remained till she was 


seventeen years old, Here the gospel 
was brought to them by Apostle John E, 
Page. é 
After his marriage to Miss Jane Sny- 
der, who is well known to-day as one of 
the leading women of Mormondom—the 
Mrs. Jane Richards, president of the 
Female Relief Societies of Weber 
County, Franklin settled with his wife 
in Nauvoo, bought a lot and built him- 
self.a little house. The following No- 
vember a daughter was born, and on the 
1gth of the same month his father and 


| family arrived in Nauvoo from Massa- 


chusetts. In April, of 1844, Franklin 
was called to go on a mission. It was 
at the time when the elders were sent 
out on a semi-political campaign to place 


the name of Joseph Smith before the 
country as a proper president for the 


United States. Franklin was directed to 
labor in this campaign previously to his 
going toEngland. On the 21st of May, 
about fifty elders got on the steamboat 
Rosalie at Nauvoo, and started, among 
whom were Brigham Young, Heber C. 


_ Kimball, General Lyman Wight, Frank- 


lin D. Richards, William Snow, Elijah 
F. Sheets and others whose names were 
then prominent. Franklin crossed the 
State of Ohio with President Young, and 


on his way preached in the Kirtland 


Temple. But the martyrdom of the 
Prophet and Patriarchs arrested the cam- 
paign and caused the return of the elders 
generally, thus suspending Franklin’s 
mission to England. 

After the martyrdom, having been or- 
dained one of the fifty High Priests, he 
was appointed to go to the State of 
Michigan to visit the churches in that 
State and vicinity to collect tithing to 
hasten the completion of the Temple. 
Having fulfilled that mission he returned 
to Nauvoo in April, 1845, and delivered 
over the affairs of his mission to the 
Temple committee. In the fall of the 
same year the authorities of the Church 
entered in a covenant with the State of 
Hilinois, through the four commissioners 
—General Hardin, commander-in-chief 
of the State militia, Senator Douglass, 
W. B. Warren, and J. A. McDougal— 
to commence their exodus in the spring. 
Early in February, 1846, the main body, 
under President Young and the Twelve, 
crossed the Mississippi and camped on 
Sugar Creek, and as soon as the weather 
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opened the ‘Camps of Israel’? took up | 


their line of march. Meantime Franklin 
D. Richards, his brother Samuel W. and 
others, labored in the Temple until its 
completion and dedication on the first 
Saturady and Sunday in May. About 
this time he was informed that himself 
and brother Samuel were appointed on a 
mission to the British Isles. He dis- 
posed of his property and effects, pur- 
chased a team and accompanied his 
family across the Mississippi, and, leav- 
ing his wife on Sugar Creek where the 
main body of the Saints had previously 
encamped, started with his brother Sam- 
uel early in July, bound for the shores of 
Great Britain. 


CHAPTER III. 


FRANKLIN D. RICHARDS’ FIRST MISSION TO’ 


ENGLAND—CRISIS OF THE CHURCH AT 
HOME AND ABROAD—HIS LABORS IN A 
FOREIGN LAND—FRANKLIN IN COMMAND 
OF ‘THE FIRST COMPANY OF EMIGRANTS 
WHO SAIL FROM THE BRITISH SHORES 
FOR UTAH. 


The period of the exodus of the Mor- 
mon community to the Rocky Mountains 
brought a crisis to the Church both at 
home and abroad. This was very natural. 
Yet the causes of the danger in the 
British Mission was rather from the dis- 
traction of the attention of the Twelve 
from the foreign missions, by events at 
home subsequent to the martyrdom of 
the Prophet and Patriarch, than from the 
shock of the exodus itself. .After the 
martyrdom Apostle Wilford Woodruff 
had gone to England and had succeeded 
in re-inspiring the faith of the Saints 
abroad, when he returned, leaving the 
British Mission in the care of Elders 
Hedlock and Ward. About this time 
there arose in that mission the once 
notorious Joint Stock Company, pio- 
fessedly having for its aims the advan- 
tages of the British Saints, especially 
concerning their emigration to America 
and their settling in a new country; 
but no sooner were the Twelve made 
sufficiently acquainted with this organiza- 
tion than they saw the danger of the pre- 
siding Elders abroad loosing themselves 
in speculators’ schemes, and wrecking 
the churches abroad. Therefore, though 


in the crisis of their exodus they resolved 
to send to Great Britain three of their 


| quorum--Orson Hyde, John Taylor and 


Parley P. Pratt—with several picked 
members of the High Priests’ quorums 


_and Seventies to regulate affairs abroad ; 


and among these were F. D. Richards 
and his brother Samuel. 

Leaving his wife and her babe in the 
camp of the Saints on Sugar Creek to 
take care ot herself while he was gone, 


_ Franklin and his brother Samuel started 
_ for England, as noted in the last chapter. 


They were absolutely without means but 
obtaining some commission for the pur- 


chase of goods at St. Louis for an auc- 


tioneer (not a Mormon) who loaned them 
some money to be returned with his 
goods, they succeeded in reaching St. 


Louis. Here among the Saints they were 


replenished sufficiently for their needs to 
carry them to New York, where they 
labored awhile, and also in Philadelphia. 
Having strengthened the churches in 
these places and obtained means to cross 
the ocean, they sailed from New York 
(Sept. 21st) on board the Queen of the 
West. The company of Elders on this 
ship consisted of Parley P. Pratt, Frank- 
lin D. Richards, Samuel W. Richards, 
Moses Martin and Cyrus H. Wheelock. 
They arrived in Liverpool on the 14th 
of October, 1846. 

At this general conference of the Brit- 
ish mission Franklin and his brother Sam- 
uel were appointed on a mission to Scot- 
land, and to Franklin was given the 
charge of the churches in that country. 
On the 22d of October he sailed from 
Liverpool to Scotland, and in a few days 
afterwards Samuel followed. 

In the opening number of the A/7//en- 
nial Star for the year 1847, the death of 
Orson Spencer was announced. ‘The 
news, however, was false. Orson Spen- 
cer was not dead. The letter from 
America had unwittingly contained an 
erroneous report, but the mistake ied to 
the appointment of Elder F. D. Richards 
as president of the British mission. The 
second number of the Sfar contained the 
valedictory of Orson Hyde, ‘‘president 
of the American deputation,’ which had 
come over to settle the affairs of the Joint 
Stock Company; and in this farewell 
epistle to the churches Apostle Hyde 
thus commends his young successor: 
“Brother Franklin Richards, a worthy 
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young man, who has received the fulness 
of the Priesthood in the Temple of God, 
will be our successor to the editorial de- 
partment of this paper, and willalso take 
the presidency of the whole Church in 
the British Isles, under the direction and 
instruction of the Council of the Twelve 
Apostles. With all confidence we resign 
our trust into his hands, being satisfied 
of his competency and ability to perform 
the work assigned him; and what is still 
better, we know that God iswith him. 
We leave our blessing upon him in the 
name of the Lord, and say to the Saints, 
listen to his counsel and instruction; in 
doing so you shall be blessed with life 
and salvation.”’ 


This appointment took Franklin D. 
Richards to the Liverpool office, early 
in the year 1847, and his brother Samuel 
was appointed to preside over the Scotch 
churches. 


Among the British Elders of that date 
who labored in Scotland under the Rich- 
ards’, whose names are familiar to the 
Utah people, were William Gibson, David 
QO. Calder, William C. Dunbar, the poet 
John Lyon, George D. Watt, James Ure, 
Walter Thompson, Hugh Findley and 
George P. Waugh. 


The arrival of Elder Orson Spencer, 
who had been appointed by the Twelve 
to the presidency of the British Mission, 
was announced in the Millennial Star. 
February 1st, 1847, in F. D. Richards’ 
address to the Saints. Elder Orson Spen- 
cer took charge and soon afterwards he 
appointed Elder F. D. Richards as his 
counselor. 5 


Franklin continued to labor in the 
Liverpool office till the fall of that year, 
bearing chiefly the weight of the presid- 
ing duties in consequence of the illness 
of Orson Spencer; after which he lab- 
ored in the south and west of England, 
in the Bath, Bristol and Trowbridge con- 
ferences, which he reorganized under the 
name of the South Conference. At Bath 
he re-baptized Elder T. B. H. Stenhouse 
and sent him to open Southampton. In 
summarizing the results of his first mis- 
sion to Great Britain it may be said in 
brief that under his faithful and spirited 
labors the work was greatly renewed, the 
churches résumed their health, which had 
been impaired by the Joint Stock Com- 
pany, and the hands of President Orson 


’ 


Spencer were strengthened by his young 
compeer and counselor. . : 

The Pioneers, under President Brig- 
ham Young, having made their journey 
to the Rocky Mountains and returned to 
Winter Quarters, ordered the re-opening 
of the emigration from the British Mis- 
sion in the spring of 1848, and the honor 
of conducting the first company of the 
Saints who sailed from British shores for 
Utah, fell upon Franklin D. Richards. 
A number of companies had previously 
sailed for Nauvoo, but this was the first 
bound for Utah. 

On Sunday, February zoth, 1848, the 
barque Carnatic, bound for New Orleans, 
Captain McKenzie, cleared the dock and 
was towed about a mile out into the 
river where she cast anchor. There were 
on board one hundred and thirty Saints. 
Nearly half of these were Scotch, and 
the others from various parts of England. 
The ship remained at anchor until Tues- 
day, 22d, during which time the company 
organized ‘with Franklin D. Richards, 
president, C. H. Wheelock and Andrew 
Cahoon, counselors, and S. W. Richards 
clerk. Of this departure Orson Spen- 
cer wrote in the S¢ar: 


“I take great pleasure in expressing to 
the Saints in England, the farewell remi- 


misences of Elder F. D. Richards, my 


counselor, His assiduous interest in the 
prosperity of the churches during his 
continuance in the British realm, has 
been calculated to overthrow the works 
of darkness, and establish righteousness, 
and promote permanent good will be- 
tween him and the people among whom 
he has labored. To the latter his un- 
feigned gratitude is affectionately ac- 
knowledged for multiplied acts of faith 
and liberality.” 

The following, from the pen of our 
veteran poet, John Lyon, is very unique 
and characteristic, and will remind many 
of the Scotch Elders now in Utah, of 
the days of auld lang sine: 


Farewell! beloved of the Lord, farewell— 

In Scotland’s name, a Scot, would dare to tell 
How much we've prized your labors since you came, 
Though now you leave for lands of brighter fame 
Where truth, and love—eternal as the spheres— 
Shall wield the sceptre, through unnumber'd years. 
Farewell! but oh! one lasting boon I crave, 
Remember Scotland, and her sons—so brave— 

So poor—so hardy; and withal—so true! 

That they could wish to live, and die with you: 
Pardon the feeling if too fondly sung— 

You gave the sentiments that move the tongue— 
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The Genii’s breath! the life-pulse; add the flow 
Of heay’n-born truths, that freemen only know; 
And you in Zion can that succor yield 
‘To gath'ring clansmen, when they take the field. 
Yes, Brothers Richards, when you're far away, 
We'll court your friendship, and a chieftain's stay. 
Oh! mark tise motto of our nation's pride-— ~ 
The full-blown thistle on your bonnet'’s side; 
Your Tartan plaids, in Gaelic costume tell 
Of lands where Ossian sung—brave Wallace fell! 
Where daring men for independence bled— 
Nor Roman power—nor Saxon foeman sped. 
Land of immortal bards! and martyrs brave, 
‘That tyrants awed, but never could enslave! 
And where the watchword, Freedom! still inspires 
Her sons, to imitate their noble Sires. 
Yet, milder words, dear Brothers are your due, 
We know you'll pardon, what we can't subdue. 
Still, Scotland! like the Lion, from her mane 
Would shake the dew! her freedom to regain, 
In parting thus, from Scotland, we'd implore 
Your kindly int'rest on your native shore. 
:\ccept in words a nation’s warmest love— 
While couple actions, ample witness prove 
How much we've /oved you, and will love you séiél, 
‘Though wisdom whispers, ‘‘Do your Master's will,’’ 
‘Ten thousand Saints their thiobbing hearts will raige 
To heav'n's high King, to bless your future days, 
And safely guard you in that happy home 
Where vather'd millions, shout, the kingdom's come! 
And wives, and sires, recount your honors won, 
And édess your zames, as Husband, Father, Son! 
Accept these presents, which our hearts record 
To Brother Brigham, Lion of the Lora / 
The Twelve! and all good Saints who do us know; 
And last, 20¢ least, for us, kiss Sister Snow! 
Tell them though darkness broods around—the while 
“Star’’-light still sparkles, in this sunset isle, 
By which the Saints, still Zion-ward are led, 
And mourn no more a diving Spencer, dead/ 
Farewell! and while you rise in Godlike fame, 
We'll ever pray, for blessings on your name. 

LYON. 


We cannot follow this company daily 
on its journey, but note their arrival at 
Winter Quarters on the 2oth of May, 
1848, having been just three months on 
the way. 

It is proper at this point to give a frag- 
ment of memoir of Joseph Wm. Rich- 
ards, one of the famous Mormon Bat- 
talion, who died on the march, Of his 
death, C. C. Roe, a comrade, writing to 
his brother Franklin says: 


«<The Battalion left Point Pool, on the 
Missouri river, on the 24th day of July, 
1846, and marched ‘to Fort Leavenworth 
on foot, without tents or shelter of any 
kind, sleeping on the ground, which was 
sometimes saturated with rain and heavy 
dews. Some rainstorms fell upon us 
while thus sleeping under the open can- 
opy of the heavens. At Fort Leaven- 
worth Joseph Wm. Richards took sick, 
doubtless from exposure on the road. 
When the command left the garrison 


he remained in the hospital unable to be 
2 


moved. By kind treatment and medical 
aid he was soon able to be forwarded, 
and, overtook us at Council Grove. 
From this time his health fluctuated. 
Wheu the Battalion was divided by order 
of Lieutenant A. J. Smith, and the 
stronger portion put on a forced march 
to be in Santa Fe in time to cross the 
mountains to California the same fall, he, 
being stronger than usual, was selected as 
one of them. When I arrived with the 
invalids I found Joseph again prostrated, 
so far at least that he was considered un- 
fit to attempt to cross the mountains and 
deserts to California. As my health in- 
creased his seemed to fail, and as we 
had been very much attached from the 
beginning, he placed himself entirely in 
my care. On the sad night of his de- 


| parture, while I was endeavoring, at his 


request, to render him some assistance, 
after grasping me with a hug which al- 
most took my breath, he gradually sank 
down and ina few moments expired in 
ny arms without a struggle or a groan, 
but quietly passed away like achild going 
to sleep.”’ 

Apostle Franklin D. Richards, writing 
of his brother’s death, says: ‘*When 
the call for the Battalion was made known 
to us, the massacred body of one of my 
brothers, George S. Richards, lay buried 
in a well, with about fifteen others, at 
Haun’s Mill, in Caldwell County, Mis- 
souri; another, Joseph William Richards, 
born in Richmond, Berkshire County, 
Massachusetts, May 25, 1829, died at 
Fort Pueblo, ex route from Council 
Bluffs, lowa, to California, in November, 
1846. Brother Samuel and myself were 
in England, on our first mission.’’ 

James Ferguson, himself Sergeant Ma- 
jor of the Battalion, in a lecture deliv- 
ered before an assembly of Elders, in- 
cluding the Presidency of the European 
Mission, in Liverpool, England, Novem- 
ber 7, 1855, speaks thus of Brother Rich- 
ards’ enlistment, travels, virtues, and 
the patriotism of his aged and feeble 
mother: tie 

“Exposed to enemies who lurked in 
every grove, President Young visited 
the various camps, nor ceased his exer- 
tions till the last muster roll was filled. 
But few knew the sacrifice it cost. There 
was one scene that was particularly 
touching. An aged mother to whom the 
call of the government and the wish of 
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the President were made known came 
forward. She had five sons—one was 
murdered and now lay buried deep and 
unavenged in the tragic well in Missourt. 
Two were in a foreign land, preaching 
the faith for which their brother’s blood 
was shed; one was still too young to ad- 
minister, but needed care and comfort ; 
the other was a young man, the sentinel 
and protector of her tottering steps. 
Even in her aged heart, withered and 
broken as it was, the love of country 
burned deep and strong. She yielded 
up her son and never saw him more. I 
knew him well. We marched side by 
side. He had been worn down by the 
bitterness and exposure of many perse- 
cutions. But Joseph Richards was noble, 
generous and brave, and never com- 
piained.” . 

Sister Celia Hunt, who often took him 
nourishment and said comforting words 
to him, giving him the last food he ever 
ate, a few hours before his death, speaks 
of him as among the most noble young 
men she ever knew. He never com- 
plained of his lot. 

Just previously to the return of Frank- 
lin and his brother Samuel from the 
British Mission there had occurred an 
event famous in the history of the Mor- 
mon people, and as eminently marked in 
the personal history of the Richards 
family. It was no less than the re-organ- 
ization of the First Presidency of the 
Church, with Willard Richards as one 
of that quorum. A council of the 
Twelve Apostles met at the house of 
Apostle Hyde on the 5th of December, 
1847, soon after the return of the Pion- 
eers from the mountains. A full discus- 
sion of the important question of re- 
organization resulting favorably, Orson 
Hyde moved that Brigham Young be 
President of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints, and that he nomin- 
ate his two counselors to form the First 
Presidency. Wilford Woodruff seconded 
the motion, and it was then carried 
unanimously. President Young then 
nominated Heber C. Kimball as his first 
counselor, and Willard Richards as his 
second counselor, which was seconded 
and carried unanimously. On the 24th 
of December, a general conference was 
held in the ‘‘ Log Tabernacle’? and the 
choice of the First Presidency was con- 
firmed by the Church, which was after- 


wards re-confirmed in Salt Lake City, at 
the October conference of the following 
year. About the middle of May all was 
bustle at Winter Quraters, for the body 
of the Church was moving out for the 
journey to the Rocky Mountains. Pres- 
ident Young led the vanguard of the 
exodus this year and Willard Richards 
was appointed to bring up the rear. At 
this juncture his nephews, Franklin and 
Samuel, arrived, and to Franklin fell the 
honor of the command as captain of the 
rear company, Willard being the Apos- 
tolic superintendent. On July 3d, 1848. 
this company moved out and Winter 
Quarters was evacuated. They arrived 
in Salt Lake City, October 1gth, being 
met by Jedediah M. Grant and _ his 
escort. ‘The company camped at the 
Old Fort, and on the 23d of October, 
Franklin and his wife located on lot 6, 
block 58, where now stands ‘‘ Little’s 
Row.’’ That winter was spent in 
wagons, and the family experienced the 
usual hardships of a first winter in anew 
country. On the 12th of February, 
1849, Franklin D. Richards was ordained 
into the quorum of the Twelve Apostles 
as were also Charles C. Rich, Lorenzo 
Snow and Erastus Snow. Franklin was 
also a member of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the State of Deseret and one of 
those most active in the organization of 
the Perpetual Emigration Fund Com- 
pany. In closing this chapter, previously 
to following him on his second mission 
to Great Britain, we may fitly give the 
following salutation to him by Eliza R. 
Snow on his first arrival in our Zion of 
the Rocky Mountains: 


Thrice welcome, herald of Eternal Truth ! 
Glad tidings of salvation you, in youth, 
Have borne to thousands o’er the wat'ry main; 
And now we hail you in our midst again— 
With int’rest hear you of the welfare tell 
Of our dear brethren who in Britain dwell. 


What keen sensations must have fill’d your heart 
When duty’s inction prompted you to part 
With those whose welfare with your pulses join’d, 
And whose existence with your own entwin'd— 
Expos'd to cruel suffering in a land 
Where persecution held a reeking hand! 


Forsaking all, with Godlike, fix'd intent, 
To Europe's shore for Zion’s sake you went. 

The heavens with approbative whispers bless 
With constant favor constant faithfulness ; 
And you were crown'd with blessings not a few—- 
The Saints in Europe love and bless you too: 
But Scotland seem'd your labors most to share. 
And friendship wove for you bright garlands there, 
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And now your heart’s warm pulses fondly twine 
Around the motto of their roval line, 

Th’ insignia which their own brave fathers had— 
The Thistled Bonnet and the Tartan Plaid, 


Back to their banks and braes and highland dells, 
Their spiral cities and their moss-grown cells— 
The land o'er which bold Genius’ goddess yearns, 
Sir Walter's birthplace and the home of Burns, 
Your spirit now, on thought's swift pinions borne, 
‘To mingle with the Saints will oft return. 

But, brother Richards, welcome! Here remain 
Till God appoints to other climes again ; 

And may the power of lives eternal shed 
Unnumber'd blessings on the path you tread. 


Whene'er you write him, will you please to send 
My cordial salutations to your friend, 
‘The gifted ‘‘ Lyon,’’ whose sweet-sounding lyre 
Breathes more than Ida’s—breathes celestial fire ; 
To whom the high prerogative is given 
To circulate the glorious truths of heaven. 
And through the medium of the Star diffuse 
The emanations of his heavenly muse, 

‘And Brigham Young, the “ Lion of the Lord,” 
Sends love and blessing to the Scottish Bard, 
And all the faithful Saints of God who dwell 
Where Ossian sung—where Bruce and Wallace fell. 
‘Tell them to wait in hope for ‘‘ liberty,”’ 
Till Jesus Christ shall make his people free— 
Till Zion's glorious banner is unfurl’d, 
And her high standard overlooks the world. 


In holy aspirations to His throne, 
To whom the secrets of all hearts are known— 
Whose are the issuing springs of life and death, 
The deep-ton’d promptings of our spirits’ breath 
With fervor are ascending night and day, 
‘That for the Saints He soon will clear the way, 
That scatter’d Israel may be gather’d home 
‘To Zion, where the ‘‘ best from worlds"’ will come. 


CUAPTER. 1V. 


THE FIRST MISSIONARIES SENT FROM 
UTAH—FRANKLIN AGAIN IN ENGIAND 
—— His) BPISTOLARY “ADDRESS “LO “HE 
EUROPEAN SAINTS—HE IS APPOINTED 
TO THE PRESIDENCY OF THE BRITISH 
MISSION—OPENING OF THE GREAT EMI- 
GRATIONAL PERIOD. 


The Saints were now firmly established 
in these valleys of the Rocky Mountains, 
the provisional State of Deseret was or- 
ganized, the Perpetual Emigration Com- 
pany was incorporated for the yathering 
of Israel, and the spirit to mission 
nations again rested mightily on the 
leaders of the Church. Apostle John 
Taylor was chosen for France, Apestle 
Lorenzo Snow for Italy, Apostle Erastus 
Snow for Scandinavia, and Apostle 
Franklin D. Richards for Great Britain, 
to relieve Orson Pratt. [hey were 
called to their missions at the October 
Conference of 1849. Renewed with the 
giant strength and inspiration which 


were begotten by an Israelitish exodus, 
and born in the endowment of a new- 
found Zion, these Apostles went over to 
Europe to agitate nations with the 
mighty testimony of the Latter-day 
Work ; and in al! history there is not an 
equal example of the lofty enthusiasm, 
and the heroic missionary bustle, mani- 
fested in the works of these Apostles and 
the native elders, whom they inspired, 
while on this mission to foreign lands. 


The translation and publication of the 
Book of Mormon was accomplished by 
John Taylor in the French and German 
languages, by Lorenzo Snow in the 
Italian, by Erastus Snow in the Danish, 
and by F. D. Richards in the Welsh. 


On the roth of October, 1849, the 
first band of missionaries sent out from 
Utah left Great Salt Lake City bound on 
missions, the majority of them being 
destined for Europe; there were, how- 
ever, several in the company of the 
merchant class; Shadrac Roundy was 
captain. 

The inimitable, description from the 
pen of Lorenzo Snow of the departure 
of this first band of missionaries sent 
from Utah, and their journey across the 
Plains, was given in our last number and 
may be read in the biography of F. D. 
Richards as a passage of his life also. 

Passing over the further details of the 
journey, we note that Apostle F. D. 
Richards embarked at New Orleans for 
Liverpool, on board the ship Zhomas, 
of St. John, and arrived in safety and 
fine spirits in Liverpool, the headquarters 
of the British Mission, on the 29th of 
March, 1850. Meantime, President 
Orson Pratt had departed for America on 
Church business, leaving Eli B. Kelsey 
in temporary charge till the arrival of F. 
D. Richards, which was thus announced 
in the AMVennial Star with a jubilant 
ring: 


‘¢Blder Franklin D. Richards, one of 
the quorum of the Twelve Apostles, 
arrived in Liverpool on Friday, the 29th 
of March, in good health, per ship 
Thomas, which sailed from New Or- 
leans, February 13th, 1850. We hail 
Elder Richards with delight, and partici- 
pate largely in the general joy, that his 
safe arrival in this land will create in the 
hearts of the Saints, especially those who 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance 
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during his former labors in this country. 
It will be perceived by referring to the 
Star of March 15th, that Elder Richards 
is appointed to the presidency of the 
Church in the British Isles, during the 
absence of Elder Pratt.”’ 


From Franklin D. Richards’ Epistol- 
ary Address to the European Saints we 
give the following pages, which are 
eminently historical and illustrative of 
the energy and spirit with which this 
then young Apostle took hold of the 
presidency of the British Mission: 


‘¢ Beloved in the Lord,—Having been 
‘ealled and set apart to labor in this por- 
tion of the earth in connection with 
Elder Pratt, the following letter of ap- 
pointment from the First Presidency is 
inserted here, that the spirit and intent 
thereof may be more generally under 
stood by all concerned. 


“<¢ To all persons to whom this letter 
shall come, Greeting: 


*¢¢« Know ye that the bearer, Franklin 
D. Richards, a true and taithful brother 
and elder in Israel, and member of the 
quorum of the Twelve Apostles for the 
last days; has been appointed and dele- 
gated, by the authorities of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, in 
general conference, at this day and place 
assembled, on a mission to England. 
To counsel with Elder Orson Pratt, on 
all the affairs of the British Islands. To 
preach the gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
administer in all the ordinances thereof 
pertaining to his mission, under the 
presidency of the Church there; and in 
connection with the brethren of his 
quorum to preside over all the affairs of 
the Church in all the world; and he is 
authorized to collect tithing, and to re- 
ceive donations for the Perpetual Fund 
for the gathering of the poor Saints ; 
and we call upon all Saints and upon the 
inhabitants of the earth, to receive our 
beloved brother Richards, as a messenger 
of the living God, offering life and sal- 
vation to men; and inasmuch as you 
shall give heed to his teachings and 
counsel, and assist him on his journey 
and mission, you shall in nowise lose 
your reward; and we pray God the 
eternal Father to bless brother Richards 
abundantly in all things, and those who 
shall receive him or minister unto his 


ne 
a 


wants, in the name of Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 

“««Signed and sealed at Great Salt 
Lake City, State of Deseret, North 
America, this 6th day of October, A.D. 


1849. BriGHAM YOUNG, 
HEBER C. KIMBALL, 
Ibiq Su WILLARD RICHARDS, 


Presidency, etc. 
Tuomas BULLOCK, 
Clerk.’”’ 


‘* Since my departure from the British 
Islands with a company of Saints on 
board the Carnatic, in February, 1848, 
I have occupied the time chiefly in going 
to, and accompanying my family with a 
camp of the Saints from Winter Quarters 
to the Great Salt Lake Valley. In per- 
forming those physical labors by which 
building, fencing, plowing, sowing, irri- 
gating, and the general variety of handi- 
work attendant upon founding a new 
settlement in a remote part of the Ameri- 
can wilderness is accomplished. Also in 
deliberate counsel with my brethren of 
the holy priesthood have contemplated 
the establishment of Zion, and the in- 
terests of her children in all the world. 
Since the 19th of October last, I have 
(with others of the brethren now arrived) 
accomplished a journey of near one-third 
the circumference of the earth during 
the most unfavorable portion of the 
year, through hundreds of miles of 
snow on the vast plains, deep and almost 
impassable mud through a portion of the 
United States, as well as squalls, gales, 
and hurricanes'on the sea. Thanks and 
praise to Almighty God, through His 
tendet mercy and great salvation we are 
safely landed on your shores, and our 
joy is greatly increased to learn of the 
increasing glory of His work in this 
realm. Those of the Saints who are 
familiar with the situation of the Church 
in Britain, as it was in the autumn of 
1846, cannot but contemplate the con- 
trast with inexpressible delight, and 
whole-souled thanksgiving: behold what 
hath God wrought! This great fact most 
abundantly declares. the wisdom and 
goodness of those men who have been, 
and are your presidents; therefore, let 
both Saints and officers yield diligent 
obedience to their precious instructions 
though they are absent, and so shall you 
continue to prosper. 
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““The magnitude and power of the work | 


of God in Great Britain, impresses your 
humble servant with a lively sense of his 
incompetency to render efficient service 
thereto, unless greatly aided by the en- 
lightening influences of the Holy Spirit. 
This sense of inability is greatly in- 
creased by his proximity to our luminous 
president, Orson Pratt, whose years of 
experience in the most holy priesthood, 
—who has so liberally shared the per- 
sonal instructions of the Prophet Joseph, 
and whose diligence in ‘‘seeking words 
of wisdom out of the best books, both by 
study and by faith,’ together with a life 
of rectitude harmonious with the prin- 
ciples of his faith, have so eminently 
qualified him to gwage the false philos- 
ophy of the day, and exhibit its defi- 
ciencies in the full light of eternal truth, 
The divine philosophy, that shines forth 
through the pages of the S¢ar from his 
pen, will reach the eyes, ears, and hearts, 
of many a Nicodemus, that would not 
openly hear the truth declared, and will 
create misgivings, which will result in 
schisms among theologians and _philos- 
ophers in high places. Every division 
created in error’s ranks, is relative 
strength added to the power of truth. 
Let the Saints be diligent in giving these 
silent preachers missions among all classes 
of the people. Peculiarly blessed are 
those who see, hear, and handle the 
words of life in this propitious season of 
God’s favor. But infinitely blessed are 
those who receive the same into good, 
honest hearts, and cultivate them with 
the prayer of faith, and all good works, 
unto the end: such shall never fail. 

“By the letter of the First Presidency 
to President Orson Pratt, which is con- 
tained in this number of the Szar, the 
Saints are reminded of the exzstence, 
nature and object, of the ‘‘ PERPETUAL 
EMIGRATION FUND.” 

«Tt will be borne in mind that this fund 
is not designed as a substitute for tith- 
ing; neither to form any part or parcel 
thereof. ‘The tithing is a law to the 
Saints only: but this fund is to be in- 
creased by the voluntiry donations of all 
persons disposed, whose names and 
amounts will be entered in a book, and 
preserved in the archives of the church, 
until the day.when men shall be judged 
according to the deeds done in the body, 
out of the books which will be opened. 


‘This fund is to be perpetual, and will 
continue to increase, and not diminish, 
so long as there shall be a poor Saint 
upon the face of the earth unable to 
gather to Zion. 

“Tt isan Emigrating Fund, and can- 
not Le appropriated to any other use 
than the gathering of the faithful, and 
will be subject to the special direction 
and appropriation of the First Presi- 
dency. For further explanation of the 


general policy adopted in the use of 


these means, the readers of the Sar are 
referred to the General Epistle, and let- 
ter to Elder Hyde contained in last 
number, (No. 8,) which the Saints will 
do well to examine carefully. The pres- 
idents of the various conferences and 
branches will see to it, that this subject 
be faithfully presented before the people 
it their public congregations, and adapt- 
ed to the capacity of all. We call upon 
all of every degree, who wish to see 
Zion established upon such a basis that 
she can manufacture the articles of her 
own consumption, independent of tur- 
bulent and dissolving nations; all who 
wish the poor employment and liberal 
reward; all who wish to see the cities 
and temples of Zion erecting, and the 
desolate places made beautiful for a ref- 
uge in the hour of God’s judgments, 
yes, all who wish for deliverance from 
the plagues of Babylon, and eternal hfe 
in the kingdom and glory of God, are 
invited to donate according to their 
means, and the liberality of their minds. ° 
When the creation of this fund was pro- 
posed to the Saints in the Valley, it met 
with the fullest responses of their souls; 
and although they had been for years 
with no certain abiding place, driven, 
smitten, and peeled by their enemies, 
numbers of’ them voluntarily contributed 
by hundreds, by fifties, and by twenty- 
fives; few of the males offering less than 
one guinea. ‘The sisters were also for- 
ward to emulate the deeds of their 
worthy husbands. 

‘The dispensation of the fulness of 
times, is a dispensation in which all are 
to be gathered together 1n one which are 
in Christ: and from henceforth it will 
be, with the people of God, more em- 
phatically a day of gathering than hith- 
erto. The Lord has, in everlasting kind- 
ness, planted His people where they do 
not toil with the implement of their 
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labor in one hand, and the weapon of 
their defence in the other. TZzere, they 
rest from all fear of their enemies. 
There, the Lord blesses them with health 
in their persons, and with His Holy 
Spirit in their joyous, thankful worship 
of his name. He has also given them of 
the gold of the earth. He has crowned 
their labors with success, and made the 
desolate barren place to yield its 
strength after the rest of ages, and the 
wants of his people are wed/ supplied with 
the varied bounties of the earth. He has 
also put it into the hearts of men to bring 
their merchandise from afar, and seek 
out his people, that they may exchange 
goods for their gold till all are com/fort- 
ably and pleasantly clad. Indeed, never 
were His people in this dispensation so 
well supplied with ai these things as at 
the present. What, then, is most requis- 
ite for the furtherance of the work? The 
hand of industry, the diligent obedient 
poor, the artizan, the mechanic and the 
operative in all the branches of business 
necessary to supply the wants of a great 
and growing community; that the rev- 
elation may be fulfilled, and the Saints 
use those things which are ‘‘ the beauty 
of their own hands make.”’ 

«For the best accommodation of all who 
wish to aid in this good work, I propose 


the following method. Let the president. 


of each branch appoint a good and faith- 
ful man to receive whatever may be paid 
in, and keep a true and faithful account 
. thereof,with the /wZ/ name of each donor, 
and the name of the branch and confer- 
ence in which they reside. Let each 
president of conference appoint a trust- 
worthy man to receive these donations, 
names, etc., from each branch, and ar- 
range the same in proper order, that as 
often as once in three months, or when- 
ever they may be called for by President 
Pratt or myself, the same may be forth- 
coming without delay. The presidents 
of branches and conferences will select 
such men as their respective branches 
and conferences will be responsible for, 
in like manner as for their book and 
Star agents, for we cannot enter upon 
the books what we do not receive. This 
arrangement is for the benefit of those 
who may wish to make smail payments 
monthly, semi-monthly, or weekly, and 
to save the needless expense of many 
post orders. Any persons so disposed 


can forward their subscriptions directly 
to this office by post, or bank orders, alk 
of which will be made payable to Orson 
Pratt as usual, and accompanied with 
the full names of the person or persons 
donating them, with the name of their 
branch and conference. y 
‘Tt is confidently expected a great 


‘and good work will be done through this 


fund in the work of emigration. If the 
Saints in Britain embrace the subject 
with the warmth and cordiality of the 
Saints in America, soon will be seen such 
a work of gathering as has never been 
witnessed on the earth since the days of 
Adam. 

‘‘Already three of the Twelve, and 
other elders, are on the way to France, 
Italy, and Denmark, to kindle the flame 


of the love of God in the hearts of Is- 


rael scattered there. Soon we shall hear 
the sound of joy and gladness echoing 
from the continent in happy responses of 
praise to Zion’s King, for sending them 
the messengers of life and _ salvation. 
Ship. loads of Saints will, ere long, de- 
part from their shores to mingle with us 
and those already there, in common ex- 
ertion to build up the waste places of 
many generations, and cause the fat val- 
leys of Ephraim to abound with the hab- 
itations of the righteous. 

‘‘O then, spread abroad the knowledge 
of God, all ye His Saints. His elders, 
cry aloud and spare not. ‘Tell the poor 
and meek of His people to lift up their 
heads and rejoice, for their redemption 
draweth nigh and their salvation is 
nearer than when they believed. Let 
them be wisely diligent to warn their 
neighbors by precept and example: this 
is their most certain method of securing 
a safe passage to Zion, and an everlasting 
inheritance when there. My brethren 
be not of adoubtful heart, but wait upon 
the Lord often with the prayer of faith, 
and he will give you abundantly of His 
Spirit, and crown your labors with un- 
expected success, even though you should 


quadruple your faith and works as_ well 


as number of Sfars. The honest in heart 
perish for lack of knowledge. 

““The volcanic influences of civil rev- 
olution, which have decapitated certain 
monarchies on the continent, have ap- 
proached the very portals of the British 
domicile, and its inmates Have been in- 
fected with this popular spirit of the 
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times; but by the will of God thus far 
and no farther could it approach, until 
the messengers of mercy should gather 
out those of like precious faith with Lot, 
and hasten them to the mountains. If 
the Saints and elders will diligently warn 
the people, and prepare themselves to 
gather without needless delay, the Lord 
will stay His judgments in measure, till 
his people are gone out. 

‘«The deep-toned influence of divine 
truth, as it spreads with irresistible sway 
among these Islands, is not only a source 
of great joy and strength to such as par- 
ticipate in its diffusion here, but is ob- 
served with the most lively feelings of 
gratitude and pleasure by the Saints in 
the valley; it adds life, spirit, and power 
to the councils of the Priesthood there, 
who, from the heights of the mountains, 
watch the conquests of the army of truth 
with inexpressible delight. Let us then, 
while distraction is daily increasing in 
the ranks of anti-Christ, boldly fight a 
good battle, ‘toe to toe and hilt to 
hilt;’ and, with the sword of the Spirit, 
follow up and take possession as the in- 
vader reluctantly recedes from a long- 
possessed but unrighteous domain. 

‘My brethren of the Priesthood in 
Britain, what encouragements are placed 
before us in the promises of Jesus Christ. 
Yet a little while, and those who have 
proved themselves faithful and skillful in 
building up churches and conferences, 
will be engaged in building cities and 
temples unto the Most High God, 
abroad upon the face of the land of 
Zion. There will you be entrusted with 
the keys of the Priesthood for the min- 
istry of the ordinances of endless life ;— 
to prepare your fellow men for the com- 
ing of Christ—for the resurrection of 
their dead who sleep in Him; and the 
reign of everlasting righteousness. What 
integrity of soul, what fidelity of pur- 
pose, should the ministers of Christ ob- 
serve, with an eve single to the interests 
of His kingdom; then, if the righteous- 
ness thereof has been obtained, the ‘‘ a// 
things’’ will not be wanting. but the 
King will say, thou hast been faithful 
over that which was entrusted to thee, 
enter into my joy, and rule over two, 
five, or ten cities. 

“In taking my place in this important 
field of labor, in Elder Pratt’s absence, 
I shall seek to do all things, as nearly as 


possible as he would if he were present 
himself. Our callings and ordinations 
are similar,—we are directed and in- 
structed, I humbly trust, by the same 
spirit, and by it we shall be led to mind 
the same things; for the watchmen ‘see 
eye to eye’’ while the Lord is bringing 
again Zion. I hope to participate in 
your confidence and prayers, that while 
I may with fixed purpose of heart seek 
to do my master’s will, I may be deliv- 
ered from the evils which are in the 
world, and be qualified of God on every 
occasion to do the good, acceptable, and 
perfect will of the Lord, whether in word 
or work; and may peace, salvation, and 
power, be greatly multiplied to the faith- 
ful in every place, through the knowl- 
edge of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
FRANKLIN D. RICHARDS. 


. After the return of Apostle Orson 
Pratt to England, Franklin D. Richards 
filled the position of his associate in the 
presidency of the British mission until 
the fall of 1850, when Orson Pratt an- 
nounced to the Saints that with the open- 
ing of the year 1851, his successor woul:i 
be in full charge, and accordingly the 
January number of the Star appeared 
with the address of Franklin D. Rich- 
ards as President of the mission. A stir- 
ring year followed in the emigrational 
administration as will be seen in the fol- 
lowing chapter, while the missionary op- 
erations were vigorously prosecuted 
under an able corps of traveling elders 
and the organization of the mission un- 
der pastors of districts and presidents of 
conferences everywhere, showed great 
executive ability. Indeed, it was in 
1851-2, that the British mission reached 
the perfection of its organization, and 
the zenith of its strength under the 
Richards brothers. 

In the January number of Svar, 1852, 
the arrivals are announced of Elders 
S. W. Richards, Willard Snow, Abraham 
O. Smoot and Vincent Shurtliff. Sam- 
uel was appointed to the Liverpool office 
to prepare him to succeed in the presi- 
dency. Inthe May number Franklin 
issued his valedictory and announced 
his brother Samuel W. Richards as his 
successor. On the 8th of May, Elders F. 
D. Richards and Erastus Snow embarked 
on the steamship A/7ca for New York and 
on their arrival in the Valley, they were 
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welcomed as with jubilee both by the 
presidency and the people for the great 
work performed in foreign lands under 
their administration. 


CHAPTER V. 


A REVIEW OF THE EMIGRATIONAL H1s- 
TORY UNDER FRANKLIN AND SAMUEL 
RICHARDS FROM 1851 To 1856. 


The history of the British mission from 
the beginning of 1851 till the summer of 
1856 was wrought out under the presi- 
dency of Franklin and Samuel Richards. 
It is that period so eminently marked with 
the emigrations from Europe to Utah in 
the ships which they chartered and the 
companies which were fitted out under 
their agencies. With Franklin com- 
menced the operations of the Perpetual 
Emigration Fund Company in Europe, 
and, as shown in the foregoing address, 
which is most valuable as a capital mark 
in the emigrational history, Franklin, 
immediately on his arrival, without wait- 
ing for the arrival of Orson Pratt, set to 
work to construct an emigration system 
in strict conformity with the instructions 
which he brought from the Presidency of 
the Church. We may here profitably 
give an emigrational review. James 
Linforth, in his Route from Liverpool to 
Great Salt Lake City, says: : 


‘*Qn the 29th of March, 1850, Elder 
Franklin D, Richards, one of the Twelve 
Apostles, arrived in England, having 
been appointed at Great Salt Lake City, 
on the 6th of October, 1849, to co-oper- 
ate with Elder Orson Pratt, who was 
then presiding here, and immediately 
introduced the subject of the Perpetual 
Emigrating Fund, to the British churches. 
Donations were made straightway, and 
the first received was 2s, 6d., from Mark 
and Charlotte Shelly of Woolwich, on 
the roth of April, 1850. The next was 
41 from Geo. P. Waugh, of Edinburgh, 
on the 19th of June. This fund during 
the second year of its existence was in- 
creased in value in Utah to about 
$20,000, and at a general conference in 
Great Salt Lake City, on the 7th of 
September, 1850, a committee of three, 
consisting of Willard Snow, Edward 
Hunter, and Daniel Spencer, was ap- 
pointed to take care of, and transact the 


business of the Poor Fund. It was also 
agreed to organize the committee into a 
company and get it chartered by the 
State. 

‘At aspecial conference of the Church, 
held on the r5th of the same month, 
Brigham Young was chosen president of 
the company; and Heber C. Kimball, 
Willard Richards, Newel K. Whitney, 
Orson Hyde, George A. Smith, Ezra ‘T. 
Benson, Jedediah M. Grant, Daniel H. 
Wells, Willard Snow, Edward Hunter, 
Daniel. Spencer, Thomas Bullock, John 
Brown, William Crosby, Amasa Lyman, 
Charles C. Rich, Lorenzo D. Young, and 
Parley P. Pratt, assistants. 

The organization was completed by 
electing Willard Richards, secretary ; 
Newel K. Whitney, treasurer; and 
Thomas Bullock, recorder. Newel K. 
Whitney died on the 23d of the same 
month, and Daniel Spencer was elected 
treasurer in his stead. Elders Orson 
Hyde, Orson Pratt, Franklin D. Rich- 
ards, and John Brown were appointed 
travelling agents. 

‘*The Latter-day Saints in the British 
Isles have contributed nobly to this fund 
ever since its existence among them. 
Donations as high as £400 have been 
made to it by single individuals, and the 
total amount contributed up to July, 
1854, was £6832 19s. rtd. European 
missions, and persons residing abroad, 
some of them actually residing at the 
foot of the Himalaya Mountains, had, 
up to the same time, deposited with the 
British agency £280 os. 9{/d., makfng 
a total of £7113 os. 84 d., in addition 
to the value of the fund in Utah. One 
very important feature of the fund 1s, 
that it enables persons residing in Utah 


.to send for their friends from the old 


countries, or from wherever an agency is 
established. This object is effected by 
depositing with the P. E. Fund Com- 
pany, in the Valley, the amount of the 
passage money, and they direct the 
agent abroad to send the parties out. 
By reference to the table it will be seen 
that up to April, 1854, 349 persons of 
this class had been sent out from the 
British Isles. As the number of immi- 
grants increases in Utah, it is highly 
probable that this branch of the com- 
pany’s operations will be proportion- 
ately extended. 

‘“Yhe total number sent out by the 
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British agency up to the close of the 
last season, was 1724, and included 33 
from the French mission, 12 from the 
Italian, and 3 from the Swiss, 
Scandinavian agency appropriated in 
1853, to the assistance of such emi- 
grants, £136 15s. 6d., and in January, 
£854, sent out two other persons.’’ 

es * * * * 

‘¢ Elder Orson Pratt was succeded by 
Hider Franklin D. Richards in the emi- 
grational department, in February, 1851. 
The first vessel despatched under this 
agency was the Olympus, which closed 
the business until January, 1852. 

2 * Sm ae 

«The interests of the P. E. Fund were 
well cared for and promoted under this 
agency, so much so, that up to January, 
1852, £1,410 had been donated, and 
in the two ships that sailed in January 
and February 251 persons were sent out, 
requiring above £1,000 more than had 
been donated. ‘This extra outlay was 
supplied in the meantime by Elder 
Richards. This was the first operation, 
and it required much careful thought 
and wise deliberation to adopt plans that 
would carry this branch of the emigra- 
tion properly through to the Valley. It 
was also the first time that arrangements 
had been made before leaving Liverpool 
for the passage through. It is presumed 
that such a journey as this was never be- 
fore undertaken by so large a number of 
people and with such limited resources. 
An ocean had to be traversed, rivers as- 
cended, and plains crossed, and the 
whole must be provided for before em- 
barkation. 

The subject was well canvassed, the 
plans matured, and Elder Abraham O. 
Smoot, an American elder of much ex- 
perience, was selected to go forward with 
means to procure teams, flour, meat, and 
other necessary articles, and have them 
ready upon the frontiers of the plains 
by the the time the company should ar- 
rive from England. 

x - * o 

“‘In the May following the departure 
of the P. E. Fund emigrants, the prest- 
dency of Elder F. D. Richards in the 
British Isles closed, and this gave him an 
opportunity of arriving in the Valley in 
time to join the convoy which welcomed 
the pilgrims into the city; and also the 
pleasure of seeing the final success of 
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those plans which had, a few months 
previously cost him so much anxious 
care, for it must be remembered that, 
after all, this first operation was only an 
experiment, \ 


PCHAPTE Rs Vie 


FRANKLIN AGAIN IN ENGLAND—CULMINA- 
TION OF THE EUROPEAN MISSION—HIS- 
TORICAL EVENTS OF YHOSE TIMES. 


In the month of May, 1854, Elder 
Samuel W. Richards announced to the 
British Saints that his brother Franklin 
had been again appointed to the presi- 
dency of the mission, and that he was 
expected soon to be in their midst. 

But before the arrival of Franklin the 
death of President Willard Richards was 
announced throughout the world, and all 
the papers of the Church put in mourn- 
ing for him, He died in Salt Lake City 
on the 11th of March, 1854, and his re- 
mains were conveyed to the tomb by 
President Heber C. Kimball and the 
Twelve. President Young was indis- 
posed, and the day being wet and cold, 
he was not present at the funeral of his 
cousin and compeer, whom he so highly 
respected and dearly loved. . 

On the 4th of June, 1854, Apostle 
Franklin D. Richards, accompanied by 
Elders George D. Grant, William H. 
Kimball, Joseph A. Young, James A. 
Little, Kdmund Ellsworth, and William 
G. Young, arrived in England per steam- 
ship Canada. He immediately issued 
his presidential epistle,-embodying the 
following letter of appointment: 


To all to whom these letters shall come, greeting: 

Elder Franklin D. Richards, a member of the 
quorum of the Twelve Apostles, is hereby delegated 
to repair to England to preach the Gospel, print, 
publish, superintend the emigration, and preside 
over all the conferences and all affairs of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints in the British 
Islands and adjacent countries; and we call upon 
all the Saints to give diligent heed to his teachings, 
and follow his counsel in all things, for in so doing 
they will be blessed, 

Done at Great Salt Lake City, Territory of Utah, 
United States of America, this 24th day of March, 
1854, and signed for and in behalf of said Church 
by the Presidency Council thereof. 

3RIGHAM YOUNG, 
HEBER C. KIMBALL, 
First Presidency. 


It will be noticed that the name of 
Willard Richards, for the first time since 
the re-organization of the First Presi- 
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dency is missing from their circulars and 
epistles. Willard has gone behind the 
veil, and the mantle of the family lead- 
ership has fallen upon his nephew, for, 
since that day, Franklin has been recog- 
nized as the head of the Richards family. 

In instructing the mission relative to 
the foregoing appvintment, he said: 
“By the foregoing it will be seen that 
although the work of the Lord is very 
great in Britain, the field of my watch- 
care and labor is extended to the adja- 
cent countries of Europe. The prest- 
dents of the several missions are hereby 
requested to communicate to me, at this 
office, the conditions and prospects of 
their several fields of labor, in their tem- 
poral and spiritual aspects at their ear- 
liest convenience, together with any sug- 
gestions which they may feel to make 
concerning the same, that we may be en- 
abled more efficiently to co-operate in 
promoting their welfare and growth”’ 

It may be noticed that Franklin D. 
Richards was the first one who bore the 
distinction of ‘‘ President of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints in 
the British Isles and adjacent countries.”’ 
It was under him that the European 
missions were consolidated into one mis- 
sion. The Scandinavian Mission was 
founded by Erastus Snow, the Swiss and 
Italian by Lorenzo, and the French 
mission by John Taylor, who, at their 
departure for Utah, instructed the local 
elders to look for counsel from the presi- 
dent of the British Mission, ho was 
Samuel W. Richards, but no one bore a 
formal letter of appointment from the 
First Presidency of the Church as Presi- 
dent of the European Mission, prior to 
the foregoing. From this date the 
European Mission, with Franklin D. 
Richards as its first president, com- 
mences; and from 1854 to 1860 it was 
a mighty mission indeed. 

A capital note in the emigrational 
history of the Saints from Europe is 
made in one of Franklin’s editorials on 
emigration. He wrote: 

‘‘Some time previous to his departure 
from these shores. he received a commu- 
nication from John O’Connell, Esq., 
M.P., chairman of a select committee of 
the House of Commons on emigrant 
ships, requesting his attendance or ap- 
pearance before said committee, to 
answer such inquiries as might be made 


upon the subject of emigration, etc. 
Accordingly brother Samuel repaired to 
the House of Commons, and underwent 
the contemplated examination. The 
committee consisted of Messrs, John 
O’Connell (chairman), Anderson, David- 
son, Fagan, Fortescue, Hamilton, Har- 
key, Herbert, Higgins, Liddell, Meagher, 
Milnes, Peel, Scobell and Smith. The 
result of brother Samuel’s examination 
appears, from the annexed paragraph 
from the Morning Advertizer of June 2d, 
to have left a favorable influence upon 
the minds of the committee— 

*©¢Qn Tuesday, says the London cor- 
respondent of the Cambridge Independent 
Press, I heard a rather remarkable 
examination before a committee of the 
House of Commons. The witness was 
no other than the supreme authority in 
England of the Mormonites, and the 
subject upon which he was. giving in- 
formation was the mode in which the 
emigration to Utah, Great Salt Lake, is 
conducted. This curious personage is 
named Richards; he is an American by 
birth; is a dark, rather good-looking 
man; I should judge, of fair education, 
and certainly of more than average in- 
telligence. He gave himself no airs, but 
was so respectful in his demeanor and 
ready in his answers, that, at the close of 
his examination, he received the thanks 
of the committee in rather a marked 
manner. According to his statements 
about 2,600 Mormonite emigrants leave 
Liverpool during the first three months 
of every year. ‘They have ships of their 
own, and are under the care of a presi- 
dent. The average cost of the journey 
to Utah is about £30—that is, to 
steerage passengers. On arriving at New 
Orleans, they are received by another 
president, who returns to Mr. Richards 
an account of the state in which he 
found the ship, etc. They have then 
3,000 miles to go, and after leaving the 
Mississippi, 1,000 miles are traversed 
over land in wagons. Questions from Mr. 
F. Peel elicited many interesting facts 
relative to the sect; but I will only stop 
to notice generally, that, according to 
Mr. Richards, the great hope of the 
Mormons is to form a nation by the 
Great Salt Lake, At any rate there is 
one thing which, in the opinion of the 
emigration committee of the House of 
Commons, they can do—viz., teach 
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Christian shipowners how to send poor 
people decently, cheaply and healthfully 
across the Atlantic.’’’ 


In 1855 the route of the emigration 
was changed. Hitherto it had been wa 
New Orleans; but finding that ship fever 
began to make its appearance in the long 
passages to New Orleans which, it was 
feared, superinduced cholera on the 
frontiers in the Mississippi and Missouri 
Valleys, it became desirable to find a 
shorter, healthier, and more northerly 
route. About this time also the Con- 
gress of the United States and the Par- 
liament of Great Britain were engaged 
in revising their international emigration 
laws. It was this that led the committee 
of Parliament to invite Samuel W. Rich- 
ards before them ‘s already noticed; and 
now Franklin, to test the operation of 
the new law, sent ships to Philadelphia, 
Boston and New York. ‘The experiment 
proved that New York, at Castle Gar- 
dens, afforded the best facilities for re- 
ceiving and forwarding emigrants to the 
interior; consequently New York was 
chosen as the port of debarkation, and 
subsequent experience has abundantly 
proved the wisdom of his conclusion. 
Indeed, shipping arrangements made by 
¥. D. Richards in 1854-5-6, have been 
followed out as the basis of the emigra- 
tions to this day. 

This change of the emigrational busi- 
ness and the organic unity of the 
European mission rendered it necessary 
to enlarge the official headquarters at 
Liverpool. From that day, April tst, 
1855, 42 Islington, (numbered at the 
time as 36 Islington) has been the head- 
quarters of all the Church business in 
foreign lands. Tens of thousands have 
crossed its thresholds on their way to 
Utah, while thousands of missionaries 
from Zion have knocked at its doors for 
passports to their fields of labor. The 
Jease of the office is still held in the 
name of Franklin D. Richards. 

In the emigrational report of that 
season, the president gives the following 
classified statement of the emigrants 
shipped under his agency: - From the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 


Ireland ; English, Beets pOCOLCN,, 401 5 
Welsh, 287; Teich! 28, From the 
French Mission, including France and 


the Channel Islands, 75. The total 


number from the Scandinavian Mission 
is 533, Of which there are Danes, 409; 
Swedes, 71; Norwegians, 53. The total 
number from the Swiss and Italian Mis- 
sions is 30,-—from the Swiss Cantons, 15 ; 
and frou Piecmont i in Italy, 15. There 
are also 13 Germans and 1 Prussian. 

This statistical report will give to the 
reader a fair exhibit of the ethnological 
basis of our Utah population. 

In September of this year President 
F. D. Richards made a visit to the Con- 
tinent. He was accompanied by Elders 
John L. Smith and Wilham H. Kimball. 
This visit was to the Swiss and Italian 
mission. 

After a month’s absence he returned 
from the Continent to take a glance of 
the affairs of the British Mission, and 
left again for the Continent four days 
later with Wm. H. Kimball. 

A short time previous to their de- 
parture for France, Switzerland and Sar- 
dinia, a professor in Dresden had written 
to Elder Daniel Tyler, in Switzerland, 
enquiring about the new doctrines which 
they had heard of from America and 
England, but failing to receive all the in- 
formation desired, their request reached 
the ears of Elder Richards, and he forth- 
with appointed Elder William Budge, 
then presiding in the Cambridge con- 
ference, to repair to Dresden, become a 
private pupil in the family of the enquirer, 
if possible, and while learning the Ger- 
the 


man language himsetf, impart 
desired information to the interested 
enquirers. 


Information had now reached Franklin 
tllat several were readv for baptism and 
to be organized into a branch of the 
Church; accordingly, these brethren now 
started for Dresden, the capital of 
Saxony, where on Sunday, the 2oth of 
October, a meeting was held at which 
the eight persons who had been baptized 
during the previous week in the River 
Elbé, were confirmed, instructed and or- 
ganized by ordaining a presiding elder, 
administering the sacrament, and bless- 
ing their little children. 

I’rom this branch have come to Utah 
our Professor Karl G. Maeser, of the 
Brigham Young Academy at Provo— 
Frederick and Edward Schonfeld, bishop 
and counselor of the Brighton Ward— 
Mrs. Camilla M. Cobb, known in select 
circles as a teacher after the method of 
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the Kindergarten—the wives of the 
above named gentlemen and the mother 
of the ladies herein referred to. } 
infant Reinhard Maeser, then blessed in 
his parents’ arms, since, like his father, 
has been engaged in improving and 
building up the educational interests in 
the more southern portions of Utab. _ 

The high and unqualified approval in 
which the administration of F. D. Rich- 
ards was held by the Presidency and his 
brethren of the Twelve is well exempli- 
fied in the following passage of a per- 
sonal letter from Brigham Young, re- 
ceived about this date: 

‘“‘“ Your movements, doings, etc., so 
far as we have any knowledge, are most 
cordially approved by me, and I will add 
that, in almost all the correspondence 
which we receive from the American 
elders, your course is highly spoken of; 
they all feel that you have acted the part 
of a father to them, and your arduous 
labors and entire exertions are most 
effectually devoted to the spreading of 
the Gospel and the rolling forth of the 
Kingdom of our God upon the earth. 
This I believe, and have always expected 
at your hands, and am gratified to know 
that you are thus redeeming the promise 
of early years in doing good service in 
the great work of the last days. Of 
course this is no news to me, still we 
often feel gratified in learning that our 
course and labors are approved and ap- 
preciated by our brethren, with whom 
we stand so intimately connected in the 
the covenant and work of the last days. 
Still, far above all should we covet and 
strive for the approving smile of our 
Lord and Master, who rules King of 
Saints. I know of no movement that 
you have made, that you or any one else 
could have bettered, acting in your 
place, and feel to sustain you all the day 
iong in my faith and prayers before the 
Lord of Hosts.”’ 

A passage also of a personal letter re- 
ceived from President Jedediah M. Grant 
about the same date is similarly expres- 
sive of the love and approbation breathed 
upon him by the authorities in Zion: 

‘* All the good wishes or good spirit I 
can send you, in thought or word, I send 
in the name of the Lord, and say, re- 
ceive ye the spirit that makes us happy, 
the Spirit of God that dwells in Zion, 
the spirit of Brigham and Heber and all 


The 


good men; may the same rest upon you 
and fill you to overflowing, that your 
words may be the words of eternal life 5 
sweet, yea sweeter than the honeycomb. 
Heaven protect and bless you in your 
extended field of labor. We met when 


| boys, and loved as only those can love 
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who know the Lord. As we approach 
to manhood may our love increase, being 
fed from the great fountain. 

‘¢«That which interests you is equally 
dear to me in the building up of our 
Father’s kingdom. We are one; our 
Father and our God has in his provi- 
dence called us and placed upon us the 
same eternal Priesthood, and given us. 
light enough to see and feel our noth- 
ness, and the folly of this adulterous. 
generation. Nevertheless, we have joy 
in our labors to aid Brother Brigham to 
carry out the work that Joseph began for 
the redemption of Israel and the over- 
throw of the wicked.”’ 

The foregoing high tributes from Pres- 
ident Brigham Young and Jedediah M. 
Grant, gives the opportunity for a gen- 
eral historical review of the British 
Mission under Franklin’s administra- 
tion. It has been already noticed that 
on his first mission to great Britain he 
was greatly instrumental in recovering 
the British churches from the spiritual. 
paralysis which it had received from the 
operations of the Joint Stock Company. 
The special delegation of apostles sent 
over to settle up the business of that 
company, confined themselves chiefly to: 
that duty, and hastened to America as 
soon as it was closed, with the expecta- 
tion of going that year to the Mountains. 
in the Pioneer band, It will be under- 
stood, therefore, that the mzsstonary ac- 
tion of the churches in Great Britain 
was resigned chiefly to the leadership of 
Franklin D. Richards; and these apos- 
tles looked to him to breathe upon the 
British Mission the spirit of revival. 
This he did, first among the Scot- 
tish_ churches, which he left in charge 
of his brother Samuel when he was. 
called to preside over the Mission. On 
the arrival of Orson Spencer, (who was 
not dead, as reported), he resigned the 
presidency to him and was chosen as’ 
Orson Spencer’s counselor. As soon as 
the health of President Spencer was suf- 
ficiently restored to allow him to bear 
the business of the Liverpool Office, 
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Franklin pushed out into the missionary 
work among the conferences to continue 
the revival of the British churches. He 
re-organized the conferences in the 
southwest of England, and sent Elder 
T. B. H. Stenhouse to open Southamp- 
ton. About this time the author himself 
came into the Church in the south con- 
ference, which Franklin’ re- organized, 

and he well remembers the missionary 
life infused into that part of: England by 
the young American Elder, of whom we 
heard so much, and whose career had 
already promised his call to the apos- 
tleship. 

In London, also, the Church was re- 
vived by the spirit which he had brought 
into the British mission. Those of the 
early days will remember what a Gospel 
blaze suddenly burst forth in London at 
time, and how rapidly branches of the 
the Church were multipled in that con- 
ference. London became almost a mission 
in itself, It was this very revival which 
gave to Orson Pratt, soon afterwards, his 
great opportuuity to publish his tracts for 
circulation throughout the British King- 
dom, and to achieve the great missionary 
success of the years 1849-50. In fine, 
the administration of Orson Spencer re- 
vived the British Mission and com- 
menced a new eraafter the dissolution of 
the Joint Stock Company ; and, as shown 
in a former chapter, President Spencer, 
on the departure of Franklin, com- 


~mended him for the earnest part which 


he had taken in this very work. 

On the return of Franklin to the Brit- 
ish Mission, clothed with the mantle of 
one of the Twelve Apostles, he suc- 
ceeded Orson Pratt; and then com- 
menced that greater emigrational work, 
which so distinguished the administration 
of Franklin, and which was supported by 
his brother Samuel, as already exhibited. 
Under this administration also the J/77- 
lennial Star rose to a circulation of over 
22,000, and the mz/ion of tracts pub- 
lished by Orson Pratt were made availa- 
ble and circulated throughout the land. 
It was just at this time, too, that a host 
of young British elders were called into 
the field, who spread the work over the 
country until branches of the Church 
were established in nearly every impor- 
tant town and village in England, Scot- 
land and Wales. The British mission 
reached its culmination ; its organization 


was perfected; nearly 1,000 branches 
were represented, which were organized 
into about fifty conferences, and these 
were divided into pastorates or districts, 
which, for illustration, we may consider 
as the organic equivalents of our ‘‘stakes 
of Zion’’ at home. The organization 
of these pastorates has points of history 
and a specific purpose, which must be 
here explained. 

In January, 1852, the Sixth General 
Epistle of the First Presidency is pub- 
lished in the ALlennial Star, which 
closes with the following passage: 


‘Tt is our wish to see all the members 
of the quorum of the Twelve Apostles, 
at the general conference in this city, on 
the 6th of April, 1853. And we hope 
the brethren will be able to arrange the 
affairs of their various missions in sucha 
manner, that no injury will be sustained 
by the Saints, while they shall spend a 
little season with us in council.’’ 


The significance of the above passage 
is that the Church at headquarters was 
about to publish the revelation on plural 
marriage to all the world, and to com- 
mence the building of the Temple, to 
lay the corner stones of which, the 
Twelve were called home. At this time 
the British Mission knew nothing of the 
doctrine of plural marriage, except a 
secret rumbling of the noise to come, 
which some of the British elders had 
untimely caught. It was very reasonable 
to expect that the publication of polyg- 
amy would cause a shock among the 
churches abroad, and especially in the 
British Mission, which now numbered 
between thirty and forty thousand souls, 
with branches, as we have seen, scattered 
in almost every town of Great Britain. 
To sustain the mission in the trying 
hour, and to ‘carry out the above in- 
structions to the Apostles—‘‘ to arrange 
the affairs of their missions in such a 
manner that no injury might be sustained 
by the Saints’’-—the Apostle Franklin 
grouped the British conferences into 
pastorates, and placed over them Ameri- 
can elders who knew of the existence of 
the peculiar institution in Zion, and who 
were experienced to direct wisely the 
British elders at the critical moment. 
We believe that this very arrangement of 
American pastors, not only preserved the 
British Mission from a convulsion, but 
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also the practice of polygamy in perver- 
sion in the old countries, by some of 
the native elders; and there are some 
facts to bear this view out ; but, with the 
eyes of the American pastors everywhere 
on the watch, the Apostle who instituted 
the pastoral guardianship, on his return 
received the churches in the British king- 
dom from the hands of his brother 
Samuel in the same healthy condition in 
which he left them. And here may be 
presented as valuable historical data the 
statistical table of the British Mission at 
this period. 

The administration of Orson Pratt 
closed in 1850, with 30,647 members in 
the British Mission. In Franklin’s ad- 
ministration, the numbers rose to 32,894, 
with 51 conferences and 742 branches. 
This shows the zenith of the British 
Mission. But we must go to the emigra- 
tional tables for the crowning results. 

In 1851-2, under Franklin’s agency 
there were shipped 977 souls; under 
Samuel’s in 1853, 2,312; under him in 
1854, 2,034; under Franklin in 1854-5, 
4,647; under him in 1856, 4,394; mak- 
ing a grand total of 14,364 emigrated 
by them. This exhibit will also show 
that there must have been an increase of 
over 16,000 souls in the British Mission 
during the Richards’ administration, to 
allow the emigration of 14,364 souls in 
the very period when the Mission reached 
the zenith of its organization and 
strength. It must further be borne in 
mind that much of the results of the 
Spencer and Pratt administrations are 
allowed to F. D. Richards, who shared 
their presidencies with them; and it will 
be remembered that in the Pratt admin- 
istration Franklin directed the Mission 
while Orson was in America, and ac- 
tually, in his absence, originated the 
operations of the P. E. Fund Company 
among the British Saints. 

The financial condition of the Mis- 
sion also at that period reached _ its 
highest point of credit and capacity. 
During the seasons of the emigrations 
this agency had deposited in the banks 
of Liverpool and London sometimes as 
much as £30,000 (say in American 
money, $150,000). The credit of the 
Mission was so large, and the confidence 
so implicit, that the great shipping com- 
panies dealt with this agency of the Brit- 
ish Mission much as they would have 


done with the government of a na- 
tion with first class credit ‘This gave 
Franklin the power to deal with the 
shipping companies on the most advan- 
tageous terms on behalf of the emigrat- 
ing Saints; the vessels which he char- 
tered for the time being were in the 
service of the Church; during the voy- 
ages, captains and their officers held the 
Saints in their special charge; and, as 
said before, emigrational arrangements 
made by him have been the basis of the 
emigrations to this very day. And it may 
be further said that the capacity of the 
British Mission, in all its departments 
under this presidency, was commensur- 
ate with that shown in this emigrational 
record Its missionary operations were 
splendid, as shown in the fact that its 
increase was considerable in excess of 
even these vast emigrations and the ad- 
ministrative organization was well-nigh 
perfect. ; 

But to this historian the most interest- 
ing feature of the administration of the 
Apostle Franklin was the army of elders 
which surrounded him, and which his 
very policy and impulse did much to 
call into the field. The learned apostle 
and theologian, Orson Pratt, from his 
cloister issued his million of tracts, but 
Franklin in the field of action with his 
counselors called around hima host of 
young British elders, of ages ranging 
from eighteen to twenty-five. Himself 
a young apostle, by the rule of his own 
intuitions and earnestness he grasped the 
fact that a host of young men of capac- 
ity and enthusiasm could give more 
force and vitality to an administration 
even than men of maturer age and 
greater learning; and, moreover, that 
British travelling elders were most suit- 
able for the missionary work in British 
lands. It was these young British elders 
who carried the word from door to door 
into new fields of labor, and built up 
new branches in every county. Thus a 
host of young native travelling elders 
were brought into the field by the young 
apostle, Franklin, and over these, as we 
have seen, he placed American pastors, 
while it may also be observed that his 
conference presidents were composed of 
the more experienced elders of England, 
Scotland, and Wales, who had served in 
former administrations, with a mixture 
of American elders. The class of na- 
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tive traveling elders called out under his 
presidency were such as William Budge, 
Charles W. Penrose, Thomas Wallace, 
E. L. T. Harrison, Joseph Stanford, 
Samuel Francis, Charles Savage, George 
Teasdale, and many others of a similar 
class, who in turn presided over confer- 
ences, pastorates, and missions, and are 
now known in history as among Utah’s 
representative men. In the Liverpool 
office under him in the business and em- 
igrational department were James Lin- 
forth, a man of culture and great com- 
mercial ability, known since as one of 
the principal merchants of California, 


and the late Thomas Williams, well 


known to the public as treasurer of the 
Salt Lake Theatre, and the first treasurer 
of Z.C. M. I.; while to the department 
of the Millennial Star he called John 
Jaques and Edward W. Tullidge. The 
conference presidents under him may be 
instanced by the names of ‘Thomas Mar- 
getts, James. Marsden, T. B. H, Sten- 
house, Claudius V. Spencer, J. D. Ross, 
John Godsall, Spicer Crandall, Henry 
Lunt, Thomas B. Broderick, J. V. Long, 
William G. Young, Joseph A. Young, 
J. D. T. McAllister,—fifty-one of this 
class presiding over fifty-one confer- 
ences. His counselors were Levi Rich- 
ards, George B. Wallace, and afterwards 
Daniel Spencer and Cyrus H. Wheelock; 
his presidents of missions, Dan Jones in 
Wales, James Ferguson in Ireland; his 
pastors such men as George D. Grant, 
William Kimball, Edmund Ellsworth, 
Millen Attwood, Charles R. Dana, Jas. 
G. Willie. On the Continent, in 
Scandinavia there were a_similar class 
of men, whom the names of Wid- 
erborg, Liljenquist and Flygare will il- 
lustrate, and in the Swiss and Italian mis- 
sion T. B. H. Stenhouse, Jabez Wood- 
ward, Samuel Francis, John Chislett, 
and Charles Savage, originally of the 
British mission; in Malta a Bell and an 
Obray; in India a Findley and a Willis, 
These and a thousand of their class com- 
posed the army of elders whom Franklin 
directed, and, as before observed, the 
corps of young British elders were chiefly 
his own creation. President Young, in 
his letter, tells how the American elders 
wrote home about him; and so it may 
be said of his young British elders: 
they almost worshipped Franklin; and 
to this love for their chief, and the uni- 


ted faith and zeal of the apostolic gen- 
eral and his officers is to be ascribed 
greatly the wonderful results and success 
of those days. There never was, and 
perhaps there never will be again in this 
age, such an army of missionaries as that 
which was in the field under Franklin D. 
Richards. We would not, however, be 
understood to ascribe all this to his ad- 
ministration exclusively, but simply the 
culmination of the work in Great Brit- 
ain, which senior apostles established, 
and the fostering of the missions on the 
Continent, which John Taylorand Eras- 
tus and Lorenzo Snow founded. 

With his work of years in the Euro- 
pean mission, as shown in our review, so 
well and faithfully done, Franklin, ac- 
companied by Cyrus H. Wheelock, 
Joseph A. Young, William C. Dunbar, 
and James Linforth and family, sailed 
on the 26th of July, 1856, for New 
York on the steamer Asza, where we 
leave the apostle, in this chapter, to 
pursue his way home and pass the inter- 
val of the next ten years, with all their 
cares, their pleasures, and their pains. 


CHAPTER VII. 


FRANKLIN’S LAST MISSION TO ENGLAND— 
THE BRITISH CHURCH AGAIN REVIVED 
UNDER HIS PRESIDENCY—NEARLY FOUR 
THOUSAND SOULS BAPTIZED. 


Just ten years had passed when the 
Apostle Franklin, in company with 
Nicholas Groesbeck and Oscar B. 
Young, left Salt Lake City, on the 14th 
day of August, 1866, bound for Liver- 
pool, where they arrived on the 11th of 
the following month. Brigham Young, 
Jr., was at the time presiding over the 
European Mission ; Orson Pratt was his 
associate. The President of the Church 
writing to his son relative to Apostle 
Richards, said: ‘*When you want 
Brother Franklin’s help you can use him. 
He, as well as Brother Orson, is accus- 
tomed to emigration and other business 
of the Mission, and they both can oper- 
ate to advantage.”’ 

Seven days after the arrival of Franklin 
Brigham, Jr., sailed from Liverpool on 
a visit home by invitation from his 
father, when he left the mission in charge 
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of Orson Pratt, and announced the fol- 
lowing appointment : 

‘¢Elder F. D. Richards has been ap- 
pointed to labor in the Liverpool office 
and to visit the principal conferences in 
the Mission, as circumstances may 
permit.”’ 


In January, 1867, Franklin visited the 
Scandinavian Mission, and with Carl 
Widerborg, the president of that Mis- 
sion, he took a tour through the confer- 
ences of Sweden, holding meetings and 
stimulating the work in that kingdom, 
in which they spent over a month, and 
then returned to Copenhagen. ‘The 
Danes and the Swedes were nearly as 
much rejoiced to see Franklin as they 
would have been to have welcomed 
the return of Erastus Snow—the father 
of their mission—for next to him Frank- 
lin had held the closest and longest 
watchcare over them in the early times. 
He afterwards also visited Paris with 
Brigham Young, Jr., who had _ been 
appointed by the Utah Legislature as 
commissioner to the Paris exposition. 


In July, 1867, on the departure of 
Brigham, Jr., Franklin was again ap- 
pointed to preside over the European 
Mission. ‘‘ He is a tried warrior in the 
cause of truth,’” said the retiring Apos- 
tle, ‘and we yield the presidency into 
his hands with pleasure, well knowing 
that the cause of Truth will receive a 
fresh impetus from his experience and 
matured wisdom,” 


This promise was verified. The Apos- 
tle Franklin set to work with the elders 
under him once more to revive the 
British Mission, and so successful was he 
with their aid, that in a year’s adminis- 
tration there were baptized in the British 
Church three thousand, four hundred 
and fifty-seven souls, and in the same 
year there were emigrated more than 
3,200 of the British Saints. This was 
something like a renewal in that mission 
of the work and fruits of the early times. 


It is to be here remarked that prior to 
this last revival, the British Mission had 
been looked upon as in its decline—al- 
most indeed in its state of dissolution— 
consequent upon its depletion by the 
emigrations of over a quarter of a cen- 
tury ; and the main efforts of the Church 
in Utah were directed to bring home the 


remnant of the British Saints. It will 
be remembered on the naming of the 
instance that this was the very year when 
donations were made in every county 


and settlement, by the people generally, 


to emigrate the whole of the faithful 
members of the British Mission, and 
even President Young himself would 
have been satisfied with one grand, final 
shipment of the remnant by the Grea¢ 
Eastern and the closing of the British 
Mission at least for a season of rest. 
Thus was it understood in Utah, and the 
people did actually donate their mears 
with the idea that this entire remnant 
would be brought to Zion forthwith. 
But the Apostle Franklin, present in 
lands where he had presided over pastor- 
ates and conferences which at one time 
rivalled in numbers the population of the 
counties of Utah, at the same date 
‘sensed’? by the spirit of his cailing 
the missionary fruitfulness of our dear 
old Saxon mother country, set him- 
self to work for this second revival of 
the British Mission. 


We have mentioned the results. 
Nearly 4,000 were baptized in one year! 
The fruits of increase were greater than 
that of the emigration in the very year 
when the people of Utah rose to gather 
the entire remnant! A most suggestive 
affirmation by the facts themselves that 
the British Mission ought never to have 
been considered ina state of dissolution; 
that emigration should not exceed the 
increase, that former administrations had 
proved (say Franklin himself) that even 
when the emigrations of that crowning 
gathering period reached its highest 
the increase was greater than the deple- 
tion: and now again the Apostle Frank- 
lin demonstrated the same missionary 
problem—as applied to Great Britain— 
even when the Church at home looked 
upon its eldest offspring, the British 
Mission, as well nigh defunct. 


This last mission of the Apostle 
Franklin seems very much to have re- 
stored the confidence of the Church, in 
the continned fruitfulness of her British 
offspring. On his arrival in Zion, Presi- 
dent Young received him thus: 


‘‘Good evening, brother Franklin. 
Welcome home! Iam glad to see you! 
I congratulate you on your revival of the 
British Mission !” 
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_In a former number of this Macazine 
we gave a general sketch of the history 
of Ozden City. Having since obtained 
the notes of the official historian of the 
Stake, we are able now to furnish a 
sufficient chronological record of Weber 
County up to present date. Necessarily, 
we go over some of the former ground 
for the sake of preserving in one volume 
a continuous history of the County. 


Ogden City, Weber County, Utah, 
was first settled by a person by the name 
of Miles Goodyear, who, by virtue of a 
Spanish grant, made to him A. D. 1841, 
by the Government of Mexico, claimed 
a tract of land commencing at the 
mouth of Weber Canyon and _ follow- 
ing the base of the mountains north to 
the Hlot Springs, thence west to the Salt 
Lake, thence south along its shore to the 
point opposite Weber Canyon, thence 
east to the place of beginning. 

Mr. Goodyear built a picket fort and a 
few log houses near the Weber River, 
about eighty rods from a large sand 
mound. At this fort the said Goodyear 
was living, with a few mountaineers and 
half-breed Indians, when Captain James 
Brown, a Mormon pioneer, on the 6th 
of June, 1848, entered into negotiations 
with Goodyear and purchased of him, 
for the sum of three thousand dollars, 
all of the land, claims and improve- 
ments recognized by Mr. Goodyear, by 
virtue of the Spanish ‘grant. The land 
extended eight miles north and south, 
and from the base of the mountains east 
to the shores of the Lake on the west. 


1850. 


March 5th, of this year a branch of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints was organized and designated 
the Weber Branch, over which Lorin 
Farr was appointed to preside. On the 
day following (the 6th) a ward organ- 
ization was effected and Isaac Clark 
appointed Bishop, Daniel Burch teacher, 
Bryan W. Nolan clerk. A_ military 
organization had been effected on the 
rst of February previous, Cyrus C. Can- 
field captain, and Francello Durfee first 


lieutenant. 
4 


In the fall a few families settled here 
from Salt Lake City, and quite a num- 
ber from different parts of the States. 
The Indians were very jealous and hos- 
tile in their feelings. Settlers had to 
fort up and use great vigilance in pro- 
tecting themselves against the native 
savages. 

Lorin Farr built the first grist mill in 
the county, located one and one-half 
miles {rom the mouth of Weber Canyon; 
he also built the first saw mill in the 
same locality. 


1851. 


January 26th, Weber County was or- 
ganized as a Stake of Zion. Lorin Farr 
was appointed president, Charles R. Dana 
and David B. Dillie his councilors. The 
high council’ of the Stake was also or- 
ganized, composed of the following mem- 
bers:—James Lake, George Pitkin, Sen., 
Daniel Burch, Joseph Grover, Joseph L. 
Lish, Horace S. Rawson, Samuel Stick- 
ney, Lemuel Mallory, David Moore, 
Philip Garner and Edward Bunker. Isaac 
Clark was retained as bishop of the 
First Ward, with James G. Browning 
and James Brown his counselors. Eras- 
tus Bingham, Sen., was appointed 
bishop of the Second Ward, with 
Charles Hubbard and Stephen Parry his 
counsclors. 

In this year a company of cavalry 
was formed with Cyrus C. Canfield, cap- 
tain; also a company of infantry with 
F. Durfee captain; and subsequently, in 
the same year, a regiment was organized 
and Cyrus C. Canfield elected colonel, 
and W. B. Nolan adjutant. 

On February 6th, 1851, the Territorial 
Legislature passed an ordinance incor- 
porating Ogden City. 


1852. 


In January, David Moore was elected 
major of cavalry, B. F. Cummings cap- 
tain of Company. A, and J. C. Thomp- 
son captain of Company B. 

The first municipal election was held 
on the 6th of October, 1852. The 
officers elected were Lorin Farr, mayor; 
Charles R. Dana, Erastus Bingham, 
Francello Durfee and James G. Brown- 
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ing, aldermen; Levi Murdock, Samuel 
Stickney, John Shaw, B. W. Nolan, D. 
B. Dillie, Ithamer Sprague, Daniel 
Burch, Jonathan Browning, James Lake, 
James Brown, Joseph Grover and F. 
Dempsey, councilors. _ Gilbert Belnap 
was marshal; David Moore; city re- 
corder; William Critchlow, justice of 
the peace.’ 

The Washington Postal Department 
granted the petition of the people, and 
established an office in Ogden, Isaac 
Clark, postmaster. 

Population greatly increased, and the 
people, to protect themselves from the 
Indians, built a Spanish wall around the 
city at an approximate cost of forty 
thousand dollars; the amount was 
raised by taxation, On the completion 
of this wall the Indians became more 
reconciled. 


1854. 


William Critchlow succeeded David 
Moore in the recordership of the city. 
April 8th, James G. Browning was ap- 
pointed Bishop, to fill the vacant place 
of Isaac Clark, who died January 24th. 
Mr. Browning also succeeded him in the 
postmastership of the city. 

The first board of trustees—David 
Nelson, Edward Farley and _ Josiah 
Wright—was appointed by the city 
council. 

Captain James Brown built. the first 
storehouse, on what was subsequently 
known as Tabernacle Square. 


1855. 


The people of Ogden this year wit- 
nessed a very severe winter, losing nearly 
all of their live stock on the ranges. 


1956. 


City election, November 4th; Lorin 
Farr was re-elected mayor. 

In the fall of this year Weber County 
was divided into four wards, and bishops 
and counselors were appointed to preside 
over them: First Ward, Erastus Bing- 
ham, Sen., bishop; I. N. Goodale and 
Armstead Moffatt, counselors; Second 
Ward, James Browning, bishop; Jona- 
than Browning and Alburn Allen, coun- 
selors; Third Ward, Chauncy W. West, 
bishop; Winthrop Farley and Alexander 
Brown, counselors; Fourth Ward, Thos. 


Dunn bishop; Ira Rice and William 
Austin, counselors. 

The First Ward organized a school 
district, with William Payne, William 
Elmer and Milton Daley trustees; who 
commenced to put up a schoolhouse, 
which, however, was never completed. 
A schoo] district was also organized in 
the Second Ward, and the trustees, 
Alburiy Allen, Lester J. Herrick and 
James Owens, built a school house. 

October 19th, Edward Bunker suc- 
ceeded James G. Browning as bishop of 
the Second Ward, who selected A. Allen 
and Lester J. Herrick as his counselors. 


1857: 


Other public buildings being too 
small to answer the requirements of pub- 
lic worship on the Sabbath, in 1857 
the Tabernacle was built on the square 
on the west side of Main Street, near 
the north end of the city. It is 100x50 
feet outside, and will comfortably seat 
two thousand persons. 

Captain Brown sold his storehouse on 
Tabernacle square to the city. 

This year the canal on the bench was 
made and the water taken out of the Og- 
den River, for irrigation and other pur- 


poses. It Is two miles long, and cost 
$22,000. The work was done by the 


Ogden Irrigating Company, under the 
supervision of I. N. Goodale. The 
canal for irrigating the lower part of the 
City was taken out of the Weber in 
1852, and is about seven miles in 
length. 


1858. 


On the toth of March, 1858, the first 
brigade of the Weber County militia 
was organized, with two regiments, ’ 
Chauncy W. West, brigadier-general ; 
Daniel Gamble, _ brigadier - adjutant; 
Colonel Walter Thomson, quarter-mas- 
ter; David Moore, colonel First Regi- 
ment; B. F. Cummings, colonel Second 
Regiment. 

This was the great year of the exodus 
of the community south, in consequence 
of the coming of Johnson’s army. 
Weber County, and indeed all the 
counties north of Provo, were evacuated, 
but few of the settlers remaining. In 
the fall, peace having been effected by 
the conference between the leaders of 
the community and the commissioners 
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sent out by the President of the United 
States, the people began to return to 
their homes. 


1859. 


During the fall and spring of 1858-9, 
Weber County was re-peopled. The 
general history of the Territory for the 
year past was common to the whole 
people, and is too voluminous for detail. 
Ogden was one of the first of the north- 
erp. cities to revive. In February its 
regular election was held. Lorin Farr 
was re-elected mayor, and with him 
were elected four aldermen and nine 
councilors. 

A great County improvement marked 
this year. In 1859, the Ogden Canyon 
road was built, at an immense labor and 
expense, considering the limited popula- 
tion. It cost about $50,000. It is 
about seven miles in length, and opens 
into another beautiful little valley 
(Ogden), which is now becoming thickly 
settled by a thriving community. This 
road shortens the distance between 
Ogden and Bear Lake Valley about fifty 
miles. The Ogden River, which runs 
through the canyon, sometimes, in the 
spring of the year, rises very high, in 
consequence of which the company who 
own the road have at various times sus- 
tained heavy losses by their bridges and 
much of the road being swept away by 
floods. ‘This canyon opens into a num- 
ber of smaller canyons and ravines, 
from which our citizens obtained wood 
for fuel when nearly every other resource 
seemed to be closed against them. A 
number of saw mills have been built at 
different points up this road, and a 
great quantity of good Jumber has been 
got out each year, which has aided 
materially to build up our city, and to 
bring it to its present thriving condi- 
tion. 

1860. 


Nothing of special historical note 
appears in the record of the city this 
year. Ogden, and the county generally, 
were gradually growing and population 
increased. Emigration had again opened 
from Europe, which had been suspended 
by the so called Utah War, and Weber 


County received its proportion of the. 


emigrational infusion. 


This was not a municipal election 


vear, but school trustees were elected in 
February. They were James Owens, 
George W. Hill and Charles F. Mid- 
dleton. 


1861. 


This was the year for the regular 
municipal election, and it is worthy of 
note that Ogden and Weber County 
generally, from quite an early date, 
have presented more points of stirring 
interest than any other county in Utah. 
The municipal rule, however, in 1861, 
still continued under the administration 
of Lorin Farr, who was again elected 
mayor, February 11. 

Elder Lester J. Herrick succeeded 
Edward Bunker as bishop of the Second 
Ward, .February zoth. J. A. Jost, I. N. 
Goodale and Josiah Leavitt were elected 
trustees in the first district ; they built a 
new school house. 


1862. 


Chauncy W. West was called on a 
mission to Europe. He left his bishopric 
in charge of his counselors, James 
McGaw and F. A. Hammond. 

Richard Ballantyne organized a Sun- 
day School, and appointed Robert Mc- 
Quarrie superintendent. 

This year Lorin Farr built a new grist 
mill. 


1863. 


February 18th, the City election oc- 
curred; result as follows: Lorin Farr, 
mayor; aldermen, First Ward, F. A. 
3rown; Second, Richard Ballantyne ; 


. Third, David Nelson; councilors, I. N. 


Goodale, (Lester. J; “Hernck, Walter 
Thomson, F. A. Hammond and Miles 
lel, omnes: 

This year Chauncy W. West returned 
from his mission and was appointed, by 
the Presidency of the Church, presiding 
bishop of the County. He retained his 
counselors, McGaw and Hammond. 

On the 2sth of October, the several 
wards of the Church were re-organized 
and designated districts. David M. 
Stuart was appointed president of the 
Hirste District Lt)» Herrick, ..of, the 
Second, and William Hill of the Third; 
each appointed two counselors, consti- 
tuting the presidency over the districts. 

Before 1863 there was no regular com- 
merce in Ogden. Richard Ballantyne, 
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in 1861, kept a little store in the Ogden 
House, where the present bank of Guth- 
rie, Doolv & Co. stands. He was called 
on a mission, sold out, and the only bus- 
iness that was done for some time there- 
after was in a small room in the Tithing 
Office. Near the year 1863, which year 
properly dates the beginning of the 
commerce of Weber County, Jonathan 
Browning, who owned a half-block on 
the west side of the present Main Street, 
sold a portion of his land for the erec- 
tion of stores, and also built himself. 
Mr. James Horrocks purchased a piece 
of the Browning lots and put up a store. 
Shortly atter, Arthur Stayner built along 
side of him, but before the completion 
of his store, Stayner sold out to Bishop 
West, who commenced and did a thriv- 
ing business. About the same time Wil- 
liam Pidcock also commenced, and 
Samuel Horrocks. 

About this date William Jennings 
established a branch of his business in 
Ogden, in a building owned by Bishop 
Clarke’s widow since occupied for sev- 
eral years by Schuttler Machinery & 
Wagon Company. . From this point 
dates the regular commercial period of 
Ogden, Jennings being the first mer- 
chant proper to engage in the cominerce 
of the city, but after that N.S. Ran- 
sohoff, the once influential Jew merchant 
of Utah, started a branch house in Og- 
den, with Henry Tribe as manager. 
Mr. Jennings, however, did not con- 
tinue long in the Ogden business but 
sold out to Bishop Chauncy West. 


1864. 

I. Canfield, counselor to D. M. Stuart, 
was called on a mission to the States, 
W. R. R, Stowell succeeded Canfield. 

In December, Joseph Parry, Jeffery 
Dinsdale and Gilbert Wright were ap- 
pointed trustees of the Third District. 
William Hill died, and Joseph Parry 
succeeded him in the presidency of the 
Third District. 

1865. 

February 13th, the city election was 
held. Lorin Farr was again elected 
mayor; aldermen, F. A. Brown, L. J. 
Herrick, I. Canfield; councilors, C. W. 
West, I. N. Goodale, Walter Thomson, 
D. M. Stuart and Miles H. Jones. 
Thos. G. Odell succeeded D. Moore 
as city recorder. 


In April, F. A. Brown being called on 
a mission to Europe, Josiah Leavitt suc- 
ceeded him in the city council. 


1866. 


Chauncy W. West & Co. built a large 
rock grist mill one amd ‘one-half miles 
north of the city. 

In the fall of 1866 David H. Peery, 
moved to Ogden. In the spring of 
1867, Peery was employed by Bishop 
West as clerk in his store. Soon there- 
after Peery sold a farm in Virginia for 
$10,000, besides getting several thousand 
dollars in collection of debts there, 
which enabled him in connection with 
Lester J. Herrick to buy out Bishop 
West’s store. There was now capital 
among the local merchants of Ogden 
and first class business experience, Peery 
having been before the war a very suc- 
cessful Southern merchant. In 1869, 
Peery & Herrick sold out to the newly 
established Z. C. M. I., of which insti- 
tution Mr. Peery became . manager, 
Shortly after, business calling Peery 
to Virginia, S. P. Teasdel, Esq., was 
appointed superintendent. After a pe- 
riod of about six months, this gentle- 
man returned to Salt Lake City and 
commenced business. D. H. Peery re- 
turned to the position of manager, 
which he retained until 1875, 


1867. 


In February the city election was held, 
returning Lorin Farr, mayor; I. Can- 
field, L. J. Herrick and Joseph Parry, 
aldermen; C. W. West, I. N. Goodale, 
D. M. Stuart, Walter Thomson and 
Jonathan Browning, counselors. 

In October, David M. Stuart was 
called on a mission to the United States, 
and Richard H. White succeeded him in 
the presidency of the First District. 

Randall, Pugsley & Co. built a woolen 
factory, near the mouth of Ogden Can- 
yon, of rock, at a cost of $60,000. 
They commenced the manufacture of 
linseys, jeans and other domestic woolen 


goods, under the management of A. 
Randall. 


1868. 


The event of this year to the people 
of this Territory, especially of Salt Lake 
and Weber Counties, was the building 
of the Union Pacific and Central Pacific 
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railroads. The ous of Weber County, 
occupying a central place, did much of 
the railroad work, and was all alive with 
the railroad interests. 


1869. 


February 11th, the city election was 
held, returning Lorin Farr, mayor; I’. 
Hy, Brown, L. J. Herrick and Joseph 
Parry, aldermen; C. W. West, James 
McGaw, Walter Thomson, Josiah Leavitt, 
W.W. Burton, councilors; W. N. Fife, 
marshall; ‘T’. G. Odell, recorder. 

On the 3d of March, 1869, the first 
locomotive steamed into Ogden At 
mr orclockh NP mo thew Um POR? CRI 
track-layers hove in sight of the citv, 
and from that time continued their 
march with great rapidity. The citizens 
testified the liveliest joy, as, from the 
high bluffs and every commanding ele- 
vation, they feasted their eyes and ears 
wich the sight and sound of the long ex- 
pected and anxiously looked for fiery 
steed. Onward and still onward they 
came, and thousands and thousands of 
our citizens, both from here and the 
adjoining settlements, decked in their 
holiday attire, gave a hearty welcome to 
the advent of the nation’s great highway 
‘into this city. 

At four o’clock a public stand was 
erected alongside the track. At five 
o’clock a procession was formed under 
the direction of the committee of ar- 
rangements, which consisted of the 

mayor, members or the city council, 
the various schools, under the superin- 
tendence of their respective teachers, 
headed by the band, bearing banners, 
with numerous appropriate mottoes, 
among which the following was conspic- 
uous: ‘Hail to the Highway of Na- 
tions! Utah bids you Welcorne!”’ 

Pedestrians, equestrians, and crowded 
vehicles now thronged the festive scene. 
Wadsworth’s artillery having arrived, a 
salute of twenty-one guns was fired, 
whose deafening echoes vibrated through 
the mountains, hills, and vales. 

At half-past five o’clock the rails 
were laid to a point in a line with the 
Tithing Office street, five blocks north 
into the city. On the stand were Hons. 
F.-D. Richards, L. Farr, Colonels D. 
Gamble, W. Thomson, Captains William 
Clayton, F. S. Richards, Joseph Hall, 
Gilbert Belknap, J. McGaw, Esqrs., 
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Col.'J. -C. Little, D. B. Warren, and 
others who were invited, but whose 


names I did not learn. 

The vast audience being ealled to 
order by Hon. Lorin Farr, (mayor of 
Ogden City,) Hon. F. D. Richards was 
introduced, who delivered an eloquent 
and soul stirring address. 

Three cheers for the great highway 
were then proposed and given, when the 
wildest enthusiasm and demonstrations 
of joy prevailed, and loud shouts rent 
the air. -Amid the alternate pealings of 
the artillery’s thunder; the music of the 
band, andthe long- -continued © shrill 
whistling of the three engines, the wav- 
ing of Hats: kerchiefs, and other demon- 
strations of pleasure, rendered the occa- 
sion such as will not soon be forgotten 
by those present. 

Addresses were also delivered by Hon. 
Pe Farr;; Colonel J.C} Little) {Major 
Blair and A. Miner, Esq. 

In the month of May, Ogden was 
represented at the connection of the 
Union Pacific and Central Pacific roads 
at the Promontory by F. D. Richards, 
Lester J. Herrick, Lorin Farr and other 
representative men of this city. 

Besides these two national highways 


following the course of the setting sun, 


we have two roads of more local, but 
still considerable importance. ‘The first 
is the Utah Central, connecting Ogden 
with Salt Lake, thirty-nine miles. On 
the 17th of Mav, 1869, near the Weber 
River, the ground was first broken for 
this road, a creation of Brigham Young. 

There were present on the occasion, 
the First Presidency, the officers of the 
company, Brigham Young, president ; 
W. Jennings, vice-president; John W. 
Young, secretary; D. H. Wells, treas- 
urer; Jessie W. Fox, chief engineer; 
Bavoung, > W. Jennings,/-F.- Little, -C: 
Layton, and D. H. Wells, directors. 
Also Elders John Taylor, E. T. Benson, 
ED) -Richards/3B Young, Jr, Presi- 
dent L. Farr, Bishop West, and a large 
concourse of people. President George 
A. Smith dedicated the ground for the 
road by prayer. The President then 
removed the first sod, and was followed 
by Presidents George A. Smith and D. 
H. Wells, W. Jennings, Esq., and citi- 
zens. The road was completed and 
opened for travel January 12th, 1870. 

In the Legislature of 1868-9, Franklin 
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D. Richards was elected Probate Judge | 


of Weber County, by vote of the 
Assembly in joint session. Previous to 
this date, the Probate Judge of that 
county was Aaron F. Farr, one of the vet- 
eran band of Mormon pioneers and 
elder brother of Lorin Farr. In March, 
1869, Franklin D, Richards removed 
from Salt Lake City to Ogden, his 
family followed in May.  F. S. Rich- 
ards was appointed clerk of probate 
court and in the August following F. S. 
Richards was elected county recorder 
Walter Thomson: having resigned the 
position. 

The first number of the Ogden Daily 
Telegraph was published the morning 
after the laying of the last rail on the 
Promontory, and it contained a full 
account of the proceedings. Early in 
May, 1869, Stenhouse shipped presses 
and type by wagon. T. G. Odell, a 
printer of first-class repute who had 
worked on the London 7Zzmes, was en- 
gaged as foreman, and he arranged the 
type and fixed up things, preparing for 
the arrival of the managers. ‘Lhe build- 
ing in which the Ogden Telegraph was 
published, was the old Seventies’ Hall. 
The Zelegraph ran for several months. 
and then returned to Salt Lake City. 
Meantime, Jaques was sent to England 
on a mission to publish the AMennial 
Star, and Colonel T. G. Webber was 
called into Z. C.. M. I. Thus ended the 
history proper of the Daily Telegraph 
as well in Salt Lake City as in Ogden. 


1870, 


With the opening of the year 1870 
the historical record of Ogden becomes 
better defined and quite sufficient in its 
collation of events, but previous to that 
- date there is nothing compiled beyond 
the barest historical notes. This year 
the Ogden Junction was founded under 
the auspices of Apostle F. D. Richards, 
and a joint stock company consisting of 
the leading men of Ogden City. A few 
brethren clubbed together a hundred 
dollars each. Afterwards a company 
was formed and incorporated. F. D. 
Richards was its first editor. It began 
existence on Saturday morning, January 
Ist, 1870, as a semi-weekly, publishing 
days were every Wednesday and Satur- 
day. In his salutatory the editor said, 
“In our opinion the time has come when 


the best interests of all concerned re- 
quire the publication of a paper in 
Ogden, not particularly a_ religious, 
political or scientific paper, but such a 
one as shall best serve the interests of our 
City, County and Territory, to give the 
latest news, to advertise business, and to 
represent ourselves instead of being 
represented by others. -* * *— 

While our town has become the junction 
for railroads, it is no less a junction for 
public sentiment.” _ 

In an article on ‘‘Our Home Line,’’ 
the editor notes: ‘‘ The life, bustle and 
animation which pervade the junction of 
the three railroad lines, are evidences of 
how rapidly Ogden has grown in a short 
time, and tell of a prosperous and prom- 
inent future.”’ 

On Monday, toth of January, the last 
rail of the Utah Central was laid, and 
the last spike driven by President Brig- 
ham Young at the terminus, Sait Lake 
City, and the people of the two chief 
cities of Utah rejoiced together. Ogden 
was well represented on this auspicious 
occasion. A special train from this city 
started for the end of the track, at 10:30 
A. M., bearing the presiding ecclesias- 
tical and civil authorities, as weli as 
many other prominent citizens of this+ 
place, who, with the Union Pacific and 
Central Pacific officials, had been invited 
to attend the celebration. An excursion 
train followed immediately after, also 
loaded with a great number of Og- 
denites. 

Bishop Chauncy Walker West died at 
6 A. M., on the gth of January, 1870, at 
San Francisco, aged 43 years. His re- 
mains were brought home to Ogden 
where a grand funeral was given to him 
on Sunday, January 16th. The chief 
men from various parts of the Territory 
took part in the service, the officers of 
the Nauvoo Legion and of the Weber 
county and Box Elder county militia all 
wearing their uniform, the deceased 
having held the rank of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral of militia, as well as that of Bishop 
of the county. 

In February Lester J. Herrick was ap- 
pointed, by the presidency of the 
Church, to succeed the late Chauncy W. 
West in the bishopric of Weber County, 


: with Walter Thomson and David M. 
| Stuart as his counselors. 


A grand ladies’ mass meeting was held 
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in the Tabernacle, Ogden City, March 
17th, 1870, to protest against the Cul- 
lom Bill. Mrs. Mary West presided 
over the meeting. Stirring addresses 
were delivered by the leading ladies, and 
formal resolutions passed: 

** Resolved, That we the ladies of 
Ogden City, in mass meeting assembled, 
do earnestly protest against the passage 
of the bill, now before Congress, known 
as the Cullom Bill.”’ 

‘ The entire documemt was both unique 
and brave. Similar mass meetings were 
held in various parts of Weber County. 

April 7th, a mass meeting of the citi- 
zens generally was held in the Taberna- 
cle to-express the feelings of the 
community with regard to the Cullom 
Bill. 

April 16th, Walker Brothers, from 
Salt Lake City, opened a large merchan- 
dise establishment. 

On the 23d of April, Editor Richards 
associated with him Charles W. Penrose 
in the editorial department of the 
Junction 

In May several trains conveying ex- 
cursion parties came up from Salt Lake 
City. 

On the 28th, the Boston Board of 
. Trade excursion party arrived in the first 
through train from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

In this month Zion’s Co-operative 
Institution rented Mr. William Jennings’ 
new buildings where it opened business 
several weeks later with D. H. Peery, 
Superintendent. 

Hussey, Dahler & Co. opened the first 
banking house in Ogden, in this month, 
in Z. C. M.I. building. 

In the beginning of June Woodman- 
see converted the buildings formerly oc- 
cupied by the Overland Mail Co., for 
stables, into a theatre—a commodious 
building, Up to this time theatrical 
performances had been given in different 
halls. 

On the morning of the rath of June, 
Lady Franklin, widow of the famous ex- 
plorer Sir John Franklin, accompanied 
by her niece, Miss Crawford, and an 
attendant, arrived in Ogden from the 
West.. After spending the, day in 
Ogden, visiting the canyon and other 
places of interest, they left for Salt Lake 
City by the Utah Central. 

During the month of July chicken 


pox, and two or three cases of small 
pox, appearing, Mayor Farr declared 
Ogden City under quarantine regula- 
tions, by order of the city council, 

August 1st the Weber County general 
election came off, giving a vote for 
member of Congress, William H. 
Hooper, 1,244; George R. Maxwell, 
126;, representatives to the Utah Legis- 
lature, F. D. Richards and Lorin Farr. 

In December an ordinance was passed 
by the city council dividing Ogden City 
into wards. It bears date December 19, 
£o70%" \Lester\|..¢Herrick, chairman; 
Thomas G. Odell, city recorder. 

® 
ey Ait. 

Ogden City municipal election of this 
year, held Monday, February 13th, gave 
the following People’s ticket: For 
mayor, Lester J. Herrick. Aldermen: 
First Ward, Francis A. Brown; Second 
Ward, Walter Thomson; Third Ward, 
William W. Burton. Councilors: Israel 
Canfield, David Moore, Charles C. Pen- 
rose, Winslow Farr and Horatio -B. 
Scoville. 

The exhibit of this year’s People’s 
ticket shows, on the whole, a decided 
effort of the citizens to reconstruct the 
city council. Change had come and 
progress hand-in-hand with change. 
Lorin Farr had been mayor of Ogden 
for nearly twenty years. This new 
ticket of the People’s party was histor- 
ically significant, which was still more 
apparent on the immediate issuance of 
the following opposition 


LOCAL REFORM ‘TICKET. 


‘For mayor, Aaron F. Farr; alder- 
men: First Ward, Francis A. Brown; 
Second Ward, James Horrocks; Third 
Ward, Andrew J. Shupe; councilors: 
John Broom, W.R. Reynolds, Charles W, 
Penrose, Haskell V. Shurtliff, Winslow 
Habra, 

The Ogden Junction commenting 
upon this opposition ticket said, ‘‘ The 
Local Reform party are a few mal-con- 
tents, several of them aliens who have 
no legitimate right to meddle in the 
matter; who, if the names which they 
had selected had appeared on the Peo- 
ple’s ticket would have made up another. 
The effort to salt their ticket with a few 
names from the People’s document is 
understood and will fail, as will all their 
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efforts to throw dust in the eyes of the | “controversy”? over the ‘tin mines of 


citizens of Ogden.’’ 

Before the aay-of the election the op- 
position ticket was recanstructed and 
the name of Charles W. Penrose emphat- 
ically withdrawn, doubtless in conse- 
qnence of his protest as the assistant 
editor of the Junction. The Liberal 
ticket polled an average vote of 94,—the 
People’s 385. 

Thus began, in organized form, the 
existence of the Liberal party of Weber 
County. 

The next issue of the /wnction's Ogden 
Directory gave the following: Weber 
County officers; probate and county® 
judge, F. D. Richards; selectmen, Les- 
ter J. Herrick, Henry Holmes, Richard 
Ballantyne; prosecuting attorney, A. 
Miner ;. notaries public, William Critch- 
low, F. S. Richards; sheriff, William 
Brown; assessor and collector, Sanford 
Bingham; treasurer, Israel Canfield ;. 
coroner, William N. Fife; surveyor 
and superintendent of schools, William 
W. Burton. 

Ogden City government: Lester J Her- 
rick, mayor; aldermen, F. A. Brown, 
Walter Thomson, William W. Burton ; 
councilors, Israel Canfield, David Moore, 
Charles W. Penrose, Winslow Farr, 
Horatio B. Scoville; recorder, Thomas | 
G. Odell; attorney, A. Miner; marshal, 
WANo File; treasurer, ;Aaroni lo Farm 
assessor andcollector, S. Bingham; sur- 
veyor, W. W. Burton; captain of police, 
P. G. Taylor; justice of the peace, 
Samuel Eggleston; constable, C. F. 
Middleton. 

In the Weber County election (August 

7, 1871) C. F. Middleton was returned 
as justice of the peace; Lester’ J: 
Herrick, selectman; Walter Thomson, 
treasurer; David Jenkins, surveyor; 
James Owen, constable. Lorenzo Snow 
was elected on the ticket councilor to 
the Legislative Assembly for Weber and 
Box Elder Counties. There was no op- 
position from the Reform party. 
_ In September a mass meeting was held 
in Ogden relative to the building of the 
Utah Northern. The meeting was not 
very large, but was animated, earnest 
and enthusiastic. 

During this year there was considera- 
ble interest and excitement in Ogden 
over the subject of mining, and several 
mining companies were organized. The 


Ogden’? at one time was quite animated, 
the citizens were all alive with the pros- 
pects but the tin mines failed to appear. 


1872. 


In February an election was held to 
send delegates to the State Constitutional 
Convention, which met this year in Salt 
Lake City and made a splendid record: 
Weber County sent as delegates, F. D. 
Richards, Lorin Farr, L. J. Herrick, G. 
S. Erb, F. A. Hammond, Henry Eudey, 
Gilbert Belnap and C. W. Penrose. 

In March a State election was held. 
People’s ticket: for representative in 
Congress, Frank Fuller; for State sena- 
tor from Weber and Box Elder counties, 
Lorenzo Snow; for representatives from 
Weber County, Franklin D. Richards, 
Lorin Farr. 

In August a general election for the 
Territory was held in the county: Geo. 
Q. Cannon, delegate to Congress; F. 
D. Richards and Lorin Farr, representa- 
tives from Weber County to the Utah 
Legislature, Locally, the People’s ticket 
stood nearly as at the last election. 

In September the Ogden /unction 
commenced its enlarged semi-weekly. 


1873. 


The People’s ticket elected this year, 
in February, was for mayor, Lester J. 
Herrick; for aldermen, Francis A. 
Brown, Walter Thomson, David Moore; 
for councilors, Israel Canfield, Charles 
W. Penrose, Winslow Farr, David M. 
Stuart, Joseph Parry. There was no op- 
position ticket run. 

At the April general conference of the 
Church, Lester J. Herrick, mayor of 
Ogden, was called on a mission to Eng- 
land. 

On the morning of the 18th of June 
Thomas George Odell, city recorder 
and, from the beginning, foreman of the 
Ogden /unction printing office, expired 
suddenly of apoplexy. The paper was 
put in mourning for him. James Taylor 
became city recorder. The People’s 
ticket for Weber County election, held 
in August, gave the following for the 
local offices: county recorder, Franklin 
S. Richards; county surveyor, David 
Jenkins ; selectmen, (for full term) Gil- 
bert Belnap, (for unexpired term of L. 
J. Herrick, resigned), Aaron F. Farr; 
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Ogden Precinct: justice of the peace, 
Charles F, Middleton ; constable, James 
Owens. 

On the morning of the gth of August, 
a great fire occurred in Ogden on the 
Main Street, and ten stores were totally 


destroyed. The fire broke out about 
three o’clock in the morning. The 
Junction, in the evening, said: ‘All 


along the street storekeepers, assisted by 
the crowd, were packing their goods into 
the road ; merchandise of all kinds was 
thrown out of Z. C. M.I., while the 
flames shot upward and the breeze car- 
ried the embers northward a distance of 
a quarter of a mile, and in some in- 
stances setting on fire stuff that was be- 
ing removed in wagons. Suddenly the 
wind lulled, the fire-fighters redoubled 
their efforts, and about six o’clock were 
fortunately successful in obtaining the 
victory over the destroying element.”’ 

The losses were heavy; that of Z. C. 
M. I., being the largest, which was the 
only house insured. 


1874. 


The Ogden Iron Company may be 
given the opening notice of this year, in 
which it began its existence. 

The completion of the Utah Northern 
Railroad to Franklin, connecting Weber 
and Cache counties, was an early event 
of the year, over which the people of 
both counties congratulated themselves. 

The Fourth of July was well cele- 
brated at Ogden this year in Farr’s 
Grove; F. D. Richards presided, Bishop 
L. J. Herrick was chaplain. The feature 
of the ceremonies was the oration of F. 
S. Richards, Esq. 

The Weber County ticket (the Peo- 
ple’s) for the August election presented : 
for representatives to the Legislative 
Assembly, Lorin Farr, Charles W. Pen- 
rose; probate judge, F. D. Richards ; 
selectman, Lester J. Herrick; sheriff, 
William Brown; coronor, Joshua Wil- 
liams ; superintendent of common schools, 
Wm. W. Burton. 

In December, a fire krigade was organ- 
ized by the chief, Joshua Williams. The 
fires during the past year had fairly 
waked the city up to this public need. 


1875. 


In January, in the business of the city 
council, the committee on claims re- 


ported that the Ogden Iron Manufactur- 
ing Company had complied with the 
terms of their contract with the city, so 
far as to be entitled to the sum of 
$2,500, part of the bonus as per articles 
of agreement, and recommended the 
payment of the amount. The recom- 
mendation was adopted. 

Ata caucus held on the. 2d of Feb- 
ruary, Lester J. Herrick and Lorin Farr 
were both nominated for mayor. Lester 
J. Herrick received 45 votes and Lorin 
Farr 18. The municipal officers elected 
this year were: mayor, Lester J. Her- 
rick, aldermen, Walter Thompson, 
David Moore, F. A. Brown ; councilors, 
Israel Canfield, C. W. Penrose, D. M. 
Stuart, Joseph Stanford, Joseph Parry. 

The city council and leading citizens 
of Ogden gave a grand reception to 
Governor Axtell on his first visit to 
Ogden. On his arrival, they escorted 
him to the Beardsley House, and at the 
earnest request of the people he con- 
sented to address them. ‘The paper of 
welcome, prepared by the city council, 
was read by Councilor C. W. Penrose, 
after which the Governor made a very 
satisfactory speech. 

A general county election was held in 
August. 

In September, the Ogden Iron Manu- 
facturing Company suspended their works 
for lack of means. 

On Sunday, October 3d, President U. 
S. Grant arrived in Ogden. He was 
met by Governor Emery and the com- 
mittee appointed by the Federal officials 
and Salt Lake Gentiles, and by another 
party appointed by the Salt Lake City 
council, consisting of Hon. George Q. 
Cannon, Aldermen Alexander Pyper 
and A. H. Raleigh, Ex-Governor Brig- 
ham Young, Hons. John Taylor, Brig- 
ham Young, Jr., Joseph F. Smith, John 
T. Caine, H. B. Clawson, several city 
officials and other gentlemen from Salt 
Lake, with a number of ladies. On the 
part of Ogden, the President of the 
United States was met and greeted by 
an immense crowd of citizens and the 
Ogden Brass Band, led by Captain Pugh. 
The municipal committee and represent- 
atives of the Ovgden Junction, Deseret 
News, and Salt Wake Herald were intro- 
duced to President Grant by Hon. 
George Q. Cannon. On hisreturn from 
Salt fake City, while the train was being 
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shifted from the Central Pacific to the 
Union Pacific line, President Grant 
asked a number of questions concerning 
the country and its resources in the 
neighborhood of Ogden, and appeared 
to be interested in the information 1m- 
parted in reply. 

D. H. Peery, Esq.,, Alderman Walter 
Thomson, and Counselor D. M. Stuart, 
went on a mission after the October 
general conference. 

Walter Thomson went to Scotland, 
but, in consequence of poor health, was 
released to return home after an absence 
of about three months. 


1876. 


The Young Men’s Literary Associa- 
tion of Ogden in the beginning of the 
year reported itself favorably; said it 
had been in existence three winters, and 
instanced as the result of its work the 
improvement made in public speaking 
by the young men of Ogden. 

This society commenced its existence 
in 1873, under the auspices of Apostle 
F. D. Richards, Mayor Herrick, Joseph 
Stanford, J. A. West, F. S. Richards, 
and other patrons of education for the 
young men, while the ladies’ side of 
this educational movement was started 
by Mrs. Jane Richards and her aides. 
The object of the movement was the 
improvement in the culture of the young 
men and ladies. Lectures were deliv- 
ered by F. S. Richards, C. W. Penrose, 
T. Wallace, F. D, Richards, Joseph Stan- 
ford, Jane S. Richards, Harriet Brown, 
Sarah Herrick, Eliza R. Snow, Zina D. 
Young, and others, besides several lit- 
erary gentlemen and lawyers from Salt 
Lake City and the academies, among 
whom was professor Karl G. Maeser. 
The city council, in the month of Jan- 
uary, revised its standing committees as 
follows: 

On municipal laws-—W. Thomson, D. 
Moore, I. Canfield ; on water supply—D. 
Moore,- F. A. Brown, J. Stanford ; on 
revision—W, Thomson, C. W. Penrose, 
F. A. Brown; on streets, I. Canfield, J. 
Parry, J. Stanford; on claims—-C, W. 
Penrose, F. A. Brown, J. Stanford; on 
public works—D.M oore, I. Canfield, W. 
Thomson; on public buildings—J. Stan- 
qord;..D: Moore, J. Parry; on public 
grounds—J. Parry, W. Thomson, I. Can- 
field; on fire department—F. A. Brown, 


! D. Moore, J. Parry ; on sanitary regula- 
| tions—I. Canfield, Joseph Stanford, C. 
| W. Penrose. 


In April Walter Thomson was ap- 


| pointed assessor and coilector of the city 


for the year 1876. ; 

Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, ar- 
rived in Ogden on his way home. ; 

The month of May commenced with 
a new directory of the Ogden Iron Man- 
ufacturing Company. The Utah direc- 
tors were, Joseph R, Walker, C. W. 
Bennett, George M. Scott, Fred. Zeimer, 
Chas. Woodmansee, and Geo. T. Brown. 

The marked event of this year was the 
grand Centennial celebration, which, in 
behalf of Utah, was held at Ogden. 
From all directions thousands of visitors 
poured into the Junction City by special 
trains. Among those who came from 
Salt Lake City were Governor Emery 
and the orator of the day, C. W. Ben- 
nett, Esq. The societies and trades 
walked, illustrating their guilds and 
crafts, and Mormon and Gentile orators 
vied with each other to give a sonorous 
eloquence to celebrate the first century 
of our nation’s birth. 

There was also a grand celebration 
this year of our Pioneer’s day, at Kay’s 
Grove. It wasa great gathering of the 
old people; Hon, F. D. Richards was 
the orator of the day. 

This year at the August election the 
People’s Party received a lesson which 
is of great political and historical value. 
The opposition was particularly active in 
electioneering matters, and on the de- 
cisive day brought a mixed ticket into 
the field, which, in appearance and 
heading, was a counterpart of the Peo- 
ple’s Ticket. This ‘‘revised”’ ticket was 
largely voted—by the opposition from 
choice and by some of the People from 
misapprehension. In its editorial col- 
umns the /uzction said : 

‘¢The election is over and the Peo- 
ple’s ticket is elected by a considerable 
majority. * * * In springing the 
opposition ticket upon the field it was 
improper to call it the People’s ticket, 
and arranging and printing it with the 
same title and in similar form as the 
People’s ticket, indicating a desire to 
deceive. * * * We do not blame 
those whose faith, interests, and ob- 
jects are not in common with the 
Mormon people for trying to carry 
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measures favorable to their project. So 
long as they act fairly and honorably in 
their efforts they are entitled to credit 
_ for their persistence, unity and earnest- 
ness. But we do blame those of the 
Mormon people who join with them in 
opposing that which their own delegates 
have agreed upon. We consider it 
wrong in principle and ruinous in 
policy. ‘Some time we will put our 
man forward and carry the day.’ Such 
were the remarks made by several non- 
Mormons who were active in the opposi- 
tion on Monday last.’’ 

In the local columns we find the fol- 
lowing election items: 

‘Energetic. — The opposition men 
worked like beavers yesterday, and 
drummed up voters in every part of the 
town, to vote their ticket. Their energy 
and zeal are worthy the imitation of a 
good many of the ‘‘straight”’ party, 
some of whom, however, cannot be sur- 
passed in any party for good, faithful, 
hard work. 

The ladies, God bless them, deserve 
credit for their active contribution to 
the success of the People’s ticket.” 


ELECTION RETURNS. 


People’s. Revised. 

Ogden, - - - - a 309 348 
North Ogden, - - - 58 35 
Lynne, - - - - - 62 20 
Riverdale, - = - - 4 39 
West.Weber, - - - 30 29 
Plain City, - - - 79 20 
Harrisville, - - - IOI 3 
Hooper City, - - - 53 23 
Slaterville, — - - - - pe) 24 
Easton, - - - - 13 13 
Eden, - - - - - 51 fo) 
Huntsville, - - - - 78 2 

917 562 


These returns show that Ogden was 
the battle field, and the fact that there is 
only twenty-one votes difference in the 
results of the entire city is a marked his- 
torical proof of what Editor Penrose 
suggested—namely, that to divide the 
People’s party into two sides was a ruin- 
ous policy. 

The city council, while anxious for 
the success of the Ogden Iron Works, 
refused to appropriate any more means, 
having already advanced $2,500 to the 
company. 

A meeting of the Mammoth Coal 
Company was held at Ogden early in 
October. 


Small pox afflicted the city this month. 

Early in November the central com- 
mittee of the People’s Party of Weber 
County issued a circular to the electors 
of Weber County, urging them to duty 
at the coming general election. 

Ogden gave Cannon 454 votes; Bas- 
kin, 144; Weber County, for Cannon, 
1356; for Baskin, 200. 

In the city council, December 22d, 
1876, Alderman F. A. Brown in the 
the chair, the following was read: 


** To the City Council of Ogden City: 


‘* GENTLEMEN—Herewith I tender my 
resignation as mayor of Ogden City. 
Hoping this will meet your approval, I 
am as ever, 

Your obedient servant, 
LESTER J. HERRICK, 


A committee of three— Councilors 
Penrose, Parry and Stanford—was ap- 
pointed by the chair to wait upon the 
mayor and express to him the deep re- 
gret of the council for this unexpected 
action, and to ascertain his reasons 
therefor. The reasons he assigned to 
the inquiries of the committee was a de- 
sire to retire from public service regard- 
ing the mayoralty. 


1877. 

At the beginning of this year the fearful 
scourge, the smail pox, which had rav- 
aged the city had subsided, 

The resignation of Mayor Herrick was 
accepted at the first municipal meeting 
of the vear, January 5th, the resignation 
to take effect on the 15th of that month. 

The municipal election, held in Ogden 
City, February 12th, 1877, returned: 
Mayor, Lorin Farr; aldermen, Walter 
Thomson, F. A. Brown, John Reeve, 
F. A. Miller; councilors, C, W. Penrose, 
Robert McQuarrie, Job vag ters Joseph 
Parry, Barnard White. 

In May the Ogden Publishing Com- 
pany sold out to Richard Balantyne, 
Esq., of Ogden, who assumed control of 
the Junction business. Editor Penrose 
published his valedictory. 

A three days’ conference was held at 
Ogden in May. 

On the rtth of June Walter Thomson 
died of heart disease. He was for years 
one of Ogden’s most prominent men. 
He had served as clerk of the county, 
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and repeatedly as a councilor and alder- 
man of the city, being elected to the 
council as early as 1861. He was one of 
the founders of the Ogden Junction, and 
its business manager. He was also tith- 
ing clerk of the Weber Stake almost 
from its earliest organization up to his 
appointment on a mission to Europe. 

In July another fire occurred, consum- 
ing a large portion of the business quar- 
ter of Main Street. . The loss was about 
$17,000, sustained principally by Messrs. 
Gale and Boyle. 

The 24th of July was grandly cele- 
brated in Ogden. A People’s county 
convention was called by the People’s 
central committee of Weber County to 
prepare for the August election. The 
returns of that election were: For se- 
lectman, Lester J. Herrick; recorder, 
Joseph Stanford ; superintendent of dis- 
trict schools, L. F. Monch; surveyor, 
David Jenkins. Ogden Precinct— for 
justice of the peace, C. F. Middleton ; 
constable, William H. Clark. 

On the 29th of August, at one minute 
past four o’clock in the afternoon, Presi- 
dent Brigham Young died. Ogden was 
immediately put in mourning. Apostle 
F. D. Richards had gone to Salt Lake 
several days previous, to watch the ex- 
piring life of the great founder of Utah. 


1878. 


On the roth of January, the following 
interesting history of the Young Men’s 
Mutual Improvement Association of 
Weber County was addressed to G, F. 
Gibbs, corresponding secretary of the 
institution : 


‘* Elder George F. Gibbs, 
Corresponding Secretary etc., etc. 


‘Dear Brother:—Pursuant to request 
contained in ‘an address of the Central 
Committee of the Young Men’s Mutual 
Improvement Associations,’ etc., I would 
now inform you that on Sunday, the 2oth 
day of April, A. D. 1873, about a dozen 
young persons, men, met at my house 
for the purpose of taking into consider- 
ation the importance of organizing our 
young men into asociety for their mutual 
improvement, President George Q. Can- 
non met with usand an organization was 
determined upon. Sundry rules were 
adopted, meetings were held weekly and 


a light assessment, by mutual consent, | 


conveniently bore the necessary expenses 
for the first season. 

‘¢In order to more freely extend the 
benefits of the society, and induce 
accessions to its numbers the constitu- 
tion was modified and only such rules 
adopted as appeared necessary to con- 
duct meetings in an orderly manner, and 
its numbers were greatly increased, 
including several not more than ten 
years of age. With increase of num- 
bers came increasing interest until our 
City Hall, the usual place of meeting, 
was regularly well filled on each Wed- 


| nesday evening. 


«« Feeling a deep.interest in the success 
of this new movement I retained the 
presiding charge of the association, and 
have attended every meeting when able 
to be present. 

‘‘T find the interest in these meetings 
has extended to all parts of the city, and 
to all the larger settlements of our county 
where societies are now organized, and 
avery marked improvement is noticed 
in the general inclinations, aims and de- 
portment of our ydung people. While 
this was in progress Mrs. Jane S. Rich- 
ards commenced to get the young ladies 
and girls together and to speak to them 
and they to speak to each other, with 
such success that Sister Eliza R. Snow 
and other distinguished ladies came from 
Salt Lake City, organized and held 
meetings from time to time, with them, 
which extended and intensified the in- 
terest, ull the young men wrote Sister 
Snow, to permit them to meet with the 
young ladies and listen to an address 
from her, which she cheerfully consented 
to, and had the City Hall crowded to its 
utmost capacity with attentive listeners. 

“<The result of this new departure has 
been greatly to increase the already deep 
interest of both brethren and sisters in 
their joint meetings, which have been 
kept up weekly without intermission 
until interrupted by the presence of the 
small pox since about last October Con- 
ference. 

_ “To render the meetings sufficiently 
interesting and instructive has been my 
constant concern, and in this we have 
realized more than we dared to expect. 
soon a door of utterance seemed to open 
generally and directly, one after another, 
testified they had obtained a witness of 
the Spirit that this was the work of God. 
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The gifts of the Spirit were manifest and 
thus a joy and strength was infused into 
the meetings that was abiding and sincere. 
The young: people looked forward from 
one meeting to another with anticipations 
of pleasure and delight, while the associ- 
ations of the sexes in this way has served 
to exalt the standard of morality among 
them and to dignify their general deport- 
ment towards each other. 

“*At times I have given out that certain 
ones would treat upon given subjects, 
and have found that efforts so made were 
often worthy of older heads and more 
experienced minds. Again to give a 
profitable variation and to call out the 
latent gifts, I have nominated and had 
voted in one and another to preside for 
the evening; this has put them upon 
their best metal, and several have done 
themselves great credit in the experi- 
ment. I have interspersed the whole 
with occasional lectures from our best 
minds at home as well as from other 
places. 

“‘T need not enumerate the changes 
and variations that Mrs. Richards and I 
have adopted to cultivate a healthy and 
growing interest and which: has been so 
far more successful than our most san- 
guine expectations, insomuch that during 
the last summer the meetings were con- 
tinued without cessation each week. 

‘¢ For anumber of years there has been 
an ‘Qgden City Library Association’ 
known only by name, and which has a 
collection of about two hundred volumes 
towards a library. Iam in hopes to see 
our young people utilize this collection 
as a basis of a creditable library. 

««The Association has kept record of 
its proceedings, but its present secretary, 
Miss Mattie Brown, is now absent at the 
city in school, which is the reason why 
I forward this report although I am un- 
able to give precisely the number of its 
members. ‘There are not less than one 
hundred names enrolled, though not 
more than seventy-five are regular atten- 
dants, some have to be absent at their 
work in the canyons, others on the lines 
of railway, while some are marrying and 
moving away, and others are being added 
by emigration and growth among us. 

‘¢ After the cessation of the small pox 
in 1877, the meetings of the Associa- 
tions were renewed, Mrs. Richards and 
myself keeping charge of them until 


after the organization of the Webei 
Stake of Zion, when on the 15th of 
June, 1877, the ‘Young Men’s Mutual 
Improvement Association’ was more 
fully organized by a full set of officers. 

Franklin D, Richards.’ 


The following were the officers: Jos. 
A. West, president; David Kay, first 
counselor, Moroni Poulter, second coun- 
selor; Ephraim T, Myers, recording 
secretary; Robert P. Harris, correspond- 
ing secretary ; Willard Farr, treasurer; 
William James, librarian, : 


The society continued to hold its 
meetings regularly once a. week, in the 
City Hall. It had engaged such prom- 
inent men as Hon. Thos. Fitch, Col. 
Akers, Judge Hagan, Apostle Orson 
Pratt, Hon. Moses Thatcher, Charles W. 
Penrose, Karl G. Maeser, David M. 
Stuart, Wm. W. Burton, Jos. Stanford, 
Franklin S. Richards, Thos. H. Hadley 
and others to lecture to them on various 
interesting subjects. 


In the beginning of this year Fourth 
Street assumed quitea business appear- 
ance. But a few months before this 
street contained but one or two business 
houses, had no plank sidewalks, and but 
little else to distinguish it from any other 
street of the city unfrequented by busi- 
ness. It could now boast of some 
twelve or fourteen business establish- 
ments. 


The new post’ office, the bank of 
Harkness & Co., the McNutt store and 
the Opera House were among the princi- 
pal of these buildings which gave Fourth 
Sireet thissenercetic ‘start, o Mt. nl. hs 
Adams’ new building soon followed. 


A Catholic fair was held in the in- 
terest of that society for educational 
purposes. 


The title to the property known as 
‘*The Ogden House’) passed into the 
hands of J. E. Doolyi:& Co., bankers 
of this city. ‘‘It is their purpose,”’ 
said the /unction, ‘‘to erect an elegant 
banking house on the corner and another 
fine mercantile house on the south. And 
so Ogden grows on every hand, our 
enterprising citizens being determined 
to make it the great business centre of 
the Territory.’’ 

In February the Ogden attorneys 
moved in’ the matter of obtaining one 
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or more sessions per annum of the Third 
District Court for this city. 

A meeting of the miners of Ogden 
City, North Ogden and Huntsville was 
held on the 2oth of February. 

The Ogden Iron Works was again the 
prevailing subject of public interest. 
The company, under the superintendence 
of the Messrs. Case, was erecting their 
buildings, making great improvements 
in their blast furnaces, and putting in 
‘their machinery. 

In May the telephone system was well 
established, telephones connecting the 
offices and dwellings of most of the 
business men. 

The corner stone of the Catholic Con- 
vent school was laid, with due cere- 
monies, on Sunday evening, July 14th. 
The musical exercises were under the 
direction of Miss R. Devoto, of St. 
Mary’s Acadamy, Sait Lake; the dis- 
course was delivered by Father Scanlan. 

Primaries were called for the Weber 
County election in August. There was 
no opposition. The ticket stood sub- 
stantially as before. 

Fred Keisel commenced building on 
Fourth Street, and Farr’s storehouse was 
commenced about the same time. The 
city was greatly improving in its busi- 
ness portions. Mr. Joseph Stanford 
opened in the Dooly Block. 

In the November election of the 
county, there was an unusual apathy 
manifested by the People’s party, and no 
Opposition. 

At the Priesthood meeting of Decem- 
ber 7th, where President John Taylor 
and Elders Joseph F. Smith and Moses 
Thatcher were present, among other 
business transactions, the City of Ogden 
was re-districted for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses as follows: All that portion of the 
town lying east of the bluff and north 
of Eighth Street to constitute one ward 
(Fourth), all south of Eighth Street one 
ward (First), and all lying between 
Eighth Street and Ogden River to be 
divided into two wards by Fourth Street 
(the southern portion the Second, the 
northern the Third ward). 

About December 11th, the large cen- 
tral room on the ground floor of the 
County Courthouse was fitted up for the 
District Court—then the Third. 

The Junction of December 12, pub- 
lishes a report by L. F. Monch, superin- 


| presented with 


tendent of district schools of Weber 
County, which gives the following statis- 
tics for 1878: school population, 2,892, 
an increase of 16 per cent. over last 
year; enrollment 2,205, increase over 
jast report 411, or 87 per cent. of school 
population enrolled. The amount paid 
to teachers was $7,731-05 (in 1878, 


$6,262.05). Number of days taught 
school, 156. Number of teachers, 42 
(35)- 


This year, also, the fine Catholic 
School on corner of Sixth and Main 
Streets, a large three-story building, was 
completed and occupied. 

On December 11th the /unction agi- 
tated the question of a system of street 
railways. 

December 12th, about 8 o’clock P. M., 
the Mound Fort schoolhouse took fire 
and was destroyed in a short time, as 
were some sheds, stacks, and barns in 
the immediate neighborhood, the scarcity 
of water rendering the efforts of the fire 
brigade inoperative and futile. Damage 
$3,000. 

In its issue of December 17th the 
Junction advocated a race course for 
Ogden City. 

On December 17th C. C. Richards was 
the appointment and 
received his commission as deputy clerk 


of the Third District Court. 


1879. 

On January 15th the Ogden /unction 
gave another instance of its progressive 
spirit by calling for the electric light— 
which call took over three years to be 
answered. 

On January 26th Mrs Daniel P. Wil- 
lms, of West Weber, was drowned in 
the Weber river, while crossing at the 
Farlane ford from West Weber to Slater- 
ville, in company with another lady and 
her husband. 

Thursday afternoon, as per previous 
announcement, the city convention for 
the nomination of municipal officers met, 
and after a somewhat turbulent session 
the following ticket was settled upon: 
Mayor, L. J. Herrick; Aldermen, D. M. 
Stuart, C. F. Middleton, J. Stanford, 
Wm. B. Hutchins ; Councilors, E. Strat- 
ford, R. 58 Watson, R. McQuarrie, I. 
Canfield, W. W. Burton; Marshal, W. 
Brown; Recorder, Jas. Taylor; Assessor 
and Collector, Thos. D. Dee; Treasurer, 
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Aaron F, Farr. This—the People’s— 
ticket was elected on Monday, February 
11th, by an average of 690 votes against 
45 for the opposition. 

About this time, also, a petition was 
put in circulation (receiving a_ great 
many signatures) asking Weber County 
to buy the Ogden Canyon road and open 
it for the free use of the public. It was 
then owned by a company who were 
obliged to charge toll at such a high rate 
people traveling to and from Ogden 
Valley found such a tax burdensome. 
The petition was not acted upon at the 
time, but the intended object was real- 
ized afterwards. 

March 24th, will ever be a memorable 
day in the annuls of public improve- 
ments in the Junction City, because on 
that day the work of surveying the 
proper route for the sewer was com- 
menced under the direction of Joseph 
A. West. 

The Junction, on April 20th, advo- 
cated the establishment of a high-school 
or academy, a des¢deratum which was 
ultimately fulfilled in the erection of the 
Central School. 
is interesting to mention the gathering 
of representative men of Ogden City, 
which took place in the Court House, 
on Monday evening, April 2tst, to con- 
sider the best means of supplying the 
educational wants of the community. 
Hon. F. D. Richards was chairman and 
L. F. Monch, secretary of the meeting. 
Short speeches were delivered by the 
chairman, D. H. Peery, Joseph Stanford, 
Job Pingree, D. M. Stuart, L. F. Monch, 
Edwin Stratford, Thos. 
Lorin Farr, favoring the erection of a 
good, substantial central schoolhouse 
with a view to establishing a graded 
school. The sense of the meeting by a 
unanimous vote, was the approval of this 
project, and a committee was appointed, 
(L. F. Monch, C. F. Middleton and R. 
S. Watson,) to draft resolutions express- 
ing these views to the school trustees 
and to ask them to call a public meeting 
of the taxpayers when the matter could 
be properly discussed and legal action 
taken thereon. The resolution by this 
committee was duly drafted and pub- 
lished in the /unction of April 23rd. 
In pursuance to this resolution the 
trustees called a meeting of the tax- 
payers for May 6th, but on account of 


In this connection it 


Wallace, and — 


the slirn attendance the meeting was ad- 

journed one week, till May 13th, when 
trustee Stanford set forth the object of 
the meeting. Speeches were also made 
by Lorin Farr, A Ross, P. L. Anderson, 

J. Pingree, W. A. Wade, AD. Rogers, 
D. Alexander, and others. The motion 
of L. F. Monch that we assess a tax on 
the taxable property of this school district 
for the erection of a central schoolhouse 
was carried by 96 against 46. Lorin 
Farr’s motion to assess three-fourths of 
one per cent. was carried by a large ma- 
jority, and it was also resolved by an 
almost unamimous vote that the cost in 
the erection of the building referred to 
should not exceed $15,000. 

May 30th, the great excursion of del- 
egates of the National Sabbath School 
Convention (about 350 ladies and gen- 
tlemen) arrived from the East, ev route 
for the Pacific Coast. They were cor- 
dially received on the part of the Ter- 
ritory (Gov. Emery speaker) and Ogden 
City (Alderman Stanford spokesman.) 

In its issue of June roth, the Junction 
advocated the establishment of water 
works, a subject which commenced to 
occupy public attention and arouse in- 
creasing private discussion among bus- 
iness men and the citizens generally. 

At a meeting held June 8th, in the 
City Hall, the Ogden Driving Park and 
Fair Grounds Association was formed, 
which has erected one of the finest tracks 
in this western country—situated on the 
bench land in the north-east of the city. 

The month July records the erection 
of soap works, by Batchelder & Co., in 
Ogden. 

At about 11:30 P. M., July 21st, a 
storehouse on Fifth Street, belonging to 
W. G. Child, was burned down. 

In the evening of July 3tst, the re- 
mains of the late Joseph Standing, a 
Mormon missionary murdered by a mob 
in Georgia, July 21st, arrived in Ogden, 
where they were paid a fitting tribute of 
respect by large numbers of his mourn- 
ing co-religionists. 

The Fourth Ward Brass Band, Prof. 
John Fowler leader, was organized Au- 
gust r2th. . 

The city council, in its session of 
August 8th, took the question of the es- 
tablishment of water works vigorously 
in hand, thus laying the corner stone to 
that great public improvement which 
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has since developed into so beneficial 
and popular a system. 

On August 18th, the Catholic church 
on Fifth Street, narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion by fire. The blaze was discovered in 
time and subdued, leaving a damage of 
only $100, 

At to o’clock a. M., August 28th, the 
solemn ceremonies of laying the corner 
stone of the new Central Schoolhouse 
were held. Hon. F. D. Richards, as- 
sisted by the trustees and Superintendent 
L. F. Monch, laid the corner stone and 
afterwards offered up the dedicatory 
prayer, after which suitable addresses 
were made on the subject of education 
in general and its progress and develop- 
ment in Ogden by Joseph Stanford, L. 
F. Monch, Leo Haefeli, F. D. Richards, 
and D.M. Stuart; a large number of cit- 
izens witnessed the interesting services. 


At the close of August, L. B. Stephens 
made his exit from the Ogden Post 
Office; General Nathan Kimball suc- 
ceeding him, who held this office till 
February, 1883, when he was superseded 
by E. A. Littlefield, editor and publisher 
of the P2/ot. 

October 6th, a fire at the depot des- 
troyed over $6,000 worth of buildings 
and merchandise in the storehouse and 
extra sleeping rooms of M. H. Beardsley, 
opposite the Union Depot Hotel. © 

October 30th, General Grant and wife 
passed through Ogden; Gov. Emery de- 
livered an address of welcome. 

November 21st, formal and_ festive 
opening of the Ogden Driving Park. 


188o. 


January 29th a joint committee of the 
county, city, and canals located the spot 
for the new bridge across the Weber, 
west of the depot. 

February 3d Thomas Heninger was 
arrested on an indictment for bigamy 
found by the grand jury of the Third 
District Court, November, 1879. He 
was taken to Salt Lake City, next 
morning, and was accompanied by 
Richards & Williams, his counsel. 

February 19th Dr. McKenzie started 
the temperance movement in Ogden 
City by.an address in Union Opera 
House. A reform club was founded 
which fell to pieces after a few months 
duration, the temperance cause, so- 


called, being subsequently resuscitated 
by the establishment of a Good Templar 
lodge. é : 

February zoth the bill attaching the 
northern counties to the Second District 
and making Ogden the seat of the new 
First District with two terms a year, 
became a law. 

February 29th, Governor 
meets with a formal reception. 

March st, the Daily Junction changed 
into an evening paper. 

March ist, the residence of D. M. 
Stuart, on Fourth Street about four and 
one-half blocks from Main, was destroyed 
by fire. Estimated loss, $2,500. 

March sth, the city council accepted 
the resignation of R. S. Watson as a 
member of that body and tendered him 
a vote of thanks. Mr. Watson was given 
a complementary supper by a number of 
prominent citizens and other friends, in 
the Continental Hotel, on the evening 
of the gth. 

March 13, the Rustler dies. 

March 22d, the ground was cleared for 
the new building of Z. C. M. I. 

April 3, a gold watch and chain was 
presented to Ex-Governor Emery as a 
testimonial of the respect of citizens of 
Ogden, regardless of party. The pleasant 
affair came off in the Court House. 

April r2th the taxpayers of the First 
District voted a tax of three-fourths of 
one per cent. to raise the amount neces- 
sary to finish the Central schoolhouse, 
and run the public schools in general. 

At the August election the vote in 
Weber County was 1,170, nearly unani- 
mous for the People’s ticket. 

August roth a monthly meeting of tax- 
payers of the first school district decided 
in favor of selling the old Second Ward 
schoolhouse, and authorizes the trustees 
to place a heating apparatus, at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,700, into the Central 
schoolbouse. 

September 5th, President R. B. Hayes 
and party arrived in Ogden, from the 
Kast. 

September 26th, the dedication of the 
Central schoolhouse took place; R. Bal- 
lantyne, in behalf of the trustees, after 
thanking the distinguished visitors from 
Salt _Lake City, gave notice that the 
public schools of the district would 
begin next day. 


November 2d, Ogden City gives Geo. 


Murray 
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Q. Cannon 656 votes for Delegate to 
Congress, Campbell, 58. 

November 12, the city council passed 
a resolution that ‘‘the Brush electric 
light be adopted on the conditions pro- 
posed by Mr. Ruthrauff.”’ 

The new bridge over the Weber River 
was formally opened on November 27th. 
This structure, a double track wagon 
bridge which spans the turbulent waters 
of the Weber River at this point, was 
built by contractors Hammond & Doyle 
for rock work on the massive abutments, 
and D. Moore for bridge proper, which 
was constructed of heavy timbers and 
iron rods. The expense of the erection 
of this bridge, as well as that of the 
Ogden bridge, built about four years 
previously, was borne equally between 
the county and city. 

The official number of registered 
voters in Weber County this year was 
2,779 (1473 males and 1,306 females). 
Ogden has 1,168 (602 males, 566 
females). 


T88r. 


The new building of Z. C. M. I. was 
dedicated on the 4th of February ; Presi- 
dent John Taylor, Joseph F. Smith, F. 
D. Richards, Horace S. Eldredge, Wm. 
jennings, LD: H:. Peery, D-*O.-Calder, 
and Lorin Farr attended the ceremonies. 

At the municipal election held on the 
14th of Februaty, there was no opposi- 
tion ticket in the field. 

February 16th witnessed the last issue of 
the Ogden Function after a little more 
than eleven years’ existence. The /unc- 
tion was commenced January rst, 1870, 
John Nicholson taking temporary charge 
till January toth, when C. W. Penrose 
took hold; F. D. Richards editor, James 
McGaw business manager. After a year 
C. W. Penrose’s name was placed at the 
head of the columns. In a few months 
he took entire charge of the business, as 
well as editorship, and before two years 
had expired the Junction had grown to 
be a daily as well as a semi-weekly under 
his management. In 1875, Edwin Strat- 
ford was made business manager, which 
position he filled for a year, and then 
Walter Thomson run the bnsiness for 
another year, when R. Ballantyne bought 
the concern, and subsequently it passed 
under the management of a stock com- 
pany, with Joseph A. West as business 

8B 


manager. It is due to Penrose to say 
that he was principal in establishing 
journalism in Northern Utah, and to the 
Junction itself to say that it did much to 
promote the prosperity of the city. 
Shortly after the death of the -/unction, 
the Ogden Daily Pilot, by E. A. Lit- 
tlefield, former proprietor of the Elko 
Post, was started, which held the jour- 
nalistic field in Ogden alone until May 
2d, when the Daily Ogden Aerald 
made its debut, with Mr. John Nichol- 
son editor, and Mr. Leo Haefeli city 
editor; E. H. Anderson business mana- 
ger. It ran under this editorial manage- 
ment until October rst, 1881, when Mr. 
Nicholson removed to Salt Lake City 
and took a position on the editorial staff 
of the Deseret Mews, and the Ogden 
FTerald passed into the editorial hands 
of Joseph Hall and Leo Haefeli. 


On March 26th a large fire occurred 
at the freight offices of the U. P. and 
C. P. depots; the losses on buildings 
and freights were placed between 
$150,000 and $200,000. 

In the latter part of April the Ogden 
Vinegar works, then owned by Frank 
Rother, were burned down. ‘They have 
since been re-built, and are now owned 
by Orth Bros. 


On the i1th of May the Ogden 
Electric Light Company was incorpor- 
ated, with David F. Walker, president, 
James Horrocks, vice-president, G. S, 
Erb, secretary, and H. Schwabe, assist- 
ant secretary. 

On the 19th the city became a party 
to the Ogden Water Company, taking 
the controlling interest in the stock. 
The company at once set to work to de- 
velop the system, which was successfully 
operated, and the main line, from about 
one and a half miles up the Ogden 
Canyon to the reservoir on Fourth 
Street, was completed by December, 
and distributing pipes had been laid 
along the principal stree ts of the city. 

The same day witnessed the first 
lighting of the electric light tower ; 
bands were out and the streets were 
crowded with people. The experiment 
was only partially successful. 


On the 27th*of May, W. G. Child, 
James Taylor and Thomas D. Dee were 
appointed and approved as members of 
the board of directors of the Ogden 
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Water Works Company, to represent the 
interests of the city. : 

June 20th, many of the stores were lit 
up by the electric light for the first time. 

June 21st there was an old folks’ ex- 
cursion from Salt Lake City. Presidents 
Tavlor, Cannon and Woodruff partici- 
pated; also Bishop Hunter and other 
veterans. 
gathered at Farr’s Grove. The recrea- 
tion was accompanied with singing, 
feasting, dancing and speeches. It was 
the finest affair of the kind ever held in 
the Territory. 

June 6th the quarterly conference of 
the Relief societies of Weber Stake met 
at the Ogden Tabernacle, at 10 A. M., 
Sister Jane Richards, presiding ; Sisters 
Eliza R. Snow, president of the consoli- 
dated relief societies, and Emeline B. 
Wells, editor of the Woman's Exponent, 
and many of the officers of the branch 
societies of Weber County were present, 
the next day the quarterly conference of 
the Young Ladies’ Mutual Improvement 
Associations of the county was held ; and 
on the following the quarterly conference 
of the Primary associations of Weber 
Stake. 

The following, relative to a cavalry 
parade to celebrate the Fourth of July of 
this year, will give subject for quite a 
suggestive page of Utah history: 


To Governor EB. A. Murray, 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 


Sir:—Under the auspices of the city council and 
the direction of the central committee, without dis- 
tinction of political parties or religious creeds, it is 
intended to celebrate the Independence Day of our 
Nation, here, and it has been suggested that a 
cavalry company would add interest to the occasion, 
but might conflict with some Executive order, we 
were appointed by a meeting of the various com- 
mittees, assembled by a call from the executive 
committee, to ascertain from your Excellency if 
there were any objections or known reasons why 
there should not be such a parade. You will confer 
a favor on us and those we represent by an imme- 
diate reply. : 

With high regard, 
R. K. WILLIAMS, 
A, S. CONDON, 
M. H, BEARDSLEY, 


- Committee. 


The Governor’s reply: 


To the Hon. R. K. Williams, Dr. Cordon ard M. 
HT, Beardsley, Esqs. 
P Gentlemen:—Vour letter of the oth instant (June) 
is received, in which you state that the people of your 
good city are arranging for a celebration of Inde- 
pendence Day, and that it had been suggested that 
a cavalry company would add interest to the occa- 
sion, but that it might conflict with some Executive 


About five thousand people: 


orders previously promulgated, and that your com- 
mittee were instructed to advise with me, etc. The 
orders of my predecessors, as to the militia, are yet 
in effect, the same necessity of their promulgation 
existing. If there was an available company or 
battallion at hand, I should be pleased to issue the 
necessary orders for it to join in the ceremonies of 
the day. There is no authority under the law for 
the Governor to authorize the organization of the 
cavalry company you suggest. 

Sincerely wishing you may have a successful and 
happy celebration, towards which I should be glad 
to contribute anything in my power officially or 
personally, I remain gentlemen, 

Most respectfully, 
ELI H. MURRAY. 


The logic of this refusal of his Excel- 
lency should signify that ‘‘¢here zs no 
authority under the law for the Governor” 
to either organize or disorganize the 
militia of a State or Territory. 

On the zd of July, appeared 
following 


the 


PROCLAMATION: 


Whereas, a great calamity has befallen the Nation, 
its Chief Magistrate, President Garfield, having 
been wounded (supposed to be mortally) and pros- 
trated by the bullet of the assassin; and 

Whereas, the citizens of ‘Ogden City had pre- 
viously arranged for a celebration of Independence 
Day, 

Be it known that I, Lester J. Herrick, by virtue 
of my office as Mayor of Ogden City, do advise the 
citizens of said city to refrain from all festivities on 
the Fourth of July, 1881, the ro5th anniversary of 
the Independence of the United States, from defer- 
ence and respect to the President; that all places of 
business be closed on that day, and the proprietors 
of all places wherein intoxicating liquors are sold 
are hereby forbidden to open the same on the 
fourth day of July, r88r. 

iL. Js HERRICK: 
Mayor of Ogden City, 
Utah Territory, U.S. A. 
July 2d, A. D. 1881. 


To the various sub-committees and the public 
generally who are interested in the celebration of 
the Fourth of July: 

A meeting will be held in the Court House this 
evening at half past eight P. M., when the subject of 
our postponing the celebration of Independence 
Day will be considered. 

On behalf of Central Committee, 

JOSEPH STANFORD, 
J. M. LANGSDORYE. 


A circular was also sent to Mayor 
Herrick, signed by Presidents John Tay- 
lor, George Q. Cannon and_ Joseph F. 


| Smith, recommending the suspension of 


the celebration throughout, the Territory, 
expressive of the National mourning. 

At a later date the central committee 
of Ogden gave notice of a meeting for 
the purpose of returning all moneys 
which had been subscribed for the cele- 
bration of the Fourth. 
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It was finally, however, concluded by 
the various committees and the citizens 
of Ogden generally to holda grand cele- 
bration of the Fourth and Twenty-fourth 
of July combined. The celebration came 
off in Lester Park on the 24th, and the 
Ogden Herald headed its very elaborate 
description of the scene and the occa- 
sion—‘‘ A Ghorious Gala Day in Ogden 
History.” 

At the August general election, Lorin 


Farr and D. H. Peery were returned as * 
representatives to the Legislative Assem- | 


bly for Weber County. Weber County 
officers: selectman, G, P. Taylor; county 
recorder, C. C. Richards; superinten- 
dent of district schools,-L. F. Monch. 


1882. 


In this year Ogden put on quite a new 
appearance. Architecturally, insome of 
its features, it rivalled Salt Lake City. 
The Broom Hotel rose on the corner 
where there has been so long a row of 
little shops which gave an insignificant 
appearance to the business part of the 
city, but where stands now the finest 
hotel between Omaha and San Francisco. 
A number of other buildings of grand pre- 
tensions were erected on Main and Fifth 
Streets. During the spring and summer 
the busy workmen gave life and bustle to 


these streets, and Ogden in a year’ 


seemed to advance a decade. But 
Ogden’s great historical mark of the 
year was made in the political campaign 
of our Territory, which opened a new 
era in Utah politics. She gave a fore- 
most account of herself in the conven- 
tion of the People’s party held in Salt 
Lake City in October. The Weber 
delegation held quite a controlling politi- 
cal influence on that occasion, just as 
Ogden did in the subsequent campaign. 
The delegation consisted of F. S. Rich- 
ards, Judge R. K. Williams, Joseph 
Stanford, L. W. Shurtliff and N. Tanner. 

The convention opened with Judge 
Williams as temporary chairman ; in the 
whole business of the convention this 
delegation took a most active part, and 
when the balloting came for delegate to 
Congress, F. S. Richards was the first 
nominated. He, however, declined and 
himself nominated the Hon. John T. 
Caine. Thus Weber County held this 
year the balance of power, and when the 
action came Ogden was made the great 


battle field for both parties. There the 
grand ratification throughout the Terri- 
tory began, and there the action, so far 
as the leaders were concerned, may be 
said to have ended in a splendid demon- 
stration on both sides, on the night of 
the 6th of November, previous to the 
casting of the votes of the citizens the 
next day. A full record of this cam- 
paign, and of the splendid demonstra- 
tions which took place at Ogden, giving 
almost a war-like noise and bustle to 
Utah history of the year 1882, may 
be found in the last number of this 
MAGAZINE. 


1883. 


The political action of 1882 found its 
resolution early this year in the munici- 
pal @ection. All through the late 
campaign for Delegate to Congress the 
Liberal party had their eye on the 
forthcoming Ogden City election in 
February, which was doubtless one of 
the principal reasons of that party 
making such splendid efforts to rival the 
People’s party in the Ogden demonstra- 
tions of the great campaign. None ex- 
pected that Judge Van Zile would carry 
the election throughout the Territory 
against John T. Caine, who marshalled 
“Young Mormondom’” and took the 
field, while the veteran founders of the 
Territory sat back in their easy chairs, 
confident of the result, notwithstanding 
their own disfranchisement; nor were 
the Liberal party much surprised that 
John T. Caine carried a majority over 
Van Zile nearly equal to the entire vote 
of the Hon. George Q. Cannon at the 
previous election. But it was quite pos- 
sible for the Liberal party to carry 
Ogden at the municipal election of 1883, 
and to this end they bent all their 
energies. Moreover, when the Feb- 
ruary election came, for a moment a 
seeming eruption in the People’s party 
enhanced the promise of victory for the 
Liberal party. Mayor Herrick and the 
men who had served in the city council 
were undoubtedly both popular and able 
men, but the Edmunds bill rendering it 
necessary for Mayor Herrick to retire, 
one division of the People’s party re- 
solved on an entirely new ticket for the 
Ogden City council. Effecting quite an 
unexpected coup a’ etfat at their pri- 
maries, this division sent a majority of 
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delegates to the nominating convention, 
and the new ticket was constructed with 
Hon, D. H. Peery for mayor ; aldermen: 
First Ward, E. Stratford, Second Ward, 
N. Tanner, Jr., Third Ward, Joseph 
Farr, Fourth Ward, F. A. Miller ; 
councilors: Samuel Horrocks, John Pin- 
cock, R. J. Taylor, Alfred Folker, John 
A. Boyle; recorder, Thomas J. Stephens ; 
treasurer, Robert McQuarrie.  Alder- 
man Stratford, who had served in the 
former council, was carried on the new 
ticket. During this preliminary action, 
the Liberal party were all alive with the 
hoped that a pronounced opposition 
_would develop itself in the People’s party, 
giving achance for acoalition. They 
realized that, without a split in the ranks 
of the majority, the Liberal cause could 
gain no victory. But however strong 
their wish and hope, disappointment 
was the final result. The fine tem- 
per and party patriotism of such men 
as Lester J. Herrick and Joseph Stan- 
ford took the People’s party safely 
through the crisis, which won the victory 
upon the new ticket. 


With the following from the Ogden 
Daily Herald of February 20th, we rest 
the history of the Junction City, consid- 
ering it a sufficient review of the past 
administration : 


Last evening, a number of prominent 

citizens of Ogden met to manifest the 
high appreciation in which they held the 
name of Hon. Lester J. Herrick, who 
has almost for a life-time discharged off- 
cial duties of manifold character with 
uniform ability, honesty and popularity. 
After a preliminary gathering ‘in the new 
City Building, the gentlemen of the 
party repaired to the residence of Mayor 
Herrick, whom they found in the midst 
of his family, agreeably surprised by the 
sudden descent of so many friends. 
_ After the company was cozily seated 
in one of the parlors, Alderman Joseph 
Stanford stepped forward and read the 
following testimonial which was the 
unanimous expression of all present. 


TESTIMONIAL 
To the Hon. Lester J. Herrick : 


Dear Sir.—As you are about to retire 
from the Mayorship of Ogden City, we 
would not do justice to our feelings to let 


the occasion pass without expressing an 
admiration of you for your public ser- 
vices. 

In your direct relations with the city 
council extending over a period of twenty 


| years, during which you filled every po- 


sition with ability and honor, especially 
in the capacity of mayor for a period of 
twelve years, you have always acted with 
dignity, and presided over the council, 
and administered in all the functions of 


‘this high office with wisdom and impar- 


tial judgment. ‘ 

Progress has marked your career, which 
is evidenced in the many substantial im- 
provements that have been made in our 
thriving city, particularly within the past 
four years, under your administration, 
and with the assistance of able associates. 
During this time we are happy to recog- 
nize as monuments of your enterprising 
public spirit the erection of a wagon 
bridge over the Ogden River; and one 
that has no equal in the West over the 
Weber River; one and a half miles of 
heavy rock wall underground drainage; 
the erection of the best jail in the Ter- 
ritory ; a city hospital; the Revised 
Code of City Ordinances; the grading 
and improvements of streets, involving 
an outlay of many thousands of dollars; 
and not the last nor least, the purchasing 
of Union Square at a nominal price, thus 
putting a quietus on a contention which 
had existed between opposing factions 
for years; the fencing of Lester Park; 
the investment of many thousands of dol- 
lars in assisting in the successful develop- 
ment of a system of water works, giving 
to the city, besides the many other ad- 
vantages, thirty-five hydrants for protec- 
tion against fires, and the whole of these 
marks of industrial enterprise is lit up 
by the adoption of the electric light, 
Ogden being the first city in the great 
West to+be illuminated by this, the 
greatest of all illuminators. 

Therefore, be it 

Resolved. 1st. That in your executive 
offices we have ever found in you a gen- 
tleman of unimpeachable character, of 
proven integrity, evidencing the ele- 
ments of liberality, benevolence, and 
progress, and extending equal rights and 
privileges to all men. 

2d. That in your retirement from 
office the city loses an able and efficient 
public servant. 
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3. hat you retire with the esteem, 
confidence, and best feeling of the gen- 
eral public, irrespective of creed, party, 
or race. 

4. That should at any time circum- 
stances, coupled with your own modest 
ambition to serve the public good, favor 
your return to office, you will find in us 
warm personal friends as advocates to 
make available your ability and talent. 

5th. That while we very much regret 
the loss our public affairs will for a season 
sustain through your retirement, we unit- 
edly wish you health, long life, peace, 
and prosperity, 
Joseph Stanford, 
J. M. Langsdorf, 
M. Buchmiller, 
WeiGs Child, 

L. W. Shurtliff, 
N. C. Flygare, 
D. M. Stuart, 

E. Stratford, 

R. K. Williams, 
|. Stevens, 
Aaron F. Farr, Alma Keyes, 

to. Voung, Wie. bof. Clair. 


QcGDEN City, U, T., Feb. 19, 1883- 


8. H. Higginbotham 
Wm. Van Dyke, 
Thos. D. Dee, 
Thos. Doxey, 
James Taylor, 

Jos. T. Johnson, 
Robt. McQuarrie, 
Be El Orth, 

C. A. H. McCauley, 
C. F. Middleton, 


As a substantial token of the appreci- 
ation of his numerous friends, Mayor 
Herrick was then presented witha costly 
tea set, after which Recorder James Tay- 
lor read an address, which was listened to 
with attention and received with great 
applause. 


LYNNE. 


1849. 


Lynne, a small settlement about two 
and one-half miles north of Ogden, in 
early times more generally known as 
Bingham Fort, was first settled in 1849 
by Captain James Brown, Esith Rice, 
George and Frederick Barker, Charles 
Burke and others. 

1850. 

Erastus Bingham, S. Perry, Charles A. 
Dana, I. N. Goodale, Charles Hubbard, 
and others located in the settlement. 
In December, E. Bingham was ordained 
bishop, Stephen Perry and Charles Hub- 
bard his counselors. 


1851. 


In order to irrigate the land designed 
to be brought under cultivation, water 
was brought out from Mill Creek by a 
small ditch cut under the supervision of 
I. N. Goodale. 


1852. 


A schoolhouse was built under the 
supervision of the trustees, I. N. Goodale 
and Henry Gibson. The main water 
sect was made by the people under the 
direction of I. N. Goodale, from Mill 
Creek. Other families located in the 
settlement. 


1853. 

The settlers commenced to build a 
fort wall as a protection against Indians, 
who were very numerous and disposed to 
be troublesome and hostile. 


1854. 

Wm. B. Hutchins and family, and 
several other families from Salt Lake 
City, located in the settlement in the 
fall. Crops were almost entirely de- 
stroyed by grasshoppers, scarcely suf- 
ficient being saved for the people to 
subsist upon until another harvest. A 
mild winter materially favored their 
destitute situation. 


1855. 

In the spring, work was resumed on 
the fort wall under the supervision of I. 
N. Goodale. It was designed to build it 
120x60 rods, 6 feet thick, and 12 feet 
high, but it was never entirely finished 
for the reason that in the fall of this 
year Presidents Young,. Kimball, and 
others, on a visit to the settlement, 
counseled the people to break up and 
move to Ogden, as Lynne was not con- 
sidered a fit or suitable place to build a 
large city. The greater portion of the 
people responded to the advice and 
moved to Ogden. The few families 
remaining were placed in charge of 
Elder Thomas Richardson, of Slaterville, 
R. E. Baird, Wm. B. Hutchings and 
John Laird acting as presiding teachers. 


1856. 


R. E. Baird and Isaac Allred took a 
prominent part in carrying out the work 
of reformation, a subject now in general 
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agitation throughout the Church in all 
the world, with a view to get the Saints 
to repent of their sins, their shortcom- 
ings and follies, and to live lives of vir- 
tue and integrity before the Lord, so 
that his blessing, prosperity and peace 
might be more abundantly manifest 
among the people of Zion. Grasshop- 
pers did considerable damage but a 
decided increase of grain saved over 
last year from these destructive insects. 


1857. 


Early this spring, the work of refor- 
mation having been taught during the 


winter, the most of the people were re- | 


baptized. All the able-bodied men were 
mustered into service in the militia, 
under General C. W. West, to assist in 
watching the invading forces ordered by 
the general government against the Mor- 
mons. The army had reached Ham’s 
Fork, in the vicinity of Fort Bridger. 
The determined defensive position taken 
by our militia in Echo Canyon, and by 
means of large scouting parties whose 
main object was to harrass, discourage 
and confuse, induced the army to camp 
for winter in the locality of Fort 
Bridger. Joseph Taylor, major, and 
Isaac Allred, captain of infantry com- 
panies from Weber County. Major Jos. 
Taylor and Captain W. R. R. Stowell 
were taken prisoners by their enemies. 


1858. 


Early in the spring the people of 
Lynne, being in harmony with the gen- 
eral spirit and feeling of the whole 
Church, took up their line of march for 
the southern country, leaving a detail of 
men to guard the homes and property or 
to destroy it by the lighted torch in the 
event of the hostile forces gaining the 
ascendency. Never was a people more 
determined to defend their rights and 
their religion againt a crusade inauger- 
ated by the very power and authoritv 
that should have extended protection; 
nay more, who should have rendered 
them aid and sympathy in their under- 
takings to convert the sterile desert 
wastes of these mountain regions into 
cultivated fields and farms and make 
happy homes for themselves and families, 
surrounded for neighbors by the hostile 
savages of the plains, a thousand miles 


from any other portion of earth’s culti- 
vated and civilized inhabitants. 

In the fall of the year the people re- 
turned to their homes, peace having 
been made between the army officers, 
the general government officials and 
President Brigham Young, with the other 
leading men of the Church and Terri- 
tory. 

A fair crop was gathered considering 
the circumstances, the home guard in 
charge having performed faithfully their 
duty towards the people. 


1860. 


One Thomas Virgo lived in the settle- 
ment. He had been injured in the coal 
mines in the old country, which appeared 
to weaken his mind as he advanced in 
years. He became very restless and 
noisy and troublesome to his neighbors, 
—at times a religious maniac. With this 
man, one Joseph Morris, used to work 
and lived in his house, for about a period 
of two years. Virgo’s influences seemed 
to affect Morris, who was disposed to 
solitude, retirement and prayer, spending 
the most of his time in this manner. 
He grew very indolent and indisposed 
to labor, and finally commenced to 
visit and talk among the people of his 
having received a revelation, (from the 
Lord) that he was raised up to represent 
Moses for the seventh time. He seemed 
in earnest in his belief, and really exer- 
cised considerable influence over many, 
by the supernatural powers that they 
experienced followed him and his teach- 
ings. In conversation with him, the 
best of minds could find that the power 
of the evil one was working with him 
for his destruction. Several otherwise 
good men yielded to this influence of 
darkness, and became followers of Morris. 
Bro. R. E. Baird, under the direction of 
President Thomas Richardson, advised 
him, for the peace and good order of the 
people, to leave the settlement; he took 
agreeably the advice and left for South 
Weber, where we will take up his adven- 
tures hereafter. 

The Settlement was re-organized and 
called the Fifth District of the Church in 
Weber County. Elder Ry i.) Baird, 
was appointed president; Josiah Parry and 
Lewis Hardy were appointed school 
‘Trustees. 
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186r. 


The trustees above referred to built a 
log school house. 


1863. 


Organized as a branch of the Church, 
with R. E. Baird, President; Daniel F. 
Thomas and James Field, his counselors. 


1864. 


A very prosperous year. Good crops 
gathered. All kinds of produce in good 
demand and at high prices Montana, 
north, mining interests developed ; gold 
placer diggings discovered in various 
parts, yield the miners very profitable 
returns for labor and capital invested, 
opening up good market for all kinds of 
provisions for the people in Northern 
Utah. Wheat bringing at different 
periods in the fall of this year from $4 
to $8 per bushel, and flour ranging from 
$12 to $16 per sack. 


1865. 


The people enjoyed good health and 
prosperity during this year; harvested 
good crops of grain. Nothing of special 
interest transpired. 


1866. 


The .government established a Post 
Office. and appointed Lewis Taft Post- 
master. 


1867. 
D. F. Thomas, James Field and L. 
Taft who had recently been elected 


school trustees built another school house. 


1868. ; 
April 23rd, a Female Relief Society 
organized by Bishop C. W. West, in- 
cluding the ladies of Merriottsville set- 
tlement ; Sister Ann Bickington was 
appointed President of the society. 


1869. 


A Young Men’s Lyceum for mutual 
improvement, organized by Robert Baird 
who presided over it, with James Harrop 
who acted as vice-president; Brother 
Taft’ secretary and treasurer. This 
society was formed with a view to bring 
the young men together for evening read- 
ing and general mental culture, and to 
gain an experience in public speaking. 


A co-operative mercantile company 
formed, capital subscribed, and W. T. 
Reed was appointed superintendent and 
salesman, 

The great ‘‘highway’’ or railroad 
across the continent is rapidly spreading 
its way in its course of construction both 
from East and West towards Utah. 
Elders Benson, Farr and West formed a 
company as contractors for a certain 
portion of the road west of this point. 
Elders Baird, Reed and Thomas take 
sub-contracts and employ a great many 
of the settlers. Government lands come 
into market by operations of the laws of 
Congress. The railroad grants of land 
by Congress are contributary to this event. 


1970. 

Messrs. Brand and McCord, Josephite 
missionaries from the States, visit and 
hold meetings in the settlement, and 
exercise quite an influence over tne 
minds of some brethern and sisters, per- 
sons, However, who had been more or 
less dissatisfied for some time previous, 
and readily disposed to favor any one 
who would enter into sympathy with 
them. The doctrine that the rule of the 
church belonged to the Smith family, 
and the repudiation of plural marriage 
in their church, as being no part of the 
mission, or practice of the Prophet 
Joseph, readily found support in the 
class of persons referred to, and several 
families joined the standard of the 
Josephites. 

In the course of events, David Smith, 
one of the sons of the Prophet Joseph, 
visited and preached in the settlement. 
Brother Baird invited David to preach 
in the school house, provided he would 
permit him to reply to his doctrines at 
the close of the meeting. David, how- 
ever, refused. 

A good harvest was gathered this year. 


1871. 

The people take up a greater area of 
land to cultivate. They extend their 
claims to lands which they had tempo- 
rarily abandoned some years previous, 
Lands in Utah came into market and 
patents generally are applied for at the 
land offices of the government. 


Tails 


A great many of the Josephites leave 
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for the States, they make a general move 
from Weber County to Council Bluffs, 
others of our own faith take their places, 
some by purchasing the lands and the 
improvements of these seceders. while 
others take up new claims on land that 
had been previously abandoned, being 
deemed of little value by the older 
settlers. Good crops raised, and a gen- 
eral time of health and prosperity. 


1873. 


Nothing special transpired, however, 
no record kept, and nothing that the 
mind of settlers can recall as worthy of 
notice further than a good crop of all 
kinds of vegetables and grain gathered. 


1874. 


The Young Men’s Mutual Improve- 
ment Association was reorganized on the 
29th of January, Peter L. Shurner ap- 
pointed president, and James Harrup, 
vice-president. 


1875. 


Several of the brethren formed a com- 
pany and bought a farm and went to 
raising broom corn for Scoville’s broom 
factory. 

On the 24th of August President Baird 
died, after an illness of nearly ten years. 
Brother Baird was a good, useful, faith- 
ful man, very much respected and loved 
by his little flock, and his death was 
lamented and felt by all who enjoyed the 
privilege of his acquaintance or who had 
listened to his counsels and instructions. 
On the 14th day of October, Daniel F. 
Thomas was appointed to fill the posi- 
tion made vacant by the death of 
Brother Baird. 


1876. 


Under the direction of the school 
trustees, Wm. B. Hutchins, F. A. Miller 
and Peter Christoffison, a brick school 
house is commenced to be built. 


1877. 

On March 15th, several Scandinavian 
brethren associated themselves together 
In a company to protect themselves 
in their farming interests against low 
prices of grain, it being their intention 
to hoid their produce until the markets 
demanded it at a fair valuation. Neils 


Paulson, J. E. Lundstrom and M. C. 
Jensen were elected directors, and Pee 
Shurner, secretary. : 

On the z9th of May a meeting was 
called by Apostles F. D. Richards and 
Erastus Snow, there was also present the 
Presidency of the Weber Stake, D. H. 
Peery, L. J. Herrick and C. F. Middle- 
ton. The object of the meeting was to 
carry out the instructions of the presi- 
dency of the Church in a thorough or- 
ganization of the orders of the Priest- 
hood. Lynne settlement was organized 
as a bishop’s ward of the Church, and 
Daniel F. Thomas ordained a bishop and 
appointed to preside. Wm. B. Hutchins 
and P, Christoffison were ordained to 
the bishopric as counselors to Bishop 
Thomas. These brethren, as officers, 
went to work and set the ward in order. 

On the zgth of Radtenibne: the differ- 
ent grades of the Lesser Priesthood 
were organized by President Peery and 
counselors, after ordaining several of 
the young men of the ward to offices in 
the lesser quorums of Priesthood. 

On the goth of December the new 
school house, a brick structure 24x40 feet, 
was dedicated, prayer offered by Coun- 
selor L. J. Herrick, speeches were deliv- 
ered congratulating the Saints on the 
energy and faith manifest by this substan- 
tial edifice, it being a credit to them and 
an evidence of the interest they feel in 
the education of their children, as well 
as having a desirable and comfortahle 
house in which to assemble for worship 
and for general instruction and improve- 
ment. The speakers on this occasion 
were Apostle F. D. Richards, Elders D. 
H. Peery, C. F. Middleton, F. S. Rich- 
ards,-L. F. Monch and D. M. Stuart. 
The building was erected at a cost of 
about $2,300; furniture, $300; total, 


$2 600, 
_ The codling moth appeared this season 
in the orchards doing considerable 


damage to fruits, particularly apples, 
otherwise a plentiful fruit season and an 
abundant harvest. 


1878. 


On the 5th of May the relief society 
was separated from the Marriotsville set- 
tlement, and a separate organization for 
the ward was effected with the following 
officers: Mary Bird, president; Susanna 
Empey and Stora Thomas, counselors : 


» 
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Amilda Crowley, secretary ; Bodel Chris- 
toffison, treasurer. 
The Scandinavian Co-operative Asso- 


‘ciation held their annual meeting and 


elected J. E. Lundstrom, president ; 
Niels Paulson, N, C. Jensen and C, An- 
derson, directors; Peter L. Shurner, 
secretary; R. Christoffison, treasurer. 
The associatoin was represented as being 
in a prosperous condition, 

During the past four years, up to the 
present writing, but little change has 
occurred in the settlement, it being eccle- 
siastically continued under the direction 
of the same officers. Good day and 
Sabbath schools have been in continuous 
session, under able instructors. The 
settlers have had good fruit seasons and 
gathered extensively from their orchards 
and farms; while their local interests 
have been represented in the Ogden city 
council by Alderman Wm. B. Hutchins. 
The settlement generally has enjoyed a 
time of peace and prosperity. 


PEAIN- CITY: 


Towards the latter part of March, 
1859, a number of families settled on a 
track of land west of Slaterville and 
north of Weber river; prominent among 
this number were Messrs. J. Spiers, J. S. 
Skeens, and D. Collet, from Lehi, and 
John Carver, trom Kaysville, a few from 
Salt Lake City. The snow at this time 
laid deep upon the ground, and every- 
thing looked forbidding and wore a 
gloomy aspect, but a determination was 
formed by the sturdy settlers, to hold 
their ground until winter disappeared. 
They were gratified after a month’s so- 
journ to see the snow disappear under 
the softening rays of the sun. <A town- 
site was laid off in blocks twenty-six 
rods square, and each block in four lots 
of one acre and nine rods each. A 
large field was also surveyed and fenced 
in—a joint enclosure. 

In the Month of May, 1859, President 
Lorin Farr and Bishop C. W. West 
visited the settlers, organized a branch 
of the church, appointed Elders Wm. 
W. Raymond, president ; Daniel Collet 
and Jeppa G. Folkman, his councilors ; 
J. Spiers, Secretary ; and designated the 
settlement—Plain City—a very appro- 

7 


priate name, for at this period the sage 
prairies and the distant mountains with 
a glimpse of the lake, formed the land- 
scape. 


An irrigation company was formed 
under the direction of the following 
officers: Joseph Skeens, watermaster; D. 
Collet, J. G. Folkman, assistants; and 
John Spiers, secretary. 


Work commenced on the 2gth of May, 
on the main ditch, the season set in in- 
tensely dry and before the water could 
be obtained, ail the small grain withered 
and perished. 


The object of the company was to 
bring the water from the Weber, below 
the confluence of the two rivers, the 
Ogden and Weber. It was found to be 
impracticable and abandoned, and the 
company succeeded in bringing it from 
the Ogden. A good rain fell in July, 
and the settlers succeeded in raising 
some corn and potatoes and other vege- 
tables. Quite often, however, they be- 
came discouraged and sought to improve 
their condition and prospects by moving 
to other settlements. Daniel Collet 
located in Cache Valley, and Elder John 
Carver was chosen to fill his place as one 
of the counselors to President William 
W. Raymond. 


1860. 


A proposition was made by the inhab- 
itants of Marriottsville for the people of 
Plain City to join them, and operate to- 
gether on one large ditch to bring out 
the water from the Ogden river and con- 
duct it a certain distance and then divide 
the stream at a point convenient for 
each settlement, and asthe main lowered 
affecting the supply, for each party to 
alternately send men to tighten the dam, 
that the volume of supply might not 
diminish. Through some misunder- 
standing the agreernent failed to have 
the desired effect, which resulted, at 
least, in the absolute loss of one-half the 
crops to Plain City. A common school 
district was organized and J, Spiers, A. 
Knight and Wm. Van Dyke, were chosen 
the trustees. A small school house was 
built this fall. 

A county precinct was organized with 
Abraham Brown justice of the peace; 
aud Wm. Geddes constable. 
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1861. 


The settlers went to work in early 
spring, brought out the water from the 
Ogden river above the Marriottsville 
dam, obtained a fair supply of water 
and asa consequence were privilged to 
gather a tolerable good crop from their 
farms; considerable rain fell during the 
fall and winter. The school-house roof 
being composed of lumber and dirt, was 
not proof against rain. It leaked so 
badly that school had to be abandoned. 


1862. 


Found a remedy for the evil, by 
putting a shingle roof upon the house, 
and had a good school taught through 
the summer. 

Considerable interest taken in plant- 
ing out orchards. 

The soil or land being well soaked 
with water the advantages of a good sup- 
ply for irrigating purposes, resulted in an 
excellent harvest to the settlers. 

At the Weber County agricultural fair 
held in the fall, Plain City had more 
premiums awarded them than any other 
settlement inthe county. 

A Sunday school organized with John 
Spiers, superintendent. 


1863. 


President Raymond was called and 
sent by the Church authorities on a mis- 
sion to Europe. Elder John Carver 
took the place of President Raymond. 
A good crop raised this season. 


1864. 


The Goverment department established 
a post office, with W. W. Maguire as 
postmaster. A good harvest this year. 
No changes in officers in the settlement 
and matters generally wore a tranquil 
and prosperous appearance. 


1865. 


An addition of twelve feet was made 
to the east end of the school-house, 
as it had become too small to accommo- 
date the children in attendance at school. 
A bridge was built over the Weber river, 
a short distance south of the settlement. 


1866. 


No changes occur in any of the 
officials or their positions in the settle- 


ment this year. A large portion of the 
grain crops destroyed by grasshoppers. 


1867. 


Elder W. W. Raymond returned from 


his European mission. 
Grasshoppers were quite troublesome. 


1868, 


In January, a female relief society was 
organized; Elmira Raymond, president ; 
settlement prosperous, fair crops were 
gathered, as also in 


1869. 

During this year a co-operative mer- 
cantile institution was organized with a 
paid up capital of $500; J. Spiers, presi- 
dent. The object of this institution was 
to enable the people to buy merchandise 
at a cheaper rate; and divide the profits 
derived by their business transactions 
among themselves—a very protective 
measure now generally being adopted, 
through the counsel of President B. 
Young, in almost every settlement 
throughout the Territory, as goods have 
been sold at fabulous prices. 


1870. 


W. W. Raymond resigned his position 
as president of* the settlement, and 
Lewis W. Shurtliff, of Ogden, was ap- 
pointed to succeed him, Brother Shurtliff, 
a young man of promise, having recently 
returned from a mission to Europe. 
Crops this year entirely destroyed by 
grasshoppers. In the autumn the settle- 
ment was visited with small-pox; a severe 
visitation, resulting in many deaths. 


1871. 


A large number of persons (supposed 
to be near one-sixth of the people) 
seceded, and were cut off from the 
Church at their own request. The 
leaders of this schism were Edwin Dix, 
Jonathan Moys and George Musgrave. 
They noted down and presented at a 
teachers’ meeting, a protest against the 
policy of the leaders of the Church. 
They also expressed considerable sym- 
pathy, with what was recognized as the 
New Move or Godbeites ; eight were cut 
off at this meeting. Quite a number 
of them soon seceded from Godbeism 
and joined the Josephite faith. One 
Thomas Robinson was made their 
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bishop, but he was subsequently cut off. 
This weakened their organization, from 
which they did not recover, and the 
majority drifted into spiritualism or 
infidelity. 

The Dix, Musgrave and Sharp families 
and a few others build a school house 
with means collected in the East, under 
the direction of Rev. Gilloghy, minister of 
the Episcopalian church in Ogden, who, 
with others, visit and hold religious 
services under the auspices of this Church, 


1873. 

As the old schoolhouse had become 
too small to accommodate the number of 
children desirous of attending school a 
new house was built; dimensions, 50x25 
feet. 


1874. 


Nothing specially historical is noted 
this year. 


1875. 

On the 16th of November a young 
ladies’ mutual improvement association 
was organized, and Emily Shurtliff ap- 
pointed president. The year following 
(1876) a young men’s mutual improve- 
ment association was organized, with 
Wm. England president. 


1877. 

Plain City falls into line with the set- 
tlements throughout the entire Territory 
and is organized, by the authorities of 
the Church of Weber County a regular 
bishop’s ward. Elder L. W. Shurtliff is 
ordained and set apart as the bishop, 
and John Spiers and P. C. Green as his 
counselors, and Wm. W. Maguire was 
appointed clerk of the ward. 


1878. 


Diptheria appeared among the children 
and several died after a few days illness. 
This disease was feared and dreaded by 
the people almost as much as smallpox. 
It was very contagious and in several 
instances whole families of from two to 
five have fallen victims to the grave. It 
appears to baffle the skill of the most 
eminent physicians and it is becoming 
more prevalent the world over every 
year, and assumes a fatal destroying in- 
fluence, almost entirely among children 
up to twelve or fourteen years of age. 


1879. 


On the oth of February a quarrel 
took place between Henry Wadman and 
Joseph Dudley, resulting in Wadman 
getting killed—shot by Dudley—who is 
held to trial for the act. Dudley was 
acquitted by the court and gained his 
liberty. Jealousy by Dudiey towards 
Wadman, growing out of some unpleas- 
antness a few years ago, in which Mrs, 
Dudley was involved, was the primary 
cause of the act. 

But little snow having fallen the past 
winter in the mountains, in July a 
scarcity of water for irrigation purposes 
began to manifest itself, and, at this 
juncture, the people of Marriotsville 
claiming a first right of its use, directed 
nearly all the stream to their own use, 
which resulted in several quarrels, and a 
great deal of unpleasant feelings became 
manifest between the two settlements. 
Finally the inhabitants of Plain City, 
in order to save their fine orchards and 
to assist their grain fields, went to 
Ogden, about ten miles distant, and by 
throwing up a dam in the Weber River 
and putting in headgates, obtained 
partial relief by purchasing the right of 
way at a cost of $2,000. 


+ BO 1880. < 


It may with propriety be said that a 
small mine of wealth has been discovered 
by the settlers, in the shape of extensive 
salt beds, from which the people this 
year have drawn considerable revenue. 
They are formed by the waters of the 
Salt Lake flowing up a creek in the win- 
ter season, which creek abounds with 
deep holes; in these holes the salt settles 
and crystalizes in about three layers or 
stratas, each from twelve to eighteen 
inches thick. After the water recedes to 
the lake these holes are pumped out and 
the work of removing the solid crystals 
of *salt™ is commenced. lt is. then 
ground and hundreds of tons shipped to 
markets along the lines of the railroad ; 
about four thousand tons at $2.00 per 
ton—or $3.50 on the cars, a distance of 
about four miles—has been realized from 
this source by the people the present 
year. 

Plain City ranks among the first set- 
tlements of Weber County for her fine 
orchards, in all about one hundred and 
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ten acres, apples and peaches in large 
quantities and fine flavor, pears and 
plums of all kinds. The favorite occu- 
pation is the cultivation of the straw- 
berry; there is about twenty acres of 
that luscious fruit, furnishing a larger 
revenue to the settlers than does their 
entire wheat crop, as they only aim to 
raise sufficient wheat for family consump- 
tion. The potato is also extensively 
cultivated, furnishing handsome returns. 
Some fifty car loads (each three hundred 
and fifty bushels) has been shipped 
direct to places outside the Territory the 
present season, at fifty cents per bushel. 


Present population about seven hun- 
dred, largely Scandinavian, and fully 
three-fourths of foreign birth. Soil, a 
sandy loam, but little irrigation needed ; 
notwithstanding this fact about eleven 
miles of canals have been made, at a 
cost of one thousand dollars per mile. 
From the first settling’ of Plain City to 
the present time, about twenty thousand 
dollars have been expended on improve- 
ments of this character for irrigation 
purposes. 


1881. 


Mass quorum of Seventies organized, 
Peter Folkman, Alonzo Knight and 
Charles Weatherstone appointed presi- 
dents. A primary association was or- 
ganized ; Susanna Robinson, president ; 
Trena Folkman, Charlotte Svenson, 
councilors. 

The diffierent Church organizations 
and civil orders of governmental depart- 
ment, with the names of parties filling 
the posts of honor exists as follows: 


L. W. Shurtliff, bishop; J. Spiers and P. C. 
Green, counselors; John Carver, presiding teacher; 
W. W. Maguire, clerk; G. W. Bramwell, Jr., 
leader of choir and superintendent of Sabbath 
School, with Wm. 8. Geddes and Wm. L.. Stuart, 
his assistants; P. Folkman, A. Knight, C. Weather- 
stone, presidents of the Seventies; John England, 
president of Elder’s quorum; Wm. L. Stuart, presi- 
dent of Young Men's Mutual Improvement Aosocia- 
tion; Emily Shurtliff, president of Young Ladies’ 
Mutual Improvement Association; Susanna Robin- 
son, president of Primary Association. Relief 
Society: A, Raymond, president; M. Thomas and 
E. Shurtliff. counselors; M. A. W. Spiers, secre- 
tary. Irrigation Company: John England, Jr., 
Charles Weatherstone and Thomas Cottle, trustees ; 
P. Folkman, treasurer ; J. Spiers, secretary, Mer- 
cantile Institution: P. Folkman, manager; capital, 
$1,000, reserve fund $800, business done in the year 
about $12,000. John Spiers, justice of the peace ; 
Wm. L. Stuart, constable; John P. Draney, road 
supervisor; Wm, Geddes, pound keeper; W. L, 


Stuart, Wm. England and C. O. Folkman, school 
trustees; G. W. Bramwell, school teacher. 


1882. 


To meet a public want a brass band 
was organized and placed under the 
direction of Captain Charles Heath. 
Elder Wm. W. Raymond passed away 
from this life having suffered for a long 
time with a complication of ailments. 
He was one of the principal founders of 
the settlement, and for several years oc- 
cupied the distinguished position of 
president. Brother Raymond had filled 
one foreign mission, and was a solid, use- 
ful man in laboring for the public good, 
and his name will be cherished in the 
memory and hearts of the community for 
his long and faithful services. 

Early in the season, as usual, Plain 
City was the first to be represented in the 
Ogden market with strawberries and 
other fruits and vegetables of excellent 
quality. About forty car loads of pota- 
toes of early growth were disposed of at 
a remunerative price. The fall crop, 
however, there being no market for the 
sale of them, hardly compensated for the 
labor bestowed on their culture. 

Fruits of all kinds were raised in abun- 
dance. ‘The salt ponds yielded about six 
thousand tons-of salt, which was shipped 
to different points in this and other Ter- 
ritories at remunerative prices. The in- 
terest heretofore manifest in educational 
matters was kept up with unabated zeal, 
the day and Sabbath schools being in 
continuous session, conducted by the best 
ability at command. 

In December we have to record the 
death of another veteran, Joseph Skeens, 
who was accidently thrown from his 
wagon, and whether, from the shock sus- 
tained by the fall or from natural causes, 
paralysis was the result, from which he 
did not recover. The respectand esteem 
in which he was held was manifest by the 
numerous attendance at his funeral, not 
only by the settlers, but by several prom- 
inent men from Ogden and other settle- 
ments in the county. 


1883. 


January 21st, at a conference held in 
Ogden City, a vacancy having occurred 
in the stake presidency, by the resigna- 
tion of President D. H. Peery, Lewis W. 
Shurtliff was called by President John 
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Taylor to fill the position, which action 
was sustained by the unanimous vote of 
the conference. The promotion of Bishop 
Shurtliff necessitated the appointment of 
a new bishop for Plain City. George 
W. Bramwell Jr.,. a young man of 
promise, enjoying the confidence and 
good will of the people, was ordained to 
the office, the same brethren being or- 
dained counselors who had so ably acted 
in conjunction with Bishop Shurtliff. 
Finding that the duties of his new office 
and calling required his being centrally 
located, President Shurtliff moved his 
family to Ogden City. His departure, 
however, from the settlement, over which 
he had presided so long and faithfully, 
was a source of regret to the inhabitants 


‘ of Plain City. 


HUNTSVILLE. 
1860. 


The settlement derives its name from 
Captain Jefferson Hunt, who, with his 
sons, Charles Wood, and a few others, 
located in this section of country in 1860, 
The valley embraces about seventeen 
thousand acres of tillable and pasture 
land, is situated at an elevation of 660 
feet above Ogden, and is about twelve 
miles nearly due east of that City. 
Captain Hunt and sons arrived early 
enough in the fall to cut hay upon which 
to winter stock. They found the Indians 
very troublesome and disposed to steal 
stock, and plunder and harrass the new 
settlers. 


1861. 


As soon as the snow disappeared in 
the spring, crops were planted and a fair 
harvest gathered. Meetings were held 
in private houses. A branch of the 
Church was organized. Jefferson Hunt, 
president ; Thomas Bingham and C, D. 
Bronson, counselors. 


1862. 


Spring opened very late; heavy de- 
posits of snow; high waters followed ; 
as a natural consequence washing away a 
great portion of the canyon road, ob- 
structing or preventing travel, the only 


means of egress and ingress to and from 
the settlement was going over the moun- 
tains, The settlement was laid of in 
blocks, and a townsite surveyed. Joseph 
Grover was elected justice of the peace, 
and W. W. Bowman constable. Mar- 
cellus Monroe Enoch Hackshaw and 
W. W. Bronson were elected school 
trustees. A school house was built of 
logs in the centre of the public square 16 
feet by 20. 


1865. 


A late spring. Elder F. A. Ham- 
mond, after his return from his Sand- 
wich Island mission, was appointed to 
succeed Captain Hunt in the presidency 
of the settlement. A Sabbath school 
was organized with Jas Hawkins as sup- 
erintendent. W. $8. Lish and David 
McKay were appointed counselors to 
President Hammond. An addition was 
made to the log schoolhouse for the con- 
venience of the school, as well as to 
make the house more suitable to hold 
meetings in. John Blair continued to 
teach school A good crop of hay and 
a fair yield of oats was gathered, but an 
early and heavy frost damaged the wheat 
so that little was gathered fit for family 
use. 


1866. 


In the spring Apostle John Taylor and 
others of the Church authorities visited 
the settlement. Apostle Taylor laid the 
corner stone of a new rock meeting 
house, others participating in the cere- 
monies. ‘The building was so near com- 
pleted by fall as to be ina condition to 
be occupied. It was built by donations 
from the people, and rented to the trustees 
for common school purposes. ‘The rent 
or compensation for its use consisted in 
the trustees keeping the house in good re- 
pair. During the summer of this year 
W. W. Burton taught school. Flying 
grasshoppers did some damage to fall 
crops. They deposited their eggs, and 
for the seven succeeding years the settle- 
ment continued to be troubled with these 
invaders of the rights of the farmers. In 
many instances destroying every living 
green thing’on some men’s farms, while 
others were fortunate enough to save a 
portion and others full crops. 

W. W. Bronson was elected justice of 
the peace and George Rowley constable. 
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1867. 


The meeting house received its finish- 
ing touches. Robert Aldons, W. S. Lish 
and Thomas Bingham were elected 
school trustees. ‘The Female Relief So- 
ciety was organized with fifty members. 
Mary J. Hammond was appointed prest- 
dent, and Jane Mullinder and Elizabeth 
Hawkins, counselors. 


The irrigating canals were enlarged 
and extended. More land was brought 
under cultivation to meet the necessities 
of the increased population. The town- 
site was enlarged to provide blocks and 
lots for new homes. Wm. and George 
Halls taught school, 212 pupils in attend- 
ance. 


1868. 


Early in the spring, Hammond and 
Bingham took separate contracts to assist 
in grading on the trans-continental rail- 
road; they employed about thirty-five 
men with teams, and commenced work 
in that section of country known as the 
Promontory, beyond Indian Creek. 
This new enterprise or new departure 
from the common and almost monoto- 
nous every-day-alike routine or work of 
the farmer, to aid in the construction of 
the highway across the continent, was 
attended with some vim and enthusiasm 
on the part of many, particularly so as 
the returns for labor was to be money. 
The very sound, cash, had a peculiar 
ring of enchantment to many minds, as 
this commodity was peculiarly scarce, as 
all business transactions were usually 
consummated without the presence of 
cash—trade and barter—wheat, flour 
and stock being the chief articles of 
exchange. For instance, Huntsville, be- 
ing a poor wheat raising district owing 
to its great elevation making it subject 
to late and early frosts, the settlers 
would trade oats. stock and potatoes to 
the settlers in the other valleys for wheat 
and flour. Occasionally, they would ex- 
change hay and fire-wood for a few 
articles of merchandise from stores, and 
in various Ways trade and exchange, 
sometimes in as many as three or four 
different ways in the pursuit to obtain 
possession of one coveted object, and in 


many instances that object would be one 
of actual necessity. 


This new venture, railroad labor, was 
deemed on the whole by responsible 
thinking men to be a detriment to the 
settlement, as farms and home improve- 
ments were very much neglected and the 
money realized, in too many instances, 
was so invested and drifted into channels 
of domestic uses that no great benefit 
seemed to be derived. 


Wm. Halls taught school during the 
winter. Peace and good will prevailed. 
A good crop raised—hay in abundance. 
Three hundred tons shipped east to rail- 
road construction men, bringing the 
farmer $25 per ton. 


1869. 


A co-operative store was organized this 
spring with from $500 to $700 in stock 
subscribed. Wm. Halls, business mana- 
ger. Doesa good business, as the people 
generally patronize this institution. 

F. A. Hammond goes East, as per 
appointment of the Church authorities, 
on a mission. George Halls teaches the 
district school, 


1870. 


President F. A. Hammond returned 
in the spring from his mission. Although 
a great many improvements are made 
in the settlement, the people generally 
feel discouraged in erecting permanent 
buildings owing to the fact that no 
United States survey has yet been made 
of their lands or townsite. Repairs 
are made on the grist mill which has 


stood for some time comparatively 
useless. 


LOPS: 


A survey of the townsite was made, 
but it so conflicts with the lines and 
the order and arrangements of the 
houses, etc., already existing, that the 
people deem it to their interest to re- 
ject it. 

1872. 


David Jenkins, the United States 
surveyor make a survey which is more ac- 
ceptable and isapproved. Buildings are 
erected, and general improvements take 
place under this more encouraging aspect 
of affairs. Mountain Canal, six miles 
in length, is constructed at a cost of 
about $3,500, 
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1873. 

The people co-operate together and 
buy a farm of about four hundrnd and 
fifty acres for which they pay $2,o0o— 
their expenses, $600. 


16 7A° 


A. P. Loftgreen managed the farm 
and raised a fair crop of oats and barley, 
but an unfortunate circumstrnce trans- 
pired, while thrashing the grain a fire by 
some means broke out and nearly all the 
grain and hay was consumed, only about 
seventy-five tons of hay and one hundred 
and fifty bushels of grain saved. The 
loss amounting in value to about $1,500. 
In the fall Soren Peterson went on a 
mission, A. P. Loftgreen retired, and 
Wm. Hall succeeded him in the manage- 
ment of the farm and store. 


1875. 


George Halls succeeded Loftgreen in 
the superintendency of the farm. Halls 
Brothers built a cheese factory costing 
$1.200. They make by the aust of July 
a good article of cheese; during this sea- 
son two 2,000 pounds were manufactured, 
which sold at fifteen cents per pound. 
The season was very short, the manu- 
facture of the article late, and owing to 
the grass failing and getting rank they 
had to abandon it early in the fall. 
Grasshoppers destroyed a portion of the 
crops. Snow fell early in November and 
continued to fall without cessation for 
nearly three weeks. ‘The co-operative 
organization bought out the sheep herd 
of Hammond & McKay—6o0o head— 
and sent them to pasture in the Cedar 
Mountains, west side of Salt Lake. Con- 
siderable jealousy is manifested by 
the directors of the co-operative as- 
sociation towards men of individual 
enterprise ; the result is, Hammond sells 
to the association his interest in the 
herding of stock. The winter is very 
severe, with snow five feet on the level. 
Charles Wright takes charge of the day 
school, and is also made superintendent 
of the Sabbath School. 


1876. 


In January F. A. Hammond, Jun., 
and Angus McKay went on a mission to 
Arizona. On the 27th of May Ham- 
mond died on this mission, which was 


a severe blow to the family, particularly 
to his mother. He was a worthy and 
promising young man. 

The co-operative company made a 
failure of their sheep and stock herding, 
and mismanagement by the directors 
resulted in a loss of $1,200. At their 
request Hammond & McKay bought the 
sheep herd and relieved the company of 
its dry stock. The Halls brothers rented 
the farm and dairy, but no cheese was 
made that season. Early frosts through- 
out the valley almost entirely destroyed 
the grain crops, but an abundant yield of 
hay made stock-raising a profitable bus- 
iness. 


IK ae 


Huntsville was organized asa bishop’s 
ward by President F. D. Richards and 
the stake presidency, D. H. Peery, L. J. 
Hérrick"and. Cr I. "Middleton? F2"A 
Hammond was ordained bishop, and 


William Halls and N. C. Mortinson, 
counselors. 
June 6th, Sister Hammond, wife of 


Bishop Hammond, died of asthma or 
lung disease, aged 46 years. President 
George Q. Cannon preached the funeral 
sermon, Sister Hammond was greatly 
respected and beloved, having been a 
very useful woman to the community. 
She accompanied her husband on his 
mission to the Sandwich Islands, which 
extended over a period of six and one- 
half years. During this time Sister Ham- 
mond labored indefatigably as a school 
teacher among the natives, and doubt- 
less her great energy and force of will 
manifested in the accomplishment of this 
labor and in the interest of her large 
family, and in other more reccnt duties, 
contributed to bring about in middle 
life her departure to the other world. 


The Lesser Priesthood quorums were 
organized. Elders’ quorum: Jens Peter- 
son, president; George Halls and John 
Funell, counselors; the latter is a resi- 
dent of Eden. 


In the winter of 1877-8 the settlement 
was visited with a severe epidemic, dip- 
theria. It continued more_or less for 

eighteen months, during which time 
sixty- four children under the age of nine 
years fell victims to this disease ; hardly 
a family escaped the visitation (a few 
however were fortunate enough to escape) 
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it swept through the settlement with 
fatal results. 

Grasshoppers, to add to this calamity, 
also appeared and destroyed the crops. 

The co-operative store dissolved, the 
stockholders were bought out by Chris- 
tian Peterson, who paid them 64% per 
cent. for their original stock invest- 
ments. ‘This institution had had a pros- 
perous existence for several years, during 
which, at different times, dividends had 
been paid amounting to 350 per cent. to 
stockholders. But changes of directors, 
placing inexperienced men to manage, 
jealousy, lack of confidence, etc., re- 
sulted in its dissolution. 

The farm was purchased by the Halls 
brothers. 

1879. 

After the Co-operative association dls- 
solved, a clasification of labor was sug- 
gested by the presidency of the Stake. 
Several of the settlers were called upon 
to operate in different branches of indus- 
try, to which they were to devote their 
whole time and energies. The bishop, 
with a few others, agitated the building 
of a new meeting house by donations, 
which met with practical favor, as sub- 
sequent acts in this direction will dem- 
onstrate. 

This was a dull season, and the crops 
were very poor. Owing to the severity 
of the winter, a great amount of the 
live stock perished. The Halls brothers 
lost fifty per cent. of their herd. 


1880. 


This was a season of general pros- 
perity. Labor was continued on the 
meeting-house. Hammond took a con- 
tract to supply the rock for the abut- 
ments for the Weber river bridge. The 
Halls brothers manufactured about 8,000 
pounds of cheese. 

In the fall several young men left 
home for the Colorado country to work 
on the Denver and Rio Grande railroad 
under Bishops Ferrin and Call. They 
were blockaded in the snow and endured 
a great many hardships, lost their lug- 
gage, and had to be helped home by 
their friends. 


1881. 


Good crops of all kinds were raised’ 


this year. The meeting-house was 


pushed forward and completed in 1882. 
This structure is a substantial token of 
the industry and energy of the settlers. 
It is 34 x 78 feet, cost over $10,000, and 
is one of the finest meeting-houses in 
the Territory. There are in the settle- 
ment 300 families, about 1,000 persons, 
and from 15,000 to 17,000 acres of tilla- 
ble and pasture land, 

The altitude favors early frosts, which 
usually appear about the first of Septem- 
ber. Wheat-raising is, therefore, specu- 
lative, not more than one-tenth of what 
is needed for bread being raised annu- 
ally. Barley and oats are raised in abun- 
dance, and potatoes generally give an 
immense yield of a very fine quality. 
It is too cold for fruits, only bush *and 
vine fruits being cultivated. A plente- 
ous supply of grass and fodder of all 
kinds make it a good dairy country. 

Halls’ cheese factory has a capacity of 
16,000 pounds annually. They have 
about 700 acres of land, and milk from 
Ioo to 150 cows, all of good breeds, 
having many imported blooded animals 
among them. 

Two-thirds of the population are Scan- 
dinavians, the remainder, Americans, 
English and Scotch. 

The settlement is reached after a ten- 
mile ride from Ogden through one of 
the most picturesque canyons in the 
great West. e perpendicular walls of 
solid rock towering heavenwards several 
hundred feet; the deafening, rushing, 
dashing roar of the Ogden River; the 
narrow ascending rock-built dug-ways, 
at places overlooking deep, yawning 
abysses below, with overhanging rocks 
high above, make the tourist nervous for 
his safety, while he admires with aston- 
ishment the romantic situation. 


SLATERVILLE. 


Alexander Kelley and family were the 
first to locate in'this section of country 
in the fall of 1850, and Stephen Parry 
and family joined them in the spring of 
1851 and built a house. In the spring 
of 1852 they were joined by Thomas 
McCan, Thomas Virgo and John Knight 
Senior. 

In 1853 Richard Slater, Jeremiah 
Bateman, Thomas Corbett, and others 
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located in the same place, and the settle- 
ment derived the name of Slaterville 
from the family of Richard Slater. In 
the fall of this year on account of Indian 
difficulties—the Walker war—the settlers 
moved into Bingham Fort, a settlement 
about three miles distant. Erastus Bing- 
ham, sen., held a supervisory control in 
ecclesiastical matters. 


The people returned to their homes in 
1854. 

In 1855 there was a large increase of 
settlers. Water was brought from Mill 
Creek to irrigate the farms—a distance of 
three miles, at a cost of $3000—one hun- 
dred acres of land was placed under cul- 
tivation. The grasshoppers, however, 
appeared in large numbers and destroyed 
nearly all the grain. John Knight suc- 
ceeded in saving about thirty bushels of 
wheat from eleven acres of land. Richard 
Slater, from twenty acres, realized two 
hundred bushels, an amount equal to that 
raised by all the rest of the settlers. G. 
Stanger, J. Hall and J. E. Boynton, 
from England, located here in the fall. 
The winter of 1855-6 was very severe, 
and in consequence of a scarcity of food 
nearly all the stock perished. Isaac 
Allred lost five hundred head of sheep. 
Very straitened and discouraging cir- 
cumstances followed. In the spring 
segoe roots, bran, etc., out of necessity, 
became a prominent part of their diet; 
general contentment and peace, however, 
existed, the privations were borne with 
fortitude and patient resignation, each 
sought the other’s welfare, and divided 
equally any and all provisions which 
happened to exist among them. 

A schoolhouse was built in which 
Joseph Hall taught school during the 
winter. 


1856. 


Thomas Richardson and Wm. Garner 
divided the honors of presiding, as Mill 
Creek divided the settlement. 


1857. 


Nearly all the able bodied men were 
mustered and enrolled in military service 
and performed duty nearly all the winter 
in watching the movements of Johnston’s 
army—sent by the United States govern- 
ment against the Mormons, 


8 


1858. 


The settlers participated in the gen- 
era] move south, leaving only a detail of 
men to guard property and look after 
the crops. | When peace was made most 
of the settlers returned home. A few 
preferred to remain in the southern part 
of the Territory, among them being Isaac 
Allred and family. On September roth 
Thomas Richardson was appointed by 
President Farr and Bishop West to pre- 
side over the settlement. 


1859 


was a year of good health and general 
prosperity. Good crops were gathered 
and a few added to the numbers of the 
settlers. 


1860. 


On February r6th Thomas Richardson 
chose Thomas Thomas and E. W. Smout 
as his counselors. 

A good country was opened up about 
too miles north, offering good facilities 
in fertile lands, plenty of wood, water, 
and good ranges, and several families 
left the settlement for this new country— 
Cache Valley. They sold out their in- 
terests, however, in Slaterville to new 
residents, so that there was actually no 
shrinkage in the population. Good 
crops were raised. The general peace 
that prevailed in the settlement was 
broken by one Richard Morris, who 
commenced to agitate religious subjects 
adverse to the faith of the Latter-day 
Saints. 


1861. 


Early in the spring Morris found sev- 
eral converts to his views, which subse- 
quently ‘culminated in claims as a pro- 
phet. He and his followers founded a 
settlement in the southern part of the 
county, which was designated Morris- 
town. Among those who joined him 
were, James Cowan, sen., and son, Wil- 
liam Bull, Peter McCue, Moses Burns, 
William Harris, William Jones, Andrew 
Lee and one McGee. At the March 
term of court Slaterville was organized 
into a school district, and Edwin Eg- 
mont, Thomas Thomas, and John Hud- 
jaan were appointed trustees. They 
erected a school house at a cost of $950. 
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1862, 


Very high waters inundated the land, 
insomuch that a great many families had 
to leave their homes and farms and lo- 
cate on. higher ground. Very short 
crops, in consequence, were raised. The 
people had to resort to various methods 
of employment to live. Several gathered 
sage-brush and sold it in the streets of 
Ogden for flour and other provisions. 
This was hard work, with but little com- 
pensation in return. 

A Sunday school was organized with 
seventy-five pupils; Edwin W. Smout 
was appointed superintendent. 


1863. 


The Weber river overflowed its banks, 
doing considerable damage. Some far- 
mers lost their crops by the floods, but 
the year was generally healthy and pros- 
perous. October 2d, Thomas Thomas, 
a good and faithful man, died. Edwin 
W. Smout was chosen first, and Davis 
Bartholomew second, counselor to Presi- 
dent Thomas Richardson. 


1864, 


Good crops were gathered this year. 
A county precinct was organized and 
Thomas Richardson acted as justice of 
the peace. 


1865. 


Four teams were fitted up and sent to 
take a part in bringing the emigration 
across the plains. There was a good 
harvest and the settlers witnessed a pros- 
perous year. 


1866-7. 


During these two years everthing went 
on prosperously with the settlers, and no 
event of notable importance occurred 
during this period. 


1868. 


In the spring, as the grading of the 
Central and Union Pacific railroads 
neared our Territory, several men, with 
their teams, sought and obtained employ- 
ment; at the same time home improve- 
ments were not neglected, a great deal 
of labor was expended on canals 
and ditches for further improving the 
lands and to meet increasing wants occa- 
sloned by an increase of population. 


| Government. 


George Allen, a member of the Mor- 
mon Battalion, died. 


1869. 


Lands were put into market by the 
Settlers on a quarter-sec- 
tion would join and appoint one of 
their number, and pay his expenses for 
entering one hundred and sixty acres, and 
he, on obtaining the title would readily 
deed to the claimants their just and 
proper proportion. A good harvest was 
realized this year. 


1870. 


The grasshoppers this year cleared out 
the fields of all small grain. Some corn 
and a few potatoes only were saved from 
these devouring pests. At the August 
election E. W, Smout was elected justice 
of the peace in place of T. Richardson, 
who had held office from the date of his 
first appointment in 1864. 


1871. 


In June of this year the school-house 
was destroyed by fire. In October the 
trustees, John Knight, William Shaeffer 
and James Hutchings, built a new oneat 
a cost of eleven hundred dollars. 


1875. 


In the spring of this year Thomas 
Richardson, now a man _ considerably 
advanced in age, resigned his position 
as president. His counselors managed 
the affairs of the settlement in this ca- 
pacity until November, when President 
F. D. Richards set apart John A. Allred 
to fill the position. The United Order 
doctrine was taught to the people and 
some twenty-three were baptized and 
became members. 

From this time on Slaterville has sus- 
tained the status exhibited in the fore- 
going years, but we have no notes 
supplied of any special events. 


NORTH OGDEN. 
1850. 


In the fall of this year Solomon, Jon- 
athan‘and Samuel Campbell, (brothers) 
with John Riddle, first visited this place 
(which was designated Ogden Hole) and 
pitched their tents. About this time an 


aides Ba 
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Indian was shot near the mouth of Ogden 
Canyon by a person named Stuart, who 
supposed the Indian was stealing his 
corn; this led to the above persons re- 
tiring to the fort at Ogden, as the Indians 
were aroused to take revenge. They 
pursued a number of the whites while 
getting up their stock, and one Campbell 
was killed by them. The persons above 
named, however, returned in the spring 
of 1851, seventeen other families bear- 
ing them company. Thomas Dunn, 
the Montgomerys, S. Mallory and David 
Garner were among the number. In the 
fall of this year Thomas Dunn was or- 


dained bishop of the company, by Presi- » 


dent B. Young. 

The settlers found good land in abun- 
dance, and encouraging prospects for the 
formation of a large settlement. 

During the year 1852 a few other 
families located in the settlement. A 
common school was opened, and taught 
by a widow lady, named Gean. Good 
crops gathered from the farms, peace and 
quiet prevailed, but nothing of special 
importance transpired. 


1853. 

‘The settlers lived on their farms and 
enjoyed a year of prosperity. Thomas 
Dunn was elected to the office of justice 
of the peace. Mr. Swadley, a gentile, 
taught school. 


1854. 


This spring, the Indians generally 
throughout the Territory feeling hostile 
towards the people, it was deemed advis- 
able to erect a fort. The settlers, at a 
cost of about $15,000, built a fort 60x30 
rods, took down their houses and moved 
into the enclosure with their families, 
being mindful also to take in their stock 
for its protection. Horses were stolen 
occasionally, and one Indian was killed, 
but the people sustained no personal 
violence or injury. Thomas Dunn was 
sent as a representative to the legislative 
assembly of the Territory. Peace was 
established with the Indians, but caution 
and prudence demanding it, a strict 
guard was kept up until snow fell so deep 
in winter as to afford a better protection. 
A number of families were added to the 
growth of the settlement, principally 
emigrants. To blight the future prospects 
and produce a gloom over the minds 


of the sturdy pioneers, grasshoppers ap- 
peared, and deposited their eggs in 
immense quantities. Sister Hulda Barnes 
Kimball taught school during the winter. 


1855. 

In the spring N. G. Blodgett and Jas. 
Barker commenced to build a grist mill. 
A. Chadwick, A. Barrett, and quite a 
number of others, with their families, 
swell the population. As soon as the 
warm weather appeared the grasshoppers 
hatched out in such numbers as to sweep 
off nearly every green thing. The set- 
tlers fought to destroy their devouring, 
devastating foe, but to little purpose, as 
not nearly sufficient grain or vegetables 
was saved for food or seed to serve the 
wants of the settlers. Another and 
almost equally fatal calamity befel the 
people in the loss .of nearly all their 
stock, as they had but little or no hay or 
feed of any kind upon which to sustain 
them; the winter was unusually severe, 
and the ground was covered with snow 
until nearly the end of April the fullow- 
ing year. 

An adobie school-house 24x36 feet, was 
built at a cost of $1,500. The house 
was used for both school and religious 
purposes. Crandall Dunn was elected 
justice of the peace, and Franklin Clif- 
ford re-elected constable. 


1856. 


There was considerable suffering this 
spring owing to a scarcity of food. 
Flour beyond price—more precious than 
money. The people, with hardly an ex- 
ception, divided what little they had in 
store to keép alive; they had to resort to 
digging segoe roots; none, however, died 
from want, although many looked 
emaciated and were reduced in strength. 
When the little seed sown that was saved 
began to show itself above the ground, 
with considerable of what is known as 
volunteer wheat, the people felt en- 
couraged, prospects were bright ahead ; 
they were glad at the same time to avail 
themselves of early weeds and vegetation. 
The first grain to mature was barley, and 
the ripening ears were gathered as they 
appeared with avidity and taken to the 
mill and ground in a partial green state. 

In the fall of this year, through a 
further increase of population, the set- 
tlers concluded that it was necessary to 
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provide a larger supply of water for 
irrigation purposes. The services of 
Engineer Jesse Fox were engaged, who 
surveyed a canal from the settlement to 
the Ogden River, at the mouth of the 
canyon, a distance of seven miles, this 
undertaking cost about $8,000. Bailey 
Lake and Crandall Dunn were called, and 
go on missions to Salmon River to assist 
with others in the locating a new settle- 
ment. 


1857. 

The people completed the canal and 
found it a successful and profitable enter- 
prise. Crandall Dunn was re-elected 
justice of the peace, and George Marsh, 
constable. A call was made for every 
able bodied man to ‘‘muster’’ and take 
part in the great campaign to prevent 
Johnston’s army from entering the val- 
Jeys. It was responded to with a vim 
by North Ogden, ladies and elderly men 
alone were left to gather the cereals from 
the farm and to guard their houses and 
property. 


1858. 


In the latter part of February Bailey 
Lake, on his return from Salmon River, 
was killed by the Indians on Bannock 
Creek, Idaho, near Oregon. Frank 
Cummings, Baldwin Watts and Ezra 
Barnard natrowly escaped with their 
lives. The body of Lake was recovered 
- and brought into North Ogden for inter- 
ment. He was a man of indomitable 
will, full of integrity, and was very 
much respected. 

In consequence of the hostile attitude 
of the forces in the mountajns arrayed 
against the Mormons, the general move 
south took place. Ogden Hole partici- 
pated, leaving a detail of twenty men 
to guard propertv and take care of the 
crops. Indians lurked around during 
summer and stole several horses. 

All the people, except two families, 
returned to their homes in the fall and 
gathered in their crops, which, consider- 


ing the circumstances, were very satis- 
factory. 


1859. 

This was a prosperous year. Many 
orchards were planted, the climate being 
peculiarly adapted to the culture of the 
apple, peach, apricot and plums of var- 


ious kinds. Population steadily 1in- 
creased. Crandall Dunn was appointed 
counselor in Elder Holt’s place. A road 
was opened through Ogden Hole Can- 
yon to enable the settlers to obtain sup- 
plies of wood. 


1860. 


An incident transpired this spring 
which almost led to a serious calamity. 
A drunken Indian assailed Benjamin 
Gardener, who seized a board and struck 
the intruder. The Indians gathered 
to the number of 250, rode into the fort 
in a very hostile manner, and threatened 
to shoot Bishop Dunn. However, wise 
counsel prevailed, and a compromise 
was effected, the Indians receiving two 
beeves, ten dollars in money and some 
flour. Several families left the settle- 
ment for Cache Valley. 


1861. 


North Ogden sent two ox teams to 


Florence in charge of Nephi Campbell ” 


and Wm. J. Hill, to assist in the emigra- 
tion. Benjamin Gardener was re-elected 
justice of the peace and George Marlor 
constable. Peace and prosperity en- 
joyed by all. 


1863. 


On the 8th of March Henry Holmes 
was appointed counselor to Bishop 
Thomas Dunn in the place of Crandall 
Dunn, who resigned. In August Bishop 
Dunn was called to form one of a com- 
pany to settle Bear Lake Valley. Lorin 
Farr, C. W. West and F. A. Hammond 
visit the settlement to arrange for filling 
the place of Bishop Dunn. The people, 
in meeting assembled, are told they are 
free to vote for the man of their choice. 
A great many favor Abraham Chadwick, 
others Henry Holmes. The latter was 
made president of the settlement. 

In April Father Robert Montgomery 
died of erysipelas, in his sixty-third 
year. He was a good, honest, faithful 
man. 

Discoveries of rich placer diggings in 
Montana induce several to direct their 
attention to freighting out produce. 
They were successful in their ventures, 
obtaining good prices for their products. 

Three teams were sent to Florence to 
assist in bringing in the emigration. 
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1864. 


Many continue to take supplies to 
Montana and realize profitable returns. 
Wheat in the settlement is worth five 
dollars in gold or ten dollars in currency 
per bushel. All Utah, and especially 
the northern part, is being benefited by 
the Montana gold mines. The farmers 
find a ready market and high prices for 
their products. The miner brings in his 
gold dust for exchange, which varies in 
value from $22 to $30 per ounce. 
Money was plentiful, merchandise poured 
into the Territory in abundance, and 
the necessities and comforts of life were 
enjoyed by the people much more than 
formerly. Prices ranged high, the mer- 
chant realizing from 100 to 700 per cent. 
profit. Building and home improve- 
ments were also results of this more fav- 
orable condition of affairs. Several of 
the North Ogden people get exercised 
over religion. Many join the Josephites 
and emigrate to the East. 

The winter was very severe and stock 
perished in considerable numbers. A 
good crop was gathered. 


1865. 


A company is formed this spring to 
take up a large area of farming land, 
The canal was extended four or five 
miles, bringing under cultivation about 
500 acres of good. land, affording sup- 
port to fifty more families. The esti- 
mated cost was $8,000; North Ogden 
assisted by volunteer labor the opening 
of the Deseret Telegraph lines. 
Mormons were determined as fast as 
possible to make availabfe the appli- 
ances of advanced civilization for their 
own country’s good, irrespective of the 
cost of labor. The patronage of this 
line of wire for years never paid run- 
ning expenses, they being borne in part 
by the settlers. 

Good crops were raised; an abun- 
dance of peaches, with a few apples. 


1866. 


No ecclesiastical changes this year. 
The old Tithing Office, about to tumble 
down, was donated by the Church fora 
meeting-house. The people remodel it 
at a cost of $1,500 dollars. 

This year the people are again blessed 
with an abundant harvest. 


Tine 


Elder George Rose resigned his coun- 
selorship to President Henry Holmes. 
Abraham Chadwick was appointed to fill 
the position. North Ogden supplied 
men and teams to work on the Union 
Pacific and Central Pacific railroad. 

James Barker is appointed to fill the 
place of Benjamin Cazier, resigned. 


1868. 


Considerable disappointment is mani- 
fested on the completion of the work on 
the railroads. Many lose heavily in 
the enterprise. 

In the. fall a co-operative mercantile 
organization was effected, with Henry 
Holmes president and superintendent. 
Capital stock, $2,000. A store was 
erected at a cost of $1,550. This was 
the first brick building in the settlement. 

Benjamin Cazier was re-elected justice 
of the peace, having been first elected 
to that position in 1865. 


1869. 


Several men took sub-contracts in 
grading the Utah Central road. The 
work proved anything but profitable. 
In the fall grasshoppers lit and destroyed 
over twenty thousand bushels of grain. 


1870. 


This spring the grasshoppers hatch 
out in countless myriads, and devour all 
the crops in their early stages of growth, 
Various devices are planned to destroy 
them, but all to no avail. By the force 
of numbers they conquer and stop for a 
time the growth and improvement of the 
settlement. 


1873, 


In the spring’ of this year President 
Henry Holmes was sent on a mission to 
Arizona, he took with him Elder David 
E. Garner. 

David Garner, (father of David E. 
Garner,) first counselor to H. Holmes, 
took charge of North Ogden Ward, and 
continued to manage its affairs till the 
spring of 1875; but, in 1874, he and 
many of the people took an active part 
in grading the line of the Utah & 
Northern Railroad, without compensa- 
tion, in order to push that enterprise 
forward. 


\ 
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1875. 

This spring the authorities appointed 
C. H. Wheelock, president of the Ward; 
he selected Henry Holmes (who had 
returned from Arizona,) and Sidney 
Stevens, as counselors. 

The North Ogden Canal Company 
was re-organized this spring, with a cap- 
ital stock of $20,000, with Nathaniel 
Montgomery, president ; B. Cazier, vice- 
president ; and a board of ten directors. 
The Canal company extended the canal 
to the point of the mountain north, a 
distance of three miles, besides enlarg- 
ing and strengthing the former canal a 
distance of six miles. 


1876. 


The autumn of this year was marked 
by the fearful scourge of smallpox ap- 
pearing in the settlement. Four persons 
died trom the contagion, among whom 
was Henry Holmes, a man of energy, 
zealous and untiring in the service of 
the community. 

Late in the autumn of this year, Ben- 
jamin Cazier and Nathaniel Montgomery 
were appointed counselors to President 
Wheelock, vice H. Holmes, deceased, 
and Sidney Stephens, resigned. 


1877. 

After the conference held in Ogden, 
in April; Amos Maycock was ordained 
bishop of the North Ogden Ward, with 
Benjamin Cazier and Nathaniel Mont- 
:g omery, as counselors. 


1879. 
At the election held in August, C. H. 
Wheelock was elected justice of the 
peace, and Richard Berrett, constable. 


1879. 


Late in the fall, the ground for a 
commodious meeting-house was broken 
and the foundation commenced. <A 
building committee was appointed to 
manage the work in general and handle 
the finances connected with its construc- 
tion: Nathaniel Montgomery, chair- 
man; assisted by James Ward, Wm. F. 
Garner, Thomas Wallace (treasurer), 
and L. Waldrum (secretary). 

At the election in November, Na- 
thaniel Montgomery was elected justice 
of the peace, to fill the unexpired term 
of -C, Ele. Wheelock. 


1880. 


The work on the new meeting house 
was resumed, its dimensions being 74x36 
feet, and the height from the water-table 
24 feet to the square; estimated to cost 
$8,000 when completed, The construc- 
tion was concinued until the shingles 
were put on. 

At the close of the year the settlement 
sustained a severe loss in the death of 
one of its oldest and most esteemed 
members, viz: Father Joseph Godfrey. 
He was untiring in his attention to the 
sick, needy and unfortunate. 


1881. 


This year was noted for the great suc- 
cess of the farming interests and rail- 
roading operations. 


1882. 


The railroading fever set in with the 
spring of this year, and every man or 
youth who could be spared from other 
employment went to work on the Oregon 
Short Line. But the smallpox struck 
the grading camps, carrying death and 
disaster to many homes; for the July 
holidays brought many of the infected 
parties to their homes, and North Ogden 
lost five lives and endured long months 
of quarantine, entailing much loss of 
valuable time and personal property. 

On the 19th of July Bishop Amos 
Maycock resigned his position; the ward 
was divided and E. W. Wade was or- 
dained bishop of the portion called Pleas- 
ant View, and Thomas Wallace was 
appointed bishop of North Ogden, with 
Nathaniel Montgomery and James Ward 
as his counselors. 

Although many serious obstacles hin- 
dered the operations of the building 
committee, they commenced anew the 
work on the meeting house, and by 
December the floor was laid. When 
completed this structure will greatly en- 
hance the appearance of North Ogden. 

The telephone now connects North 
Ogden with Salt Lake City, Ogden, and 
other parts of Weber County. 


EASTON. 
1850. 


Uintah, as it is now called, was first 
settled by Daniel Smith, John M. Bybee, 
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Lewis Hardy, Henry Beckstead, W. G. 
McMullen, and others. It is situated at 
the immediate west entrance of Weber 
Canyon, on a narrow tract of land 
bounded on the north and south by the 
the foothills of the mountains. "The 


west end of their survey opens out into 
the Weber Valley. 


1851. 


The settlers took control of the moun- 
tain streams and utilized them for irriga- 
tional purposes. In the fall a log school- 
house was built and W. G. McMullen 
taught school. Abiah Wadsworth, hav- 
ing moved into the settlement, which 
was now known as East Weber, was ap- 
pointed president by Lorin Farr, and 
Ira N. Spaulding and Byron Bybee were 
appointed his counselors. Several more 
families locate in the settlement. 


1852. 


The winter of 1851-2 was remarkably 
mild, only about six inches of snow hav- 
ing tallen. Stock-raising and farming 
occupy the attention of the settlers. 


1853. 

A ditch was made at a cost of $2,000 
to convey water to the farms. In the 
fall difficulties with the Indians necessi- 
tated the building of a mud wall 100 
rods in length and-over seven feet high, 
at a cost of about $2,000, a heavy tax, 
considering the number of the settlers. 

The wall intimidated the hostiles, and 
the settlers, with their property, were 
saved. Good crops were gathered and 
other families added to the settlement. 
A school-house was brought under the 
fort wall protection; its size was en- 
larged and school taught by the former 
teacher. 

1854. 

East Weber was organized as a county 
precinct. Byron Bybee was appointed 
justice of the peaee, and Henry Beck- 
stead constable. 

An adobie school-house was built at a 
cost of $1,000. Spaulding and Wads- 
worth built a saw mill. Good crops 
were harvested. 


1855. 
A bridge was built across the Weber 
River, costing $1,000. ' It was operated 


by the people and toll collected from 
passing emigrants. It had not been long 
erected when a large herd of cattle, in 
passing over, broke it in the centre. 
Several animals were drowned and 
others injured. Another good harvest 
gathered from the farms. 


1856. 


There was a steady increase of popu- 
lation. 


1857. 

The settlement now numbered about 
300 souls. Preparations were made to 
send out four companies of ten men 
each to watch the approach of John- 
ston’s army. The first ten men were 
fitted out by those who remained at 
home, some even giving their hats and 
shoes for the comfort of those sent to 
perform this duty. Some of the people 
had saved means with which to build, 
but they parted with them readily and 
cheerfully to furnish supplies for that 
occasion. During the fall a change was 
made in the authorities. Jefferson Os- 
borne was appointed president of the 
district; with David Bybee and Joseph 
Kingsbury counselors. 


n 1858. 


The people participate in the -general 
move south in April. <A detail guard 
remains in the settlement. The greater 
portion of the settlers returned to their 
homes in early fall. Some families did 
not return. Work was commenced to 
redeem the settlement from its demoral- 
ized condition. No crops had been 
gathered and no provision made to win- 
ter stock. This necessitated many to 
get supplies from other places. Winter 
was spent as comfortably as circumstances 
would permit. Beef and bread were the 
only diet, and many did not get these in 
sufficient quantities. ‘This state of affairs 
continued through the spring of 1859. 
Many hardships and privations were en- 
dured. It seemed like commencing life 
anew, but when another harvest dawned 
upon them, it was a pleasant sight to 
see the fields of ripening grain and 
vegetation, all classes of which were 
gathered in abundance. Elder Spauld- 
ing planted the first peach orchard. 
School was taught during the winter. 
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1861. 


In June President Osborne died of 
consumption, aged forty years. He was 
a man much respected and beloved by 
his people, and in his death a severe 
loss was sustained. President Lorin Farr 
and Bishop West appointed D. B. Bybee 
to fill the vacancy. 


1862. 


Several families having moved to other 
parts, property was greatly depreciated 
in value. One acre lots could be pur- 
chased for a cow and a calf. Samuel 
Dye bought two lots and a log house for 
$85, and located in the settlement. The 
water in the Weber river rose to a great 
height, doing much damage by washing 
away farming land. I. N. Spaulding 
lost twenty-five acres. An average crop 
of grain rewarded the husbandman. 


1863. 


David Bybee and nearly all the Bybee 
families left for Dixie, and considerable 
property changed hands in consequence. 


General improvements made. David Per-. 


kins was appointed president. Another 


good harvest. 


1864. 


The new element in the settlement 
gives n impetus to all improvements, 
and a time of prosperity is enjoyed. 


1865. 


A fair crop of small grain and potatoes 
raised. Grasshoppers appear in the fall 
and deposit their eggs in the soil. A 
great quantity of snow fell, A hard 
winter. 


1866. 


David Perkins goes to Ogden to assist: 
in building Bishop West’s grist mill. 
Brother Wattis acts as temporary presi- 
dent until June. During this month a 
Sabbath school is organized, with fifteen 
scholars, Samuel Dye, superintendent. 
George L. Corey, Samuel Dye and Ed- 
mund Wattis are elected trustees. Grass- 
hoppers destroy nearly all vegetation. 


1867. 


_The name of the settlement and pre- 
cinct is changed, by order of the County 
Court, to. Easton. Ira N. Spaulding is 


appointed president; William Kendall 
and George L. Corey, counselers. 


1868. 


The settlement is made busy and lively 
by the appearance of several civil en- 
gineers and their men, who survey the 
grade for the Unicn Pacific Railroad. 
George L. Corey resigns his position as 
counselor to President Spaulding. 


1869. 


Lumber hauling for railroad purposes. 
Work plentiful for all who desire to 
labor, which is well paid for in cash, 
which for the first time in the history of 
the settlement is freely circulated and a 
great many improvements are made for 
the benefit of the people. On the 4th 
of March the track is laid to this point. 
I. N. Spaulding goes on a mission to the 
Eastern States. The terminus for Utah 
and adjacent Territories is made here for 
freight and passenger travel. A great 
many are encouraged to believe that 
Easton will become a great commercial 
centre and a city for business. Land in 
consequence goes up the scale to fancy 
prices. The railroad company took ad- 
vantage of their privilege and powers 
and took what they needed at their own 
figures. Aside from this the settlers hold 
possession, and are not disposed to sell. 
Joseph Grover, William Kendall and 
Charles Stoddard are elected school 
trustees. 

October 25th Joseph Grover, by ap- 
pointment takes the place of Corey as 
counselor to Bishop Spaulding. Joseph 
Grover is also appointed justice of the 
peace, and Curtis C. Stoddard constable. 

In 1870 Byron L. Bybee was ap- 
pointed constable. 

In 1871 George L. Corey, Miles C. 
Lawrence and Robert Gale were elected 
trustees. 


1873. 

The Sunday shool was increased to a 
membership of 52 pupils, with a library 
of 147 volumes. 

We have nothing further on record of 
Easton from the above date, excepting 
the deaths of two diligent and respected 
citizens, namely, Bishop Spaulding, who 
passed away about two months ago, and 
still more recently, William Kendall. of 
the same place. 
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JINKS AND BELLOWS, 


BY JOHN LYON. 


As I have given a detailed account of 
Tim Snissel, the unfortunate author, in 
a former sketch, and have mentioned 
Jinks the editor, and Bellows the embel- 
lisher, I shall now relate something of 
both their characters, connected with a 
former paper published in Glasgow, 
styled Zhe Humpback, a number of years 
before they were employed in the A— 
Journal, and long before I had the honor 
of being a penny-a-liner, My first ad- 
venture in the world of letters will be 
seen as I proceed with this relation. 

Jinks, the editor of Zhe Humpback, 
was an employed hand, the same as the 
publisher, foreman, compositors, press- 
men, etc. He had a salary of two hun- 
dred pounds sterling per annum, with the 
privilege of the press to print his own 
works. The whole property of the estab- 
lishment belonged to a joint-stock com- 
pany numbering thirty persons who held 
themselves responsible for any pecuniary 
change or failure in the firm, They were 
radicals of the deepest dye, and were 
what is termed sleeping members in a 
newspaper, subject to prosecution. Jinks 
was answerable for all articles admitted 
into its columns of a libelous nature, and 
was forthcoming for the conducting of 
the financial department of the office, 
such as the receiving of its income and 
disbursing its debts, paying the reporters 
and employing or discharging the hands. 

The Humpback was advertised to be 
the unflinching advocate of radical re- 
form and the firm supporter of the work- 
ing classes. All innovations on public 
rights, elections, municipal and parhia- 
mentary, justiciary, sheriff and police 
courts, mercantile details, fraud, im post- 
tions, strikes, trades unions—in fact 
everything that came within the circle of 
the popular portion of the working com- 
munity, and their interests were the 
special care and guardianship of this won- 
derful newspaper, which in time grew as 
notorious as any other in the north of 
Scotland. 

Before I was employed in this estab- 
lishment, I had often heard of Mr. 
Jinks and his extravagant, wonderful cute 
leaders, sparing no person, high or low, 
who came within the pale of his critical 

9 


writing and articles on government, and 
the local authorities who were opposed 
to radical reform, and the general good 
of the working classes. Owing to this, 
the weekly issue of The Humpback was 
anxiously looked for by the public, and 
bought up more rapidly than other papers 
of a more truthful and universal charac- 
ter. No persons were spared from its 
malevolence and mental castigation. 

' There was no moral reservation or go- 
between—everything went overboard in 
the storm of its political and supposed 
social reformation. No person uninitiated 
in the mysteries of newspaper enterprise 
could imagine for one moment the base 
intrigue, lies, forgeries and false repre- 
sentation of occurrences connected with 
the public interests as published in its 
columns, the one-sided views of every 
thing opposed to the popular party (who 
were so styled, being the mob ); in truth, 
opposition to all parties, whether right 
or wrong, was the life and vitality of this 
untimely-begotten nondescript intelli- 
gencer. To edit such a paper as this re- 
quired a very extraordinary character, 
and such was Mr. Jinks, whose every day 
work was a warfare of accusation, antag- 
onism, and often prosecution. I was not 
so much surprised at the spirit of the 
paper, as I was at the editor, having 
learned from two of his coliege chums 
that he was an aristocrat of the highest 
order in mind and principle, but having 
neglected his classes in consequence of 
politics, he had incurred the displeasure 
of the professors under whom he studied, 
and Jeft the university in the third year 
of his divinity, which left bim minus a 
diploma. He afterwards commenced his 
literary career as author, and published 
lyrics, essays, and tales to the public, but 
not being successful he enlisted with the 
above named junto, and became Zhe 
LTumpback ! 

Being at that time on a canvassing 
tour in Lanarkshire for a_ projected 
annual, to be composed entirely of native 
and local talent, I intentionally called at 
the house where Mr. Jinks had his lodg- 
ing. The appearance of the locality and 
house rather stiltified my preconceived 
opinions of literary men; however, I 
tapped at the door and was answered by 
the landlady, to whom I presented the 
prospectus, to which she significantly de- 
clined by a shake of the head. She in- 
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formed me, however, that a literary gen- 
man lodged with her, to whom she would 
show the paper, and perhaps he might 
look at it, but for herself she had some- 
thing otherwise to look after than read- 
ing prospectuses and papers brought to 
her house, which was more like a post- 
office than a boarding house. Leaving 
- me standing at the door, she returned in 
a few minutes and kindly invited me into 
the room of Mr. Jinks. The idea of 
being introduced into the presence of an 
editor of such renown I must confess 
rather effected my nerves; but the shock 
was of short duration when I saw the 
apartment and surroundings of his mental 
cogitations. He met me at the door 
with an out-stretched hand, by way of 
welcome, and handed me to a chair, the 
only one in the room except a high stool, 
from which he had descended to receive 
me. He wasa tall, thin, meagre looking 
personage, of a hard iron-grey complex- 
ion, bordering on fifty. His face was 
unnaturally long and narrow; his eyes 
protruded considerably, being very large, 
the color of which changed so often that 
Icould not say of what they were com- 
posed; when he smiled, they were yellow; 
when serious, green; when reflective, a 
dark hazel, such as I have seen in a cat. 
His nose was a masterpiece of Roman an- 
tiquity, rising in the centre like a draw- 
bridge between his brow, and curved 


chin, which gutted out and upwards, 


leaving asmall space, to the deep furrow 
of his mouth, which marked a cut three- 
quarters across the hollow cheek of his 
carnivorous visage. His dress, a long, 
calico-printed gown, considerably be- 
smeared with ink, much faded from their 
original color, and hanging slovenly on 
his body. 


Such was the external appearance of 
this great liberator and defender of hu- 
man independence! Everything in the 
room was covered with dust, the coal 
ashes covered one-half of the hearth, and 
his bed lay tumbled in heaps, as if the 
sheets and blankets had been at war, 
warped together, just as he had risen to 
his desk in the morning. 


Such was gentleman Jinks, and such 
his bachelor apartment, where he lived a 
miserable miser in a rented room and 
cooked his own victua!s, and wrote, read 
and corrected the manuscripts, articles 


and correspondence for the far famed 
Humpback. 

After looking hastily over the paper 
he put down his name and handed me 
the prospectus. ‘‘ There,” said he, ‘‘that 
will be as good to youas fifty other names 
on your list. I have done it merely to 
encourage the enterprise. Tis all ex- 
change with me. Mr.—what’s your 
name, sir?’’ ‘Forest King, sir,’’ said 
I, rather taken by his abrupt interroga- 
tive. As he looked piercingly at me his 
eyes assumed a bright yellow. ‘‘A soy- 
ereign cognomen for a canvasser,”’ re- 
peating King two or three times. ‘‘ By 
the bye,’’ he inquired, ‘‘ are you anyway 
related to King, the canvasser and col- 
lector for the Western Herald and fugi- 
tive verse writer for the K— Journal ?”’ 
‘¢ The same man, your honor, combined 
in two professions.”’ 

‘* Happy, Mr. King, to make your ac- 
quaintance ; glad to meet with you, sir. 
I have read your articles and have heard 
Mr. Puffy speak eulogizingly of you asa 
good relator of local incidents. You 
are intimate with Mr. Snissel, too, and 
Skelly ; first rate fellows, were it not for 
their opposition to our paper. But it is 
all for aliving, to be sure. They cannot 
be Conservatives nor Whigs at bottom. 
Pshaw! the devil,-Mr. King, we are by 
profession for what pays best. That’s 
the secret with all the newsmongers in 
this country. I well remember when I 
had spent three years in the Divinity 
Hall, I was quite at a loss to know 
whether I should join the Established 
Church or the Secession for the largest 
stipend, until after due consideration I 
became so taken with politics, that I be- 
came altogether of the opinion that re- 
ligion was all a farce, and left theology 
for this—what shall I call it—worse than 
slavery, damned infernal humbug—an 
editor!’’ During this synopsis of his 
mental reverses his eyes receded from a 
bright yellow to a dark green ; the pupils 
of which, as I said before, like an 
enraged cat’s in a dark room, large and 
sparkling, but as the light of his ideas in 
rehearsal came to a close they were as 
small as a pin-head. 

‘*T had always understood from what 
I have heard} that you had studied pro- 
fessionally,’”’ said I, ‘* for the law.’’ 

‘* Not at all, Mr. King; ’twas for the 
church I was first educated. But’’— 
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the emphasis he put on this particle, this 
minor syllogism of a doubtful case, led 
me to ask how he had given up the pro- 
fession. 

ee T hat Mee Kings’ ‘said he) confi- 
dentially speaking, ** was another calcu- 
lation, not a matter of conscience, mark 
me; but when I knew that I would have 
to study sermons, compose prayers, and 
learn by rote a jumble of principles and 
doctrines at variance with each other, I 
could not, for the soul of me, subscribe 
to doit. So I left theology and studied 
law. The knowledge of the latter serves 
me in my present position, where money 
is saved by the intelligence law points 
out to me when prosecution stares me in 
the face. My classical studies enable me 
to handle a philosopher’s knowledge in 
my reviews; my knowledge of divinity 
to grapple with the clergy, combined 
with the above, keeps me measurably 
clear from committing myself from libel, 
and, asI have said, prosecution, although 
I have been twice heavily fined, and as 
often on the verge of being imprisoned 
for defamation of character, but escaped 
by compromise, one of the parties being 
well bribed. Truth is libel, Mr. King, 
consequently, although well learned in 
law, where is the protection from the 
virulence of privileged characters, who 
make the law—or /wist, it rather—to 
favor their own ends and the advantage 
of their clients. However, they have 
not had it all their own way. The Den- 
iston road case is settled, and the public 
have triumphed over Tory influence, for 
which they may thank your humble ser- 


‘vant, throngh the columns of our paper. 


To be sure the secret was to increase our 
issue, which it did. 

Cai hes road, said,‘ was not “so 
much worth, after all, to the public, 
compared to the expense of litigation.’’ 

‘©The road was nothing, sir,’”’ he re- 
torted. ‘‘’Twas a public privilege and 
right.” 

At this period of our conversation, a 
tall man opened the door, and broke off 
the subject. I rose from the chair, and 
was‘about to retire, when Mr. Jinks in- 
sisted on me keeping my seat. After a 
few complementary words of ‘‘ How do 
you do sir?”’ ‘*Comfortably, thank you 
sir,’’ etc:, the tall gectleman handed 
Mr. Jinks a roll of paper, to which he 
assented with a bow, and dismissed him 


by abruptly saying, ‘* Mr. Richmond, I 
have received no information from Lon- 
don respecting your affairs as yet.’’ The 
name of Richmond, led me to survey 
the personage more attentively. The 
sinister, dejected looking appearance of 
the man, although decently appareled, 
at once struck me. that he was the noto- 
rious agitator and government spy who, 
under false pretenses as a radical, had 
roused up the west of Scotland to arms 
against the government in 1816. He 
had scarcely got on the street, when Mr, 
Jinks rather scrutinizingly enquired if I 
knew that gentleman. I replied in the 
negative. 

‘That man,’’ said he, contemptu- 
ously, ‘‘is the most consummate scoundrel 
under heaven; that man, sir, has done 
more mischief, and brought more families 
to misery, than any other man since the 
days of Judas Iscariot; that man, sir, 
brought Hardy, and Baird, and James 
Wilson to the block, and was the means 
of banishing hundreds of men from 
their native land, banished by the cir- 
cuit courts’ judges, and by selt-exile, in 
consequence of his perfidy and perjury.” 

“*How does he come to have corres- 
pondence with you? if I am at liberty 
to ask the question, sir,’’ said I, you 
who are the organ and advocate of radi- 
calism, he being a traitor to the well- 
being of his country and the people’s. 
rights.” 

‘That is Richmond the spy, sir, who, 
if it was known he was in this city, 
would be torn to pieces; you must have 
heard of him.” To which I nodded 
assent. ‘This man,’’ he continued, 
‘‘in 1816, when universal suffrage and 
vote by ballot was on the point of 
being obtained for the shires and 
buroughs of Scotland in the House of 
Commons, was employed by Kinkman 
Findlay, M.P. for Lanarkshire, who was 
the agent for the government under 
Castlereagh, the then prime minister— 
to agitate the country to rebellion by 
force of arms; which he accomplished, 
and brought, as I have said before, 
several men to the scaffold. Now fifteen 
years have elapsed, and his reward of 
blood remains unpaid by the govern- 
ment. He is pursuing his employers to 
fulfill their stipulations with him, and 
has had the audacity to apply to me for 
a certificate of his actual service in 
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Ayrshire, for promoting rebellion there 
from 1816 to 181g, for which service he 
was promised ten thousand pounds ster- 
ling, and expenses paid monthly during 
the period of his agitation, the which he 
drew, but the ten thousand as a reward 
is still due. He has called upon me 
several times at my office, just as you 
have seen him to-day, expecting, that I, 
like himself, would, for money, aid him 
in this blood-stained affair.”’ 

‘©Who could suppose,’’ I replied, 
‘‘that a prime minister would hire 
ruffians to raise a rebellion against the 
government of which he was the chief.”’ 

‘“Why, Mr. King, it was a deep laid 
plot, supported by the whole cabinet ; 
the nation at that time was on the eve of 
a great reform, and in order to quench 
the popular cry for universal suffrage, 
that by influencing a small minority of 
hot-headed men, and secretly aiding 
them, by means and money, through 
such vagabonds as Richmond, could by 
military force, and the strong arm of 
the law, strike terror on the moral por- 
tion of the inhabitants, and leading the 
few into rebellion, by such means, struck 
fear on the whole nation, which they 
accomplished in the way I have related. 
The government agent wrote to me 
privately to notify the fact of his 
services; but mark» me, Mr. King, 
money is with me of no value when 
marked and tarnished with blood, and 
never shall I sign the acts of his treachery, 
if he should die a beggar, as he will. 
Such is the world, Mr. King,—men, 
honest, simple men, are duped by vil- 
lains, and the government, which should 
protect the people, bribe the villains to 
lead the people into rebellion and betray 
them as this vagabond has done. Yes, 
sir, and we radicals betray one another 
through their agency. I have told you 
of being fined, and barely escaping im- 
prisonment. How? you will ask. Why, 
by false intelligence given to me, for 
which when made public, I was prose- 
cuted, and the parties denied their in- 
formation and allegations. I was then 
responsible and had to bear the load of 
their slander like Atlas with the globe 
on his back. Vox populi, vox Deo, is an 
undefinable term, taking mankind as 
they are.”’ 


‘“You will become a conservative,”’ 
said I. 
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‘‘ No, sir,’’ he replied, ‘‘I will tell the 
truth for all parties, and defend the 
oppressed, but I have found the working 
classes, as they are called, such a mixture 
of incongruity, such a mass of unre- 
deemable matter, such a compound of 
ignorance and low cunning, of simplicity 
and roguish, bare-faced impudence, that 
after years of labor and anxiety, and 
expenditure of genuine principle and 
means, they remain the same ungovern- 
able, heterogeneous mass they were from 
the beginning of my career till now. 
D—n me, King—excuse me for vulgarity, 
but I get tired, and sometimes regret 
that I had ever spent an hour advocating 
in their behalf the rights of man.’’ 

‘-You are an intelligent man and a 
scholar, Mr. Jinks,’’ I responded, ‘‘ and 
have a more extensive knowledge of 
Grecian and Roman history than I have, 
and know full well that the leaders of 
democracy, and the philosophers of 
ancient times, were men who spent their 
life-long labor to ameliorate the con- 
dition of tbe lower classes, and what had 
they for their labor and toil but dishonor, 
self-exile, banishment, and sometimes 
death; adjudged and awarded by the 
ignorant wretches whose welfare they 
sought, and labored assiduously to obtain. 
Such,’’ I continued, drawing out his 
radical sentiments, ‘‘ were the rabble in 
ancient times, and such are they now. 
A change of circumstance, a breath, a 
misplaced sentence, will turn the current 
of their affections, and the voice of the 
multitude to-day, which would rend the 
heavens in thundering applause in your 
favor, to-morrow will witness against 
you as a traitor, and a miscreant. A 
love of place and power is the spirit of 
ambition; but such ambition without 
the ability and honesty to fill that situa- 
tion as a leader of the people for their 
good and benefit, and intelligence on 
the part of the people to know what is 
for their real good, such is not the state 
of society generally; fools and madmen, 
and I may say knaves, lead the rabble; 
and such is mobocracy, the great parent 
of vice and rebellion, led on by dema- 
gogues and villians.” : 

‘*Hold there,’’ he said, interrupting 
me, ‘‘American republicanism is against 
your notions and opinions of govern- 
ment; they have the best organization 
on this earth.”’ 
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“<True,’’ said I, ‘but their system of 
government is not democracy. It is a 
kind of power made up of monarchial 
departments, such as a president for 
king, their senate and congress, which, 
taking the form altogether, represents our 
kings, lords and commons. To be sure 
there are no hereditary claims, nor sep- 
tennial parliaments and limited franchise 
such as we have.” 

*“And let ‘us add,’ said he, ‘‘nor 
feudal oppression, nor an_ overbearing 
established clergy, nor the law of entail, 
nor a hundred thousand of a standing 
army in time of peace to awe the 
people.’’ 

At this rejoinder his hooked nose 
nearly touched his curved chin, as he 
shut the great cut of his mouth, and 
broadened out his narrow face with a 
tremendous grin, while his eyes assumed 
a deep hazel, glanced at me like an eagle 
fastened on its prey. 

‘< These abuses,’’ he continued, ‘‘sir, 
make all the fundamental evils opposed 
to a well regulated government. Iam 
perfectly convinced, however, that the 
mob, as you are pleased to call the 
people, are not qualified to conduct the 
affairs of government, yet they are 
qualified by universal suffrage, to vote 
for men who can; and there the Ameri- 
cans having this privilege will always 
have a secure constitution and a free 
government, and now if you please, let 
this suffice for the present on politics. I 
have heard of you, although I never saw 
you before to-day, I have formed an 
attachment for you since you came here, 
and I would love to have you connected 
with our paper; you are tinged with 
principles and ideas imbibed in you 
from your early infancy, but these 
notions will evaporate as your knowlege 
of menand things will increase. Will 
you join our establishment ? you will be 
handsomely rewarded for your labor.” 

He then inquired particularly into my 
affairs, my engagement, my reporting, 
collecting accounts, lifting advertise- 
ments, ete... Ele. 

When he had satisfied himself to these 
items, he offered me an engagement, con- 
siderably better than I then had; to all 
of which I asked for time to settle up 
with my former employers, to which he 
acceded. During our confab I heard a 
great noise now and again, which drew 


nearer every few minutes, until it burst 
out, as I thought, mght opposite the 
house. ‘“‘What is that noise?’’ said 
he trying to look through the dirty panes. 
He had scarcely uttered the surprised sen- 
tence, when in rushed a person covered 
with blood, and his clothes literally torn 
to shreds, who fell prostrate on the floor. 
‘Mr. Richmond,’ ejaculated Jinks, hold- 
ing up his hands i in amazement. I could 
not have distinguished him to have been 
the same person I was in company with 
an hour before, so torn and besmeared 
with blood and dirt. ‘‘Save me, save 
me!’’ he muttered in bewailing tones. 
‘*The mob will kill me.’ ‘‘ Out with 
him,” vociferated twenty voices at the 
same time ; ‘‘ out with the murderer ; out, 
out with him, or we’ll pull down the 
house.’’ Several rocks had by this time 
came through the window, and the 
landlady was at the door wringing her 
hands, and calling loudly for Mr. Jinks 
to put out the man or the people would 
pull down the house. Mr. Jinks imme- 
diately run out and endeavored to pacify 
the mob, but no words could reach 
their sympathy—in truth, no words 
could be heard, so tumultuous and fiend- 
ish were the discordant voices calling for 
the immediate delivery of the murderer, 
Richmond, into their hands. Missiles 
of every kind were by this time being 
thrown indiscriminately around. Jinks, 
who was confident of public favor, de- 
clared that Richmond had been in his 
room, but he had left. The violence, 
however, continued, and he was forced 
to take shelter in his room, shutting and 
fastening the door, enclosing three of 
the most frightened beings ever domi- 
ciled together. As I had no good 
opinion of a mob at any time, and now 
I, likely, would be subject to their dis- 
approbation in a house hiding the victim 
of their bad feeling, as well as their sus- 
picion against Jinks; for the mob were 
bawling against him in as dishonorable 
epithets as against Richmond. Any 
thinking person may conceive how I felt 
as every few seconds brought a rock 
bang against the door, which was within 
three feet of where I was sitting. By 
the increasing noise I could calculate 
also that the mob were considerably 
growing in numbers, and the belliger- 
ents more ferocious. Jinks, from the 
time of his entrance, had been busily 
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engaged in removing a pile of paper to 
one side, where ‘he lifted a trap door, 
and, commanding my help, dropped 
Mr, Richmond to the cellar below, after 
which he replaced the paper. At this 
instant the door had three panels 
smashed in. I quickly removed myself 
to a recess beyond the bedstead. __ Pres- 
ently down fell the door, and in jumped 
a number of men demanding the victim 
of their vengeance, swearing death to 
the traitor. 

Never shall I forget the assumed com- 
posure of Mr. Jinks, as he faced those 
outrageous ruffians. 

Neither have I at any period of my 
recollection formed a lower estimate of 
human character in its most degraded 
form than I did at their diabolical en- 
trance tocommit murder on a murderer. 
The room and every cranny and corner 
were searched, the papers overturned, 
but no Richmond could be found. Dur- 
ing the bustle I hastened to the door, 
and there as far as I could see, stood a 
dense crowd, in the midst of which a 
gallows was erected over a gateway, rope 
and cross-beam all ready for execution. 
Being taken no notice of, I mingled 
with the crowd and edged my way out, 
when I became a spectator to one of the 
most barbarous scenes I had ever before 
or have ever since witnessed. | Whether 
the police or the city authorities had 
any knowledge of the affair | know not. 
But there was no interference for a long 
time, when the mob went in another di- 
rection and sacked several victualling 
stores and shops belonging to what they 
called the Tory party. 

Night and a company of soldiers 
thinned the streets, and Mr. Richmond 
made his escape through the aid and 
philanthropy of Mr. Jinks. 

Two months after, I finished my en- 
gagement for the forthcoming book of 
native talent. I entered on my engage- 
ment with Mr, Jinks, as collector and 
newsgatherer, and since that time I have 
learned more of his real character than 
I had formerly by report. 

Although I never was a really smart 
reporter, yet I generally gave occurences 
as they transpired, and that was some- 
thing in a one-sided paper where accusa- 
tion, insinuation, public abuse and 
scandal were the bone and sinew of its 
deformed existence. 


| real, genuine 


Strange events transpire in this pre- 
carious business however, as Mr. Jinks 
would not look at an article got up in 
what he termed the see-saw style; he 
often would give the report of a murder 
or robbery to an insignificant fellow by 
the nickname of Bellows, the embel- 
lisher, to dress up the article, for which ~ 
he received more for his labor than the 
actual correspondent who had his report 
from the parties concerned. 

Bellows had for some years been sub- 
editor for Zhe Belfast Reformer, and 
had gained considerable notoriety in ex- 
posing what he called public abuse, such 
as arraigning the magisterial authorities, 
upbraiding ecclesiastics, and painting in 
glowing colors the frauds and invasions 
of landed gentlemen on the rights and 
liberties of the Insh people. Bellows 
being discharged from his situation in 
consequence of drunkenness emigrated to 
Scotland, where luckily he got employ- 
ment in Zhe Semt-weekly Mail, for a 
short period, as master of all work. 
Here he would have been successful, but 
his love for the ardent, for which he was 
discharged, and ultimately joined Zhe 
Humpback. Bellows would have his 
spree out no matter where he was, which 
often lasted for a week at one time, and 
although he left the office dressed in 
gentlemanly attire, would not, when 
found, have any garment on him fit to 
cover his nakedness. Led home to his 
sanctum in this dilemma, where he was 
locked up in an attic with writing appar- 
atus and a bottle of whiskey, he could 
earn one pound sterling per ‘day in re- 
writing reports of public dinners, revis- 
ing sermons, and embellishing local 
transactions and incidents reported by 
the less intellectual of the corps of Zhe 
Humpback. Such was Bellows’ occupa- 
tion, and such were the duties required 
of him, kept up and nourished by the 
inflammatory influence of strong drink. 

Shortly after I had been connected 
with this paper, I well remember first 
meeting with Jinks in the city one cold 
morning in company with the aforesaid 
imbecile, who was half naked. He in- 
troduced me to Mr. Bellows as another 
acquisition to our firm. 

** Now,’ said he; “ Mr. King, we 
shall have something original, none of 
your wishy-washy trash, nothing but 
entreport (as the French 
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say), or Utopian, to please the lovers of 
the romantic; something that will dazzle 
to blind, ‘thoughts that breath and words 
that burn.’ Mr. Bellows will henceforth 
be the sun of our system, shooting forth 
his rays on the benighted portion of our 
God-torsaken country. Iam tired, Mr. 
King, and he will, under my directions, 
take my place. You are blushing; I make 
no insinuations, mark me, as to yourself, 
but you will learn he’s a gem of the first 
water. As for Danby, my present assist- 
ant, he is too plain, too much a matter 
of fact man like yourself—too honest, you 
know; does not know how to suit our 
various subscribers. That’s the fault, 
King ; it wont pay.”’ 


A crowd was gathering around us, gaz- 
ing at the strange dilapidation in the 
person of Bellows,when I bid them good- 
bye, and hastened to the office with my 
copy for to-morrow’s issue. (Strange 
events transpire almost every day in the 
routine of a news-agent, who is paid for 
the matter he produces, if accepted ; if 


_the record of twenty-four hours does not 


turn up something worthy of his notice, 
andif there be nothing new, his business 
is of that nature, that he is obliged to 
draw on the resources of past occur- 
yences, su that he may not fail to produce 
his share of matter, as copy for each 
day’s issue. Being placed in this dilem- 
ma, one cold frosty morning in January, 
I thought for the first time of inventing 
a story from the barren imaginings of 
my own brain, Prior to this time I had 
been found fault with both by Jinks and 
Bellows for being too matter-of-fact in 
describing events requiring embellish- 
ment, and which were of no interest 
without the brush of Mr. Bellows. 
‘-There,’’ he would say, ‘your scrawl 
containing an account of the bridge 
at the great riot in G—w, although 
it was given in detail, and was all 
truthtful enough, yet you see what Bel- 
lows made of it, by narrating the con- 
dition of the people in the river, their 
mental despair, their cries for help, and 
the rernorseless cruelty of the cavalry, 
who would not suffer the humane portion 
of the enraged mob to rescue some of 
them from a watery grave. All this, and 
a great deal more, respecting the careless- 
ness of the authorities he pointed out, 
svhich you know, must be done in order 


to gain ihe approbation of the reading 
public.” 

These reflections, or rather reproofs, 
led me now and again to try my hand 
at composing, although I never in my 
own estimation had the ability to color 
up anything to my satisfaction; there was 
still a drawback, also, as to the evil of 
publishing a fabrication entirely without 
a foundation. However, as necessity has 
no law, I sat down, determined if there 
was anything in me like invention, out it 
should come no maiter what kind of 
characters, true or false, good or bad, 
high or low, something I must write, or 
my place was at stake. There was a very 
odd old gentleman, a barber, I had often 
thought of, a relation of my wife’s side 
of the house, who for his eccentricity 
and general inquisitiveness, led me to 
form some ideas of character, which 
would be, as I thought, both amusing 
and instructive. 

I had merely scrawled a few sheets 
and was getting my ideas arranged when 
who should tap at the door of my sanct- 
orum but Bellows,—which nearly para- 
lyzed all my inventive proclivities. 

He was in full uniform—that is, 
dressed up in a new fashionable suit, 
purchased from the ready-made. I knew 
in a moment there was something out of 
joint, from the deep purple of his swelled 
proboscis and the whimsical leer of his 
large grey eyes, that were glazed with 
the varnish of alcohol. Another gen- 
tleman accompanied him, with whom I 
was but partially acquainted. I seated 
them the best I could, having only two 
chairs and an old trunk in the apart- 
ment, the latter being my desk and port- 
folio. 

I was about making an apology and a 
fib, by telling him that my wife was from 
home, but my conscience and the stormy 
morning (lest she should appear) forbade 
the excuse. 

‘¢T was just preparing something for 
this morning's paper.’’ 

‘‘Indeed,”’ he said, taking up the 
sheet and quizzing it over, ‘‘why King, 
you are writing novels, are you?” «well, 
not exactly,”’ said NG «just a few ideas to 
fill up, you know, by way of copy.” 
“‘Pretty good! a barber for your hero, 
too; new contrivance, something in the 
soap line; quite original ;’ and on he 
soliloquized satirically, looking occasion- 
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ally at the paper, then at me, and then at 
the stranger. I took the sheets out of 


his hand, and apologized by saying, 


‘that, as I had nothing new for the 
columns of the paper, I thought of forg- 
ing a sheet or two of something novel, 
but my conscience made it tardy work.” 
‘©Pshaw, King,’’ he replied with some 
warmth, ‘you'll never be anything of 
an author until you can write without 
scruple or compunction. Were I to take 
these silly drawbacks into the considera- 
tion of conscience, as you term it, why 
nothing would be read in our paper to 
attract attention. Mere commonplace 
relations may do well enough to fill up a 
corner, but novelty—novelty, King, is 
the mainspring of literature.”’ 

‘*What is novelty,’ I replied, ‘‘ but 
truth disguised. It may look something 
new, to be sure, and please the lovers of 
fiction; but, after all, it is not the sim- 
ple, honest, straightforward truth,— 
which ought always to be told.”’ 

‘“« Hold there, my friend,’’ said he; 
“truth was once a naked thing, supposed 
by the ancients to have been a person- 
age, and would do well enough even now 
for little children—who do not know 
their own shame—but for grown people 
in this enlightened age truth must be 
clothed in ornaments of gaudy attire to 
meet the reception and approbation of 
this learned and refined age. It is for 
this reason that you are paid one penny 
per line for your naked truths, and I 
pounds for your shillings—and for what? 
Why for dressing up your meagre de- 
scriptions in language and expression, 
and placing your scraps in a form worthy 
of being read.”’ 

This was spoken in such a sarcastic 
way, and withal so truthful in respect to 
himself, that I felt considerably nettled 
at his remarks, and was searching in the 
dark corners of my cranium for an 
answer to his sophistry, when he relieved 
me from my embarrassment by rising 
abruptly from the trunk on which he 
was seated, and drawing out of his 
pocket a small vial, labelled ‘‘bitters,’’ 
which he scientifically turned up to his 
large vest-pocket of a mouth, when I 
heard the gurgling liquid, as it run 
down his throat, crying out at every 
gulp, fudge—fudge—fudge! I was for- 
cibly struck with the idea that I would 
have a torrent of invective immediately 


from the inspiration of the pandora of 
his genius being liberated from 1ts glass 
casement to the capacious organs of his 
heated imagination. : 

He, being fully primed, again resumed 
his remarks, by saying, ‘‘ King, my boy, 
now for you on zaked truth; ha, ha, ha! 
Well, (here he made a full stop as if 
choked with the idea), you are a rare 
specimen of dry weather. King, no 
moistening dews ever refresh the foliage 
of your brain. Novels are founded on 
fact, (hic) although they sometimes bor- 
der on (bic) romance, and this is neces- 
sary (hic) in coloring a subject. 

At this unpleasant juncture in his ar- 
ticulation I remembered a saying of my 
grandmother’s, that a drink of water, 
unasked, would stop the wind storm of 
an empty gasometer; so I handed him a 
pitcher of agua font, after which he pro- 
ceeded without interruption. 

‘‘Why, King, don’t you remember 
the words of Solomon, that ‘there’s 
nothing new under the sun.’ Is there a 
thought, an action, a character; is there 
a conception of honesty, villainy, jeal- 
ousy, mistrust, or faithfulness that does 
not belong to human nature, and have 
formed the history of mankind in all 
ages? And to form the rudiments of a 
tale you only require to write your best 
and worst ideas of human character, no 
matter how far-fetched. Whether novel 
or romance-looking, readers will admire 
your conception, and after ages will give 
you a niche in the temple of fame.”’ 

‘*But,’’ said I, ‘‘ what has this to do 
with the business of a reporter in the 
daily occurrences of life—the news of 
to-day, for instance? All your embel- 
lished reports of public speeches, frauds, 
delinquencies, riots, fires, public execu- 
tions, accidents, offenses, etc., what are 
they but a jumble of truth and _false- 
hood—-lies, libels on the living and on 
the dead; and in general, a gross mis- 
representation of things as they are or 
do exist. Ah, Mr. Bellows,’ I ex- 
claimed, getting rather warm, ‘don’t 
you remember Mrs. Jeffery, who was 
hanged for murder? When her exam- 
ination was heard before the sheriff you 
published a long account of the court 
proceedure, and from the circumstantial 
evidence brought forward on that occa- 
sion, you then supposed and _ published 
her guilty in the first degree. You, sir, 
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had gone to the village where the crime 
was committed, was at the examination 
of the body, the coronor’s inquest, the 
trial, and finally at the execution; yet, 
nevertheless, you prejudiced the prose- 
cutor, the judges, the jury, and the 
public against her; and after the execu- 
tion, to show the extreme wickedness of 
her character, a cast was taken of her 
head and exhibited in a traveling mu- 
seum, where the destructive develop- 
ments of her animal propensities were 
amply descanted on by an eminent 
phrenologist! All of this was endorsed 
by you. And, if this had been all, it 
would have had a less damning effect had 
she been guilty. But behold! not two 
years had elapsed till her daughter, who 
had taken her mother’s wickedness so 
much to heart (as was supposed), fell 
sick of—what? Grief and shame for 
her mother’s crime; shame for her har- 
dened obstinacy—the obloquy and dis- 
grace of the family? No!—but that she 
was the person who administered the 
poison to the man for which her mother 
was hanged! ‘There, sir, was the evil 
consequences of your prejudged, florid 
animadversions; and, in fact, villainous 
accusations, to say the least of this 
shameful affair.’’ 

Bellows was one of those cool, delib- 
erate men who could take a scolding or 
a rebuff with as much calmness, and pass 
it off in jocularity, as would stimulate 
another man to draw his revolver. 

“Ves, yes; you matter-of-fact men 
run down literary genius, and when a 
case, such as you have described, turns 
up in the secret workings of providence, 
or an unforeseen fatality, the hue and 
cry is raised against judges, jury, pub- 
lishers, reporters, and all who may have 
acted honorably to do justice, and to 
state the whole of the affair to the public 
as it then transpired.” 

‘¢But, Mr. Bellows,’ said I, ‘‘ your 
ideas of embellishing and novel writing, 
or rather false representations, are highly 
prejudicial to individuals, and quite for- 
eign to the general good of mankind. 
Your leading characters, when virtuous 
or criminally vicious, are so far above or 
below ordinary character that no simili- 
tude exists in life of such men and 
women. ‘The former characters are gen- 
erally drawn without a blemish and the 
latter without a redeeming quality; and 
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so horribly despicable that neither virtue 
nor vice, in such representations, can 
affect the sensible reader more than with 
disgust.”’ 

Bellows again pulled out his pocket 
companion, but the sound of the liquid 
run so fast that I could not distinctly 
phonograph it into words. It was some- 
thing, however, like the sound of water 
rushing down an obstructed pipe—glut, 
glut, glutting over his palate with an un- 
natural effort to stop its progress down. 
During this libation I could perceive by 
the twinkle of his eye that something 
was agitating his brain of an argumenta- 
tive and philosophical nature, as well as 
critical, and I may add satirical, for he 
grew like a Hercules in mental strength 
under the influence of Bacchus, until his 
conceptions were rapt in the idealism of 
a magic world, such as no fancy opium 
eater could imagine; to make a compar- 
ison—he was, in his fanciful rapid ca- 
reer, comparatively speaking, like a shot 
star, that darts forth in all the brilliancy 
of a heavenly body, and after illumina- 
ting the upper deep in its sudden de- 
scent, bursts into many fragments of 
burning beautiful colors, dazzling the 
beholders with its noisy fall, its bril- 
liancy, and final exit. Such was the 
renowned Bellows, mentally speaking. 

‘oNow,) Kings les tesumed, © you 
are acquainted somewhat with history, 
with novel writing, and romance; tell 
me, then, what comparison there is be- 
tween Buchanan the historian and Scott 
the novelist. The history of Scotland 
by the former is a dry, torpid, weari- 
some production compared with the 
erudite, magnificent, splendacious re- 
search of the other, is it not? Why, 
sir, novelty of expression, loftiness of 
style, grandeur of conception, mark the 
great disparity. Pshaw! there is no 
comparison whatever. Why, sir, the 
great wizard of historical romance leads 
us into the past ages of chivalry, their 
castles, their dungeons. We see the 
haughty nobles and beautiful dames ; 
their gorgeous pageantry, their cities in 
flames, their victorious armies, their 
captives, their rejoicings, their si 

‘Mold,’ said I, ‘’tis my treat; just 
take your breath, Mr. Bellows, until I get 
my bottle. I believe there is something 
in John Barleycorn after all that is said 
against its inspiration. I should hke to 
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hear this gentleman’s opinion also, and 
as neither of us have had any refresh- 
ment during this long recital of yours, 
just allow me to retire for a few minutes.”” 

‘Certainly, certainly, Mr. King,’’ re- 
sponded the embellisher. 

I had hardly reached the foot of the 
staircase when Jinks, Danby and the 
devil rushed past me, and in three 
minutes Bellows was on the street, arm- 
in-arm with the pair, led off to the attic 
above the office to finish up the report 
of a public dinner, for which Jinks had 
been pre-paid and with which, in part, 
he had furnished Bellows with a new 
suit to go to meeting to take the report. 
Such is the first picture of my connection 
with Zhe Humpback and its editors. As 
a sequel, however, to corroborate what I 
was told by Mr. Jinks, in the former part 
of this sketch, regarding Richmond the 
spy and his treacherous work in Lanark- 


shire and in the western ‘counties of 


Scotland ; I met with a Scotchman in 
Salt Lake City about nine years ago, 
1874, by the name of Captain Jack, dy 
occufation a pump-maker, who told me 
that he was in the crowd with Hardy 
and Baird, together with a large number 
of armed men, who were on their way 
to Carron iron works to take by force 
some cannon which were cast there for 
the government, (which was, he said, 
another trap). On their way they were 
met by a company of cavalry, at a place 
called Bonny Muir, where they had a 
smart skirmish; some of the rebels, as 
they were called, got away, but twenty 
of them were taken prisoners and put in 
Stirling Castle, and in due time were 
tried, Hardy and Baird were hanged, 
and beheaded, and eighteen were ban- 
ished to Botany Bay, which was done to 
the letter. ‘This ends the farce toa hor- 
rible tragedy, and the eighteen convicts 
were not landed above a week in Sidney, 
until the whole company received a free 
pardon! leaving them to find their way 
in a strange land, pennyless, and with- 
out friends, Mr. Jack, however, sailed 
for Bombay as a helping hand in an 
English ship, and: from there back to 
Canada, and thence to Salt Lake. I 
heard some time ago that he was dead. 
The last time I saw him in this city he 
came with another man to lecture on the 
Texan Rangers under the command of 
the great General Houston. Whether he 


derived his captainship from that com- 
pany and warfare I know not. He was 
a simple looking, honest man, with little 
of the bravo of a braggadocio, but rather 


| like a simpleton, to be made a victim by 


the rash, insidious wickedness of a paiG 


traitor and the thoughtless folly of hot- 
| headed men. 


| THE STRIPLING MOUNTAINEERS. 


BY H. W. NAISBI1T. 


Many a glowing scene of gladness 
In the realms of long ago; 
Many a dense black cloud of sadness, 
Marks earth’s seasons as they flow. 
History's pages tell of tyrants, 
Ruling o’er their fellow-man, 
Curbing thought, and speech, and action, 
Progress laid beneath their ban ; 
Gibbet, rack, and flame their weapons, 
Death te all who scanned their deeds ;. 
Politicians, priests; and people, 
Swept off ez as fire doth reeds! 


MEN, I said; their names are legion, 

Scattered o’er each land and clime, 
Through the ages ;—martyred greatness— 

Truth still waits and bides its time; 
Oft repressed its uttered music, 

By one generation spurned ; 
Final triumph marks its footsteps, 

In earth's truly great it burned! 
Long decreed by the Eternal, 

Truth and right shall surely reign, 
Pens and arms of puny mortals 

May be raised,—'évs all in vain / 


Filled with these thoughts I lay me down to rest; 
The brain too active, long I courted sleep ; 


Till, as old Sol with glory tinged the west, 


My fancy ranged throughout the “ upper deep; ” 
Past star and planet on I bent my way, 


Crossed paths where suns secure eternal day; 


Beheld the comets as they swept along 
The ‘Dance of Heaven" to an unending song! 


Till, by some impulse checked in onward track, 


I turned me round—a hand was on my back; 
Behind me stood, of noble, God-like mien, 
One whom on earth or heaven I oft had seen. 


Yet memory failed his rank or face to tell, 


Or where, or when before, I'd felt his Spellisay 
Familiar to my eye his form was, there, 
Though crowned with glory, more than mortals 
Seer 
His voice melodious, on the perfumed air, 
Said “ Brother come; come go along with me.”* 


. Before us lay quite unobserved before 
A world of beauty, such as oft in dreams 
My spirit gladdened 'mid the days of yore; 
Self-lighted —governed not by solar beams! 


Need I pause to tell of grandeur, 
Need I wait to sing of flowers; 

Or of rich, unfading verdure 
Forming shade or radiant bowers 2? 


Need I tell of tower and turret. 
Of the palaces divine, 
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Of the myriads, dwelling, happy, 
Round where Peace had raised its shrine ? 


No! All mortals yet shall see it, 
Taste its pleasures ever new, 
When this earthly life is ended, 
When they lay the body down, ” 


‘There, each life, all past experience 
Memory can at will renew; 
Estimate their own condition, 
And their claim upon the crown. 


Magnificence enshrined in column, ~ 
-Architrave and spire, in just proportions 
Yet unknown to man; a wondrous palace stood ; 
Upon its noble front in rich device 
And light translucent, see inscribed and note; 
“The Hall of Council; ”’ through its vast portals 
By my guide preceded, on I softly went, 
‘Till, in a room for beauty unsurpassed, 
And filled with radiance which no shadow made. 
Without obtrusiveness, yet unabashed, 
As if well known, beneath its dome we stood! 
Within its spate were gathered crowds, 
‘The representatives of every land, 
Who in the cause of man’s redemption fought, 
And bled, and died! 


The martyr’s crown 
~On many a brow I saw, a full reward 
For all of toil and suffering tasted 


‘Tn the long and faithful past! 


A striking group in earnest conversation 
Stood from all the rest apart; I marked each one 
And seemed instinctively to know them all, 

By Priesthood and its sympathetic force 
“Twas doubtless there revealed; a startling page 
‘Of history in that group was easy read, 


_ For those were they who in this age had really 


Inspired been, and deputized to save, to guide, 

When red-hot persecution lifted high 

Its daring hand; when from the gathering 

Storm and forceful hate, from State to State the 
Saints 

Had wildly fled, and many brave and gallant 

Hearts their best blood shed to win that freedom. 

‘Which is no king's hoon, but birthright is indeed 

‘To all who step on proud Columbia's soil! 


The martyred Prophet at the head 
Of this, our generation, this the pregnant, 
Great, prophetic, latter days,—he, ' mid this 
Special group, a master spirit stood, who called 
To each in turn, who there to act appointed were 
And there commissioned to infuse the spirit, 
Power, and force, which erst in other days 
Their labors marked, and bring to bear upon 
The fleeing, gathering crowds of Utah's vales, 
But more direct on those young hearts who, 
under 


’ Priestly rule and covenant had been begot, 


Who had, through everywhere decried, yet pure 
Celestial order come, to bear the great, 
‘The glorious, growing Kingdom bravely off ! 


This labor well performed, the Prophet's blessing, 

Benediction, was upon them there; nay more, 

As if spontaneous, then a loud Amen 

Burst from the lips of some, which, quick as if by 
instinct, 

By that vast assemblage 't was caught up; 

A shout more loud than earthly thunder echoed 

Through that grand expanse; Heaven, by an in- 
creased 


Light, approved! And, so ‘twas done! 


‘From choirs invisible a strain fell sweet 
And soft as morning dew; when recognized 
All souls to music were attuned,—the song 
Was unremembered, yet the thrilling chorus 
Swelled full oft; and when the vision passed 
away, 
{ caught it once again, and give it now: 


CHORUS, 


All hail to the stripling mountaineers, 
The Davids of the world to-day ; 
To teach the Philistines year by year 
That Truth still holds to its onward way. 
From the brook of time, be it rapid or slow, 
They shall gather the stones, till Goliah lays low! 


Hark to their step, 'tis the giants’ tread, 
Heroes equipped for peace or fight; 
No flag of truce till their foes have fled, 
And hid in the depths of eternal night. 
By the standard of truth they shall cling for e'’er, 
And the conqueror's wreath in the end shall 
wear ! 


Now this their faith and creed, is it not good 
And heaven-inspired ? Is it not destined, sure, 
To be fulfilled? Then mark it, friend or foe, 
If Heaven and God decree, what power shall rule 
Or curb these more than Hercules of ancient 
Date and mythologic fame? Or with that 
Dread power war who did ordain the lads, and bade 
Them speak and work ? 


We come to vindicate the right— 

The right to live, the right to speak ; 
The right to worship how and where, 

So we God's law evade nor break! 
The right the nation guarantees 

By Constitution, act at home, 
The freeman’s privilege to choose 

The man to fill the ruler’s throne } 
The right to legislate at will, 

So that we trench on no reserve’; 
"Tis this we claim as ‘ common right,’’— 

No jot we “bate, nor shall we swerve! 
We live for home, for child ren, wives ; 

To guard the hearth and household gods; 
Though tyrants seek to check us there, 

With God to guide, we fear no odds ! 
No patronage we seek or claim, 

But truthful heart and ready hand ; 
There’a none so great we fear their frown, 

So long as truth shall with us stand. 
No President who fills the chair, 

No judge, official, high or low, 
Can e’er our suffrage claim or share, 

If they to mobs their judgment bow, 

* * * * 


We live for every good bequeathed, 

The blood-bought blessings from our sires ; 
We live for what the present needs— 

To fan true Freedom's sacred fires ! 
For all the future yet shall give us, 

Of persecutions, lies or wrong ; 
Assured that life or death shall bring us 

The clarion notes of victory’s song. 

kK * *K k 


Ours is the patriot’s role, for man we work, 

And we are men who can no duty shirk ; 

The slaves of earth shall yet, with falling tears, 
Praise God He sent the “Stripling Mountaineers ! 
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THE INHUMANITY OF GENTILISM. 


Homo homini lupus. 


It should not be inferred, because the 
writer happens to have something to say 
on this subject, that he supposes himself 
to be in any sense better informed than 
any other intelligent resident of Utah 
Territory. neki 
_ The purpose of this paper is simply, 
the placing before intelligent students of 
the so-called Mormon Problem, a few of 
the factors which are usually placed on 
dress parade in other apparel, and which 
are often compelled to make such show- 
ing at reviews as is calculated to mislead 
the casual observer. 

We will assume at the onset, what is 
too often accepted in earnest, that all the 
good is on our side, and all the evil on 
the other—that all the loyalty, virtue, in- 
dustry, intellect, enterprise and true re- 
ligion, are in the possession of the Gen- 
tiles, and that the Mormons possess noth- 
ing worthy of mention; that they are in 
short wholly depraved, and of a nature 
fully fitting them to be entitled heathens. 

What then 1s our duty in the light of 
Christianity? Is it not our duty to try to 
convert them, as we affect to do with the 
heathens across the seas? But we can- 
not treat them as we might treat the for- 
eign heathens, because these are in Am- 
erica, and they possess rights belonging 
to freemen, which even in our most 
Christian fervor, we must never overlook, 

We discover then at the inception, that 
there is at least one difficulty in their 
case which does not appear in that of 
the Pagans of Asia. 

As we pass along, stili other stumbling 
blocks present themselves, and we here 
find that these heathens have accepted 
Christianity and the Bible, in their en- 
tirety; thus they become quite a prob- 
lem in the heathen department, one 
evidently more complicated than any 
which we have been accustomed to en- 
counter. ' 

The fact at last forces itself upon our 
minds, that these heathens are adepts in 
the lore which we have been endeavoring 
to impart. We came to instruct, and 
have been humiliated; we came to gov- 
ern them, and we are learning to submit 
to their government. 

We offer them Christianity and the 


Bible, and they offer us problems ex- 
tracted therefrom, which staggers us, and 
make us wish that a still newer version 
might be written to suit the case. We 
tell them to study the Scriptures, but 
we find that they propound questions 
thereon, which are entirely beyond our 
capacity for reply. Still, in our blind 
idiocy, we urge the Bible upon them at 
all hazards, apparently believing that a 
larger dose of the same remedy will 
bring about an entirely opposite effect. 
The more Bibles, however, the more dif- 
ficulty; the more preachers, the more 
disputation ; the more we fail, the more 
hatred we generate and yet we never stop 
to investigate or question the aceuracy 
of our diagnosis. 


Our specifics now, are so-called Chris- 
tianity, real hatred, and vituperation. 
With these we prepare to cure Mormon- 
ism, which we say is heathenism under 
another name. 


The genius of Gentilism is abuse, and 
in this as in most other particulars, it 
differs from non-Mormonism. There is 
a vast difference between a non-Mormon, 
and a Mormon-eater, remember. Gen- 
tilism from its inception, had within it a 
spirit of enstrangement, and bitter hatred, 
for the Mormon people and all its insti- 
tutions, good and. bad. It was one of 
the first principles of the Gentle Creed, 
that no good word should ever be spoken 
of anything of Mormon origin. The 
result is, that nothing but evil has been 
noted, and the orthodox Gentile by con- 
tinued practice, now naturally believes(?) 
that no good ever exists among, or pro- 
ceeds from, the Mormons. 


So assiduously have we undermined 
everything having a Mormon basis, that 
we are anxiously awaiting a general dis- 
solution, and yet strange to say, it dues 
not appear. 


We have been showing to the world 
that their religion is a crime in every 
sense, that it degrades and _ beastializes 
men and women, and brings into the 
world a lot of imbecile offspring. 

We have proven to our satisfaction, 
that nothing but vice and ignorance can 
hold the institution together, and we 
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have decided that we will crush 
‘‘monster’’ at all hazards. 

We consider that any means of fight- 
ing it is honorable because we kave out- 
lawed it. 

Having arranged matters to suit our- 
selves, and being assisted by all the 
Christian(?) people of the world, and 
making so little progress, it seems strange, 
that unbiased investigations are not 
oftener instituted for the purpose of dis- 

covering the cause of our continued 
failure. 

The proposition to be maintained in 
this article is, that our policy has not 
been humane or statesmanlike—that the 
inhumanity of Gentilism is the cause of 
its defeat. 

It has always been claimed, and not 
of course without reason, that Mormon- 
ism is exclusive, in its social, business, 
and other relations. 

To remedy this, we have in many 
respects, carried our exclusiveness to ab- 
solute ostracism. 

We have urged free-thinking members 
of Mormon familes to shun their rela- 
tives; to have no sympathy for them, 
and so far have we carried this inhumgn 
scheme, that we have ostracized all who 
would not completely cut themselves off 
from kindred ties, when those ties were 
Mormon. We have been so accustomed 
to disregarding the feelings of our Mor- 
mon friends and neighbors, that we have 
felt it to.be a duty, and always a pleasure 
to insult them in every possible manner. 
We have probed into their closets and 
unearthed every skeleton, so that we 
might give the world the benefit of our 
researches, and when they bad neither 
closet nor skeleton, we have manufac- 
tured such as we thought they should 
have possessed. We have scoffed at their 
sickness, their misfortunes, and all the 
tenderest feelings of their hearts—and 
they have human hearts and human pas- 
sions too, be assured—and_ have prided 
ourselves upon the acumen displayed by 
us in laying bare their every peccadillo. 

We have placed father against son, 
mother against daughter, and husband 
against wife. We have widened every 
po-sible breach; bruised and irritated 
every real or imaginary sore. We have 
made it our business to degrade and in- 
jure women whose misfortunes we af- 
fected to commiserate. 


the 


We have exposed every indecent 
thing, in the most indecent manner, for 
the purpose of increasing respect for de- 
cency. 

We have endeavored to rob them 
of their claims to industry, and we even 
try to show that they were not the pio- 
neers of the Territory. We continually 
assert that there was no credit due them 
for coming here, because we forced them 
even to do that. 

We say that they are disloyal, because 
our definition of loyalty happens to be 
unpalatable to them. We declare them 
slaves to their priests because we find it 
impossible to enslave them. We say 
they are fools, because they understand 
our plans so well they will not bite at 
our bait. We say any and everything 
that is bad, whether true or not, which 
can by any possibility breed strife and 
difficulty, and then we blame them for 
making trouble. 

There is not a right, whether legal or . 
natural, that we have not endeavored 
to filch from them. ‘There is not a Mor- 
mon reputation in the whole Territory 
which we have not endeavored to de- 
stroy, and not a family circle, pure and 
holy though it might be, into which we 
have not endeavored to throw the dyna- 
mite of discord and disgrace. 

There is not a Mormon father in Utah 
whose influence we have not endeavored 
to weaken ; and whenever we have suc- 
ceeded, we have charged the results to 
Mormonism. 

The holiest aspirations of the young, 
and old alike, have not onlv been scoffed 
at, but wickedly maligned by us, in the 
interest of the success of Gentilism. 

Is the proof asked for? It is within 
the knowledge of every honest and well- 
informed person in Utah, It is consid- 
ered legitimate that it should be so, and 
therefore no excuses or denials are 
thought of. 

Were it not for the unpleasantness of 
the task, a series of incidents corrobor- 
ative hereof, might be cited to advantage. 

History gives us no parallel of the sit- 
uation here, in this particular. Never 
has the majority of a community been so 
assiduously misrepresented and maligned 
by such an insignificant minority, at any 
age of the world. 

Such a course as we have pursued, 
although it has brought unpleasant con- 
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sequences in but few cases here, else- 
where would have created a revolution. 
- Of course we say, the minority is 
really the majority, because we represent 
the progressive people throughout the 
Union. Be that as it may, the facts 
cannot be evaded. If the really progres- 
sive people could but sense the facts, 
they would at once desire us to represent 
some other class hereafter, one with 
which we are somewhat more in sympa- 
thy; say some of the many phases of 
Nihilism. 

With the single exception of polygamy, 
what is there in the Mormon Church 
that is repugnant to such a degree as to 


necessitate an onslaught upon Mor- 
monism ? 
There are many things, perhaps, 


which we may not like, but they are not 
of a kind which an orthodox Christian 
can afford to interfere with, and now 
polygamy has been destroyed legally, 
what has been gained? Is the object of 
-Gentilism any nearer its grasp? Do we 
thereby breathe a purer moral atmos- 
phere, and if we did, would it prove any 
better adapted to our condition? Has 
it changed the minds-of the honest be- 
lievers in polygamy? Have they any 
higher appreciatlon of our peculiar 
phases of the equivalent of polygamy? 

Make a raid upon spirit mediums or 
on the Spiritualistic Philosophy; can 
you change the opinion, or practices of 
their adherents? 

Endeavor to compel any man or 
woman to believe anything, simply be- 
cause he, or she is commanded so to do, 
by avowed enemies; will they believe? 
History tells us they do not, and they 
never will. Conversion is not thus ac- 
complished. 

In the interests of Gentilism, what did 
we care for polygamy? Did not the 
Mormons know as well as we did, that it 
was merely a war-cry? But a blind, a 
ruse? Wo they not know as well as we 
do, that now polygamy has been disposed 
of very much to our discomfiture? That 
we are practically disabled ? After strain- 
ing earth and heaven, what have we ac- 
complished ? 

We have gained a Commission, which 
as we find it more and more inappropri- 
ate to the uses intended, we almost pro- 
pose to lynch. 

It is now considered a sign of jack- 


Mormonism, (whatever that may be), to 
even associate with the members of the 
Commission; to be on intimate terms 
with the chairman, would undoubtedly 
induce Boycotting. 

Though they come with the full rec- 
ognition and empowerment of the Pres- 
ident and Congress of the United States, 
they are to be treated by the ‘‘loyal”’ 
element, as if they were ministers from 
the Court of Spain, less the honor which 
our toadyism would extend to such for- 
eign dignitaries. We regard them as 
political nobodies, and except in cases 
where through false statements they de- 
part from the line of their duty, or strain 
authority beyond its legitimate limit, we 
never accredit them with any intelli- 
gence, or honor. So far as we loyal 
re-generators are concerned, their cre- 
dentials might as well have been signed 
by President John Taylor. or the late 
President Brigham Young. President 
Chester A. Arthur has been classed with 
them ever since his last message, in 
which he in a statesmanlike manner sug- 
gested the testing of existing legislation, 
before the creation of other special laws 
for Utah. 

Why is this thus? Partly because the 
Commission has been made to fit a case 
which did not exist, and partly because 
we wanted the offices ourselves. 

What has the Commission done or 
what can it do that will really forward 
the ‘interests of Gentilism? Nothing 
at all. 

The reason is simple, and the fault lies 
not with the Commission, nor with the 
powers that be. The demands of Gen- 
tilism are un-American, and the Com- 
mission represents the United States. 

The things we desire accomplished are 
Russian in their spirit and tendency. A 
Commission from St. Petersburg would 
meet with much more favor at our hands, 
especially if the Czar, instead of the 
President and Congress stood behind 
them. 

_What a pity the United States has no 
Siberian mines, to which to send these 
unregenerate Mormons in. a_ body! 
Thank Heaven! we have Alaska. Let 
the Utah and Alaska Steamship Trans- 


portation Company be immediately or- 


ganized ; the proper legislation can un- 
doubtedly be obtained, and the whole 
thing is settled. 
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Suppose that it should convert the 
Mormons to Nihilism, who cares, if 
there’s money in the scheme? It seems 
as if we never should be happy, until we 
turn Utah into an Ireland. 

What we want, is not the suppression 
of polygamy, ‘but the suppression of 
polygamists, not the subjugation of Mor- 
monism, but the subjugation of the 
Mormons. We care not what they think, 
but we do not want them to express their 
thoughts at the polls. We do not ask a 
change in belief or practice; we want a 
change of officers. 

We have no objection to Mormonism, 
if we could manage it ourselves; if any 
one of us could take John Taylor’s 
position, and the several political and 
ecclesiastical offices were sufficiently nu- 
merous to supply us each with one, the 
sympathy we now extend to the poor 
tithe-payers would never be mentioned. 

The ‘‘down trodden wormen’’ who 
failed to vote our ticket, we would treat 
as political enemies. We would turn 
them over to the buffetings of misfortune, 


but if we found the majority of the . 


women om our side, female suffrage in 
Utah would be advocated by us, as a 
divine right of earth’s divinest creatures. 

With Colonel as Bishop of the 
13th Ward; General as Bishop of 
the 14th Ward; Judge as Bishop of 
the 18th Ward; and Reverend 
as Presiding Bishop over all the titled 
guardians of the several Wards of this 
city, what a happy family it would be— 
while it lasted! 

A similar arrangement throughout the 
Territory would reduce Mormonism, 
(and the Mormons would be reduced 
somewhat) to the standard of Gentilism, 
but the difficulty of arranging matters 
thus, is the cause of the trouble. This 
is the scheme (in caricature of course) 
of the unsatisfied reformers of Utah. 
This is the Creed of Gentilism, not non- 
Mormonism mind you. Never forget 


the distinction. 


It is impossible to name a single item, 
in connection with the religion of Mor- 
monism that has not been made the 
subject of filthy ribaldry. From the 
baptism for the dead, to their united 
prayers for the restoration of the sick, 
nothing has been in any sense sacred 
with the adherents of Gentilism. Their 


Relief. Societies, Mutual Improvement 


Associations, Fast Day gatherings, Prayer 
Circles, and every movement of a 
spiritual or progressive nature, have 
never failed to receive our most bitier 
condemnation, accompanied too often 
with scurrilous obscenity. 


Does any one suppose that a Mormon 
would go through the formality of bap- 
tism for a dead friend, without a firm 
conviction that the soul of the departed 
would be benefited thereby? Can one 
conceive of a more holy and exalted 
sentiment? Yet we who call ourselves 
progressive Christians make this sacred 
rite an excuse for villification. Is it any 
more to be scoffed at than the praying of 
souls from Purgatory? Is it not indeed, 
another form, with exactly the same ob- 
ject. Two hundred millions of people 
believe that souls can be aided in Purga- 
tory, by proper prayers, hence the rite is 
respectable. One hundred thousand only 
believe in baptism for the dead, hence it 
must be crushed out. 

Can we imagine anything more im- 
pressive, than the scene at the bedside of 
a sick child, when relatives aud friends 
gathering in a circle, with a chosen elder 
as mouthpiece, all offer fervent prayers 
to Almighty God, for the removal of the 
disease? Laugh as we may, we only in- 
spire their contempt. When they in 
such cases administer the holy ordinance 
of anointing with consecrated oil, and 
offer to God most earnest supplications 
for assistance; we alleged followers of 
the meek and lowly Jesus, stand aloof, 
and with the slang of hoodlums, en- 
deavor to incite public sentiment against 
them. 

When Extreme Unction is adminis- 
tered by the Holy Catholic Church, even 
Protestants, to say the least are respect- 
ful in regard to it, but ceremonies exactly 
equivalent in Mormonism, we gibe and 
sneer at, because we are liberal. Any- 
thing otherwise sacred we affect to 
believe becomes polluted by Mormon 
acceptance, and therefore a fit subject 
for our calumny. 

What would we say toa Mormon cere- 
mony applied to the restoration of health, 
and incorporating the following cabalis- 
tic verbiage : 

“T believe my God in Thee, 
I most firmly-hope in Thee 


And I love most truly Thee, 
And all men are dear to me, 
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Which, I beg Thee pardon me, 
I resign myself to Thee, 

Thank for good and evil Thee, 
Nay, I'll live and die for Thee. 


Amen"? 


Yet this is but a fraction of a cere- 
mony in which ‘‘holy oil’’ is not only 
used for the procurement of health, but 
because it ‘‘1. Increases sanctifying 
grace; 2. Ltremits venial sins, and also 
those mortal sins which the sick person 
can no more confess; 3. It removes the 
remains of sins already forgiven; and 
4. It strengthens the soul in her suffer- 
ings and temptations, especially in her 
agony,’’ or at least it does according to 
the belief of the Catholic Church of 
1883. 

Do the Mormons make any such claims 
in regard to their laying on of hands? 
Would it be any of our business if they 
did, especially as Christian believers in 
the Scriptures ? 

Infidels may scoff at these things if 
they please, because they are.accountable 
only to public opinion and ‘the law, but 
by what right a Christian scandalizes 
this ordinance is beyond comprehension. 

We make a particularly bitter raid 
upon that feature of Mormonism which 
admonishes them to settle their little 
personal difficulties inside the Church, 
instead of taking them to the courts: we 
talk about zmpertum in imperio, and de- 
mand special legislation hereon. We 
might as well endeavor to wring sense 
out of the phrase £ pluribus unum in 
this connection : 
suits as well. 

What would we say in case the Mor- 
mon Church had adopted the Confes- 
sional? They have the right thereto; 
there is no patent on it. 

The Mother Church tells us that— 
*¢y. Should a person have stolen Church 
property, wished his parents dead, cov- 
eted his neighbor’s z//e, injured some one 
by telling lies, etc., it would not be suf- 
ficient to confess merely that he had 
stolen, wished some person dead, had 
an evil desire, told a lie. 2. Therefore 
we must also declare whether we have 
injured our neighbors much or little, 
knowingly or unknowingly, whether the 
occasion of sin still continues, whether 


-. we have often before confessed the evil 


habit, and never corrected it.’’ 
The italics are not mine. Draw your 
own inferences. 


it means as much and 


‘We must avoid making known any 
person who may be concerned in our 
sins; we must refrain from all superflu- 
ous narrations, and must express our- 


selves in as modest and decent a manner 


as the nature of the sin allows.”’ 
Now, look on this— 


“‘As the confessor is dound to suffer 


even martyrdom rather than reveal any- 
thing heard in confession, so 7s every one 
else, who may have accidentally over- 
heard any part of a confession, bound t 
the strictest secresy.’’ Thus a priest 
may be a competent witness in most im- 
portant cases, and his garb protects him, 
but in Utah, Mormon priests are sent to 
prison because they cannot or will not 
testify in regard to the dresses worn in 
alleged marriage ceremonies. 

Imagine a Mormon bishop, with full 
knowledge of the guilt of one of his par- 
ishioners, granting full Absolution, and 
saying ‘*Go in peace,’’ or, ‘‘ May God 
Almighty bless you,’’ as the confessor 
says. Here we indict the bishop for 
complicity in the crime, while the con- 
fessor priest is everywhere sacred. 

We abuse the Mormons because 
they advise against alliances with peo- 
ple not of their faith. What says 
the Mother Church in regard to mar- 
riages which are contracted by Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics, especially Pro- 
testants? ‘*That the Church has, at 
all times, disapproved of such marriages, 
and never permits them except on 
certain conditions, because the Catholic 
party is exposed to great danger of either 
losing the faith or becoming indifferent ; 
because the Catholic education of the 
children is generally deficient, and not 
seldom impossible, -7q Sst) Gaetan 
Because the happiness of conjugal union 
depends above all, on the unity of 
(ith? = See). eet Sele 

**On what conditions does the Church 
consent toa mixed marriage? On these 
t. That the Catholic party be allow: 


‘the free exercise of religion: °2. That 


he or she earnestly endeavor to gain bw 
persuasion the non-Catholic consort i 
the true Church; and 3. That a/Z tl 
children be brought up in the Catholi: 
religion.” 

One would suppose that the Churct 
might be satisfied with hadfthe prod: 
in this case. 


‘Is the Church obliged to requ: 
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such conditions? Yes, otherwise she 
would either be indifferent to the eternal 
perdition of her children, or deny that 
she alone is the true saving Cbhurch.’’ 


e= ‘(Can then a person never be per- 


mitted to contract a mixed marriage, un- 
less the Catholic education of the chil- 
dren be previously secured? No; for 
such a marriage would be a grievous sin 


against the Catholic Church, and the 


-. spiritual welfare of the children that may 


abe born ; wherefore the Church can tn no 


-» case give her concent to it.”’ 


Especially is the Catholic maiden 
told that her future husband, ‘‘should 
not be a free-thinker.”’ 

We must at least admit that the Mor- 
mons have made some progress, for be 
assured that the jurisdiction of the Mor- 
mon Church, over the marriage relations 
is a bond of silk, compared with the iron 


* chain of the Mother Church. 


We scoff at the Mormons, for wearing 
certain garments indicative of holy cere- 
monies. What of holy water? We 
make all kinds of insulting remarks 
about the use of water, in the Mormon 
Sacrament, instead of wine. 

What criticisms have we for the state- 
ment of the orthodox that, ‘* The bread is 
in an invisible manner, changed into the 
True Body, and the wine into the Zrue 
Blood, of Jesus Christ. 1. Because 
Christ had long before promised to his 
disciples that He would give them His 
real Flesh to eat, and His real Blood to 
drink, and because He then, at the Last 
Supper, expressly declared that that 
which He then gave them as food and 
drink was really His Body, and His 
Blood, and because the Apostles and the 
Catholic Church have at all times be- 
lieved and thought it so.” 

We should call the Mormons canni- 
bals, if they asserted any such belief. 

As Christ Himself declared and said— 
“This is my Body,” who would dare to 
doubt it? As He openly protested, say- 
ing, ‘‘This is my Blood,’’ who would 
hesitate and think it is not His Blood?”’ 

If the acceptance of Joseph Smith as a 
prophet be a difficult task, what shall we 
say to this? 

The Mother Church has grown old, 
respectable and influential, and it Is 
therefore a power to be propitiated, not 
fought. 

We talk of the influence of the Mor- 

11 


mon Priesthood, and we call their devo- 
tion to their religion, and their leaders, 
disloyalty. What does Mother Church 
say on this head? 

‘‘When are parents, superiors, and 
sovereigns not to be obeyed? When 
they command anything unlawful before 
God.”’ 

Who interprets what is unlawful before 
God, think you? Not the non-Catholic, 
be assured. 

No item in the whole category of Mor- 
mon belief or practice can be cited which 
has not its counterpart in some other re- 
ligion, either ancient or modern, and 
which Christians generally pretend to rev- 
erence, yet singly, and alone, they hes- 
itate not to attack and denounce in the 
most bitter terms, and with most mali- 
cious intent, everything belonging to the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. Why isthis thus? In the inter- 
est of morality and progress? No, it is 
not, and none know better than we do. 
The end in view in the solution of the 
Mormon Problem is capital in some form. 
The free-thinkers never expect to break 
down Mormonism with a view to organ- 
izing its adherents under the Rationalis- 
tic banner, but they are content to labor 
and to wait until of their own volition, 
the Mormons advance in independence 
of mental attitude, sufficiently to stand 
free and untrammeled from any priestly 
influence, 

The orthodox Christian, however, by 
virtue of his own immaculate purity, can 
endure no longer the ‘‘horrid iniquities’’ 
of Mormonism, and he is determined that 
the Mormons shall immediately take their 
choice between Presbyterianism, Meth- 
odism or annihilation. The average 
Mormon would about as readily accept 
either one as the other. The politician 
has by virtue of this desire of their free- 
dom, determined that the Mormons shall 
vote his ticket or none at all, and by vir- 
tue of its inherent love of justice, public 
sentiment has declared that the Mormons 
shall think as the newspapers ask them to 
think, or not think at all. 

The result of all this is, that the Mor- 
mons having so many guides who point 
in so many different directions, have de- 
cided by virtue of their self-reliance and 
their faith in God, to choose their own 
course and:keep their own counsel, and 
therein comes the tug of war, A square 
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issue is thus made between the iidepend- 
ent Americanism of the Mormon people 
which demands all the rights guaranteed 
to them by the American form of govern- 
ment, and the truckling policy of sundry 
wise-acres, who are ever ready to seize 
upon a wart or other excrescence on the 
body politic, for the purpose of display- 
ing superior surgical skill in the interests 
of political quackery. 

Religiously, there can be no question 
that Mormonism has equal rights with all 
other religions, and politically of course 
it possesses whatever power attaches to 
an equal number of votes of any other 
shade of belief. 

The great objection to the Mormons 
lies in the fact of their voting all one 
way; a matter which would annoy us 
but little, provided we could outvote 
them, but we cannot, and therein lies the 
trouble. Their religious predilections, as 
in the case of all other religionists, 
necessarily influence their political con- 
victions, and as we do not agree with 
them, they do not agree with us, and 
that is about all there is of the matter, 
but as they happened to incorporate in 
their religion, a belief of destroying 
them politically. 

We find no other point open to any 
chance of open attack, and of course we 
must make the most of that, but in our 
anxiety to do so, we have made too much 
of it, and behold, upon capture, it proves 
an empty bubble. 

With all the polygamists disfranchised, 
we are still in the minority ; we are still 
the ‘‘outs’’ and therefore we howl lust- 
ily, ‘*Wolf! Wolf!’’ but our previous 
deceptions now causes our cry to be un- 
heeded, 

Any unprejudiced person who conducts 
himself properly, never can have cause 
to object to the general tenor of Mor- 
mon rule, except in cases, the exact coun- 
terpart of which he will find in almost 
any other community, and certain it is 
that we arefree from many of the most 
obnoxious characteristics of so-called 
State and Territorial government. 

If this Mormon rule be so very annoy- 
ing, the remedy is the influx of people 
of other beliefs in sufficiently large num- 
bers to outvote these followers of the 
American Prophet, There is no other 
legal or just means of accomplishing 
their defeat; but these voters will be a 


long time in coming, when they realize 
the fact they are expected to come here, 
and obey the behests of a radical party, 
whose first order is that every energy of the 
new comer shall be bent to the destruc- 
tion of the Mormons, without even being 
allowed the poor privilege of making a 
living. : 

A very large proportion of honest 
people who come to Utah, imagine from 
the constant abuse heaped upon the 
Mormons, that they are a race of human 
demons, and when these new-comers be- 
come acquainted with a sufficient num- 
ber to allow them to adjudge, the de- 
cision is often in favor of the Mormons, 
hence it is that even now, immigration 
seems to be a doubtful blessing. 

It is safe to say that if left to them- 
selves, comparatively few of the non- 


Mormon element would fraternize to any _ 


extent with the Mormons, as the tendency 
is always against them, but when we tell 
such horrid stories, we arouse the curiosity 
of honest people, who investigate per- 
haps sufficiently to find that at least the 
Mormons are not as bad as we say, and 
the seeds of sympathy begin to take 
root. 

To add to this calamity, a great many 


. who play the part of censors, are ex- 


tremely holey, and as theM ormons have 
pretty sharp eyes, they probe our tender 
spots just enough to designate us, and 
the honest ones continue to scrutinize. 

This investigation is fatal to our plans, 
and it seems that we are powerless to pre- 
vent it, but having so often invited it, 
we at least should bear it gracefully. 

There is no way of destroying the in- 
fluence of Mormonism, except by some 
method which would prove alike disas- 
trous to all other religions. 

Polygamy has been declared a crime 
by special legislation. The proper offi- 
cers can attend to it. Loyal people 
need not worry themselves about it, un- 
less called upon for assistance. 

The Mormon people are disposed to 
submit their polygamy to the courts, and 
are willing to abide a fair trial. Should 
punishment be awarded, they will quietly 
endure it. They will not resist the law, 
except of course to put the burden of 
proof upon the prosecution. Some of 
the super-loyal seem to think this sedi- 
tious, but the Mormons possess their 
souls in silence. 
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That the Mormons are steeped in 
polygamy, are very ignorant, and dis- 
loyal, is our complete indictment. 

At least one of the charges is false, 
but 1f they were all true, just the precise 
manner in which their faults affect us 
personally, is difficult to define. Poly- 
gamy is not contagious; disloyalty we 
need not fear; and their ignorance cer- 
tainly cannot undo our wisdom. 

Where then, is the necessity for these 
cyclones of abuse, which, occurring so 
frequently here, have a tendency to 
destroy peace and progress, to check the 
growth of liberalism, and to drive back 
into the ranks of Mormonism many 
seceders? 

The finest evidence in the world of 
the false position of ultra-Gentilism, is 
the fact that the out-comers from Mor- 
monism are not in sympathy therewith. 

Asa rule, there is no class of opponents 
to Mormonism more bitter than the 
apostate, and if any class better than an- 
other, really comprehend the situation, 
it is the intelligent seceder. Yet, not- 
withstanding their natural bitterness, 
they are forced by their sense of justice 
at timesto defend the Mormon people 
agains’ the villainous onslaughts of un- 
a Ae agitators, who in their blind 
eng@avoas to efféct something—anything 
_#vould destroy all hopes of permanent 
rogress. 
émeTO be a confirmed hater of Mormon- 
ism, and to fancy that one knows all its 
intricacies, so much so, as to boast en- 
tire familiarity with its leaders, their as- 
pirations, plans and desires, and to really 
be in almost entire ignorance of it, and 
then to believe that upon the accom- 
plishment of its destruction, one’s future 
prosperity depends, must be a terrible 
condition, and that this is the state of 
many who, with blood in their eyes, 
dash wildly around, predicting the down- 
fali of the nation, unless this little wart 
be immediately removed from the body 
politic, is beyond question. 

The proof lies in the fact that every 
one of their pet remedies prove to be 
failures as fast as they are applied. 

That this conclusion is legitimate they 
must admit, unless they prefer the disa- 
greeable admission that God is with the 
Mormons. 

Not infreqnently, when asking the 
opinion of intelligent and thoroughly 


observant ones in regard to the probable 
effect of an impending measure, a smile 
enerally is the precursor to a remark 
ich expresses the most profound in- 
pgrence, and unless through courtesy, 
asecond comment is seldom made. 

This is characteristic of the spirit of 
the Mormon people, who have an abid- 
ing faith in God, and a most profound 
reliance upon His protection, but any in- 
telligent student of Mormonism can 
readily understand that a modicum of 
common sense only is needed to calm 
any apprehensions which might be ex- 
cited by the filibustering nonsense which 
we delight so to display. 

Against tardy missiles, a man with 
a coat of mail, has but few points to pro- 
tect, and watching these with special 
care, he may rest easily in regard to his 
form in general, and although he realize 
that a random shot may do him harm, 
the chances are about equal with so many 
other contingencies that he remains com- 
paratively comfortable. 

So with the Mormons. They know 
their weak points, and having an eye to 
them, the remainder they believe to be 


“impregnable, so that they rather enjoy 


our fantastic tricks, tending as they do to 
divert their minds from matters which 
might cause them to forget their faith. 
With my werldly mind, and the leader- 
ship of the Mormon people in my hands, 
as a business speculation. I should con- 
sider myself indebted to the higher 
strata of sulphurous Gentilism, and least 
a hundred thousand dollars per annnm, 
for their usefulness in keeping the Mor- 
mon people well to their work. Indeed, 
if such services as are daily rendered to 
the Mormon church gratuitously, by 
their unscrupulous and often-times wholly 
ignorant enemies, could not be thus ob- 
tained, it is beyond all question that 
real shrewdness would warrant the pro- 
curement of just such rabid attacks, at the 
direct expense of the Tithing fund. 

If we as a body could only realize how 
charmingly our bitter hatred welds their 
commercial interests, and holds them 
together as with hooks of steel, we as 
business men would ponder seriously. 

Could we thoroughly comprehend the 
force of our venomous spleen, in solidi- 
fying their social relations, and once un- 
derstand that its sting is just sufficient to 
keep up a brotherly interest in each and 
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every member of the Church, which 
binds them more strongly even than the 
advice of their beloved leaders, how our 
caudal appendages would droop! 

Of course there is a small percentage 
of us who make, and will continue to 
make money, by this abuse, no matter 
how much it may help the Mormons. 
To these I make no appeal. 

By some mysterious power or other, if 
the average Gentile could be made to 
see Mormonism as it is in reality, instead 
of'the way they think it is, or wish it 
was, how few of them would persist in 
wasting their time, and exhausting their 
energies in the pursuit of an zgmzs fatuus! 
Could they but sense the fact that their 
aim is mis-directed; that such a very 
small percentage of their shots ever 
approach the mark as to make their fire 
almost worse than useless; and that the 
enemy is learning better means of defense 
as the result of this inoffensive fusilade ; 
how their hearts would yearn for more 
pleasant and profitable employment. 

In the meantime, however, a few inter- 
ested ones keep up a tremendous outcry, 
and we all discharge our pieces at inter- 
vals, occasionally extracting a little 
amusement from the uproar, but what a 
price we pay for it! ss 

Father Lambert, in his ‘‘ Notes on 
Ingersoll,’’ says, ‘‘Idiots and philoso- 
phers are extremes—phenomenal and 
exceptional. The majority of mankind 
are neither, while they are sometimes 
the victims of both.”? This is undoubt- 
edly true of the world in general, and it 
is well it should be borne in mind. A 
paraphrase hereon might read: Ignora- 
muses and villains are extremes—phe- 
nomenal and exceptional. The majority 
of the Gentiles are neither, while they 
are very often the victims of both. 

To be the unconscious tool of a fool 
or a knave is, but a slight remove from 
imbecility or rascality, 


We are constantly telling of the dire’ 


ignorance of the Mormon people, and 
their complete subservience to their 
leaders, but we never stop to think that 
we are too often manipulated in the very 
same manner, and to thesame end. — 

To be a non-Mormon in Utah, and 
have the manhood to investigate inde- 
pendently, and to think from first prin- 
ciples, is fully as great an offence to the 
Gentile High Council, as it ever was to 


‘in the case of Gentilism, becaus 


differ with the Mormon authorities. 
A man can acquire just as much perse- 
cution from the Liberals, as the result of 
an independent thought, as he ever could 
have done from the most fanatical Latter- 
day Saint. 

The bare suspicion of having failed to 
be a beast in your course of conduct to 
a Mormon, is sufficient to besmear an 
honest man with the filth of certain 
highly adorable ones, who soar around 
the Gentile throne. 

We are forbidden to speak to the 
Mormons on pain of being declared un- 
clean, although the very ones especially 
designated may be our near neighbors, 
and in our opinion entitled to the high- 
est regard. 

Gentilism brands our mothers, sisters 
and wives, as prostitutes and bastards, 
our fathers, brothers and husbands, as 
lechers and outcasts; it cuts us off from 
all association with our Mormon relatives 
with a harshness ten times more severe 
than we received at the hands of our 
Mormon friends, when we wandered from 
their faith. 

We denounced the inhumanity of 
Mormonism then in this particular, as 


| we do now, but we can-see atéeson for 


affectation of supériority-on-the fart of 


the Mormons, which cannot be oe 
it 

assumes to be of the very front rank w 
intellect, and the most advanced and 
progressive outgrowth of modern times. 
While the fanaticism of Mormonism 


may be therefore to some extent palliated, 


there is no excuse of any kind for the 
bigotry of Gentilism; it is of the earth, 
earthy, and unfitted for men who affect 
to be exemplars to an inferior race. 

Of course if a person delights in be- 
ing inhuman, it shows that he is un- 
human and therefore degraded. So with 
areligion, or a policy. If it be based 
on low principles it is not likely to pro- 
duce very excellent results. But neither | 
can a man ora religion be improved to 
any great extent, by a method more de- 
graded and demoralizing than that which 
has already brought such ill results. 

We remember some time since, hear- 
ing a proposed remedy discusssed, by 
the friends of a prominent gentlemen 
who had been thrown almost into a state 
of hypocondria through the loss of a 
very affectionate partner in life, 
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The plan as it developed, was first, a 
change of scene, involving the giving 
up of all busines cares for a year or so; 
the selection of some one or more of the 
enchantresses of the world of pleasure to 
compensate the loss of female society ; 
the cultivation of convivial habits even 
to abandon; and generally the having 
of a ‘‘jolly good time,’ as they ex- 
pressed it with embellishments. 

The gentleman had a family, a reputa- 
tion and everything which is dear to the 
most of us, and indeed so had his friends 
who discussed the remedy, but regardless 
of everything, they unanimously decided 
the plan the proper one, and scouted the 
idea of any and all others. 

I wondered then at-the state of mind 
which induced such thoughts, and re- 
member thinking it very strange that all 
should agree in such a scheme for the 
benefit of a real friend. Knowing them 
all as I did, I could not well doubt their 
sincerity, but I deplored their depravity. 
It might have cured the melancholy, but 
what would have become of the man. 

A very large proportion of the plans 
proposed for the regeneration of the 
Mormons are of a similar character to 


the one above cited, and unless I know 


the parties wyo propose them, I always 
doubt their morals, as I have no right to 
doubt their sincerity. They smell too 
strongly of the old plan of becoming in- 
toxicated, to cure trouble. 

Now do not my reader imagine for a 
moment, that I expect you to agree with 
my views on this subject. This is written 
with a full realization of the difficulty of 
the human mind to divest itself of 
prejudice, particularly in a case of this 
character, It is popular to condemn 
Mormonism. It is customary to con- 
demn it entirely because of some objec- 
tionable features. It is very likely you 
think it to your interest to assist in de- 
faming it, and weakening its institutions, 
but with all deference to you and others 
of ail shades of opinion, I am assured as 
the result of a life-time experience with 
it, that Mormonism can never be ma- 
terially injured by any such such con- 
temptible and malicious methods as those 
emanating from that reservoir of inhu- 
manity—Gentilism. 

First: Because the moving spirits of 
Gentilism neither understand the people 
nor their religion, nor can they ever 


learn unless they divest themselves of 
preconceived notions, and make an in- 
telligent study of the situation. 

Second: The plans concocted are 
unfitted, because of improper diagnosis. 

Third: The best men are not se- 
lected as representatives of methods, 
which of themselves might have weight 
but for the contempt in which the ad- 
ministrators are held, morally and other- 
wise. 

Fourth: Every issue is fought on 
moral or religious grounds, and when 
morals are on the fais, personal char- 
acter is generally discussed, and we are 
not by any means well protected. On 
religious grounds we have always been 
worsted, and always will be, because the 
Bible is the inevitable umpire. 

Fitth: We devote all our time to 
making the Mormon people our enemies, 
except the day on which they vote, and 
then we ask them to be friends. 

Sixth: We tell them they are slaves, 
and threaten to enslave them literally or 
annihilete them unless they learn to 
love us. 

Seventh: We assure them of our 
good intent even while we are conniving 
for their disfranchisement, and asking 
the confiscation of their property. 

Eighth: We allow men whose repu- 
tations are notoriously bad to parade 
themselves as the especial champions of 
sexual?virtue, as against the degradation 
of polygamy. 

Ninth: Wealways seem to forget that 
our raid upon them naturally invites the 
closest attention to our conduct, and 
while we affect a bold front we are very 
modest at times. 

Tenth: Sexual virtue is a delicate 
subject and any political issue thereon 
dependent is an anomaly, and to say the 
least, unsavory. We must expect strange 
results. 

Eleventh: Sexual virtue is a rarity, 
and a departure from it in any direction 


forbids criticism from those on other 
routes. 
Twelfth: All acrimontus attacks; all 


lying statements; all personalities; all 
evidences of our own moral deformity ; 
all chimerical schemes; all unconstitu- 
tional measures; all dishonest proposi- 
tions; all fanatical persecutions; in 
short, all inhumanity, or the effect will 
be as in the past—failure—and the driv- 
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ing of this peculiar people further from 
tnat haven of rest which all honest peo- 
ple desire for them, and ourselves. 

The wrongs of ormonism and the 
difficulties between them and the parent 
government, can all be adjusted by the 
officers of the law, It is my belief that 
the man who raises an unnecessary ex- 
citement about polygamy is more of a 
curse to America than the polygamist. 
Lis litem generat. Never let it be for- 
gotten that Congress has not declared 
Mormonism a crime. 

GeorGE A. MEEARs. 


HON. W. H. HOOPER. 


The late Honorable William Henry 
Hooper was the son of Henry Hooper 
and Mary Noel Price. He was born at 
the old homestead, known as Warwick 
Manor, Dorchester County, Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, on the 25th of De- 

“cember, 1313. 

His father, who died when the subject 
of our sketch was but three years of age, 
was of English descent; while his 
mother, as her name would indicate, was 
of Scotch extraction. He attended 
country school for about a year and a 
half, this being all the schooling he ever 
received in his youth. 

At the age of fourteen he went into a 
store as clerk with a man named Brambel, 
up to which time he had lived at home 
with his widowed mother, helping on the 
farm as best he could. 

Two years later, he entered the em 
ploy of a Mr. Parrott, a merchant at 
New Market, E. S., with whom he re- 
mained twelve months, until his employer 
removed to the West. 


Being again out of a situation, he went 
to Baltimore, where he engaged in his 
former business ;_ but his health failing 
him, he returned to his native place, 
Eastern Shore, with a small] stock of 
goods—furnished him by his employer. 
On arriving at home he took charge ot 
his mother and two sisters, the younger 
of whom is still alive. 


In connection with his business thus 


established, he, at the age of nineteen, 
succeeded in building a small coasting 


' schooner, which he christened the Bev- 
| jamin D. Jackson. : 
/'much interest was being manifested in - 
1 the West, Illinois being the extreme 


About this time 


western frontier; and in 1832, William 


| H. Hooper, selling his vessel and other 


effects, paid a visit to St. Louis, intend- 
ing to go to the lead mines at Galena, 
Illinois. The prevalence there of cholera, 
however, prevented him from carrying 
out his project, and he wintered in St. 
Louis, then a city of but 6,e00 inhab- 
itants. 


Early in the spring: of 1833, he re- 
turned to Maryland, and again took a 
clerkship in Baltimore. During the 
same season he made a trip up the Po- 
tomac to Washington, being a guest of 
Thomas H. Hicks, who subsequently 
became governor, and died a senator. 


While in Washington he, in company 
with Mr. Hicks, attended the exciting 
discussions then going on at the Capitol 
on the currency question during Presi- 
dent Jackson’s administration. He was 
in the Senate gallery when Jackson sent 
his memorable message to that honorable 
body, protesting against their action 
looking to his impeachment. 


In 1835 his eldest sister’and her hus- 
band died, leaving two daughters, aged 
respectively two and four years, who 
came under his charge. 


In the fall of the same year, he, in 
company with George Wann, took a 
stock of goods to Galena, Illinois, where 
they started in. business under the firm 
name of ‘‘ Hooper & Wann.”’ In 1836, 
Mr. Wann returned to his native state, 
selling out his interest to Charles Peck 
and Samuel H. Scales, the house now 
becoming ‘‘Hooper, Peck’ & Scales,’’ 
afterwards well known upon the frontiers 
as merchants, miners, and smelters, as 
well as being considerably concerned in 
the steamboat interest. 


It was during the year 1836 that Mr. 
Hooper married his first wife, Miss 
Electa Jane Harris, by whom he had two 
daughters, both of whom are now déad, 
as also their mother, who died in 1844. 
His youngest daughter, May Dacre, died 
in 1855, near Galena; the eldest, Wil- 
helmina, died in 1866, at Platteville, 
Wisconsin ; she was the wife of Mr. John 
McArthur. 


The firm of Hooper, Peck & Scales 
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went down in the panic of 1838, which 
suspended the mercantile and banking 
interests of the whole country. After 
spending some two or three years’ atten- 
tion to winding up the business, it was 
turned over to Mr. Peck, a man of pri- 
vate means and without family, who also 

received incidental aid from Mr. Hooper, 
- he having to seek his living in other di- 
regtions. After several years of hard 
struggling, the firm debt, amounting in 
the aggregate to about $200,000, was 
paid. 

During this period, his mother and 
family, with the two daughters of his 
sister, emigrated to Galena, where they 
remained under his charge until the 
death of his mother in 1855, and the 
marriage of his two nieces, whom he had 
educated and who graduated at the 
Cooper Institution, Dayton, Ohio. 

The family owned three slaves, ‘Old 
Charley’’ and his wife and child. Char- 
ley had been the playmate of Mr. 
Hooper’s father. They were taken from 
Maryland to Illinois, where they became 
free, but they never left the family. 
**OQld Charley ’’ died recently at a very 
advanced age. For the last ten years he 
was bed-ridden. He was not forgotten, 
however, nor forsaken, by him to whose 
rearing he had contributed in earlier 
times. He was cared for to the last, 
receiving a liberal stipend regularly from 
Mr. Hooper. 

In 1843, the latter engaged in steam- 
boating, being clerk on board the little 
steamer Of¢tev, then plying between Ga- 
lena and St. Paul, near Fort Snerling. 
The Of¢ter was owned and commanded 
by his brothers-in-law, the captains 
Harris, who were the pioneers of steam- 
boating on the Upper Mississippi. One 
building only—a Catholic Missionary 
Chapel——then marked the spot where 
now stands the large and flourishing city 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, and from whence 
the city derived its name. At that time 
there were but few white settlers above 
Dubuque and Prairie Duchein. The 
country was then a wilderness which is 
now embraced in the flourishing States 
of Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

In 1844 he built for the American 
Fur Company the steamer Zywx. During 
the memorable high water of that season 
she was grounded by her pilot, however, 
on her first trip, near or upon the point 


‘put on that river. 


of land where the City of Winona now 
stands. He remained on the river, 
building and commanding several boats. 
The last, built in 1847, was known as 
the aan Flamilton, and owned 
principally by Messrs. Corwiths, of Ga- 
lena, and C. H. Rodgers, of New York. 
This boat was burned with twenty-two 
others at St. Louis in May, 1849, the 
disaster leaving him again penniless in 
the world. Being thus reduced, he took 
charge of the books of the then well 
known hotel of the West, the Planter’s 
House, St. Louis. 

In the spring of 1850, he emigrated 
to Salt Lake City under an engagement 
with Holiday & Warner, merchants. 
This event, insignificant as it may ap- 
pear, changed the tenor of his future 
life. At the time he made the engage- 
ment with Mr. Holiday; Captain Harris 
and himself were arranging with a Pitts- 
burg company for the construction of an 
iron steamer, which they proposed to 
ship around the Horn in pieces, with the 
view of putting her on the Sacramento 
River. The money for the carrying out 
of this design was to be furnished by 
Captain Harris, and had this project 
been carried out, in all probability they 
would have owned the first steamer ever 
Tt was on account of 
extreme ill health that Mr. Hooper pre- 
ferred to make a trip to Salt Lake, where 
he arrived in the month of June, 1850, 
but remained with Holiday & Warner 
till 1852. 

In December, 1852, he married Mary 
Ann Knowlton, his present widow, by 
whom he has had nine children, three 
sons and six daughters, the first two 
being sons, who are now dead. In 1853, 
and while in company with Holiday & 
Warner, he went to California with a 
large adventure of cattle, horses, flour, 
etc., which latter he disposed of to a 
large company of emigrants on the road. 
While in California he sold his interest 
in the profits of the enterprise to Holi- 
day & Warner, clearing $10,000 by the 
transaction; and in company with four 
other men, including his old friend, 
John Reese, returned to Salt Lake in the 
fall, reaching the city in the month of 
December. 

This journey was attended with con- 
siderable danger, the country being in- 
fested with hostile Indians, and without 
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a house from where Virginia City, Nev- 
ada, now stands, to the settlements of 
Utah, a distance of about 7oo miles. _ 
In 1854 he embarked in mercantile 
pursuits, and in 1855 was elected a mem- 
ber of the State convention to frame a 
constitution for the State of Deseret. 
In 1857 he was appointed by Governor 
Brigham Young secretary fro tem. of 
the Territory, to fill the place made 
vacant by the death of Almon W. Bab- 
bitt. This position he held until 1858, 
when he was relieved by Secretary John 
Hartnet, of St. Louis, who came out 
with Johnston’s army. Mr. Hooper’s 
appointment as secretary f7o fem. was 
recognized by the Federal Government. 


As we have seen, his coming to Utah 
changed the course of Mr. Hooper’s 
life, and turned the fates in his favor ; 
for in 1859 he was elected Delegate from 
Utah to the Thirty-sixth Congress of 
the United States. 

For a sketch of his Congressional ca- 
reer, see the first volume of TULLIDGE’s 
MAGAZINE. 

We close this memoir with the follow- 
ing resolutions passed by Z. C. M. I. 
and the Deseret National Bank : 


WHEREAS, on Saturday, December 30th, 1882, 
it pleased the Almighty Creator to remove from our 
midst by the hand of death, the HON. W. H. 
HOOPER, President of this Institution, and 

Whereas, He was intimately associated with this 
Institution as a director from the date of its first 
organization, in the winter of 1868, until October, 
1877; as superintendent from 1873 until #875; and 
as president from 1877 until death called him 
hence; and 

Whereas, During the whole time he was asso- 
ciated with us, in the several important positions 
enumerated, his energy in the interest of the Insti- 
tution was unflagging, and his capacity and judg- 
ment unsurpassed, its successes being greatly due 
to his intelligent efforts; and 

Whereas, While bowing in humble submission 
to the Divine. Will, we deeply realize the fact that 
Zion's Co-operative Mercantile Institution has, in 
in the departure to the other life, of Brother Wm. 
H, Hooper, lost an able, active, and indefatigable 
supporter; and in considering his beneficial rela- 
tions with us in a business capacity, in which he 
shone pre-eminently, we cannot refrain from also 
referring to his many estimable qualities mani- 
fested in other important spheres. As the represen- 
tative of the people of Utah in the Congress of the 
United States for a long series of years, he exhibited 
statesmanlike ability, associated with unflinching 
fidelity to his constituents. As a husband and 
father he was tender and affectionate in the highest 
degree, and as a friend he was steadfast and true as 
the everlasting hills. Nor were his sympathies con- 
fined within a limited circle, being as comprehensive 
as the family of man: therefore be it 

Resolved, Vhat it is the sense of the officers and 
directors of Zion’s Co-operative Mercantile Insti- 


tution that we have not only suffered by the death — 
of Brother Wm. H. Hooper, the loss of a gifted, 
quicksighted, sagacious and upright man of busi- 
ness, but are thus compelled to part from one whose 
tenderness of heart and kindly and genial nature 
caused him to be beloved wherever known, and 
numbering ourselves, as we do, among his most 
ardent admirers and sincere friends, we not only 
hold his memory in the highest respect and esteem, 
but accord to him a foremost place in our affec- 
tions; and 

Resolved, That our heart-felt sympathy be ten- 
dered to the bereaved family, who have suffered by 
the death of their head and protector, an irrepara- 
ble loss ; and farther, be it 


Resolved, That the above preamble and resolu- 
tions be spread upon the Minutes of this Board 
Meeting in full, and a copy thereof presented to the 
family of our late lamented associate and friend. 

WM. JENNINGS, 
Vice-President, 
THOMAS G. WEBBER, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Deseret National Bank, held 
on the 12th of January, 1883, Vice- 
President, H. S. Eldredge, announced 
the death of the President, the Hon. 
William H. Hooper. 


On motion of Wm. Jennings, the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions were 
unanimously adopted : 


Whereas, It has pleased God in His inscrutable 
providences to remove by death from our midst, our 
beloved and respected President, the Hon. William 
H. Hooper; now. therefore, it is 


Resolved, That in the death of William H. 
Hooper, this Board loses a wise and prudent leader, 
and the Bank an able and efficient officer, whose in- 
tegrity, exceptional ability, and devotion to duty, 
have won the love and esteem of his associates ; 

Resolved, That we place on record our apprecia- 
tion of the valuable service he has rendered in pro- 
moting the welfare of this Bank since its inception; 
and our sorrow at the loss we have sustained by his 
death ; F 

Resolved, That our long and intimate association 
with him, officially and socially, will always be re- 
membered by us with pleasure, mingled with regret 
for his departure from our midst; 

Resolved, That we tender our heartfelt symyathy 
to the family of our late President, and with them 
lament the sad event, while we bow in submission to 
the decrees of Providence. 

By order of the Board. 


ABOUT SMOKING. — Napoleon never 
smoked; and Goethe says, that a man 
of true genius cannot cultivate both 
science and his pipe together. There 
may be a few illustrious exceptions, but 


they only prove the correctness of the 
rule, 


‘i 
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THE LANDLADY’S DAUGHTER. 


From the German of Ludwig Uhland. 


Three fellows came journeying over the Rhine— 
Till they came to the inn of our landlady’s sign. 


“Hey, landlady, have you good wine and beer? 
And how is your rosy daughter, so dear?"’ 


¢ Right good are my wine and my beer, she said; 
But my daughter—oh, God!—in yon chamber lies 
dead.” 


And when the three entered into the room, 
She lay like a lily, prepared for the tomb. 


The first, he lifted the shroud from her face, 
And looked at her long with a sorrowful gaze. 


“Oh, couldst thou come back to life, sweet maid, 
I would love thee from this hour forth, he said,” 


The second, he covered her face again, 
And his tears fell fast as the summer rain. 


“Oh that thou art dead, thou of all the most dear! 
I have loved thee so true for this many a year.” 


The third, he took up the shroud full slow, 
And, kissing her lips, sobbed tender and low: 


“‘T love thee to-day as I loved thee before, 
And I'll love thee only forevermore.” 


THE TWO GRENADIERS. 


From the German of Heinrich Heine. 


To France there journeyed two Grenadiers, 
In Russia had they been taken,— 

And when they came to the German frontiers, 
Their courage was sadly shaken. 


For there the pitiful story they heard— 
How the conquerors of France had arisen— 
How the army was beaten, and—horrible word— 
The Emp'ror, the Emp'ror in prison! 


- Then wept together the Grenadiers, 
Their hearts all comfort spurning. 

The one said, sobbing all through his tears,— 
“ Ah, how the old wound starts a-burning.”” 


The other said: ‘‘ The worst has come— 
Right gladly I'd die with thee, 

Yet have Ia wife and child at home,— 
They would perish without me.”’ 


VW 


“What care I for wife, what is child to me? 
T carry far higher ambition. 

Let them begging go if they hungry be— 
My Emp'ror in captive condition! 


“Grant me, my brother, one last request— 
When my hour doth come, and I die, 

Then take thou my body to France to rest— 
Vhat in France's earth I may lie. 


“The cross of honor, on bright red band, 
Shalt thou lay on this faithfnl breast, 
The trusty gun place into my hand, 
And with girded sword let me rest: 


“So shall I lie, and listen, in arms, 
A sentinel in the grave, 


' Till one day: I hear the fierce battle’s alarms, 


And the shouting of comrades brave,— 


Then rideth my Emperor over my grave, 
And the cannon roars over the sward, 
Then start I in armor from out of my grave— 
The Emp’ror, the Emp'ror to guard!" 
Translated by F, M., Salt Lake City. 


HOME. 


There is a land, of every land the pride, 

Beloved by Heaven o'er all the world beside; 

Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 

And milder moons emparadise the night; 

A land of beauty, virtue, valour, truth, 

Time-tutored age, and love-exalted youth: 

The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 

The wealthest isles, the most enchanting shores, 

Views nota realm so bountiful and fair, 

Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air ; 

In every clime the magnet of his soul, 

Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole; 

For in this land of Heaven’s peculiar grace, 

The heritage of nature's noblest race, 

There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest, 

Where man, creation’s tyrant, casts aside 

His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride, 

While in his softened looks benignly blend 

The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend ; 

Here woman reigns; the mother, daughter, wife, 

Strew with fresh flowers the narrow way of life! 

In the clear heaven of her delightful eye, 

An angel-guard of loves and graces lie; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet, 

And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. 

Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found! 

Art thou a man ?—a patriot ?—look around; 

O, thou shalt find, howe'er thy footsteps roam, 

That land thy country, and that spot thy Home. 
—Monigomery. 
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OUR INDUSTRIES AND INDUSTRIAL MEN. 


In the settling and growth of a new 
country, the men who struck the first 
blows of hard work and enterprise are 
truly historical personages. The men 
who founded our cities; the men who 
built the first houses; the men who used 
the first plows and the men who made 
them; the men who made the first 
leather and shoes, built the cloth factories 
and wove the cloth; the men who gave 
birth to Utah commerce, opened her 
mines and built her railroads; these and 
their class generally are Utah’s real 
representative men with whom the his- 
torian will mostly deal in the local 
record of our Territory and its resources. 
It was they who gave impulses to the 
country. It was they who created society 
where, before they came, no society 
existed. It was they who laid the foun- 
dations of our western cities with their 
own hands, and made the country habit- 
able for the millions. It was they. in 
fact, who established the West and gave 
to it life and its mighty energies, which 
in the short period of thirty-five years, 
has made it the rival of the East. These 
are the true representative men of the 
West and they are the most worthy of 
historical record. 


But we have in this biographical series 
to treat of those who have promoted and 
developed the manufacturing industries 
of our Territory. Their importance in 
the history of Utah has never yet been 
sufficiently emphasized. It is only now, 
indeed, that we are beginning to appre- 
ciate their real value and mission. The 
farmers were from the beginning like the 
landed aristocracy of the country. Utah 
belonged to them; while the merchant 
on his part held the ‘“‘ money bags,’’ but 
the manufacturers had no dispensation, 
nor to this day have capitalists come to 
their help, excepting in the shoe manu- 
facturing establishment of Z. C. M. I, 
Principally the capital that has been in- 
vested in manufactures has been by the 
industrial classes themselves, and which 
they have earned by hard work and con- 
stant struggles. It is due to such men as 
the late Richard B.- Margetts, Philip 
Pugsley, Elias Morris, James Dunn of 
the Provo Woolen Manufactory, W. H. 


Rowe of Z.C. M. I. shoe factory, and . 


Thomas Pierpont and Davis, Howe & 
Company, of the Salt Lake foundries 
and iron works, that our home manufac- 
turing industries have assumed anything 
like the importance needful for the em- 
ployment of an English and an Ameri- 
can people. 

Utah especially, at first was settled by 
a people who came principally from a 
nation of iron workers, manufacturers, 
and artizans. Tens of thousands poured 
over to this country from Great Britain 
who all their lifetime had been engaged 
in those activities which have made 
Great Britain the foremost industrial 
nation in the world, and the most 
wealthy. Many of them knew nothing 
whatever of farm life, yet were among 
the most skilled of British workmen. 
But arriving in Utah they were forced by 
the very necessities of the country, in 
the days of isolation, before the advent 
of railroads, to abandon their trades and 
scattering into all our settlements to take 
up farming life. Thus a little nation 
of manufacturers were lost, and it has 
been only by the success and struggles of 
such men as those above named that 
Utah has been brought up to the indus- 
trial needs of the population which the 
manufacturing nations have given her; 
and it is to be hoped for the good of 
the Territory that their success will be 
multiplied and their capital increased a 
hundred fold. 


PHILIP PUGSLEY, 


Among the men who have been fore- 
most in developing the industries of 
Utah is Mr. Philip Pugsley. Claiming 
simply the rank of one of the hard- 
workers of the country and promoters of 
our local enterprises, he has won a legit- 
imate place in the history of our Terri- 
tory. He was first known among our 
early leather manufacturers; at a later 
date Pugsley & Randall built and suc- 
cessfully ran the Ogden Woolen Factory; 
still more recently he engaged in the 
iron and coal industries, and, indeed, 
there is scarcely a home enterprise with 
which the name of Philip Pugsley has 
not been identified. But we will trace 
his career in its biographical order, in 
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which we shall meet with many foot- 
marks of one of the foremost industrial 
men of Utah. 

Philip Pugsley was born December 
18th, 1822, in the parish of Witheypool, 
Somersetshire, England, His father’s 
name was also Philip; he was born in 
the parish of Shirwell, Devonshire. His 
mother’s maiden name was Mary Baker; 
she was a Somersetshire woman. The 
father moved to Darlick, parish of North 
Moulton, Devonshire. This Darlick 
belonged to a family of the name of 
Mersons, who were the head stock-raisers 
of the North Devon stock, and Father 
Pugsley was in their employ. 

When Pugsley, Jun., was a boy, before 
railroads were built, he traveled over the 
principal parts of England with this 
stock. Much of the stock was shipped 
to America. He traveled about fourteen 
years in this employ. 

When the forest of Exmore was cut 
down and divided up into farms, Pug- 
sley soon became a principal contractor of 
the work, and his son had charge of his 
men for three years. Afterwards young 
Pugsley went :to Bristol, in 1846, and 
went into the employ of H. W. Green, 
a large maltster, brewer and hop-dealer. 
For seven years he had entire charge of 
the brewery. 

It was in Bristol that the subject of 
our sketch became connected with the 
Mormon Church, and was baptized in 
July, 1846, by Elder George Halliday. 
After his baptism he influenced Elder 
Halliday to go down to Darlick, tne 
result of which mission was the baptism 
of the Pugsley family—father, mother, 
and two sisters. 

It is worthy of note that while in 
Bristol our enterprising citizen learned 
the process of the japanning of leather, 
which was his start in the leather busi- 
ness in which he did so much after his 
emigration to Utah. 

He left England in 1853, emigrating 
in the famous ‘‘ten-pound’’ companies 
sent to this country by Apostle F. D. 
Richards, crossing the sea in the ship 
Falcon, commanded by Captain Ben- 
nett. They arrived in New Orleans after 
a voyage of eight weeks. At Keokuk a 
company with wagons was organized to 
start for Council Bluffs, but it was found 
that the company had to throw away 
two-thirds of their luggage. Boxes were 


piled up in heaps on the Keokuk camp- 
ing ground, but they had to further 
lighten up at the Plank Road, opposite 
Nauvoo. The ‘‘Beautiful City,’’ as the 
name of Nauvoo, derived from the Book 
of Mormon, signified, still possessed sa- 
cfed fascinations for the Saints; so, the 
company lying over for the Sunday, | 
Philip Pugsley and others crossed the 
river from the Montrose side to Nauvoo, 
to view this place of so much historic 
fame, to ruminate on the memories of 
other days, and the sad change that had 
passed over the spirit of the scene since its 
evacuation by the great exodus to the 
Rocky Mountains. It was no: longer 
the city of the beautiful. but the ‘‘ Dead 
City,’’ as described in the graphic his- 
torical discourse of Colonel Thomas L. 
Kane. No Utah Mormon has ever vis- 
ited that forsaken Zion without experi- 
encing saddened feelings, and at the 
same time looking upon Nauvoo after 
the exodus as a remarkable sign that Lat- 
ter-day Israel had indeed gone up to the 
chambers of the Rocky Mountains. To 
this day Brother Pugsley has vividly im- 
pressed upon his mind this visit to Nau- 
voo in his journey west. Father Wagh 
and he visited the Nauvoo House. 

The company, under Captain Jacob 
Gates, started with ten in a wagon and 
all badly provided with provisions. The 
wreck which had been made, in throw- 
ing away the bulk of the company’s lug- 
gage, will illustrate the frightful sacrifice 
of property in those early emigrations of 
the Mormons to Utah. - Enough at vari- 
ous times has been left on the frontiers 
to have made the people comparatively 
comfortable, with their simple wants as 
first settlers, and which they had, after 
their arrival in the mountains, to replace 
by the purchase of ‘‘States goods” from 
our merchants, at the cost of years of 
toil; but Philip Pugsley preserved some- 
thing from the wreck which he greatly 
valued at the time. With the last money 
he had in Liverpool he purchased a few 
carpentering tools and two spades and 
shovels, for the purpose of building 
himself a house on his arrival in Salt 
Lake City. When the company threw 
away two-thirds of their luggage at 
Keokuk, he lent his spades and shovels 
around, which, being so greatly needed 
on the journey, were thus preserved to 
him for their original purpose. 
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Arriving at Council Bluffs, the com- 
pany stopped awhile for preparation to 
cross the Plains. Here charcoal was 
needed for blacksmithing purposes, but, 
hunting the country around, no charcoal 
could be found. Pugsley now came to 
their help, and Captain Jacob Gates, 
learning that he understood charcoal 
burning, sent him across the river to 
burn charcoal; the next, morning the 
coal was ready for the waiting smiths. 

The company arrived in Salt Lake 
City on the last day of September. Pugs- 
ley’s family at the time consisted of his 
wife and eldest son, Joseph, who 1s now 
“boss”? of the Salt Lake Soap Works. 
Sister Pugsley was sick and the family 
possessed not so much as a cent of 
money. The first thing to be done on 
their arrival was to get something to eat, 
so Brother Philip went to seek employ- 
ment down at Brother Ira Ames’ who 
was just starting in the tanning business. 
At this juncture Ames’ son, Clark, was 
called to go on a mission in April with 
Parley P. Pratt toSouth America ; Pugs- 
ley was engaged to take his place in the 
leather manufactory. Isaac Young and 
Pugsley ran the tannery for Ames for a 
year; and, at the death of Isaac Young, 
he ran it himself on shares with Ames, 
continuing up to the time of the move 
South. He alsoran Golding & Raleigh’s 
tannery on shares. The employers fur- 
nished the means and he the labor, for 
one third of the leather. 

Those were days that tried men’s souls 
and the courage and self-sacrifice of the 
women not less. Pugsley and his wife 
shared with the early settlers of Utah the 
poverty of those times. The first winter 
after their arrival was very severe, and 
work was stopped. Brother Philip now 
brought his tools into requisition, in 
making chairs, tables and other things 
for household use. The family lived in 
a tent for several months, until very deep 
snow fell, when they got into an old 
house, which appeared ready to tumble 
down about their ears. Money and pro- 
visions were very scarce ; obtaining a few 
beets the wife boiled them down ina 
bake-skillet, pressed the juice out and 
then boiled it down into molasses. 

The first ‘‘two-bits’’ that he got in 
money was for a piece of leather. With 
this he bought a shin of beef, and his 
wife boiled it every day for two weeks, 


antil broth could no longer be extracted 


- from the bones. 


It is only by the narration of such 
personal experiences, that the reader of 
to-day is enabled to realize the privations 


"which the early settlers of this Territory 


had to endure, for the experience of one 
in this respect is the story of the whole, 
with merely some variety, and the 
example of a case is suggestive of a 
thousand-and-one needs of the com- 
munity when a_ bushel of wheat was 
worth its weight in silver. 

When the spring opened, and the 
tanners got out a little leather, timcs 
grew better with Pugsley and his family, 
for leather and shoes, being among the 
most essential needs of a community, 
those articles, more readily than any 
others, commanded the limited supplies 
of the country in those times. The 
women could even do without their tea 
and sugar, the men without their tobacco, 
but shoes to the workers who plowed 
the land and went into the canyons to. 
haul wood, for building purposes and for 
fuel, were nearly as needful as the ‘‘staff 
of life,’’ Philip Pugsley ‘‘kept pitching 
in,’? to use his own homely but sug- 
gestive word-painting of the hard work 
and constant struggles of those days, 
when all our self-made men were ‘‘pitch- 
ing in’’ to get their own start in life, 
found cities and settlements in the Great 
American Desert, and to establish the 
many industries of the Territory of 
which we now can boast. As we have 
already said, Pugsley was among the 
foremost of these industrial men, and 
the branch of business in which he en- 
gaged was the earliest of our manufac- 
turing activities. He made some means 
in the leather trade, which was the basis 
of the capital which he has since con- 
trolled and invested in other branches of 
enterprise, as fast as they developed. 

In the early times much military work 
had also to be done by the settiers. Our 
citizens were often in the saddle day and 
night, protecting the country from ‘In- 
dian depredations. Some ‘Gentile’’ 
writers, either in malice or ignorance, 
have repeatedly told the public abroad 
that the Utah militia, and especially the 
famous Nauvoo Legion, were organized 
on purpose to engage in rebellion against 
the United States, but the veteran settlers 
of this Territory, who had to leave their 
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wives and families, in seasons of great 
scarcity and privation, for months at a 
time, well know that this military organ- 
ization was for the protection of the 
country from the Indian depredations 
which constantly threatened. Pugsley 
entered the Nauvoo Legion in the spring 
of 1854, and was first adjutant under 
Captain Barnes. In 1855 he was ap- 
pointed captain, and received his com- 
mission from the  lieutenant-general, 
Daniel H. Wells. 

But it must be confessed that the 
“Utah war,” as it was called, came, and 
then the famous Nauvoo Legion was 
ordered out into Echo Canyon to resist 
“‘invasion,’’ as the Mormons considered 
it. Pugsley’s company was out, but its 
captain was left in the city, with the 
duty to recruit the men and send them 
out to strengthen the force in Echo, 
One bitter night, or rather three o’clock 
in the morning, when a fierce snow storm 
was falling he was aroused from slumber 
by a messenger with an order from the 
adjutant-general’s department, ‘for him 
to arise immediately and call out men 
for a company to start that morning for 
the seat of action. His own horses had 
been out in the service for months, with 
Lot Smith’s command, so Captain Pugs- 
ley had to start on foot in the face of the 
beating snow storm, the wind fiercely 
blowing from the northwest. Going 
down to Lorenzo Pettit’s to arouse him 
to have his men out to meet the other 
companies at the Council House early 
the morning he lost his way in the snow 
storm. At last, however, he succeeded 
in getting on the right track and the men 
were ready to start for Echo Canyon in 
the morning. He never will forget that 
bitter night and fierce snow storm in 
which he lost himself and nearly perished 
calling out men for service. 

In the spring of 1858 his folks were 
with the community in their ‘‘move 
South,’”’ but Captain Pugsley was left 
with the detail to guard the city, he be- 
longing to the police force, Sometimes 
there was only himself in the city. But 
he kept the tannery going notwithstand- 
ing, working by day and guarding by 
night. Nathaniel Jones and James Cum- 
mings at that time owned the Fifteenth 
Ward tannery, but being principal off- 
cers in the militia they were out with 
their respective commands ; so they sent 


down their unfinished leather to Pugsley 
—7o00 large kips and calf skins, and 500 
sides of harness and sole leather. 


The exodus of the people South had 
suspended the planting of crops, but 
there was a great deal of self-sown grain 
in the fields near the city, which 
promised a fair harvest. Much of this 
was in danger of being destroyed by the 
camping of the companies on their way 
back to the northern settlements, but 
Captain Pugsley was appointed by Mar- 
shal Jesse C. Little to station himself on 
the State Road from Gordon’s to Salt 
Lake City, to prevent the companies 
from camping within that boundary ; 
and this guard duty being effectually 
performed the self-sown wheat was 
saved and good crops were cut at 
harvest. 

On the return of the people to their 
homes Ira Ames concluded not to start 
his tannery again, It was just at this 
time that Cache Valley attracted so much 
attention, and the community having 
been disturbed by the exodus, multitudes 
poured into Cache Valley and founded 
the cities which now constitute Cache 
County; and with these settlers of the 
north went Ira Ames, who sold out his 
tannery and bark to Philip Pugsley. No- 
body had peeled bark that season, and 
Pugsley had now the only bark in the 
city; so he sold bark to re-start the 
other tanneries—Mr. Wm. Jennings’ and 
also that of Golding & Raleigh—and 
thus was renewed the home manufactory 
of leather. He now left the police ser- 
vice, and attended altogether to the 
manufacturing business, and from that 
time Philip Pugsley has been one of the 
foremost in nearly all of our home man- 
ufacturing enterprises. 


In 1865 Pugsley was sent to the Sand- 
wich Islands, by President Young, to 
investigate the propriety of starting a 
tannery there, to be worked by the 
native Mormons, but he found it not 
practicable or promising and so reported. 
He traveled over the Islands, visited 
Kalakaua Bay, saw the spot where Cap- 
tain Cook was massacred and wrote his 
name on the stump of the cocoanut tree 
—covered with copper by a sailor—on 
which visitors write their names in honor 
of the great voyager who ‘‘sailed round 
the world three times’’ and then was 
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massacred by the natives of the Sand- 
wich Islands. 

Pugsley returned from the Islands and 
arrived home in October 1865, and 
again turned his attention to home man- 
ufacturing industries. In 1867 Randall, 
Pugsley & Co. built a woolen factory. 
near the mouth of Ogden Canyon, of 
rock, at a cost of $60,000. They com- 
menced the manufacture of linseys, 
jeans, cassimeres and all kinds of domes- 
tic goods. The water right was bought 
of Lorin Farr for $6,000; Lorin Farr and 
W. C. Neal were the Co; Randall was 
the managing partner for awhile, but 
James Whitehead was the practical man 
in charge of the factory. Pugsley put 
into the concern $20,000; and with 
President Young, R. T. Burton and 
Abraham O. Smoot he may be classed in 
the industrial list as one of the first im- 
porters of woolen machinery into our 
Territory. Randall continued with the 
firm about four years, after which, the 
firm became Pugsley, Farr & Neal, by 
whom the concern is still owned. 

Our enterprising citizen has also been 
largely identified with the Utah iron and 
coal interests. About eight years ago he 
bought out the Salt Lake Foundry from 
the New York company and organized a 
new company, with George Atwood, 
William Howard, Philip Pugsley, George 
W. Thatcher, John W. Young, R. J. 
Golding and Albert Dewey as the incor- 
poration. William Howard was president; 
George Atwood, vice-president; Philip 
Pugsley, treasurer and secretary; Wil- 
liam Silver, superintendent and manager. 

Having this industry in view Pugsley 
went to Iron City, Iron County, and 
bought $76,000 worth of stock in the 
Great Western Iron Co. For the foun- 
dry he purchased the first iron made in 
the company’s works—about 400 tons. 
This company tried to get the privilege 
of making the water pipes of the city 
but did not succeed, and finally tailed 
for want of the public patronage neces- 
sary for so vast an undertaking. 

Relative to the Salt Lake Foundry it 
is to be observed that Howard bought 
out the original company and sold to 
Thomas Pierpoint, but a law-suit occur- 
ring between the partners, Pugsley and 
others came to the help and the company 
was re-organized under the name of the 
Salt Lake Foundry and Machine Com- 


_out and *‘ grin and bear it.”’ 


| pany. Richard B. Margetts was prest- 


dent; Elias Morris, vice-president; P. 
Pugsley, secretary and treasurer; di- 
rectors, William White, William How- 
ard, Thomas Pierpont and G. F. Culmer; 
Pierpont, superintendent of the works. 
Richard B. Margetts and Philip 
Pugsley also purchased coal lands of the 
Government in Pleasant Valley and 
patented it. At the onset there were 
associated with them W. S: Godbe and 
others who, however, went out of the 
concern, leaving the coal claims in Pleas-_ 
ant Valley to Margetts and Pugsley. 
Under Pugsley’s direction the first coke 
ovens were built and started up. The 
coke was brought to the city and sold to’ 
the smelters. Margetts and Pugsley next 
agitated the question of the iron and 
coal enterprises in the Salt Lake Hera/d. 
Their project was digested by both, but 
the communications were in the name of 
Richard B. Margetts. A few extracts 
will illustrate their projects. He wrote: 


It isa very remarkable thing that there is scarcely 
one industry in this Territory that is worked upon 
the natural productions of the country. True, we 
have our foundries and machine shops, our black- 
smiths and wagon makers, and various other indus- 
tries in our midst, but the material they work on is 
mostly imported. 

To come to the point: The first question to be 
asked in this case is, what stands in the way and 
where is the hindrance to the development of our 
home industries? The answer flashes back like 
lightning—the lack of cheap fuel! We have abun- 
dance of the raw material. We have at hand very 
large deposits, I might say mountains, of rich iron 
ore carrying from 40 to 65 per cent. of metallic iron; 
we have very large deposits of good coal, suitable 
for all purposes, right in this Territory, and much 
better than that imported; we have a railroad run- 
ning directly to the coal beds; this coal can be put 
on the cars at say 75c. or $1 per ton; the cars will 
run at least fifty miles of the distance without a puff 
of steam, and yet we lack cheap fuel. The question 
arises, why is this? The answer is very plain, and 
will be understood by all—the railroad companies 
own coal land; other parties own coal land also, 
containing as goed coal as that owned by the rail- 
road companies, and in some cases easier of access, 
but the railroad companies are not common carriers 
and will not transport coal over their roads for other 
parties, hence all competition is shut off. The only 
alternative is to pay the price demanded, or go with- 
I do not hesitate to 
say if we could get a good quality of coal put down 
in this city, or the nearest point to iron ore, ata 
reasonable price, iron smelting would be com- 
menced, and when started on a proper basis who 
can form any idea how it would extend? and then 
would start up many other industries équally depen- 
dant for success on cheap fuel, 

The only way to accomplish this is to build a 
railroad of our own from this city to the coal fields 
of Pleasant Valley. Experience has taught us that 
no private enterprise of this kind can be long held 
in the interests of the people, and it appears to me 
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the only way to obtain relief from the burdens we | 
are now oppressed with, it is for Salt Lake City to | 


obtain a special grant from the Legislature to build 
a railroad and issue bonds for the construction of 
the same; then run the road for all parties, not so 
much for large profits, but for the benefit of the peo- 
ple; it would require very little, if any, extra taxa- 
tion to pay the interest on the bonds. If any were 
necessary it would only be during the construction 
of the road, and.who would not gladly respond to a 
demand of that kind, when the benefits to be de- 
rived therefrom are understood ? 


The partners, however, were not able 
to accomplish this public enterprise, and 


Richard B, Margetts dying during their 


efforts, the Pleasant Valley coal claims 
were sold by Pugsley to the Utah Cen- 
tral directors for $33,900 in behalf of 
himself and the heirs of his late partner. 


There have been numerous other in- 
terests of the industrial and manufactur- 
ing class in which Pugsley has invested 
his money. After the move south he 
purchased the flouring mill in the Nine- 
teenth Ward originally known as ‘Old 
Samuel Snyder’s flour mill,’’ which has 
been running ever since; and ten or 
fifteen years ago he added a salt mill to 
it. Last year it ground 900,000 pounds 
of salt, brought from the Great Salt 
Lake. It grinds nearly all the fine table 
salt of the country. Several years ago 
he helped to start a soap factory, of 
which Pugsley, Snell, and R. T. Burton 
are the principals. Burton is the presi- 
dent of the company, and Pugsley’s son 
is the ‘*boss’”’ of the soap works. An- 
other item may be named which, though 
not in the manufacturing class, is quite 
historical. For the first two years after 
General Connor’s command came to 
Utah, Pugsley & Wood supplied all the 
beef for the troops—Pugsley furnishing 
the money for the venture. His last en- 
terprise is the introduction of rubber 
roofing into the Territory, which com- 
mands a portion of his attention and in- 
vestment of his means at the present 
time. And thus it will be seen in this 
biographical sketch, what we affirmed at 
at the opening—namely, that Philip 
Pugsley has been one of the foremost 
men in developing our industries; and 


it also illustrates what we have so often 


said—that out of the lives of these rep- 
resentative men of all classes, who 
founded Utah and developed her enter- 
prises, will be wrought the best and most 
complete history of Utah. 


THOMAS PIERPONT. 


The importance of such men as 
Thomas Pierpont to this country is not 
yet fully realized by the men of capital, 
but the time will come when they will 
rank higher than our local merchants— 
rank with the great iron masters of the 
world; for Utah is pre-eminently an iron 
producing country. ‘There is the possi- 
bility of our community becoming a 
little nation of iron workers and manu- 
facturers. In many respects Utah re- 
sembles England and Wales, both in 
country and population. She has moun- 
tains of iron and inexhaustible beds of 
coal; but, as her history has shown, it 
was not possible for her to fulfil her 
splendid destiny in the iron business 
until such men,as Pierpont, Howe and 
their class—men capable of filling the 
position of iron masters, wrought out for 
Utah the possibilities which nature had 
given her. 


For more than the last decade Utah 
has been passing through the silver 
period, which very likely will continue 
for a century at least, ranking her as one 
of the greatest silver bearing countries 
ever peopled, but she has not fully 
reached her iron period, though the 
signs of its dawning have appeared in 
the successful establishing of iron foun- 
dries in several of the principal cities of 
our Territory. We have also now among 
us men who combine business qualities 
and push with the engineer’s skill and 
experience, one of whom is introduced 
in Thomas Pierpont. 


The superintendent of the Salt Lake 
Foundry and Machine Company, is the 
son of John Pierpont, who was famous 
in the early railroad history of England. 
Grandfather Pierpont was also an en- 
gineer, and was connected with all the 
engines around Sutton and St. Helens, 
in Lancashire. John Pierpont was 
working on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railroad about the years 1830-4. 
In 1837 he went to Germany with an 
engine, which was one of the first en- 
gines built for the continent of Europe. 
Richard’ B. Margetts and his brother 
Philip worked with him at Watford. 
Phil. says: ‘‘When a boy I have rode 
many atime on John Pierpont’s engine. 
Old John Pierpont was known by every- 
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body as one of the veteran engineers of 
England.” : : 

Thomas Pierpont, the subject of this 
sketch, is the eldest son of the once 
famous old engineer. He was born in 
Rainhill, Lancashire, on the 6th of No- 
vember, 1836. His mother was also 
born at Rainhill. Her maiden name 
was Ann Fairclough. ‘The father’s birth- 
place was in the neighborhood of Sutton. 
They married and lived at Rainhill 
for several years, and there his son 
Thomas was born. When the son was 
about a year old the father left his family 
at Rainhill and went to Germany with 
his engine, and was gone about a year. 
On his return to England, he went on 
the London and Birmingham line. 

Father Pierpont joined the Mormon 
Church in 1849, and came to America 
in the spring of 1850 with his wife and 
family, consisting of Thomas, John and 
Mary. The family settled in New York 
for five years. 

The son Thomas commenced in the 
iron business in New York. He learned 
his trade as a machinist, at the great 
establishment of R. Hoe & Company, 
the famous manufacturers of printing 
presses. He worked on the manufactur- 
ing of these printing presses for about 
four years doing also other work. 

Father Pierpont worked in the shops 
of the Hudson River Railroad, now 
known as the New York Central. He 
then went to Canada in the spring of 
1855, with his family, and there ran on 
the Great Western and Grand Trunk for 
ten years. ; 

When Thomas Pierpont went with his 
father to Canada he was about twenty 
years of age. In Canada he worked on 
the Great Western for four and a half 
years, in the railway shops at Hamilton. 
At these shops he made a great many lo- 
comotives, and became an efficient, ex- 
perienced engineer. In Canada he met 
his first wife, whose name was Naomi 
King. She was of English extraction 
but her parents were living at Leeds, 
New York State. She returned to her 
parents, and in the fall of 1858 Pierpoint 
went to New York State and married her 
and returned to Canada with his wife. 
In +859 he went back to New York 
City and worked at the Novelty Works, 
building steam fire-engines. He also 
worked at another establishment on 


marine engines. In the fall of 1860 he 
returned to Canada, and worked at St. 
Catherine, on the Welland Railroad, 
where his father was master mechanic. 
He left St. Catherine and went to a 
place called Brantford, where he worked 
for the Buffalo and Lake Huron Com- 
pany. He next went to Toronto, where 
he started a business on his own account. 
He stayed at Toronto from 1862 to 1866, 
when he struck out for Utah with his wife 
and family, consisting of two sons and 
one daughter and his mother. Father 
Pierpont, however, remained behind in 
Pennsylvania and was in the shops of the 
Atlantic and Great Western till his death, 
in 1882. 

Thomas Pierpont arrived in Salt Lake 
City in October, 1866, crossing the 
Plains in ox teams, which, for a railroad 
man, was like going from one extreme 
to the other, or lke going from the 
modes of our present civilized life to the 
primitive days of our grandfathers. 
To one whose father built and run some 
of the first railroad engines on the first 
line built in the world, and one whose 
own life had been spent on railroads and 
in railroad shops, this journey of over a 
thousand miles across the Plains by ox 
teams was very suggestive that Utah was 
not come up to the business needs of the 
engineer. 

The first work that Pierpont did was 
putting up Howard’s whisky machinery, 
stills, and other things for the manufac- 
ture of whisky. His legitimate business 
was not here. He next tried teaming 
with three span of mules, but this was 
not the vocation for a master machinist 
and railroad man. He next started in a 
little business in his own line in the 
Fourteenth Ward, repairing machinery, 
etc. He had brought some tools with him 
from the States, and so far was equipped 
for his business. | He bought half a lot 
where his foundry now stands and put 
up a shed for a shop, and worked for 
several years without money. This 
brought him to the period of the advent 
of railroads into our Territory. 

From 1872 to 1879 he was master me- 
chanic on the Utah Central, after which 
he again went into business on his own 
account. He was alone until 1879, and 
alone he built his present shops, now 
occupied by the Salt Lake Foundry and 
Machine Company. 
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We are here brought to the first rail- 
road and mining engineering work done 
in our Territory. Bishop Davis was the 
first master mechanic of the Utah Cen- 
tral. When the locomotives needed 
repairing Pierpont went over to the rail- 
road shops in the spring of 1871 and 
rectified the first locomotive repaired on 
this line, George Bywater, a practical 
engineer, was his assistant. All the 
work of the repairing of this first loco- 
motive was done on a foot lathe. He 
continued in the Utah Central shops the 
whole of the year 1871, and then went 
to work for C. B. Hawley, in the Salt 
Lake Iron Works, where he worked till 
July of 1872, when he went down to run 
the engine of the Saturn Smelter, at 
Sandy. He returned to the Utah Cen- 
tral shops and was made master mechanic, 
in which position he continued, as al- 
ready observed, till 1876, when he went 
into the iron foundry business on his 
own account. 

During these years the base work had 
grown of what is known now under the 
name of the Salt Lake Foundry and 
Machine Company. The first Salt Lake 
Iron Works was started in 1871, by C. 
B. Hawley, who bought out the small 
stock of the Deseret Novelty works, 
which had been merely a preparatory 
concern to the iron foundry business. 
Hawley knew nothing of the practical 
part, he having gone from the lumber 
business. Pierpont engaged as his fore- 
man, so that he may be said to have been 
practically the starter of the Salt Lake 
Iron works. Hawley sold out the con- 
cern to a New York company, whose 
manager was a Mr. Sutherland, who 
died here. After the death of Suther- 
land, Major Wilkes ran the Salt Lake 
Iron Works fora time when the business 
was sold to a new company. This suc- 
ceeding corporation consisted of George 
Atwood, William Howard, Philip Pugs- 
ley, George W. Thatcher, John W. 
Young, R. J. Golding and Albert 
Dewey ; William Howard was president; 
George Atwood, vice-president; Philip 
Pugsley, secretary and treasurer; William 
Silver, superintendent and manager. 
The company ran thus for awhile-—the 
works bearing the name of the Salt Lake 
Iron Works—and then Howard bougbt 
out the other members of the company 
and sold to Thomas Pierpont. The 
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business greatly increased under Pier- 
pont’s management, and the foundry 
and machine shop became well known 
for its capacity and variety of its 
work. Nearly all of the iron work 
for the mills and smelters in the Terri- 
tory were furnished from these works. 
But the concern was interrupted by a 
lawsuit occurring between the partuers 
which caused temporary suspension. At 
length the temporary difficulty was ad- 
justed by the forming of a new company 
under the present name of the Salt Lake 
Foundry and Machine Company: Rich- 
ard B. Margetts was president; Elias 
Morris, vice-president ; Philip Pugsley, 
secretary and treasurer; directors: Wil- 
liam White, William Howard, Thomas 
Pierpont and G. F. Culmer; Pierpont, 
superintendent of the works. After the 
death of Richard B. Margetts, Elias 
Morris became the president. 

At»the present time theSalt. Lake 
Foundry and Machine Company’s works 
are in a flourishing condition. The 
establishment does a general foundry and 
machine business. They build steam 
engines; fit up mills complete; manu- 
facture steam boilers; build smelting 
furnaces; make stamp mills, amalgamat- 
ing pans, and in fine do every class of 
work in detail required in mining opera- 
tions. They also do all kinds of iron- 
work for buildings, such as _ pilasters, 
columns, sills and lintels; in fact all the 
iron-work required in the construction 
of buildings. In this line it may be in- 
stanced that all the castings for Simons’ 
new hotel were done at this foundry. 

The company makes a specialty of en- 
gines and mills. Customers can go to 
their works and get engines complete 
from a five horse power to a hundred 
horse power; also double cylinder re- 
versible gear, suitable for hoisting works 
in mines of great depth. At the present 
time there are from twenty-five to thirty 
of this company’s engines and boilers at 
work in this Territory, giving general 
satisfaction. 

During the last six months the com- 
pany have re-built three locomotives, 
built two forty horse power engines, one 
six horse and one ten, and have in pro- 
cess of construction now one forty horse 
power engine and boiler; one double 
reversible engine; one ten horse power; 
one twenty, one six and one fifteen. 
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Of the extent and appointments of 
their shops it may be noted that the ma- 
chine shop is 60x4o and is filled with all 
kinds of first-class tools. There is also 
a pattern shop of the same size stocked 
with patterns that have cost In the ag- 
gregate $50,000 ; an engine room 20x40, 
containing an engine and boiler of their 
own manufacture, which drives their 
works; a large tool room filled with 
tools; a blacksmith shop with three 
large and ample forges. The blast is 
supplied by a fan, driven by the main 
shaft, which runs through the entire 
works, and also supplies the blast for the 
cupolas of the iron foundry, 

The foundry is 60x36. It contains a 
crank capable of raising ten tons of 
metal for casting. The capacity of the 
large cupola will allow ten tons of metal 
to be taken out at one heat, and there is 
a small cupola which will run out from 
three to four tons, which is convenient in 
case of emergencies and break downs. 
There are two large furnaces, a large 
core oven, and every appliance neces- 
sary for the proper carrying on of the 
iron and brass foundry. 

In another department there is a large 
and commodious boiler shop with al! the 
tools necessary for the manufacture of 
boilers and all kinds of plate and sheet 
iron work. 

Of the situation of the works it may 
be said that they are on the line of the 
Utah Central Railroad, one and a half 
blocks south of the depot. A switch 
runs to the works from the railroad ; 
main roadways lead from them to two 
prominent streets; the receiving for re- 
pairs and the shipping of machinery are 
direct and easy ; plenty of land is around 
the shops; in fine, the facilities in gen- 
eral by this near proximity to the railroad 
are unequalled by any other establish- 
ment of the kind inthe Territory. The 
works are also supplied with water from 
the city mains by from 30 to 4o rods of 
pipe, which were cast at their iron foun- 
dry. This latter item is worthy of no- 
tice as the idea prevails that water pipes 
cannot be cast in our home foundries. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars might 
be spent in this class of work at home to 
supply the Territory which are sent 
abroad for imported iron castings. It 
may be again noticed in this connection 
that the Great Western Iron Company 
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of Utah, years ago tried to get the priv- 
ilege of making the water pipes for Salt 
Lake City, but the City Council, either 
from the lack of faith in the capabilities 
of our foundries and success in the mak- 
ing of iron, or from some other cause, 
did not favorably entertain the project 
of manufacturing these water pipes in 
Salt Lake City, and so for the want of 
the patronage of the city and general 
public patronage which would have fol- 
lowed, the Great Western Iron Company 
failed. Mr. Pierpont holds that giving 
the castings of such as water pipes for 
our cities, stories, plows and the like, for 
the importation of which our Territory 
has paid millions of money, the Utah 
iron fields could be utilized and Utah 
iron brought into general consumption. 

Mention must be made of the large 
number of handsemployed at the works 
of the Salt Lake Foundry and Machine 
Company. The capacity of the estab- 
lishment will allow the employment of 
one hundred men. Last year, there were 
employed from between sixty and sev- 
enty hands; there are now at work be- 
tween forty and fifty, and in every 
department, the men are competent and 
experienced, so that the work done at 
this home establishment may be relied 
upon by its customers as being equal to 
that done in Eastern establishments. 
There has also been a number of young 
men of Utah educated at these shops 
in the various departments. Some. of 
these apprentices already turned out of 
this establishment, are said to be decid- 
edly skilled, capable of taking places as 
thorough mechanics and foundry men in 
any shops of America. Pierpont takes 
especial pride in the oversight and ad- 
vancement of his apprentices, and hav- 
ing himself passed through a thorough 
education and held positions as a first- 
class engineer and master-mechanic, he 
is capable of giving his apprentices the 
benefit of an experience gained in the 
firstclass shops of the United States and 
Canada. 

So it will be seen that the iron-workers 
of Utah are yearly increasing, not only by 
emigration, bringing in experienced me- 
chinists and foundrymen from abroad, 
but by the apprenticeship of Utah-youths. 
It is furthermore certain that with the 
development of our home industries, the 
iron branches will take a very influential 
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With our vast native resources 


place. 
of iron and coal, it is not too much to 
expect that the day will come when thou- 
sands of operatives will be employed in 


the iron trades of Utah. Our Territory 
indeed is particularly interested in the 
growth and success of these iron works. 
Scarcely are our mines more important 
to the material growth of our Territory 
ultimately than are our iron industries ; 
Utah, in many respects, is much like 
Great Britain in her resources of iron and 
coal, and there is no reason why she 
should not have her Birmingham and 
Sheffield at least upon a fair relative 
scale. With the requirements of our 
Utah mines for machinery and the vast 
consumption of iron work by the com- 
munity our foundries and machine shops 
could become mammoth establishments, 
It is not too much, we think, to say that 
our City Council should lend some help 
in this direction at times. We knew it 
could have done so in the furnishing of 
the waterpipes for Salt Lake City. 
Thomas Pierpont has proved that water- 
pipes for the city can be made at his es- 
tablishment. By the way it may be noted 
that Ogden City Council did actually 
several years ago grant a $5,000 subsidy 
to the Ogden Iron Company, so import- 
ant did the iron business seem to the City 
Fathers of Ogden. In no way should 
Salt Lake City, with its manifold 
chances and needs be behind in this in- 
dustrial interest, and though subsidies 
from the City Council will neither be 
asked nor expected, it is to be fairly 
asked that, should the city again need as 
in the case of the water pipes, our home 
foundries be employed and all encour- 
agement possible given to our iron in- 
dustries generally. 

In taking leave, we wish the Salt Lake 
Foundry and Machine Company, under 
the management of Thomas Pierpont, all 
the success that the enterprise deserves 
and the superintendent has earned, com- 
mencing, as he did, on bed-rock and 
bringing the works to their present capa- 
city and prosperous condition. 


BUILDING OF FORT 
DOUGLAS. 


THE 


THE WATSON BROTHERS. 


In our sketches of the industrial ten 


of Utah we may very properly take up, 
for biographical narrative, the Watson 
Brothers and their work in the erection 
of some of the finest buildings of our 
Territory. We select first Fort Doug- 
las, which was erected under the con- 
tract of these enterprising builders, and 
which General Grant on his visit to it 
said was one of the finest forts in the 
United States. 

Just before the opening of the spring 
of 1875, the United States Government - 
called for bids for the re-building of 
‘Camp Douglas’’—the name by which 
it became historical, but which is now 
changed to Fort Douglass, by reason of 
the solid masonry which has succeeded 
the primitive log quarters of twenty years 
ago. Watson Brothers were the success- 
ful competitors. The contract was 
awarded them in the month of February. 
Three hundred cords of rock were re- 
quired by the contract to be built up by 
the 29th of May of the same vear, under 
a penalty of fifty dollars per day for 
every day over the time specified in the 
contract. ‘They were required also to 
give three thousand dollar bonds forfeit 
on the non-fulfillment of the contract. 
The quarters to be finished in that time 
were for three companies. 

At the season when the contract was 
awarded the weather was very stormy, at 
which unpropitious aspect of affairs 
doubts arose in the minds of the con- 
tractors before signing the bonds whether 
they would be justified in assuming so 
great obligations. ‘Thereupon they ques- 
tioned Captain Davis, who was superin- 
tendent of construction for the Govern- 
ment, if, should the weather prove 
unfavorable and interrupt their work, he 
would make any allowance for the stormy 
weather. The officer tersely replied : 
‘*Mr. Watson, the Government of the 
United States does not hold itself re- 
sponsible for the weather, only the con- 
tracts? 

This talk on the business of building 
the fort occurred in the superintendent’s 
office of Z. C. M. I.—the Eagle Em- 
porium—at that time, which by the way 
was the very building which began the 
reconstruction of the commercial quar- 
ter of Salt Lake City, at the time when 
old ‘*Camp Douglas’’ was founded ; 
so by historical parallel the Eagle Em- 
porium was a fitting place for the signing 
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of the contract for the. building of Fort 
Douglas. The late superintendent, Wm. 
H. Hooper, (whose portrait appears 1n 
this number) was present, with Horace 
S, Eldredge and Hon. David H Peery. 
Hearing the conversation between Capt. 
Davis and the contractors, appreciating 
the risks of weather and thinking there 
might be some difficulty in getting a 
bond, Peery kindly stepped forward and 
said: ‘*Capt. Davis, do you want bonds 
for these boys? If you do, call on D. 
H. Peery, of Ogden, and I will back 
them, for I know that they are honest 
men and will do what they say.’’ But 
the offer was not needed, Superintendent 
Hooper and his partner, the banker Eld- 
redge, were on hand to give the required 
bonds upon the assurance of the con- 
tractors that they could execute the task. 
Turning to the elder of the Watson 
Brothers, Hooper inquired in his fam- 
iliar way: ‘‘Jim, do you know what you 
aren doing? jm h Yesy i asaids “4 jimivy 
“«Then I will sign the bond,’’ added 
Hooper, which he did, followed by Hor- 
ace S. Eldredge. 

* As soon as the weather was favora- 
ble for starting, the work was hurried 
along. Large piles of building stone 
ware laying around at the Camp, but it 
fast disappeared every day under the 
masons’ hands, When the contractors 
saw that unless the government put on 
more teams to haul the stone the gov- 
ernment would fail in its contract in fur- 
nishing stone, James Watson went to 
Capt. Davis and told him that unless he 
could furnish more stone they would 
have to be released from the bonds of 
forfeiture on time. Capt. Davis replied 
that every team in Camp was already 
employed in hauling stone. Watson 
suggested the hiring of teams from the 
city, but the officer answered that he had 
no appropriations for that. ‘Captain, 
will you release us, then, so far as our 
bonds on time are concerned, providing 
you fail in supplying stone?’’ ‘* Yes,” 
he said, and drew up the release in writ- 
ing. The work, however, was accom- 
plished within two or three days of the 
specified time, the failure being on the 
part of the government. 

Other contracts were let on the build- 
ing of the new fort from time to time, 
the Watson Brothers being always the 
successful contractors, until the fort was 


completed as it now stands. Their’ 
names as builders of the fort is inscribed 

on a marble tablet on the North wall of 

the band quarters, on which tablet is in- 

scribed the names of the founders of 

Camp Douglas—the commanders. 


FAMILY SKETCH. 


James Watson is the elder of the two 
brothers. He was born at Low Walker, 
Newcastle - on- Tyne, Northumberland, 
June 6th, 1833. Joseph, the younger of 
the brothers, was born at Blagdon, par- 
ish of Stannington, Northumberland, on 
the 7th of July, 1840. They are from a 
family of masons—master-builders who 
emploved men and took large contracts 
as their sons have in Utah. 


Robert Watson, the father, was a brick- 
mayer and contractor and was considered 
in the county of Northumberland as 
quite an influential man in his sphere. 
He was a man possessed of good sound 
sense; as a business man he was greatly 
respected, and it was said of him that 
his word was as good as his bond, which 
trait of business character he has trans- 
mitted to his sons. He mixed in good 
society, and in his political associations, 
was a personal friend of the father of 
the present famous Liberal member to 
Parliament, from Newcastle — Joseph 
Cowan. But Watson senior was skepti- 
cal in religious matters, was decidedly 
not a churchman, yet like all genuine 
skeptics, he respected other people’s re- 
ligious views. 

The mother of our Watson Brothers 
bore the maiden name of Barbara A. 
Moralee before her marriage with Mr. 
Robert Watson. Her father was also a 
brickmaker and contractor. Unlike her 
husband, in the sphere of the church, 
she was a religious and, moreover, a very 
inspirational woman. She brought up 
her sons in the Church of England faith 
and communion So intuitive was she 
that she prophesied what would become 
of her family, and among other things, 
said that they should be scattered into 
foreign lands. She charged her sons to 
fear God, for he had awork forthem to do. 
This was when they were, boys, and it 
would seem from the providential shap- 
ing of their after life, that the mother’s 
prophecy adhered to James and Joseph 
most as touching the divine work. She 
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died when Joseph was only two years 
old;-he was her seventh and last son. 

A passing review may be taken of her 
whole family. She had seven sons and 
one daughter: — John, Robert, Mary, 
William, James, Thomas, Ralph and Jo- 
seph. The eldest, John Watson, was 
butler for Sir Mathew White Riddley, 
descendant of Bishop Riddley, the mar- 
tyr. John was taken by Sir Matthew 
into service when he was a boy and by 
the association, grew a fine gentlemanly 
person. He was drowned in the river 
Tyne. Robert, the second son, was a 
brickmaker; William, the third son, a 
brickmaker, died at nineteen years of 
age; James, the subject of our sketch, is 
the fourth son; Thomas, the fifth son, 
an engineer, died at London; Ralph, 
thesixth son, a brickmaker, is still in Eng- 
land; Joseph is the seventh son, and is 
one of our Utah Watson Brothers; Mary, 
third child and only daughter, went to 
Australia with her husband in 1854, and 
was one af the early settlers of that col- 
ony., We leave the family group now 
and confine the narrative to James and 
Joseph—our Salt Lake Watson Brothers. 

At a very early age, James Watson 
was deeply impressed to seek after reli- 
gion,- partaking as he did of the nature 
of his mother, and being old enough at 
her death to remember his mother’s 
pious admonitions. But he became quite 
melancholy over the subject of religion, 
not being able with much prayer to sat- 
isfy his mind. Failing to receive con- 
viction, he resolved never to join any 
Church unless he had a direct assurance 
from the Almighty. In this latter view 
we see the skeptical father; and it is 
worthy of remark here, that the majority 
of the Mormon Elders have shown in 
their lives, this blending of the religious 
and skeptical nature. ‘They were the off- 
spring of churches and Sunday-schools, 
but they entered the Mormon Church as 
outcomers from all other churches, many 
of them commencing as skeptics, all of 
them as investigators. 

In the year 1856, James Watson was 
led across a Mormon Elder in a some- 
what remarkable manner. A gentleman 
called at his house when he was getting 
supper, and invited him to attend a 
meeting of the Latter-day Saints, saying 
one of the Elders would prove from the 
Scriptures that Joseph Smith was a 


prophet of the Lord. James was aston- 
ished at the presumption of the man in 
making such an announcement, which 
was the reason why he so readily. told the 
man that he would attend the meeting , 
but he said to his wife, after the Mormon 
had gone, that he would take his Bible 
with him and discuss the question so that 
the people might not be deceived. He 
attended the meeting ; but, after listen- 
ing to the Elder’s sermon, and marked 
the salient points referred to—such as the 
setting up of the Kingdom of God—he 
was satisfied that it reqired a prophet to 
accomplish this work. While the Elder 
was preaching James opened his Bible 
and tracked the subjeet. He could not 
discuss as he intended, for everything 
was made so clear to his mind. He fol- 
lowed up a course of thorough investiga- 
tion, attending meetings and always 
taking part in defending them against 
their traducers until he was fully con- 
vinced of the truth of Mormonism, when 
he was baptised on the 5th of September, 
1856, in the Newcastle-upon-Tyne con- 
ference. Three weeks after his baptism, 
he was ordained a priest, and soon after- 
wards was ordained to the office of an 
elder. 


After his ordination to the ministry 
James Watson went out preaching on 
Sundays as alocalelder. He thus raised 
up a branch of the Church and during 
the time he presided over it, which was 
six years, he baptized forty disciples of 
the Latter-day faith. His brother Jos- 
eph was one of them. Joseph, however, 
had heard Mormonism from the elder 
who preached to his brother James, He 
was baptized at the age of seventeen by 
his brother, in the year 1857, and emi- 
grated to Utah in 1859, this being four 
years in advance of the emigration of 
James. 


Joseph emigrated as soon as he had 
served his time, but James continued in 
business in the old country till 1863. Of 
his building experience in England it 
may be observed that after James had 
served his time he went into partnership 
with the master. Joseph served his time 
asa builder at the same place. After 
two years of this partnership the senior 
resigned the business in Watson’s favor, 
he himself retiring from business. Wat- 
son continued it till he came to Utah, 
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having a good business in the building 
and contracting line. ; 

In 1863 James Watson emigrated and 
joined his younger brother in Salt Lake 
City, and from that date it may be said 
that the Watson Brothers have substan- 
tially been united in business enterprise, 
though not so long existing as a regular 
firm. Joseph had worked mostly on the 
Temple Block, but he had done some 
contracting also. James worked on the 
Temple Block during the winter of 
1863-4. 

In the spring of ’64 the building boom 
commenced with the erection of the 
Eagle Emporium. Godbe’s Exchange 
Buildings followed, then Woodmansee’s 
store and afterwards the new City Hall, 
and from that day our city has gradually 
from year to year assumed a more colos- 
sal form and a finer architectural appear- 
ance, not a little of it being the build- 
ing work of the Watson Brothers. 

It was in’64 that these brothers started 
for themselves as contractors. They first 
undertook to build a store in Brigham 
City for Mr. Rosenbaum. Then followed 
West & Young’s grist mill, near Ogden, 
which was a stone building and consid- 
ered in that day the finest mill in the 
Territory. In 1867 they built the woolen 
mills of Randall, Pugsley & Farr. They 
built the Episcopal Church at Ogden— 
called the ‘‘ Church of the Good Shep- 
herd.’ Many other buildings in the set- 
tlements and in Salt Lake City were also 
erected under their contracts. Then 
came the building of Fort Douglas in 
the spring and summer of ’75 as before 
related. 

Since the completion of the fort their 
handiwork has been seen on the addition 
of Z. C. M. I., Studebaker Brothers and 
the colossal Hooper & Eldredge Block. 
In the erection of {this splendid block 
Watson Brothers were the contractors for 
the masonry work, and Flygare of Og- 
den for the carpenter work. The Wat- 
son Brothers also built Thorncliffe House 
for Madam Barrett; John Lawson’s hand- 
some residence; that of Mark Croxall, 
and many others. - 

These enterprising brothers have es- 
tablished quite a large business as build- 
ers. They are also dealers in marble 
mantles and grates of every variety, and 
are famed in Utah as monumental 
masons. ‘They were builders of a por- 


tion of the Denver and Rio Grande 
Depot. Recently they have opened a 
larger establishment with good perman- 
ent buildings, yards and work shops, in 
one of the most prominent quarters of 
Salt Lake City, situated on the corner 
opposite the Temple Block and Assem- 
bly Hall, on their own ground. 

Of their standard and character it will 
be sufficient to say that James Watson is 
one of the Bishops of our city. They 
are both men of strong religious convic- 
tions, savored with broad generous ideas, 
and are known among us as Sterling 
lovers of liberty. In fine the Watson 
Brothers are decidedly representative 
men of our city, of the industrial class, 
and either one of them is popular enough 
to be elected to our City Council. 


MACBETH. 


BY Ez Wi. TLULLIDGE. 


Dr. Samuel Johnson, in his review of 
the play of Macbeth, says: 

‘This play is deservedly celebrated 
for the propriety of its fiction, and the 
solemnity, grandeur, and variety of its 
action ; but it has no nice discriminations 
of character ; the events are too great to 
admit of particular dispositions, and the 
course of the action necessarily deter- 
mines the conduct of the agents.” 

This is correct, and the only part of 
the doctor’s remarks upon the play wor- 
thy a masterly reviewer. How meagre 
and wide of the mark is the next para- 
graph: 

‘¢ The danger of ambition is well de- 
scribed ; and I know not whether it may 
not be said in defense of some parts, 
which now seem improbable, that in 
Shakspeare’s time it was necessary to 
warn credulity against vain and illusive 
predictions.” 

Is, then, the subject of the play of 
Macbeth the danger of ambition? Has 
all its splendid fiction, solemn grandeur, 
and variety of action merely evolved 
this as the great illustration of Shak- 
speare’s masterpiece? To say that Mac- 
beth was ambitious, is critically next to 
nothing ; or that a wicked abition is 
dangerous, is still more puerile in nice 
discrimination of review. Now, in Rich- 
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ard, the ambition of a very incarnate Sa- 
tan, ard his greatness of character in the 
likeness of his physical malformation, 

with the weaving of circumstances in 
keeping therewith, form the subject and 
shaping of the play. Othello, again (at 
his very mention), brings up to us the 
most famous illustrated chapter of jeal- 
ousy ; while Lear is the rarest gem of 
tragedy set in the ingratitude of daugh- 
ters. Thus it is with all of Shakspeare’s 
plays. I have a distinct remembrance of 
hearing a star actor make Richard to 
say, ‘‘Great men have great sins : ambi- 
tion is mine.’’ I could not find it in the 


~ text, but am still impressed with having 


heard it many times. Whether it is in 
the acting copies or net, it 1s a critique 
in itself of the subject of the play of Rich- 
ard III. But Dr. Johnson has given 
this subject to Macbeth. ‘‘The danger of 
ambition is well described,’’ is the Doc- 
tor’s remark upon the complex theme of 
the play of Macbeth. Ifall the splendid 
efforts of that noble work were merely to 
illustrate ambition, then Richard has 
stolen from Macbeth his subject. 

The grand subject of the tragedy of 
Macbeth is the illustration of the evil 
agencies of the world working out their 
dramas among mortals. This is an epic 
theme. Init we have something more 
than a gorgeous dramatic portraiture of 
character; and it is this epic subject, so 
masterly handled, that constitutes the 
play before us a masterpiece. Not, 
however, that Macbeth himself is supe- 
rlor to Hamlet, or Richard, or Lear, or 
Shylock. Indeed, it would be presump- 
tion to assert a pre-eminence for either, 
when all are pre-eminent, and drawn out 
to the last effort of their capacity; but 
the superiority of the play is in the fact 
that it is burdened with a subject kindred 
to that of Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,”’ 
and yet brought into the compressed 
body of a legitimate acting drama. This 
is the crowning triumph; an epic poem 
on the stage in dramatic performance ! 
Macbeth himself is but as an episode of 
the vast argument that takes in all 
humanity. Now we saw in Richard III. 
that Gloster’s very metaphysics grow out 
of his physical malformation, and the 
play out of Richard ; but it is the reverse 
with Macbeth. He is dorm of the sub- 
ject and is not the parent fo the subject. 


“Mark this in the very opening of the two 


plays, and fail not to notice a striking 
instance of Shaskpeare’s perfect dramatic 
methods, abounding everywhere in his 
works: 


[Enter Gloster. ] 
Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York. 


Then comes that famous passage— 


But I that am not shaped for sportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an amorous looking glass, etc. 


It is one of the greatest of Richard’s 
soliloquies, and we have it at the very 
opening of the play. This is a very re- 
markable exception in dramatic compo- 
sition, for the chief actor to open, and 
that, too, with one of his best soliloquies, 
but Richard holds the subject: and in 
his opening he gives the prophecy of the 
play, and it is all evolved from himself. 
See how different in Macbeth: 


“When shall we three meet again, etc. 
“Upon the heath, 
There to meet with Macbeth.” 


In this case we have an equally pecu- 
lar form in the opening as in that of 
Richard. This play, too, is opened by 
those who hold the chief subject, and 
out of whom all the action is evolved. 
But it is not Macbeth; it is the super- 
natural agencies that hold the drama. 
This shows the epic quality and method; 
a play superior in its essence and theme 
to the character and action of its chief 
human personage! The evil agencies of 
the world leading a soul, great in its 
twinship of good and evil, to its ruin 
through ambition—a ruling passion in 
great men—was the theme that Shak- 
speare was about to illustrate when he 
gave his supernatural powers the open- 
ing of the play, and made them call up 
Macbeth into the body of their drama. 
But this is not all. The subject has a 
vast bearing beyond the individual Mac- 
beth. It takes in all mankind; and we 
have a grand illustration of the mightv 
theme of supernatural powers working 
out their dramas among nations and 
mortals in general. The view of the 
dark sides of this stupenduous subject— 
the blended drama of our mortality and 
immortality—successfully illustrated in 
actual performance, and we have the 
whole. The sunside is the other half 
which, though not brought out, is in the 
prophecy of the theme. We have the 
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whole in substance. Night illustrates 
Day-as much as Day does itself ; and more 
strikingly are we impressed with the two 
great ordinances of nature when’ Night 
reigns. 

The human mind is pregnant from the 
very birth with the twin ordinances of 
Day and Night in our mortal-immortal 
drama of life. Another moment and the 
twin shall be born, and the Day and 
Night of two worlds—which are but 
| two halves of one birth—shall be fairly 
revealed before us. Thus it has been for 
six thousand years, and we are never 
more than that one brief moment 
from the delivery. “Divines and poets 
have. in along illustrious train, taken 
their turns at the bedside of Mother 
Mortality, to help on the other birth ; 
and Shakspeare is chief among them 
there—and among poets none _ have 
helped the birth so much as he. At last 
he reaches the culmination of the capa- 
city of genius, and gives us in an acting 
play the great drama performed between 
the beings of two worlds. All is made 
literal to the audience, and the natural 
and supernatural blended into the har- 
mony of one great action—that harmony 
made more sonorous and unique by the 
very demoniac discords of the play. Yet 
Dr. Johnson saw in this matchless dram- 
atic achievement no grander design than 
the necessity Shakspeare felt ‘‘to warn 
credulity against vain and illusive predic- 
tions.’ Dr. Johnson did not under- 
stand Shakspeare’s great work, nor was 
his robust but rude mind capable of ap- 
preciating so fine and subtle a composi- 
tion in which the metaphysics of our two 
worlds are crowded. The Doctor has 
brought down a very epic fiction into his 
circle of a ghost story, or the telling of 
fortunes by the tea-cup. 

Pass now to the type and character of 
Macbeth, and see the essence and theme 
of this epic drama unfolded in his action 
and person. I have affirmed that he is 
born of the subject, and is not the parent 
to it. He isthe chief ¢zstrument in the 
hands of the superhuman powers. He is 
a medium—a clairvoyant in his meta- 
physics , and from the time that he makes 
his en¢ree to the close of his action, he is 
under the zufluence and ason of super- 
natural solicitude. The potent managers 
of the play bring him on by their charms. 
In the linkings of the weird text, in the 


3 Witch. 


superhuman development, it was appar- 
ent that Shakspeare had given to the play 
a complete inner movement, so much so 
that, when abstracted, it possessed in it- 
self an entirety. Let us here give the 
linkings of the subject and action as em- 
bodied and evolved in the person of . 
Macbeth —this clairvoyant regicide — 
who sees invisible things and holds mid- 
night consultations with beings of an- 
other world. 


[Enter Macbeth and Banguo.| 


Macb. So foul and fair a day I have not seen. 
Bang. How far is’t call'd to Forres?—What are 
these, 

So wither’d and so wild in their attire; 

That look not like the inhabitants o’ the earth, 

And yet are on’t? Live you? or are you aught 

That man may question? You seem to understand 
me. 

By each at once her choppy finger laying 

Upon her skinny lips. - 


Then follow the predictions of the 
witches concerning Macbeth’s advance- 
ment, promising him that he shall be 
thane of Cawdor, and then king . 


rt Witch. All hail, Macbeth! all hail to thee, thane 
of Glamis! 

2 Witch. All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee thane of 
Cawdor! 

All hail, Macbeth! 

hereafter. 


that shall be king 


Here it is apparent that Banquo fancies 
he has the subject, but in Macbeth’s soul 
it has another form from its very birth. 
It is cemptation, not ambition. 


Bang, Good sir, why do you start, and seem to 


fear 
Things that do sound so fair? 


Macbeth did not fear to be ambitious ; 
did not fear to challenge immortal pow- 
ers, did not fear to call them ‘ black 
and midnight hags ,’’ but he feared him- 
self—feared the whirlpool of temptation 
into which he was hurled, like the arch- 
angel cast down from heaven upon the 
burning lake, lost and confounded by the 
fall; feared the direful warfare of the 


mighty elements of good and evil open- 


ing now their storm upon his soul. A 
moment, and the fiend need stay no 
longer to pursue their theme. Tempta- 
tion has the mastery. More eager than 
they is he to open the matter farther— 


Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me more. 

By Sinel’s death I know I’m thane of Glamis; * 
But how of Cawdor? the thane of Cawdor lives 
A prosperous gentleman ; and to be king 
Stands not within the prospect of belief, 
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No more than to be Cawdor: Say from whence 

You owe this strange intelligence? or why 

Upon this blasted heath you stop our way 

With such prophetic greeting? Speak, I 
you. 


charge 


Follow the subtle working of tempta- 


tion in the mind of our hero: 


Macb. Your children shall be kings, 
Bang: You shall be king. 


Then the arrival of the king’s messen- 
gers, who hail Macbeth ‘‘thane of Caw- 
dor.”’ 


Bang. What, can the devil speak true? 


But in Macbeth, it has not this direct 
working ; it takes the subtler method of 
doubt to reach the ecstacy of conviction. 
Banquo doubts not the strange greeting 
from the king, but is directly on his guard 
with, ‘‘What, can the devil speak true ?”’ 

Macbeth challenges the truth to be 
more fully convinced. 


The thane of Cawdor lives? Why do you dress 
me in borrow’'d robes? ‘ ° 


The fact confirmed by circumstance, 
the theme of temptation continues: 


Macé. Glamis, and thane of ae) ! 

The greatest is behind. 

Do you not hope your children Ball be kings, 
When those that gave the thane of Cawdor to me, 
Promised no less to them ? 


See how much better Banquo under- 
stood the subject than did Dr. Johnson: 


Bang. ‘That, trusted home, 

Might yet enkindle you unto the crown, 
Besides the thane of Cawdor. But ’tis strange: 
And ofientimes, to win us to our harm, 

The instrtments of darkness tells us truths; 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 


- In deepest consequence, 


14 


Is this a commentary on ambition or 
on the great subject of human tempta- 
tion? It is Shakspeare that thus inter- 
prets himself. He knew his theme. 
Out of this subject our immortal poet has 
written more sermons for the pulpit than 
from any other of his plays, not except- 
ing Hamlet. It also gave him the oppor- 
tunity for some of his finest metaphysical 
touches, and in no play have we nobler 
passages than in that of Macbeth. He 
is more of the divine and moralist than 
even the dreamy, philosophical Dane, for 
he has more of the subject to be illus- 
trated in his life. He holds their best 
argument—the warfare of the good and 
evil—the great play of man’s soul passing 


) 
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through the fire of life’s temptation. 
Here is a fine characteristic passage, 
which we beg to quote, to follow our 
dramatic master’s great moral strain ; 


Mach, Two truths are told 

As ees prologues to the swelling act | 

Of the imperial. theme. ta = 

This supernatural soliciting 

Can not be ill; can not be good :—if ill 

Why hath it given me earnest of success, 
Commencing ina truth? Iam thane of Cawdor: 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid i image doth unfix my hair, 

And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature? Present fears 

Are less than horrible imaginings ; 

My thought, whose mur der yet is ‘put fantastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man, that function 
Is smothered in surmise ;- and nothing is 

But what is not. 


Here is murder already conceived, and 
the ecstacy of fear, that makes his ‘‘seated 
heart knock at his ribs against the use of 
nature,’’ 1s the fear less Macbeth will 
vanquish Macbeth and lose his own soul 
in his victory. 

For a fine description of the character 
of Macbeth, let us pass to Lady Mac- 
beth’s opening scene. She enters in her 
imperial rapture, reading her lord’s letter 
relating his meeting “with the weird 


sisters. 
Lady M. Glamis, thou art, and Cawdor; and 
shalt be 


What thou art promis'd :—Vet do I fear thy nature; 

It is too full o' the milk of human kindness, 

To reach the nearest way ; Thou would’st be great; 

Art not without ambition; but without 

The illness should attend it, What thou would'st 
highly, é 

That would’st thou holily; would’st not play false, 

And yet would’st wrongly win; thoud’st have, great 
Glamis, 

That which cries, Thas thou must do, tf thou have it; 

And that which rather thou dost fear to do. 

Than wish should be undone, Hie thee hither, 

That I may pour my spirits in thine ear; 

And chastise with the valor of my tongue 

All that impedes the from thee golden round, 

Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 

To have thee crowned withal. 


Have we not here a human subject for 
Satan to work upon? Could there be 
created for the archfiend a fitter soul to 
tempt? a soul great in its twinship of 
good and evil and active in its qualities. 
Our master is seen in all his works. 
Shakspeare creates for all his varied sub- 
jects fitting souls. The reviewer that 
touches our immortal dramatist should be 
careful in his every touch, for Shakspeare 
has left his own reviews in his text. 
Johnson has made the theme of the play 
ambition. Macbeth’s creator reviewed 
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him thus: ‘‘ Thou woudld’st be great; art 
not without ambition; but without the 
illness should attend it.’’? But see the 
essence of character mixed for Shak- 
speare’s chosen theme, which is zof am- 
bition. ‘Yet do I fear it is too full o’ 
the milk of human kindness to reach the 
nearest way. = % % What 
thou would’st AighZy, that would’st thou 
holily; would’st not play false, and yet 
would’st wrongly win; thoud’st have, 
great Glamis, that which cries, Z7/us thou 
must do, 7 thou have it; and that whicn 
rather thou dost fear to do, than wish 
should be undone.’ What a mixture of 
character is here for Shakspeare’s vast 
design! The pauper summary of Dr. 
Johnson on the play, ‘The danger of 
ambition is well described,’’? is anni- 
hilated by the theme evolved of human 
temptation, magnificently described in the 
self-warfare and ruin of a soul mighty in 
its qualities of good and evil. 


Mach. If it were done, when ’tis done, then 
‘twere well 
It were done quickly ; if the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch, 
With his surcease, success; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here,— 


(Now for a sermon in a passing loaded 
thought upon our immortal essence and 
man’s hereafter. ) 


But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 
We jump the life to come, 


(Another sermon upon the present 
judgment of human acts quickly follows. ) 


But, in these cases, 
We still have judgment here; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor: ‘This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison'd chalice 
To our own lips. 


Now mark the good and evil moving 
in him, in one of the noblest passages of 
poetic description. 


He's here in double trust. 
First, as J am his kinsman and his subject, 
Strong both against the deed; then, as his host, 
Who should against his murderer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 
The deep damation of his taking off: 
And pity, like a naked, new-born babe, 
Striding the blast, or heaven's cherubim, hors'd 
Upon the sightless couriers 9f the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind.—I have no spur 


To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself, 
And falls on the other. 


Macbeth has won his soul from the 
hands of the fiends. Duncan is saved 
and Satan is vanquished; but he flies to 
his daughter, Satanna, crying, Come to 
my help. She is known on earth as Lady 
Macbeth. He has many daughters 
among men, but Satanna is his eldest 
and best beloved, and Macbeth married 
her. 

The theme cannot progress farther 
than Macbeth’s great soliloquy, unless 
some one comes to Satan’s help. Shak- 
speare never bungles his work. A lesser 
than he might manage by bungling. He 
can not triumph by a bungle in art and 
nature. His play must end, or he must 
bring some one on to Satan’s help to 
continue the theme of temptation more 
potent than the weird sisters—more 
potent than Macbeth’s evil thought— 
more potent than the archfiend himself, 
who has fled, vanquished. Iago would 
be a mere feather’s weight thrown into 
the plot, for the devil himself has fled in 
dismay at the close of the matchless 
soliloquy of Macbeth. Othello’s subject 
is jealousy: this is the epic of human 
temptation. Who shall be sent now 
Satan himself is vanquifhed? There is 
one more potent than he, and only one 
in such a theme. It is the woman! 


[Enter Lady Mucbeth.] 


Lady M. He hath almost supp’d: 


Why have 
you left the chamber ? 


Macb. Hath he ask’d for me? 
Lady M, Know you not, he has? 
Mach. Wewill proceed no further in this bus- 


iness, 
He hath honored me of late, and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 
Which would be worn now in their newest gloss, 
Not cast aside so soon, 

Lady M. Was the hope drunk, 
Wherein you dress'd yourself? hath it slept since ? 
And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely ?_ From this time 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valor, 

As thou art in desire? Would'st thou have that 
Which thou esteem’st the ornament of life, 

And live a coward in thine own esteem: 

Letting I dare not wait upon I would, 

Like the poor cat i’ the adage ? 


Note the finest of moral sermons upon 
what manhood might dare without losing 
itself in its daring. 

Mac, P’rythee peace: 


I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more is none. 
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But how shall the gel of Macbeth 
resist the power of this assault : 


Lady M. What beast was't, then, 
That made you break this enterprise to me ? 
When you durst do it then you were a man; 
And, to be more than that what you were, you 
would \ 
Be so much more than man. Nor time, nor place, 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both: 
They have made themselves, and that their fitness 
now 
Does unmake you. I have given suck; and know 
How tender ‘tis to love the babe that milks me: 
I would, while it was smiling in my face, 
Have plucked my nipple from his boneless gums, 
And dashed the brains out, had I so sworn as you 
Have done to this. 
Macb, If we should fail,— 
Lady M, We fail! 
But screw your courage to the sticking place, 
And we'll not fail. 


To review the character of Lady 
Macbeth in her entirety is more than 
can be here attempted. She properly 
belongs to Shakspeare’s female charac- 
ters. I design no more than to call her 
up to reveal her husband, and not to deal, 
in special review, with that awful im- 
perial character which has left Mrs. 
Sarah Siddons such an imposing memory. 


Mach. Bring forth men-children only! 
For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. 


The daughter of Satan has won her 
father’s ‘issue, and the first act ends 
directly with her husband now kneeling 
lost, at that-tather’s.. feet. ~ “Lhe. devil 
holds the ground. 

There is in Macbeth’s essence that 
subtile physcological sense which belongs 
to clairvoyant natures. It is revealed 
even before crime, or a murderous busi- 
ness in design, had made conscience fan- 
ciful. As soon as he is brought into 
the action, he sees and converses with 
creatures of the other world. So did 
Banquo; but he was merely under their 
passing spell. Macbeth has a metaphysi- 
cal union with the inner world; he has 
a sense in him as a gift of nature or 
witchcraft to see and hear what others 
present have no sight to see, or sense to 
give a vocal echo to a voiceless jeger 
The celebrated “‘‘ dagger scene” is a 
psychological exposition, but even to the 
actors themselves it is appreciated most 
for its great dramatic opportunity. Note 
it here for its psychology as well: 


Is this a dagger which I see before me, 
The handle toward my hand? Come, let me clutch 
theex— 


I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 

To feeling, as to sight? or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind; a false creation, 
Proceeding from the heat- oppressed brain? 

I see thee vet, in form as palpable 

As this which now I draw. 

Thou marshal'st me the way that I was going 
And such an instrument I was to use. 

Mine eyes are made fools 0’ the other senses, 
Or else worth all the rest: I see thee still: 

And on thy blade, and dudgeon, gouts of blood, 
Which was not so before. —There’ s no such thing: 
It is the bloody business which informs 

Thus to mine eyes. 


What scene-painting for murder is 
there in the following: 


Now o’er the one half world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain'd sleeper ; witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings; and withered murder, 
Alarum'd by his sentinel, the wolf, 
Whose howl's his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin’s ravishing strides towards his design 
Moves like a ghost.—Thou sure and firm set earth, 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
The very stones prate of my whereabout, 
And take the present horror from the time, 
Which now suits with it, 


Unlike the modern charlatan dramatists, 
Shakspeare needs not the stage manager 
and his flimsy paraphernalia, scarcely the 
scenic artist, scarcely our Garricks and 
our Keans to make him what he is in 
dramatic art. _ He is greater to the critic 
in his closet than to him in performance 
on the stage. 


I go, and it is done: the bell invites me. 
Hear it not, Duncan; for it is a knell 
That summons thee to heaven, or to hell, 


What musical jugglery or orchestral 
accompaniment can add effect to this ? 
’Twould but burlesque the awful import 
of the text and the scene. 

The deed is done. Macbeth has a 
new birth. Itrushes upon his conscious- 
ness like a horrid self-transformation, and 
he flees aghast before his new-born self, 


that now pursues Macbeth of holier days: 
Macb. One cried, God bless us/ and Amen, the 
other: 
As they had seen me with these hangman's hands. 
Listening their fear, I could not say, amen, 
When they did say, God bless us. 
Lady M. Consider it not so deeply. 
Mach. But wherefore could not I pronounce, 
amen ? 
I had most need of blessing, and amen 
Stuck in my throat. 


Is this the ecstacy of ambition in its 
great leap to the throne? Did Richard 
kill Henry VI. thus: ‘‘Down, down to 
hell, and say Isent thee there!’’ Glos- 
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ter, beardless, would have murdered half 
mankind to have his head ‘‘impaled with 
a glorious crown.’’ Is it not rather 
man’s soul—tempted—lost—awaking to 
the consciousness that it has bartered 1t- 
self away to the fiend but one brief mo- 
ment before? Yet what a world of new 
experience has that one moment brought. 
‘But wherefore could not I pronounce 
Amen ?”’ etc., would make Mercy weep. 
With it for a text, a Spurgeon or a 
Beecher might drown a congregation 1n 
tears. The following of the same quality 
is matchless and in it we have again a 
psychological exposition : 

Macb. Methought, I heard a voice cry, Sleep no 


more! 
Macbeth doth murder sleep, the innocent sleep ; 
Sleep that knits up the ravel'ed sleeve of care, 
The death of each day's life, sore labor's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast :-— 
Lady M. What do you mean ? 
Mach. Stillit cried, Sleep no more! to alll the 
house : 
Glamis hath murdered sleep; and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more. Macbeth shall sleep no more! 


His wife bids him go carry the daggers 
back and smear the sleeping grooms with 
blood. How unlike Gloster’s ‘‘and 
buried, gentle Tyrrel’’ (after the murder 
of his nephews) is this: 


Mach. I'll go no more: 
I am afraid to think what I have done; 
Look on’t again, | dare not. 


How, too, unlike his wife’s— 


Infirm of purpose ! 
Give me the daggers: The sleeping, and the dead 
Are but as pictures: ‘tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed; 
I'll gild the faces of the grooms withal 
For it must seem their guilt. 


Lady Macbeth holds a great episode 
in the theme of the play, and hers now 
zs ambition, and of temptation, and 
does she not clear her way to the throne 
in Gloster’s own style: so would Mac- 
beth, had Shakspeare designed his play 
to be ‘*the danger of ambition well de- 
scribed,’’ and we should never have 
found im Macbeth a consciousness of 
guilt so ‘‘well described.’’ 

Mach. How is’t with me, when every noise ap- 

pals me? . 
What hands are here? 
eyes ! 
Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will rather 


The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green, one red, 


Ma! they pluck out mine 


[Re-enter Lady Macbeth. 


My hands are of your color; but I shame 
To wear a heart so white. 


But Macbeth had not a ‘‘white heart’ 
at the opening of the play. He was the 
valiant, victorious generalissimo of Scot- 
land’s armies. He illustrates in his 
transformation his own sermon on moral 
philosophy. ‘‘I dare do all that may be- 
come a man; who dares do more 1s 
none.”’ 

When he screwed his courage to the 
“sticking place,’’ he lost his daring. 


To know my deed,—'twere best not know myself. 
Wake Duncan with thy knocking! I would thou 
could’st. 


A great personator of Macbeth will 
give to ‘*I would thou could’st,” a 
mighty soul-wail, to touch an audience 
to the very heart. 

But Macbeth soon got familiar with 
murder, and waded in blood, but the 
new sense which conscience and meta- 
physical charms endowed him with, grew. 
At the banquet scene, the ghost of Ban- 
quo rises and sits in the place of Mac- 
beth, but it is a ghost only to Macbeth. 
He alone has the psychological sense to 
see the inner world. His ecstacy of hor- 
ror throws the company into confusion, 
his lady explains to them in brief his 
malady, and then to him, 

Are you a man? 

Mach. Ay, anda bold one, that dare look on 
Which might appall the devil. 

Lady M, O proper stuff! 

This is the very painting of your fear; 
This is the air-drawn dagger which you said 
Led you to Duncan. * ee 
Mach. Prythee, see there! 
how say you ? 
Why, what care 1? If thou canst nod, speak too. 
If charnel houses, and our graves, must send 


Those that we bury back, our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. 


behold! look! lo! 


[ Ghost disappears. ] 


The scene is crowded with fine pass- 


ages, and the dramatic opportunities are 
immense. 


, Blood hath been shed e'er now i’ the olden time, 


Ere human statute purged the gentle weal ; 

Aye, and since too, murders have been performed 
Too terrible for the ear: the times have been, 

That when the brains were out the man would die 
And there an end. 


But that was when Macbeth was inno- 
cent of crime. He is reading now 
from his volume of the ‘judgment here’’ 


whose sequel shall be in the dread here- 
after. 
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It will have blood; they say blood will have blood; 

Stones have been known to move and trees to speak; 

Augurs, and understood relations, have 

By maggot-pies, and choughs, and rooks, brought 
forth 

The secret'st man of blood. 

But Macbeth isa soul falling headlong 


henceforth forever. 


I will to-morrow 
(And betimesI will) to the weird sisters ; 
More shall they speak; for now I am bent to know 
By the worst means, the worst; for mine own good 
All causes shall give way: I am in blood 
Stepp’d in so far, that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as to go o’er. 


What a gospel sermon is this! Uni- 
versal experience crowded into one man, 
to tell how deeply damned we are by sin, 
though hell should be a very myth. The 
“bottomless pit’? may be a fiction, but 
there is a poetic truth in the conception. 
Macbeth has been falling headlong down 
that pit of hell since he murdered Dun- 
can—‘‘murdered sleep,’’ murdered his 
soul’s rest. 

At length, Shakspeare’s mighty subject 
conquers even Satan’s daughter: 


Lady M.  Here’s the smell of blood still: 
All the perfumes of Arabia will not 
Sweeten this little hand. Oh! oh! oh! 


But Dr. Johnson saw no more in this 
great epic theme than ‘ambition well 
described,’’ and even apologized for this 
glorious play: ‘‘ And I know not whether 
it may not be said in defense of some 
parts, which now seem improbable, that 
in Shakspeare’s time it was necessary to 
warn credulity against vain and illusive 
predictions.’”?’ Did Homer write the 
Iliad to warn the Greeks against their 
mythology? Did Milton weave into his 
gorgeous poem its splendid supernatural 
fiction, to nulify its own influence over 
the human mind? Genius is earnest 
and full of faith and love for its subjects. 
Shakspeare had faith in his works, and 
there is a love expressed in their magnifi- 
cent execution. So with Milton; so 
with Homer. They created their Iliad, 
their Paradise Lost, and their Macbeth to 
be immortal—to live forever in the faith 
and interest of mankind, and not to 
‘¢warn credulity’’ against their own 
mighty potency. 


I have seen dwellers on form and favor 
Lose all, and more, by paying too much rent; 
For compound sweet forgoing simple favor, 
Pitiful thrivers, in their gazing spent. 
— Shakspeare. 


THE LAW OF CREATION. 


BY THOMAS JOB, UTAH, 


The manner in which the earth and 
the bodies it contains were formed from 
a chaotic substance by the power of nat- 
ural forces, have been a theme of inves- 
tigation by profound philosophers, but 
the great secret had been, so far, hid 
from their view. They have demon- 
strated that the material bodies on, or 
within the earth, that had been formed 
by the agency of nature, were constructed 
of exceedingly smail particles, and that 
these particles are essentially of different 
kinds of substances, and are called ele- 
ments ; and that the elements are joined 
together into molecules or bodies ina 
perfectly definite manner; so all natural 
bodies, whether they be stone, metal, 
crystals, etc., are built of these small par- 
ticles in a certain definite direction, that 
is, in the direction of their particular 
ends, called poles. The powers by which 
they are constructed are, therefore, called 
polar forces. 

This uniformity in the arrangement of 
the particles in the building of bodies by 
polar forces, is clearly seen in the con- 
struction of crystals and the process it- 
self is then called crystalization. You 
take any crystalline body, such as a 
quartz crystal, Icelandspar, flourspar, 
tourmaline, mica, emerald, diamond, or 
even candied sugar, and you can easily 
find that they are notchance productions 
but are all built according to law; they 
can be split, but only in certain definite 
directions ; and you naturally question 
yourselves, as to in what manner they 
were built. The answer is, and it can 
be experimentally proved, by virtue of 
the forces with which their small _parti- 
cles are endowed in the direction of their 
poles. 

If you dissolve saltpeter or alum in 
water, and let the water evaporate, the 
mineral will remain, and some of the 
molecules will be found attracted together 
and join in the above manner, and small 
crystals of alum, etc., will be produced ; 
these again will attract other molecules 
from the solution, and the small crystals 
will grow in size. The different forms 
of crystals depend on the different na- 
ture and action of the particles. And 
further still, when a particle is attracted 
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by any other particle or crystal, the par- 
ticle, as I said, will fall on it only ina 
certain definite direction or angle, the 
angle of crystallization. 

Professor Tyndall, in his third lecture 
in America, gives an example of this 
crystailine architecture from what 1s pro- 
duced when we breathe upon the frost- 
ferns which overspread our window-panes 
in winter, and by a lens or spy-glass ob- 
serve them freeze again. He says, ‘‘some- 
times the crystals start from the edge of 
the film, and run through it from that 
edge. Sometimes the crystals start from 
a definite nuclei in the centre of the film; 
throughout the whole process you notice 
one feature which isperfectly unalterable, 
and that is, angular magnitude. The 
spicule branch from the trunk, and from 
these branches others shoot, but the 
angles enclosed by the spiculz are wza/- 
terable. In like manner you may find 
alum crystals, quartz crystals and a// 
other crystals; distorted in shape, they 
are thus far at the mercy of the accidents 
of crystallization ; but in one particular 
they assert their superiority over all such 
accidents—angular magnitude is always 
rigidly observed.”’ 

Next, Professor Tyndall proceeds to 
tell us what the magnitude of this 
angle is: ‘‘There is hardly a more beau- 
tiful and instructive example of this play 
of molecular force than that furni-hed by 
the case of water. You have seen the ex- 
quisite fern-like forms produced by the 
crystallization of a film of water on acold 
window-pane. You have also probably 
noticed the beautiful rosettes tied to- 
gether by the crystallizing force during 
the descent of a snow shower on a very 
calm day. The slopes and summits of 
the Alps are loaded in winter with these 
blossoms of the frost. They vary infin- 
itely in detail of beauty, but the same 
angular magnitude is preserved through- 
out. An inflexible power binds spears 
and spiculae to the angle of 60 degrees. 
The common ice of our lakes is alsoruled 
in its deposition by the same angle. You 
may sometimes see in freezing water, 
small crystals of stellar shapes, each star 
consisting of six rays, with this angle of 
60 degrees between every two of them.’’ 


Thus we find that scientists have dis- 
covered that natural bodies whether made 
on, or within the earth are all formed by 


the power of an invisible agent in accord- 
ance with the samelaw. Now, the ques- 
tion is reasonable—why was not the earth 
itself built by the same power, and 
under the same law, having its particles 
to gather about its*axis and impinge on 
it under this strange angle of 60 degrees? 
But first, let us inquire what is this angle 
of 60 degrees? or why all bodies are 
built by virtue of this angle? 


This is the great question, a question 
that no philosopher, as yet, succeeded in 
resolving; it is still the mystery of 
mysteries with philosophers. This ques- 
tion I shall now undertake to solve, and 
if I will succeed in demonstrating the 
origin of this strange angle, I shall deem 
myself as one walking in the very foot- 
steps of the GREAT CREATOR, 


By the theory of the great La Place, 
which most all philopophers now endorse, 
the earth and the planets were all made 
from particles of material substances 
ejected from the sun in the direction of 
his equator as he rotated on his axis, and 
by the power of natural forces inherent 
in those particles, this chaotic effluvia were 
attracted together as to form the bodies 
of the earth and planets; these bodies 
came out, one after another as the bulk 
of the sun’s body was contracting and 
solidifying; and if the suggestion of 
Kant, and of La Place were valid, with 
Bode’s law of the distances, every planet 
was made when the sun’s body had _ con- 
tracted to half the size it was when the 
last planet was formed. 

But the question is, how these parti- 
cles came to form the nucleus of the 
earth ? and why fall on its axis under the 
angle of 60 degrees? 

From the above we perceive, that the 
earth’s orbit was at first in the plane of 
the sun’s equator, but at present it de- 
clines from it over 6° 30’ and it inclines 
to the earth’s equator by an angle nearly 
23° 30°; both together make 30°, which 
now 1s, and always was tne inclination of 
the earth’s geographical equator to the 
equator of the sun. Now 90o°—30°—=60°, 
the inclination of the earth’s axis to the 
sun’s equator, and this is the very angle 
we are 1n search of, and have been for 
generations; it is the angle of crystalliza- 
tion, and particles emanating from the 
sun in the direction of his equator by the 
force of his swift axial rotation, can fall 


on the earth’s axis at no other angle; 
consequently, the earth itself, as well as 
the solid bodies within its bowels, are 
all crystallized by the same polar forces, 
and under the same angle of 60 degrees. 

Thus the sun is a great magnet, and 
the earth is a great magnet made by in- 
duction from the magnetism of the sun; 
and 1t depends on him, not only for its 
magnetism, its light, heat, and electric- 
ity, but for its very being, its growth, 
and its motions, as you will find proved 
in my ‘‘ New Theory of Astronomy.”’ 

Now I let the reader judge as to how 
far I have succeeded in elucidating the 
mystery of the plan of creation. 

Now, if the La Placean theory is valid, 
and that the earth and planets at first 
had their orbits in the plare of the sun’s 
equator, the earth can not be so old as 
geologists generally make it, for as the 
obliquity of the ecliptic was then 30 de- 
grees, and at present only diminished to 
23° 27’ 24”, and the diminutions at the 
rate Of 46”)in a century; then, if the 
diminution has been always uniform, the 
age of the earth can be easily calculated, 
tot 40 —-23" 24 24 ==6° 32/34" ==23,556"; 
this multiplied by roo, and divided by 
46”, will give 51,209 years as the present 
age of the earth. 

The cause of the diminution in the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, is also deemed 
a mystery by astronomers, La Place 
announced it to be periodical, and 
assigned its range as 1° 21’, so that after 
the revolution of some centuries it will 
increase again, and that it is due to the 
attraction of all the planets. But Dr. 
Maskyline, the late Astronomer Royal, 
said in 1810, that he could find no reason 
why the French philosophers could say 
that the diminution is periodical, and 
that it will again be an augmentation 
instead of a diminution. 

The cause I attribute to this phenome- 
non, is the continual construction and 
condensation of the sun’s body, for, as 
his bulk contracts, by a well known me- 
chanical principle, his axial velocity must 
accelerate; then, as I have shown in my 
astronomy, the velocity of the earth in 
its orbit must also accelerate; and when 
the velocity of a body in elliptical orbit is 
increased, the eccentricity of that orbit 
must diminish, the orbit will become 
more circular, and thus a diminution 
occurs in its obliquity. 


MACBETH. 
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THESINFIDET: 
BY W. S. GODBE. 


Doomed to face the bitter scorn 

Of creedal passion meanly born ; 

To bear through life an odious name, 
In death-calumniated fame, 


In mental strife he leads the van, 
In turn he meets the social ban; 
He seeks his fellow men to raise, 
They load his name with foul dispraise. 


And this for shedding reason’s light, 
On superstition’s arctic night, 

And false to priestcraft’s blighting sin, 
Is true to self and God within. 


Yet justice to him shall be done, 

As. truth its steady course doth run, 

The world that gave its cold disdain, 

Shall learn his worth and own his fame. 
kK *K * Kk 

When Freedom’s mighty conflict ’rose 

A loyal son Columbia chose 

The wrongs of tyranny fo scan, 

And pen th’ immortal rights of man! 


d 


With Washington, the great and good, 
Through perils dark he nobly stood; 
With Jefferson and Franklin too ;— 
Compatriots all! most brave and true. 


And when the crisis grew supreme, 

His soul with radiant hope did beam ; 
His voice in wisdom’s tones was heard— 
His mighty pen the armies stirred ! 


Believed in God,—loved -virtue well,— 
Had no respect for sulph’rous hell,— 
But from the bondage of the mind 

He sought to liberate mankind. 


His only creed was to do good, 

His aim was human brotherhood ; 
’Gainst vaunted rights of priest and king, 
His logic told with Truth’s keen sting. 


For this he shared the common fate, 
And reaped his recompense of hate ; 
He served his country and his race— 
They gave ingratitude most base. 


Yet now upon the dear-bought soil, 
Where freedom’s banner waves for all, 
A stately modern pile doth stand, 

For him who wore the miscreant’s brand. 


And thus shall justice e’er be done, 

As time its onward course doth run, 

Till error’s death brings man’s release, 
And truth proclaims the reign of peace. 


‘ 
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THE STABIEITY:OF *Z2 Co Ma 


Changes come in the commercial 
affairs of cities and states, but it seems 
that Z. C. M. I. is, in antique phrase- 
ology, destined ‘:to endure forever.”’ 
Brigham Young the founder of the instt- 
tution died and the institution felt not 
even as much as a passing shock, for the 
great financial triune of the concern— 
Hooper, Jennings and Eldredge—were a 
sufficient gurrantee both to merchants 
abroad and the people at home that its 
foundations were firm, its management 
unexceptional, and its exchequer more 
reliable than that of many a state or 
nation. In fact to-day no person even 
affects to doubt either the success or the 
perpetuity of Z.C.M.I. But another 
change by death has now come, and still 
the institution moves onward as before, 
feeling nothing of the shock; the be- 
reavement is only felt by relations and 
personal friends. This time its President 
—one of the financial triune—falls by 
the hand of death, and the President of 
the Church takes his place. Apostle 
Taylor succeeds Captain Hooper, as 
Hooper succeeded Brigham Young. The 
exchanges are rather singular, but they 
are, we suppose, now quite historical, 
having occurred twice. As we said, in a 
former number devoted to the hiscory of 
Z. C. M. I., the combination .of men 
who represent the commercial and spirit- 
ual power of Mormondom is remarkable, 
and this has been admitted at home and 
abroad by ‘‘everybody’’ who has seen 
the illustration of that group in the 
steel plate of the directors and officers 
of the institution. There is a change 
in the directorate now, and also in the 
officers ; 
Z.C. M.I., and Horace S. Eldredge is 
the present Superintendent. Mr. S. W. 
Sears is added to the directorate, and he 
has also been appointed assistant super- 
intendent of the parent institution. Mr. 
Sears is well known as one of the most 
enterprising and daring commercial men 
of Utah— decidedly representative of 
new blood and new ideas. Horace S. 
Eldredge in the commercial and emigra- 
tional history of Utah has ever been as 
solid as a rock, and he has also served 
before as itssuperintendent. Hon. Wil- 
liam Jennings, though retired for rest, is 
still a keystone of the arch; and Col. 


John Taylor is President of | 


Webber with his great executive talents 
still occupies his permament place, as 
Secretary and Treasurer; while the 
Church is potently represented by Presi- 
dents Taylor, Cannon and Smith. The 
directorate and officers stand now as 
follows: : : 

President, John Taylor; Vice-Presi- 
dent, William Jennings; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Thos. G. Webber. Directors: 
George Q. Cannon, Joseph F. Smith, 
Moses Thatcher, Horace S. Eldredge, 
John Sharp, David O. Calder, S. W. 
Sears. 


THE IDEAL OF A STAFE. 
What constitutes a State ? 
Not high-raised battlement or labored 
mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 
Not cities proud, with spire and ‘turret 
crowned ; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, 
navies ride ; 
Not starred and spangled courts,’ 
Where low-born baseness wafts perfume 
to pride: 
No—men, high-minded men, 
With powers as far above dull brutes 
endued, 
In forest, brake, or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles 
rude ; 
Men, who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and, knowing, 
dare maintain ; 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 
And crush the tyrant, while they rend 
the chain; 


rich 


These constitute a state ; . 
And sovereign Law, that with collected 
will 


O’er thrones and globes elate, 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing 
ill. 
Smit by her sacred frown 
The fiend Dissension like a vapor sinks; 
And e’en the all dazzling Crown 
Hides his faint rays, and at her bidding 
shrinks. —Jones. 


Count that day dost whose low descending 
sun 
Views from thy hand no noble action done, 
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SHAKSPEARE VS. ‘BACON. 


A Lecture delivered by O. J. Hollister, in Independence Hall, Salt Lake City. 


I am to consider whether Shakspeare 
was Shakspeare, or Francis Bacon. It is 
due to myself to say that I never ex- 
amined the question until a few weeks 
since I was asked to prepare this lecture. 
The most I can do, therefore, is to edit 
what others have said and done in this 
field, so far as I have been able to get 
hold of the materials. I confess to the 
common preconceptions in favor of the 
man, Shakspeare, as far as we know him, 
and against Bacon, as popularly appre- 
hended. Bacon says in his Essay on 
Truth, that ‘‘the mixture of a le doth 
ever add pleasure.’’ It does not to me. 
I prefer the truth; ‘‘no more, nor 
clipped, but so,’’? as old Kent says in 
Lear, at any cost to cherished illusions 
or delusions. ‘The genius that produced 
the works called Shakspeare, is a fact, 
and it is he who wrote, ‘*‘ That which we 
call a rose, by any other name, would 
smell as sweet.’’ So I shall discuss the 
question dispassionately, and as fairly as 
I can, and I think you do not desire me 
to do otherwise. 

The doubt was first suggested by an 
anonymous article in Chambers’ s Journal, 
thirty years ago, asking, ‘‘ Who wrote 
Shakspeare?’’ The writer was of the 
opinion of Nathaniel in Love’s Labor’s 
Wocte) Het hathvnever™ fed «of s‘the 
dainties that are bred ina book; he hath 
not eat paper as it were; he hath not 
drunk ink; he is not replenished ; he is 
only an animal, only sensible in the 
duller parts.’’ And he asks why, 1f Shak- 
speare did write Shakspeare, Raleigh, 
Spencer, and Bacon, all with genius akin 
to Hamlet, ignore his acquaintance. 


This is the ground of all who have 
followed this writer in the inquiry ; and 
to my thinking it is cut away from under 
them by the fact, that when the plays 
began to appear, their author was re- 
garded as being as remarkable for de- 
ficiency in learning as he is now for full- 
ness of it. His earlier plays, and some 
later ones, have good natured allusions 
to this very subject. He is supposed to 
have satirized John Florio, who sneered 


at ‘unlearned writers,’’ in the pedant 
Holofernes, of Love’s Labor’s Lost; one 
‘who had been at a feast of languages, 
and stolen the scraps ;’’ to have answered 
another, perhaps John Davies, in the 
speech of Menenius to the Tribunes, in 
Coriolanus, in which ‘he tells them that 
when they speak most to the purpose it 
is not worth the wagging of their 
beards; and to have quizzed the whole 
crew of jealous university men in, the 
Taming of the Shrew, where Gremio 
exclaims, 
O this learning; what a thing it is! 


and Grumio replies, 
O this woodcock! what an ass it is! 


In A Midsummer Night’s Dream, he 
sets down a play in the programme of 
Theseus entitled, ‘*The Thrice-three 
muses, mourning for the death of Learn- 
ing, late deceas’d in beggary.’’ These 
things are significant, and none the less 
that they were not written in anticipa- 
tion of this controversy. 

The question was first raised in this 
country, a little later, by Miss Delia 
Bacon,then lecturing on history in Boston 
and Cambridge. In her historical studies 
she had become convinced that Bacon 
wrote the plays, and that he concealed 
in them a whole system of philosophy 
which the age was not prepared to re- 
ceive. She visited England, and prose- 
cuted her studies, without means and 
with great privation in consequence, at 
St. Alban’s, Stratford, and in London;. 
opening her mind to Grote, Carlyle, 
and such men. And by the way, Car- 
lyle is said to have remarked, afterward, 
that Bacon could no more have created 
Hamlet than he could have made a 
world. She believed there was absolute 
proof of her theory in Shakspeare’s 
tomb, the key being in the line of the 
epitaph—‘‘ Curst be he who moves- my 
bones ;’’ but she was not permitted to 
disturb it. 

Amongst her friends in this country 
were Emerson and Hawthorne ;. through 
the latter arrangements were made for 
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the publication of her views in Pus/nam’s, 
but after one article, 1856, the magazine 
was for some reason closed against her. 
She then prepared a book, described as 
somewhat obscure and heavy, which was 
published the next year, with preface by 
Hawthorne, who said ‘‘it was the noblest 
tributary wreath that was ever lain upon 
the old tombstone at Stratford-on- 
Avon;”’ it was literally the tribute of a 
lite, for the storm of ridicule and more 
or less angry criticism with which it was 
received, drove her wearied and excited 
brain from its due balance, and she soon 
died. 

In the interval between the publication 
of her article and her book appeared a 
long letter from William Henry Smith 
to the president of the Shakspeare So- 
ciety, which the Athenzeum charged him 
with having cabbaged at least the idea 
of from Miss Bacon. He denied it, 
claiming that he had been of that 
opinion for twenty years. Lord Palmer- 
ston and one or two other noted English- 
men are said to have been or become of 
the same opinion. 

Judge Nathaniel Holmes, of St. Louis, 
a lawyer and a scholar, appears next in 
order as the champion of the theory. 
His attention was drawn to it by Miss 
Bacon’s article in Putnam's, 1856, but 
before her book came out—the next 
year—he says he had reached his main 
conclusions. Nevertheless, he kept it 
open, and pursued the inquiry for ten 
years before publishing his book, in 
1866; finding, he tells us, nothing to 
weaken, but everything concurring to 
confirm his judgment; and in publish- 
ing a third edition, in 1876, he sees no 
occasion to change anything material ; 
so that such matter as had turned up 
meanwhile, being of the nature of cumu- 
lative proof, falls readily into an ap- 
pendix. 

Judge Holmes finds demonstration in 
the plays that their author was a classical 
scholar; acquainted with several foreign 
languages; an adept in natural science; 
a lawyer by profession; a profound met- 
aphysical philosopher; a man of high 
and polished culture and extensive learn- 
ing for his time in all branches of human 
knowledge; and endowed with the 
greatest amount of genius and _intellec- 
tual power that may reasonably be al- 
lowed to any mortal. 


He argues that Shakspeare could not 
have written them, because his Lirth, 
breeding, education and opportunities 
were not those of such a writer. His 
life was obscure. The time and place 
of his birth, marriage, and death, and 
the fact that he was connected with the 
stage in London for about twenty years, 
are all that is certainly known of him. 
There is no proof that he attended any 
university; that he had any library of 
his own, or access to those of others, or 
to cultivated society; no proof that he 
was given to profound study or to much 
reading, or was ever seen writing: no 
proof that he enjoyed the society of the 
wits of the time beyond Ben Jonson and 
a few playwrights and poetasters of small 
note; no proof that he ever traveled 
save between Stratford and London, or 
that he left any manuscripts in existence. 

Cotemporary writers, Greene for ex- 
ample, intimate that he was strutting in 
borrowed feathers. He never claimed 
the works of Shakspeare, had them 
printed, looked after them at all, or 
mentioned them in his will. He is not 
named by Bacon, who gossips freely 
about Raleigh and others of that ilk, his 
cotemporaries. The plays are recorded 
in Stationer’s Hall, but ‘not in Shaks- 
peare’s name. He never, according to 
the players, blotted or interlined, the 
inference being that he must, then, have 
copied. He wrote for money, if at all, 
not for fame, and abandoned his profes- 
sion in his prime, and betook himself to 
a farmer’s life. 

On the other hand, Bacon was every- 
thing, in respect of birth, breeding, 
natural endowments, education, and op- 
portunities that Shakspeare was not, and 
that is implied by the works in question. 
He was a profound thinker, critical 
philosopher, practiced writer, learned 
scholar, prodigious wit; he had the 
poetic faculty and the artistic genius of 
the producer of the plays. He was born 
a little sooner and died ten years later 
than Shakspeare. He was not greatly 
engrossed in professional or public em- 
ployments from 1580 to 1613, covering 
the era of the production of Shakspeare 
and ten years previous; but was engaged 
in writing and elaborating his prose 
works; between which and the plays, 
especially in their deeper philosophy, 
there are so .many and such striking co- 
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incidences, as must be conclusive that 
one mind produced both. 

There were reasons for putting out his 
poetic and dramatic creations under 
cover, connected with his purposes and 
ambitions in other directions; and after 
his fall from power, and, on the whole, 
unmerited disgrace, he was naturally 
averse to making a vulgar sensation by 
claiming their paternity. Why he did 
not make the claim in the ear of pos 
terity is admitted to be almost inexpli- 
cable. There are three or four allusions 
in. his correspondence which intimate 
that he is a ‘concealed poet,’’ and in 
which even conjecture can find no mean- 
ing unless Bacon was Shakspeare. Such 
is Judge Holmes’s argument, but com- 
pressed into fewer words than he has pages; 
a compression which may do him injustice 
but to which I am forced in a iecture. 

The inquiry seems to be as fascinating 
as a puzzle. Since it was first suggested 
it has steadily gained entertainers. Its 
literature already comprises sixty-three 
books and magazine articles. Every 
year the circle of investigators enlarges. 
“nere are some, and very enthusiastic, 
in our own city. Ever new material is 
being unearthed; some old letter, or 
manuscript, or annotated book is found, 
to add fuel to the fire, whether it makes 
more light or not. A book has been 
published within a month, which the 
literary editor of the Mew York World 
pronounces ‘‘the most important, be- 
cause the most direct and scientific con- 
tribution to the Baconian side of the 
controversy that has yet appeared.”’ 

It is acommon-place book of Bacon’s, 
of date 1594-6, which Mrs. Henry Pott, 
the author, entitles, ‘‘ The Promus of 
Formularies and Elegancies,’’ (being 
private notes not before published), by 
Francis Bacon. Many of these notes or 
phrases were used by Bacon in his works, 
many also in the plays; and so striking 
are the coincidences, Mrs. Pott contends, 
“as to impress the mind with a firm con- 
viction that Francis Bacon, and healone, 
wrote all the plays and sonnets which 
are attributed to Sbakspeare.”’ 

She has therefore published these 1655 
detached entries in the Promus, and set 
down under each one passages from the 
plays wherein the same or similar phrases 
or metaphors are used, or similar 
thoughts expressed. Many proverbs and 


texts out of the Bible, which are written 
down in the Promus, are used literally 
in the plays; ‘‘and there are,’’ says the 
reviewer, ‘fa few remarkable coinci- 
dences both of expression and thought. 
But at least ninety-five per cent. of those 
cited are hardly so striking as to con- 
vince an unbeliever in the Baconian 
theory.”’ 

Mrs. Pott has divided these notes of 
Bacon into eight classes: 1. Proverbs, 
or proverbial sayings from the Bible or 
from the classics; 2. Aphorisms; 
3 Metaphors, similes, figures; 4. Turns 
of expression; 5. Single words; 6. Mot- 
toes for chapters of meditation; 7. Forms 
of morning and evening salutation; 
8. Miscellaneous. 

She has found 203 English proverbs 
in the Promus, (all from John Hey- 
wood’s collection), and of these 152 
have been found to be directly quoted 
or alluded to in the plays; and hardly 
one of these 152 proverbs has_ been 
found quoted in Bacon’s acknowledged 
works. 

The fundamental similes and figures 
in Shakspeare she estimates at three hun- 
dred; and finds that nearly all these are 
used in Bacon’s letters and prose works, 
but not in other authors previous to or 
cotemporary with him. 

Of turns of expression, such as, Is it 
possible? Believe me, What else? 
Nothing less, etc., two hundred are in- 
cluded in the Promus; and of these 
only seventeen have been found in books 
written between the fifteenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, save only in Bacon’s 
works and in the plays. 

Of ‘the proverbs, says Mrs. Pott, it 
may be broadly asserted that neither 
those from the English nor those from 
the French, Spanish, Italian, and Latin, 
which are set down in the Promus and 
quoted in Shakspeare, are found in other 
literature of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries. 

In Shakspeare, morning and evening 
salutations are used two hundred and 
fifty times, and it is certain that the 
habit of using them was not introduced 
in England prior to the date. of Bacon’s 
notes, 1594. 

This comprises in brief the evidence 
Mrs. Pott brings forward in support of 
the claim made for Bacon. It also shows 
the nature, and the fascination, of the 
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work; for in doing it she read five thou- 
sand three hundred works of three hun- 
dred and twenty-eight authors of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
turies, many of them the third time, 
to find passages that coincide with 
the entries in the Promus, and enable 
her to make her figures. They appear 
formidable, but it is proverbial that 
nothing is so misleading as statistics ; 
which is because, as a rule, they are re- 
sorted to in support of a preconceived 
notion, and are used so as to malitain it 
as a matter of course. In this case, 
before we accept these statistics as con- 
clusive, let us have an equally exhaustive 
list of coincidences between Shakspeare 
and other works which are not Bacon’s ; 
then have it proved that Shakspeare did 
not have access to these very notes, or 
better, and above all, to Bacon himself; 
or to the sources from whence they were 
drawn; and finally, that they were not 
plagiarized from the plays, instead of the 
plays from them. 

Bacon was an omniverous appropriator 
of material from everywhere. Shak- 
speare was an unscrupulous plagiarist ; 
certainly as to plot, incident, situation. 
There were few books, comparatively, 
and no copyright; there were few to de- 
tect it, and it must never be forgotten 
that it was business with him. He had 
to have plays, the world wasn’t full of 
them as it is now. And that he used all 
the dramatic material he could lay his 
hands on, fusing it of course in the 
alembic of his marvellous imagination, 
and putting it out with his own royal 
stamp upon it, is one bit of proof, to 
my mind, that he wrote for his own 
stage rather than for posterity. 

In his histories he followed the chron- 
iclers, and in the ancient plays, Plu- 
tarch’s Lives. He adopted legends, 
ballads, old plays, anything, as the 
groundwork of his dramas; and _ he 
borrowed thoughts, imagery, language, 
from poems and sonnets of his own time. 
The first sonnets, up to about the twenty- 
sixth, are a very striking plagiarism, in 
every sense of the word. from Sidney’s 
Arcadia. Mr. Rushton, in his Shak- 
speare’s Euphuism, places side by side 
the precepts of Polonius and of Euphues, 
to-wit: 


Pol. Give thy thoughts Luph. Be not lavish of 
no tongue. thy tongue, 


Euph, Every one that 
shaketh thee by the 
hand is not joined to 
thee in heart. 

Euph, Be not quarrel- 
ous for every light 
occasion. 

Euph. It shall be there 
better to hear what 
they say than to speak 
what thou thinkest. 


Pol, Do not dull thy 
palm, etc. 


Pol. Beware of en- 
trance to a quarrel, 
etc: 

Pol. Give every man 
thine ear, but few thy 
voice. 


Shakspeare could have borrowed from 
Bacon as well as from anybody; and so 
could Bacon from Shakspeare. The first 
edition of Bacon’s Essays was published 
in 1597, and they had been passing 
round then in manuscript, no one knows 
how long. And this was before the 
greater plays, and probably most of the 
sonnets, were written. I am inclined to 
believe, in spite of Bacon’s silence as to 
Shakspeare, that the two men were inti- 
mate, personally. In that way, and that 
way only, he may have been one source 
amongst the myriad sources, from which 
wisdom was drawn into the plays. At 
least, so it looks to me. Bacon’s silence 
as to such intimacy, if it existed, isn’t 
half so inexplicable as twenty things that 
have to be assumed in the Baconian 
hypothesis; I shall refer to it again, 
later. 


The Rev. Mr. E. A. Abbott, head mas- 
ter of the City of London School, anda 
Shakspearean scholar of great eminence, 
writes the preface of Mrs. Pott’s book. 
He speaks of the claim set up for Bacon 
as a ‘‘heresy;’’ and while confessing 
that certain of the coincidences amount 
almost to proof that either Bacon and 
Shakspeare borrowed from some common 
source at present unknown to us, or that 
one of the two borrowed from the other, 
expresses his belief that Bacon borrowed 
from Shakspeare. 


The Mew York World reviewer con- 
cludes: ‘But doubtless those persons 
who choose to get rid of one enigma— 
how Shakspeare could have written the 
plays—by accepting a greater enigma— 
how Bacon could have written them— 
will find, as Mrs. Pott has found, abun- 
dant confirmation in these shadowy 
resemblances- It is not, however, a whit 
more surprising, that so many fine phrases 
and shrewd observations, made or copied 
by Bacon, are found in Shakspeare, than 
that so much legal, medical, and scien- 
tific knowledge, of which his cotempo- 
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raries, including Bacon, seem to have 
been ignorant, is found there.’’ 

Nothing elaborate has been attempted 
in the way of reply on the part of the 
Shakspeareans, that I have seen. They 
have objected to the summary stripping 
of Shakspeare of all his works, to begin 
with, That kind of treatment would 
make myths of Cesar or Napoleon. 
That we know more of them than of 
Shakspeare, is true, but that is because 
their stage was the real world while 
Shakspeare’s was the mimic world. So 
far as it goes, what we know of Shak- 
speare is as authentic as what we know 
of them; and compared with the direct 
testimony of his cotemporaries, all this 
circumstantial evidence, largely negative 
and assumed, weighs nought. 

His indifference to the preservation of 
his productions, and his retirement to the 
quiet and dignity of country life, when 
he got ready, argue his greatness of 
mind, his self-poise, his capacity of 
weighing things justly ; not meanness of 
spirit, any more than in Washington, or 
tne Roman Cincinnatus, or Bacon him- 
self; who also retired from life’s strug- 
gles, after his fall, and devoted himselt 
to the perfecting and publishing of his 
literary and philosophical works. Shak- 
speare did not cease his literary activity 
with his retirement, but sent forth from 
Stratford the last series of the plays. 

His manuscripts may have been des- 
troyed by fire with the Globe, or in the 
great fire of 1666; at all events, after 
they had been used for the folio of 1623, 
there was no occasion to preserve them. 
Bacon never claimed these works, and 
he was as careful of all he ever wrote as 
Shakspeare was careless. Bacon is as 
silent, too, respecting Ben Jonson, Ed- 
mund Spenser, Marlowe, Greene, Peele, 
and the rest, as to Shakspeare. In brief, 
the Shakspeareans will not allow the 
works of Shakspeare to be put out of 
court in this trial. They will hold them 
to be what they purport to be, and what 
all Shakspeare’s cotemporaries held them 
to be, until the contrary is. proved. 
Most of them, and particularly those of 
world-wide reputation as scholars of 
Shakspeare, give no sign that they know 
of such a controversy, implying that they 
hold it as an absurdity or an impertl- 
nence beneath their notice, for they all 
must know of it. 


There are a thousand and one most 
elaborate theories of the mind, and art, 
and aim, of the writer of Shakspeare, 
I would not if I could, and I could not 
if [ would, add anything to this already 
vast literature. After studying it awhile, 
1 take up my own edition of Shakspeare, 
containing a brief sketch of the man’s 
life, but without a single historical or 
critical note, with a sense of relief. I 
find on the very first page, where it is 
shown, amidst the tremendous elemental 
war, that the man who can save the ship 
is the king, all the key that I want to the 
writer’s art and his aim. It was to pho- 
tograph the fact on paper and let it teach 
what it would. 

But the series of plays do mirror both 
the writer’s life and his age, and being 
what they are, they could’nt do other- 
wise. ‘The genius, ‘‘of imagination all 
compact,’’ is seen as a young man sport- 
ing on the surface of life in the earlier 
comedies, trying his wings and his wits, 
lovers and clowns quizzing each other, 
bandying jests, playing upon words; 
yet his heart quivering to the touch of 
beauty—beauty of every kind—as Taine 
says; his whole soul shaken by the in- 
tensity of his adoration and enjoyment ; 
answering to the youth of his wonderful 
age; getting firm hold of the solid world 
of men and things in the histories; 
studying and mastering how a man shall 
best succeed in affairs; reflecting the fine 
burst of national feeling into which the 
multifarious enthusiasms of that summer 
morning had settled; laughing at the 
same time his clearest and loudest and 
last in his later comedies; then, disen- 
chanted forever by a terrible heart ex- 
perience told in the dark sonnets, if the 
weight of opinion that they are personal 
may be accepted; or, if not by that, 
then by the years and events that disen- 
chant us all as we grow older; answering 
again his age, whose ‘‘celestial face’’ a 
‘‘region cloud’’ had already obscured ; 
standing at last face to face with the 
great mysteries, he enters upon the trag- 
edies; showing Duncan, as Dowden 
says, ‘so clear in his great office,”’ foully 
done to death; Cordelia, lifeless in the 
arms of Lear; Desdemona, smothered to 
‘¢ guiltless death,’’ on the bed; Antony, 
the ruin of Cleopatra’s magic; and 
Timon, hater of mankind, his soul an 
irretrievable ruin; in all, weakness and 
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crime entailing death and destruction, 
often. on the innocent as well as the 
guilty; finding a place at last in the ro- 
mances for pardon and_ restoration 
through. infinite suffering ; Hermione, 
Imogen, and Prospero, deeming it nobler 
to forgive than to revenge. ' 

I think it is reading nothing into 
Shakspeare to see such a development as 
this in the writer of the plays and son- 
nets, . Not that he obtrudes himself. 
But he was so constituted, like a finely 
attuned instrument which vibrates to the 
slightest touch, that he must give out the 
influence of his age, and also of his own 
inner experience, necessarily a growth 
with his years, as every one’s is. He 
must be regarded, always, as an artist, 
we are told. But his real life must 
have been the kernel of his artist life. 
He must really, in his own life, have 
laughed with Berowne, prospered in his 
affairs with Henry V, suffered with 
Othello and Lear, and triumphed with 
Prospero. In the latter he must be sup- 
posed to answer the riddle or mystery of 
life he has been not so much studying 
as living. Prospero has the highest ele- 
vation Of character. In him the writer is 
victorious over the Romeo, Hamlet, Bru- 
tus, Othello, Coriolanus, Antony, Lear, 
and Timon, potentially in himself; and 
after ‘‘some heavenly music,” and walk- 
ing a turn or two to ‘still his beating 
mind,’’ he breaks his staff, drowns his 
book, and allows his ‘‘ unsubstantial pa- 
geant and these our actors to melt into 
air, into thin air;” and ‘retires him to 
his Milan to think upon his grave,’’ He 
has said all he has to say, because he has 
fougnt his fight, and he retires victor. 
This is in general the idea of Dowden 
and it seems to me reasonable. 

Now it is true that what is known of 
Shakspeare’s life answers very well in 
the two great points of his worldly suc- 
cess and his final retirement, and possi- 
bly in his domestic and emotional expe- 
rience, to the life thus exhibited, but 
afar off, and dramatized, in the series 
of plays and in the sonnets. But that 
does not necessarily determine that this 
life was Shakspeare’s. A search ex- 
haustive enough might possibly find the 
facts of Bacon’s life, for example, an- 
swering to such a growth and develop- 
ment, such a conflict and victory, in a 
far greater degree than in Shakspeare’s. 


But from its very nature (although the 
materials for study in Bacon’s case are 
much more abundant than in Shak- 
speare’s), being personal, secret, the life- 
long struggle of a man of extraordinary 
sensibility to gain complete control of 
himself, not to be mastered by the entice- 
ments and besetments, which, yielded to, 
wreck so many of. his personages—this 
will be a hard task. For a man does 
not set down for other eyes to read, his 
very inner life, his greatest trials, and in 
which of them he was beaten in the 
hard fought battle ; and how he finally 
rises victor over all, perhaps mainly 
through the cooling of the blood by age. 


All the considerations that are urged 
to show that Shakspeare could not have 
been the writer, must necessarily be neg- 
ative, and the difficulty of proving a 
negative is proverbial. To make out the 
case for Bacon, it must be shown, affir- 
matively, not only that he could have 
done it, but that he dd do it. This 
might be done, if at all, by unearthing 
some absolute proof of the fact that none 
could question. Failing that, by detect- 
ing such a parallelism between his ac- 
knowledged works and the plays and 
poems, as must be admitted to be con- 
clusive ; showing at the same time that 
there is no such parallelism between 
them and the writings of other men; 
and that Shakspeare had not access to 
these works of Bacon, or to Bacon him- 
self, when his writings were composed ; 
proving also that Bacon did not plagiar- 
ize from Shakspeare, and that they did 
not draw from a common source at pres- 
ent unknown. ‘This is what must be 
done. 


If Bacon wrote these works, he put 
them out under cover of an actor and 
manager. Many men of great ability 
have wearied themselves in vain endeav- 
oring to detect the personality masked 
behind them. ‘‘The secrets of nature 
have not more gift in taciturnity,’’ as 
Eneas says to Troilus. When you think 
you have him, says Dowden, you are 
thrown off by alaugh. There is not a 
line in the plays, or poems, or sonnets, 
that can be regarded as personal to the 
writer. He then, after all obvious rea- 
sons have vanished, when the plays are 
first published in full, seven years after 
Shakspeare’s death, still cherishes the 
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secret ; and he allows it to die with him, 
so far as has yet been discovered. 

All this infinite pains, taken in the 
way of self-renunciation at that—on the 
hypothesis that it was taken at all—must 
have had a motive deep as the mind that 
gave birth to the works; and this for- 
bids the supposition that he alludes 
to so tremendous a secret when he terms 
himself a ‘‘ concealed poet;’’ or that 
Sir “Tobie Matthews alludes to it when 
he writes to Bacon, that the greatest wit 
on either side of the Channel is of his 
(Bacon's) name, although he goes by the 
name of another; or that Ben Jonson 
alludes to it in his parade and eulogy of 
the wits of his time, where he speaks of 
Bacon. 

Deeper than ever plummet sounded 
Prospero says he will drown his book; 
and this, if Bacon’s determination, he 
would certainly not expose to defeat 
by a casual allusion in a friendly letter, 
or jeopard by taking into his confidence 
half ‘a dozen or more of his cotempo- 
raries. By this may be judged the 
lightness, as it seems to me, of much 
that is urged by the Baconians. And 
also, it suggests, if they are right, that 
Bacon’s object could only have been to 
secure the profoundest critical study of 
his prose writings, which, after nearly 300 
years, is achieved. .That would be a 
means to bring out his own fame, and to 
impress what he delivered,.on the minds 
of men in the ‘‘next ages,’’ worthy of 
the great magician himself—something 
infinitely more original and striking than 
anything that has occurred in all time ; 
as successful as striking, too, and as far 
out of the common, in fact, as the plays 
themselves. 

I confess that I have never read Bacon 
at all till now, and it is a pleasure I now 
promise myself, you may be sure. And 
it seems to me, it must be in the study of 
Bacon in connection with Shakspeare, 
and there only, that the proof is to be 
found that Bacon wrote Shakspeare, if he 
did do it, and the proof is to be found at 
all. I cannot claim to be a student of 
Shakspeare, although I have read him, 
off and on, with great pleasure, and, I 
hope, some profit, all my life; therefore 
I can give no opinion on this contro- 
versy that is perhaps worth repeating. 
Pending this study, however, some con- 
siderations have occurred to me,, not nec- 


essarily conclusive that I know of; many 
of them may be easily offset indeed, so 
far as words go; but some of them ap- 
pear to me to be imcompatible with the 
Baconian hypothesis. 

It has occurred to me, e. g., that Shak- 
speare may as well have been Shakspeare 
as Homer, Homer, or Plato, Plato, and 
a great deal better than Bacon. For all 
that is denied to Shakspeare is granted to 
Bacon, and as a ‘‘mere trifle,’’ amongst 
his other multifarious gifts and accom- 
plishments. What Shakspeare could not 
have done, in his whole life, Bacon did 
to rest himself from his real work! If 
the powers of Shakspeare are the just 
wonder of the world, what were Bacon’s, 
of which these masterly products were 
but the ‘‘recreations,’’ as Judge Holmes 
insists ? 

Genius 1s ‘‘application,’’ he says. But 
if that were all, then Ben Johnson would 
have surpassed Shakspeare; then genius 
were not the rarity it is now. If the 
great poets, orators, artists, discoverers, 
captains, thinkers, founders of states and 
religions, were not dorm such, they weie 
most certainly born with a master predi- 
lection, which made a@// knowledge feed 
their bent, as a lens draws the rays of 
the sun to a focus, and makes them fire. 

Shakspeare had no library—had Homer 
a library? Even in the age of Pericles, 
the Greeks had none but manuscript 
books, and few of them. Men carried 
in their heads what they now put in 
books, and forget. Genius may account 
for inspiration, we are told,but not for 
scientific knowledge. But if Shakspeare 
had to have.plays, and he did, asa 
morning paper has to have’ editorials, in 
case he required special knowledge, is it 
unreasonable to suppose he knew where 
to draw for it amongst his friends, as for 
instance the managing editor of the Zon- 
don Times does? Or even, that he 
might have found time, during the long 
years of his professional work, to master 
for himself what was known of science 
and medicine—it was mighty little by 
the way—of law; to even sound the 
depths and scale the heights of Plato’s 
philosophy? He was near forty years 
old, remember, when Hamlet came out 
in its final form, and this was the first of 
the greater works. 

If Bacon wrote the plays he must 
have found time to master all this, and 
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al! else, and to write, besides the works 


of Shakspeare, and elaborate, over and _ 


over again—the Vovum Organum twelve 
times as we are told—great and compre- 
hensive literary, scientific, and philo- 
sophical works; to read and practice 
law, sit in Parliament, be Queen’s Coun- 
sel, Attorney General, Lord Chancellor, 
and Privy Counsellor. Why should that 
seem so impossible to Shakspeare which, 
and in a far higher degree, is allowed to 
Bacon without hesitation? as indeed, his 
eSrecreation.”’ 

M. Taine calls Shakspeare’s age the 
Pagan Rennaissance. Elizabeth had no 
religion, in:the common acceptation of 
the term, in her composition, and so, 
neither had the writer of Shakspeare. 
The distinguishing feature of the time 
was a return from abstractions to facts. 
It was of the essence of the drama; it 
equally marked the ecclesiastical and the 
scientific movements. Shakspeare 1s 
common sense inspired, says Emerson. 
Hooker’s special quality 1s majestic com- 
mon sense, says Matthew Arnold. Bacon 
was concerned wholly with the subjuga- 
tion of the world of things to man’s use, 
For all the one standing miracle is the 
world. God is the law of all things, 
the Fate of the ancients, leaving man 
free choice, but grinding him to powder 
with inexortable certainty if he choose 
wrong. Life is worth living for its own 
sake, even if death ends all. It is real, 
and to be realized, not despised. 

Never was life, in fact, in any other 
age or clime, so rich and manifold, so 
overflowing with energy, so full of: a 
sense of enjoyment, so free and mascu- 
line and buoyant. The drama put this 
life on the stage, that is all; and Shak- 
speare far more intensely than other 
dramatists ; so intensely, indeed, that it 
seems to live only in his page; 2. ¢., the 
real personages, whom it has been sug- 
gested furnished him with hintsif not with 
types in many cases, seem like phantoms 
in comparison with what he makes them. 
It is hardly possible that Essex, e. ¢., 
snould not have furnished hints for the 
filling up of the Hamlet of the legend ; 
but he is forgotten, while Hamlet lives 
in almost every house where English is 
spoken, 

But it is the mundane air of the court, 
and of the drama, and of literature, that I 
wish to note, here. At first sight, Bacon 


ee 


would seem to have been a devoted Chris- 
tian, and debarred from being Shak- 
speare on that account. He relegates 
religion to the realm of faith, and ac- 
cepts without cavil the received theology 
of the day. But this may have been the 
acquiescence of indifference, and his in- 
quiries and speculations indicate as much. 
He worked every field except theology, 
and it is fairly inferrable, in spite of his 
confession of faith, and his beautiful 
prayers, both extant, that he regarded 
that as barren, at the very least, says 
Dowden. I thought at first that it was 


impossible for one mind to diffuse two so | 


different atmospheres as those of the 
plays and prayers. But upon further con- 
sideration, I became satisfied that Bacon 
conceived the universal stage much as 
the writer of the plays did, to-wit: as 
not crowded by the Christian religion, 
but as having ample room for that, for 
all religions and philosaphies and sci- 
ences, actual or potential, for every pos- 
sible development of man and of nature, 
of matter and mind, of life and force. 

Dowden says that Shakspeare and 
Bacon stand far apart, especially in their 
view of the moral order; Shakspeare, 
never failing to recognize it; Bacon, ap- 
parently believing that by dexterous 
training and skirmishing, its laws may be 
evaded, and cause cheated of its effect. 
But he admits, afterward, that they were 
alike in seeking to get hold and keep 
hold of the realness of facts and things. 
Besides, Bacon lived thirteen years after 
the Tempest was written, and his great 
fortune and misfortune in worldly affairs 
happened in that after time. He may 
have found his Pagan philosophy unsat- 
factory, after all; that life, without 
faith in a future, is somewhat dreary, 
especially as it draws to a close; there- 
fore accepted Christianity, in all its 
simplicity of faith and trust and hope. 
There is an evident relenting in the ro- 
mances from the stern stoicism of the 
tragedies; and this mood may have 
increased upon him until he could write 
in good faith the devout religious pro- 
ductions referred to. 

His life was ‘another great difficulty 
with me. For, in affairs, it was a dead 
failure, and for a man of his reputed 
ability, an awful failure. He failed in 
his wooing. He was always in debt—in 
the hands of the Jews and the Lombards. 
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He was an inveterate place-seeker, and 
without success, although Burleigh was 
his uncle, for near thirty years. As a 
politician, he was behind his age rather 
than ahead of it, upholding that view of 
kingly prerogative which brought the 
next king to the block, and required 
forty years of wars and revolutions to 
put a final quietus on. His time seems 
to have been unaware that it was an 
usurpation ; grown strong by reason of 
the long civil wars, and the manners 
they introduced; but he who knew 


everything should have known it, and. 


should have resisted the puppetizing of 
Parliament by the Throne. Heused the 
torture to extract evidence, against the 
laws of England; and from the accused 
himself, which was of the very essence of 
Asiatic despotism. He tampered with 
the judges in state trials, to please the 
king; he failed as a parliamentary 
leader; as keeper of the king’s con- 
science, and, as a judge, was so unfor- 
tunate, if not guilty, as to fall under 
the heaviest censure of Parliament short 
of capital punishment. 


Extenuate all this as we may, there 
remains the impressson, that there was a 
cringing, time-serving, ignoble, fortune- 
hunting, and withal unprincipled and 
incompetent element in Bacon, and that 
it governed him on this side of his life. 
Dowden remarks that he seems to have 
been incapable of love or of friendship. 
Can such a man have written Shakspeare? 
Can one who was always placing him- 
self in a position to be trampled on, and 
when it was done, kissing, as it were, 
the feet that did it, have written, 


That which in meaner men we entitle patience 
Is pale cold cowardice in noble breasts ? 


Can he who was beaten at thirty-five in 
his wooing by a man eleven years his 
senior, and a widower with eleven 
children at that, have conceived Duke 
Gloster’s wooing? Cana man who was 
always in debt have drawn the picture of 
Henry V? Can he who used the rack 
in defiance of the law, to make a man 
criminate himself, have written, 


Earthly power does then show likest God's 
When mercy seasons justice ? 


or a thousand other noble lines in Shak- 
speare ? 
16 


But a Baconian will put an entirely 
different color on his part in affairs. 
Even St. Paul, he will tell you, bewailed 
the nesessity that prevented him from 
doing as he would, and compelled him 
to do as he would not, And does he not 
say through Portia, in the Merchant of 
Venice, 


I can easier teach twenty what were good to be 
done, than be one of the twenty to follow mine 
own teaching. 


The hard necessity of keeping up a cer- 
tain state in life without fixed resources, 
has caused the doing of many things 
hateful to the doer. His suit for office 
was that his opportunities for doing good 
might be widened; and also for an in- 
come, that he might pursue his great 
studies. His order to use the torture 
was signed by Coke, as well. His politi- 
cal course, if mistaken, was sincerely 
taken; and his attempt to influence the 
courts unduly, was a part of his politics; 
which are constrained, by hard necessity, 
to often proceed by dubious methods. 
That there is no crime in politics but 
failure, is substantially the world’s creed, 
even now; and this because it’ is more 
often what can be done than what ought 
to be, that has to be considered by the 
statesman. 

He prosecuted and convicted his 
friend, Essex, because it was the duty of 
his office, and those who censure him for 
that, must acquit Essex of the treason he 
himself confessed. He is entitled to say 
that his faults on the bench were those 
of the times. ‘‘ He was the justest judge 
in England in fifty years although his 
sentence was the justest censure in Par- 
liament in two hundred years,’’ as he 
says himself. His humility was a glory 
rather than a shame to him, and proves 
that he became at last, if he were not 
always, a Christian. In his acknowl- 
edged works are plenty of aphorisms 
that his life may have fallen short of, as 
much as it may of the noble sentiments 
of which Shakspeare is full. The son- 
nets are sufficient proof of his hot 
blood ; and of the meanness of spirit of 
Shakspeare, if he wrote them, too; that 
is, if they are to be understood as per- 
sonal at all; which is perhaps doubtful. 

Aud so we have two pictures, drawn 
from the two different standpoints ; how 
far they neutralize each other, every one 
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must judge for himself. It is perhaps 
idle to try to show from one’s life what 
he may or may not have written: for it 
is only the intensely emotional who are 
capable of being very noble, or very 
base. If the spirit of man is the breath 
of God, his body is earth-born ; if the 
one draws him upward, the other draws 
him downward; on one side an angel, 
on the other an animal. His life is but 
the contest of the two elements for pos- 
session of him. Ordinary natures attain, 
in time, a respectable sort of equilibrium; 
but the artist temperament, as a rule, is 
not so successful. If ‘‘like the lark at 
break of day arising from sullen earth it 
sings hymns at heaven’s gate,”’ it sinks, 
in turn, by the law of action and re- 
action, to the depths of animalism. It 
is ever at one extreme or the other, 
David is an example. He is the man 
after God’s liking when the angel 1s 
uppermost, but capable of violating the 
whole decalogue when the animal asserts 
itself and his heart is led captive by his 
senses. 

It is the same when we look at the 
other side of Bacon’s life. It is the 
general opinion that his science was very 
thin, and his philosophy even thinner. 
His natural history is full of fanciful 
explanations, says Taine. He was not 
the inventor of the inductive method, 
and his method was not inductive, says 
Professor Morris, of the John Hopkins 
University. Professor Adamson, in the 
British Enclyclopedia, says he can hardly 
be said to have entered into mytaphysics, 
as commonly understood ; but a long line 
of thinkers has drawn inspiration from 
him. Professor Robertson calls him a 
preacher in a time of intellectual up- 
rising, who, as such, never had an equal, 
Not a philosopher, nor a scientist, you 
see, but a very suggestive writer, that is 
all. Like Moses on Pisgah, says another, 
announcing the Promised Land, but like 
him, not entering there; marking time, 
not advancing. 

Professor Draper says that to Da Vinci, 
not to Bacon, must be attributed the 
Rennaissance of science, ‘‘ He was not 
only ignorant of mathematics,”’’ says 
Draper, ‘‘but deprecated its appliance 
to physical inquiries. He contempt- 
uously rejected the Copernican system, 
alleging absurd objections to it. While 
Galileo was on the brink of his great 


telescopic discoveries, Bacon was pub- 
lishing doubts as to the utility of instru- 
ments in scientific investigation, To 
ascribe the inductive method to him is 
to ignore history. His fanciful philo- 
sophical suggestions have never been 
of the slightest practical use. Except 


-amongst English readers, his name is 


almost unknown.’ ‘lo this it may be 
added, he thought so little of the grand 
English tongue, then in its noblest stage, 
that he buried his greatest works in 
Latin. 

All this your Bacon worshiper sweeps 
away as untrue, or as inapplicable if ina 
sense true. The English of to-day, and 
generally, he tells you,.are too limited 


and practical to know philosopby when” 


they see it. ‘lhe writer of the plays was 
steeped in Platonism, and needed not 
mathematics or science, although he was 
ignorant of neither. They say, with 
Professor Craik: ‘‘Bacon belongs not 
to mathematical or natural science, but 
to literature and moral science in its 
most extensive acceptation—to the realm 
of imagination, of wit, of eloquence, of 
zsthetics, of history, of jurisprudence, 
of political philosophy, of logic, of met- 
aphysics, and the investigation of the 
powers and operations of the human 
mind,’’ and of nature, they add. It is 
a sample of the way many points in the 
argument are made to balance each other, 
to the satisfaction, at least, of the dis- 
putants. But many of them, to my no- 
tion, do not balance so well. Let us see. 
Why didn’t Shakspeare take some care 
for the publication of these works, if he 
wrote them? itis asked. Because they 
belonged to the theatre. out of which he 
sold, without doubt, when he retired 
from London. They had brought him 
wealth, friends, and reputation, given 
him infinite pleasure in their production. 
it may be supposed ; and doubtless, had 
he lived longer, as he had reason to ex- 
pect to, (he died at fifty-two), he would 
have brought them out, as his whilom 
partners who did do it, seven years after 
lus death, in effect say. At least they 


say: ‘‘It is a pity he is not alive to 
oversee the publication of his own 
works.”’ 


If Bacon was the author, either 
they were unaware of it, or else told a 
plump falsehood in this. And if they 
were unaware of it, considering their 
long intimacy with Shakspeare, and their 
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familiarity with the manuscripts them- 
selves, how they had been kept so is a 
marvel greater even than the plays. They 
seem to have had no misgivings as to 
who wrote, even ‘‘the true and original 
copies,’’ which Judge Holmes makes so 


much of. 
® 


There was no copyright, of force, and 
they were an essential property of the 
theatre. Of course they would not be 
printed, save by pirates and thieves, and 
that necessarily imperfectly, until the 
owners were done using them. And 
Shakspeare would not mention them in 

his will, because he had presumably sold 

his right in them. Shakspeare never took 
care of any of his productions, save the 
two poems which were inscribed over his 
own name, to Southampton, when he 
was thirty years old, and it looks as if 
this was done to gain the means he 
needed to stand his share in building the 
Globe. Naturally, being greater than 
they, he would not look up to them, as 
we do, but down upon them, and evi- 
dently that is the way he did ok at 
them. 

On the other hand, Bacon was noted 
for the care with which he preserved 
every scrap he wrote. Fearful that his 
fugitive pieces, which a rogue of a 
printer was gathering up to publish, 
might get out imperfectly, he in 1597 
put them to press himself. And so on, 
throughout his life. But he never gives 
the plays a thought, while they are coin- 
ing money for Shakspeare, and he is put 
in a sponging house for debt; while his 
pet friends do nought but attend their 
representation, ‘‘every day,’’ and he is 
vainly applying for office; while they 
make Shakspeare the most famous dram- 
atist in England; until thirty-three years 
after they began, and ten years after they 
ceased, to appear; and then he does it, 
if at all, in such a perfunctory manner, 
that editors complain of the corruptions 
and obscurity of the text of a part of the 
plays of that very edition, the Folio of 
1623. Had Bacon revised and given 
them to the press at this time, would 
such carelessness have been likely, pos- 
sible, and if they were his would he not 
have revised and put them to press per- 
fectly? It seems incompatible with the 
claims set up for him, that he should 
have been so careless of these works, and 


so careful of others of much. less merit 
and importance. 

But Shakspeare never claimed the 
works, it is said. Neither did Bacon, 
either before or after his public life, or to 
posterity. Shakspeare didn’t need to; 
there wasn’t a breath of suspicion in ex- 
istence that he was not their author. 
Bacon did need to, and to incontestibly 
prove his claim, if he desired the reputa- 
tion of their paternity. But none of 
them has survived in manuscript. That 
tells more against Bacon than against 
Shakspeare, for none of Shakspeare’s 
manuscripts has come down to us, and 
many of Bacon’s have. The inference 
is, that Shakspeare’s are all lost, and 
Bacon’s, all saved; and the manuscripts 
of these works are not amongst them. 
But where did Shakspeare get his exact 
knowledge of high life? More than off- 
set again by the query where Bacon got 
his exact knowledge of low life. The 
high life may well have come from the 
Chronicles, and what even Shakspeare 
could see of it. We are told that he 
was noticed and favored by both Eliz- 
abeth and James, and he _ counted 
amongst his dearest friends the noble 
Southampton and Pembroke. But there 
were no Eastcheap Chronicles to draw 
on. ‘The early plays, as I have shown, 
contain allusions to the jealousy of the 
University men whom Shakspeare’s ris- 
ing star eclipsed. If Bacon had written 
them, would it have been possible to 
sneer at them, as these-men did, for their 
want of learning? There are many an- 
achronisms in the plays. Did Bacon re- 
sort to them, purposely, to give color to 
his part? And did he, in pursuance of 
his plan, go to Stratford and pick up the 
names peculiar to that district, its dialect, 
idioms, provincialisms, which abound in 
the plays? So that, as a late writer 
says, ‘*The cottagers often quote Shak- 
speare, as the Bedouins do the Bible.’ 
Does it not require a little violence to 
answer these and similar queries in the 
affirmative? The resemblance of the 
vocabulary of Shakspeare and of the 
Bible is very striking. We are told that 
the translation of the Bible which became 
the basis of the translation of 1611, was 
by William Tyndale, a Glostershire man, 
and into the vernacular of that county, 
which adjoins Warwickshire. Mr, ‘Thos. 
D. King, to whom I am indebted for 
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this, says: “The vernacular dialect of the 
Cotswold district of Glostershire, and 
that of the Stratford district of War- 
wickshire, are very similar, and one fam- 
jliar with it and with his Bible and with 
his Shakspeare, must have noticed how 
many words and expressions used by 
Tyndale in his translation, and by our 
poet in his plays, are to this day com- 
monly used by the peasantry of Gloster 
and Warwickshires, some of whom have 
never read a line of Shakspeare, and are 
familiar with the Bible only through the 
services of the church, where the daily 
lessons and the psalms are read in pure 
English.” 

And how, let us ask, was the secret 
concealed from Shakspeare’s cotempo- 
raries, men with eyes sharpened by jeal- 
ousy at first, but soon won to his side by 
his gentle manners, his wit, and his ‘‘face- 
tious grace in writing ;”’ so that even 
gruff Ben Jonson ‘‘loved the man,’’ as 
he says, and in his eulogy (of the Folio) 
gives him the dearest and amplest praise 
of which the writer is capable? On 
some of the plays, and in many not 
known as his, he worked with others as 
joint playwright. Think what is involved 
in the supposition that in such joint 
work, as well as in all other, he was but 
the cover of Bacon. Often there would 
be work to do when Bacon could not be 
called on, one would suppose. Think of 
the association of the two men, secretly, 
on this hypothesis; of the secret work 
Bacon must have done, extending through 
a quarter of a century; no one suspect- 
Ing it, no one knowing it but his con- 
fidante Shakspeare; or, if there were, 
dying with the secret inviolate. Were 
men, then, without the power to babble? 

And that Shakspeare was not compe- 
tent to produce these works seems not to 
have occurred to a living man of his 
time. Had it been otherwise, had he 
been the good-natured lunkhead we are 
asked to believe him, could it have es- 
caped detection, suspicion even? Think 
how absolutely impossible it would be 
fora man who could scarcely write his 
name to carry round, in this town, the 
reputation of being the greatest dramatic 
writer and poet of the world for twenty- 
five years, all the time the greatest of 
dramas appearing, every year, and 
he a social man, too, frequenting the 
hotels and saloons, and all places where 


men meet as companions. Not one year 
would it be possible for him to do it, and 
this conclusion must force itself on 
everybody who can thus really bring the 
proposition home to his mind. 

What are we to do with the dedication 
of the poems over his own name to 
Southampton? A trick, in pursuance of, 
and to perfect the deception, Judge 
Holmes savs; and the same has to be 
done when it is claimed that Ben Jonson 
was in the secret, and really meant Bacon” 
when he said Shakspeare. 

‘That he was not mentioned by men 
high above him in station—Raleigh, 
Bacon, Spencer, Matthews—or indeed 
by men nearer his own yeoman rank, like 


Ben Jonson,* when he comes to parade 


the great wits he knew, is probably due 
to the light estimate in which the stage 
and its literature were held. It is ever 
‘the poor players.’’ The city was al- 
ways making war on them; actors were 
denied Christian burial; all the theatres 
but the Globe and Fortune were closed 
as nests of vice and anarchy at one time ; 
and Collier says that ‘‘the productions 
of the stage seem not to have been 
looked upon as part of the recognized 
literature of the country, as late at least 
as 1600,” 

This may account in part for the in- 
difference of Shakspeare to the fate of 
his dramas after he had done with them ; 
and also answer the query why so little 
has been preserved of the man. There 
was nothing in his works to connect them 
with the stirring events of that and the 
succeeding age. Evidently, he was not 
the phenomenon to his own time he is to 
ours, although in a sense appreciated, 


*NoTE.—Mr. Thomas D. King (Bacon vs. Shak- 
speare, Lovell P. and P. Co.. 1875) show that Shak- 
speare was mentioned as a poet by his cotempo- 
raries, Francis Meres, John Weever, Richard 
Carew, and others, but that Bacon was not. Nor is 
he named in Ellis’s Early English Poets, or in War- 
ton’s History of English Poetry. Also, that he does 
not figure as the author of any of the masques, 
pageants, or dramatic entertainments of the period 
until 1613, when he gave a masque for King James, 
he having been appointed attorney-general. The 
authorship is ascribed to Ben Jonson, to George 
Chapman, Dr. Campion, Thomas Hughes, anybody 
but Bacon, who does figure, sometimes, however, as 
a sort of stage manager and property man. 

Another point: If Bacon wrote Shakspeare, Es- 
SEX, Pembroke, Southampton, Ben Jonson, Hem- 
inge and Condell, and several others, must have lent 


themselves to the deception, and all died without 
betraying it. 
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too. But he excited no surprise, drew 
no very unusual attention; an evidence 
of the high level of the mental atmos- 
phere, as Emerson has noticed. His plays 
seem to have soon been dropped for new 
ones. The most that is recorded of his 
professional fellows and successors, is 
their vices ; and from his time the stage 
declined in popularity and influence, till 
it was suppressed by the Puritans, as a 
school of immorality. 

Hepworth Dixon, in his Life of Bacon, 
says that in 1599 Jaggard printed a col- 
lection of Bacon’s sonnets and minor 
poems. Where are these, now? Judge 
Holmes says, published under the zam 
de plume of William Shakspeare. But 
that is assuming the question to be 
proved ; again, Bacon did render some 
of the Psalms into metrical verse, and 
Judge Holmes cites a dozen or twenty 
verses, but is obliged to excuse them as 
not fair samples of his poetic faculty, 
although he persists in claiming it for 
him. The sensibility of a poet he may 
have had in a good degree; but that he 
wrote immortal verse, seems to be dis- 
proved by the fact that not one such has 
come down to us, according to Mr. 
Spedding, who spent a life editing his 
works and writing his biography. Cer- 
tainly, as has been said, his specialty 
was not creating, but commenting on 
material already existing, 

This controversy springs, primarily, 
out of Shakspeare’s illiteracy, lack of 
book learning. The fact, I should not 
be inclined to dispute; the inference 
drawn from it, I should. He seems to 
acknowledge it himself in his first play: 


Small have continual plodders ever won 
Save base authority from others’ books. 


And elsewhere he speaks of a priest who 
‘‘lacked the burden of lean and waste- 
ful learning.’’* I imagine him dropping 
others’ books, if he ever took them up, 
to make his own; the creative force was 
so strong in him; he couldn’t wait; a 
book gives him an idea, and it suggests 


#NoTE.—Hugh Miller says, ‘‘There has been 
much written on the learning of Shakspeare, but 
not much to the purpose; one of our old Scotch 
proverbs is worth all the dissertations on the subject 
I have yet seen—God's bairns are eath to lear—z e., 
Shakspeare must, I suppose, 
have read many more books than Homer, and yet 
Homer is held to have knowna thing or two. ‘The 
more ancient poet was unquestionably as ignorant 


| philosophers. 


' the exposition of life. 
_not the true theory, be not a philosopher, 
in other words, his note will ring false. 
He is but the organ of the theory. 


a train of ideas, developing into a 
drama, and he is compelled to take to 
the pen. ‘*Those who accuse him to 
fe wanted learning,’”’ says Dryden, 

‘‘give him the greater commendation. 
He was naturally learned; he needed 
not the spectacles of books to read 
nature; he looked inwards and found her 
there.’’ Possibly his secret was Plato’s, 
recalling. His philosophy, at all events, 
was a natural philosophy, based upon ex- 
periences common to all men in greater 
or less degree; ripened by observation 
and reflection, and with most men, by 
reading, too, it is true, and doubtless it 
was so with him. 

I have seen an analysis of certain of the 
plays, from the standpoint of what was 
first assumed to be their organic ideas, 
respectively; showing the method of 
their construction, to all appearance, as 
plainly as Poe has shown his in the pro- 
duction of ‘‘The Raven.’’ But never- 
theless, the impression remained with 
me, that he who did it, disclosed an art, 

which Shakspeare certainly possessed, 
but of which he was largely unconscious. 
He /e/¢ it, not contrived it. The idea 
expanded harmoniously, in his mind, as 
a tree develops from the seed. 


‘*Our arts are happy hits,” says Emer- 
son. ‘* The highest praise we can give an 
artist, is to say he intended all we find 
in him.’’ And Lowell says: ‘‘ Praise 
art as we will, that which the artist did 
not mean to put into his work, but which 
found itself there by some generous 
process of nature, of which he was as 
unaware as the blue river is of its ryhme 
with the blue sky, has somewhat in it 
which snatches us into sympathy with 


higher things than come by plot and ob- 


servation.’ 

Men are born poets, it is said, but not 
Philosophy has been de- 
fined as the theory of life, and poetry as 
If the poet have 


The 


of English as the more modern one of Greek; and 
as one “produced the Iliad without any acquaintance 
with Hamlet, I do not see why the other may not 
have produc ed Hamlet without any are 
with the Iliad. i Every great writer, i 
the department in which he achieves his Dees 
whether he be a learned Milton, or an unlearned 
Burns, is self-taught.” 
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Seer can tell only what he sees; and thus 
Pope well says, that ‘‘Shakspeare was 
Nature’s instrument.’ ‘* By Jove! that’s 
good !”’ says Thackeray, upon a felicitous 
speech made by one of his characters. 
‘«The perfect artist,’’ says Emerson, ‘1s 
not to speak his own words, or do his 
own work, or think his own thoughts ; 
he is to be the organ, through which the 
- Universal Mind acts. The wonders of 
Shakspeare, are things which he saw, 
whilst he stood aside, and then returned 
to record them.” ‘‘ Beings are organ- 
ized, in the mind of a Seer,’’ says M. 
Taine, ‘‘as in nature; z.¢., of them- 
selves, and by a ferce, which the com- 
binations of his art could not produce.’’ 

When man’s mind works in dead 
earnest, it is not the wind in the tree 
tops, making music in passing, but 
leaving no trace. It is the hurricane 
that levels the forest. It isa railroad 
train on a steep grade, liable to get the 
upper hand at any time. Let it be 
seized by an idea, in reality, possessed, 
and it is led captive, it is hallucinated. 

Man is, himself, says Taine, but the 
process of these headlong impulses and 
swarming imaginations; sometimes a 
transient equilibrium, but in truth; a lun- 
atic, who now and then simulates reason 
—‘‘such stuff as dreams are made on.”’ 
This is man, he says, as Shakspeare con- 
ceived him, bya process of ‘‘winged rea- 
soning,’’ seeing, feeling. His imagina- 
tion pictures him all at once, and in all 
his possible relations, and everything 
else in the same way ; aseries of pictures, 
therefore, swarming after, and upon each 
other, of which he gives us, in his hurry, 
glimpses, rather than full views. Such 
are his writings. Hence their intensity, 
their vividness, their compression, often 
to obscurity, their truth to the fact. 
“The very image and body of the time, 
his form and pressure,’’ as he says him- 
self, catching from books the machinery, 
plot, incident, and a glance at the sur- 
roundings, hints, little more. 

Truth is the same in all times, and so, 
substantially, are men. Shakspeare was 
of the order of discoverers and artists, 
in whatsoever line—law, religion, sci- 
ence, art, medicine, literature, philos- 
ophy. He was perfectly possessed by 
his ideas, and he perfectly possessed him- 
self—a sane lunatic, if you please, Ham- 
let and Horatio in one—the most royal 


imagination subjected to the rigidest 
common sense. Himself ranks the lun- 
atic, the lover, and the poet together, as 
“‘of imagination all compact.” 


“One sees more devils than vast hell can hold; 

That is, the madman; the lover, all as frantic, 

Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt; 

The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven, 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

‘Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.” 


He is a diviner, on his own testimony. 
Nature sings through him, as through a 
bird, from the first; the particular facts 
and their technical expression, the knowl- 
edge, which he needs, he acquires, as Jay 
Gould does railroads. He has the ,fac- 
ulty for it. His philosophy is the joint 
product of observation, reflection, and 
experience. He puts the large free life 
around him on the stage, intensified, 
that is his art, and his object, if we may 
believe him, to please, that he may draw 
houses and make money. The develop- 
ment in his works answers necessarily to 
that of his personal and artist life, with- 
out his intending it. Indeed, I don’t 
see how he could help it, if he would. 
Those of them which are freighted so 
heavily with the wisdom of a greater 
than Solomon, were produced in_ his 
maturity, when, with his incomparable 
genius, he had had ample time to master 
and digest it. 


So, to me, vanish all the considera- 
tions that go to make up this foundation 
stone of the Baconian hypothesis. Shak- 
speare found in men, and things, and in 
himself, a knowledge, of which all that 
is in books is but a poor pale shadow. 
People were not then cased in shells, as 
now, but in glass; personality was a 
force, and developed as water runs, 
freely. The materials of a new literature 
were bustling about, alive, and no writers 
ever had such materials, or perhaps ever 
will again. Shakspeare was the flower 
of that wonderful time, when the quick- 
ening forces which had been gathering 
head in all Europe for 200 years, re- 
pressed everywhere by rack and faggot, 


suddenly burst into full bloom in blessed 
England ; 


“That land of such dear souls, that dear, dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world ay 
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and she was filled with new thought, and 
new life, and new hope; filled to the 
brim, pressed down, and running over; 
when she was surprised into a moment of 
rapturous and perfect and never-to-be- 
forgotten enjoyment., A moment, I say, 
for it passed quickly, lke the golden 
days of youth, like the freshness of a 
summer merning, like one of the morn- 
ings our poet had seen 


“Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy ; 
Anon permit the basest cloud to ride 

With ugly rack on his celestial face, 

And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace.” 


Let us thank heaven that it came at 
all; that that ass, man, was for one sin- 
gle instant, in his long existence, released 
from his treadmill, and permitted to dis- 
port himself in the pasture lot ; running, 
cavorting, rolling, kicking, biting, bray- 
ing, trying himself, using his limbs in his 
own way, and cropping grassand flowers 
instead of orts and thistles. Let us thank 
heaven for a photographer like Shak- 
speare to perpetuate that one glorious 
moment when man’s brain and heart and 
limbs were at his own disposal. 

It is a tribute worthy of his genius, 
that he who sang this ‘‘new birth’”’ of 
England, as Homer sang that of Hellas, 
has, like his great compeer, had this 
question of authenticity raised about 
him. And that, to me, with my present 
light on the subject, is about all the 
merit there is in that side of the con- 
troversy. 


MORGAN’S “‘SHAKSPEAREAN 
MY Des 
This piquant and most aggressive 


work, issued in 1881, from the press of 
Robert Clark & Co., Cincinnati, is hav- 
ing a wide circulation, and is variously 
regarded! by critics. Here are some 
half-a-dozen of the more favorable no- 
tices. The Westminster Review, of 
April, 1882, says: 


*THE SHAKSPEAREAN MYTH: William Shak- 
speare and Circumstantial Evidence. By Appleton 
Morgan, A. M., LL. B: author of ‘The Law of 
Literature,’ ‘‘ Notes to Best’s Principles of Evi- 
dence,”’ etc,, etc. Cincinnati. Robert Clarke & 
CoOvplos ts 


‘The theory [that Bacon wrote 
Shakspeare] has grown in importance of 
late years. It is no longer flouted as 
impossible, It is admitted as ingenious 
as.possible, and even as highly probable 
by many persons have gone carefully into 
the question. Those who feel inclined 
to investigate for themselves into the 
matter, will find Mr, Appleton Morgan’s 
volume exceedingly interesting.”’ 


The Boston Literary World (3 Dec., 
1881) says of the book: 


‘«It must rank among the most nota- 
ble attempts to prove that Shakspeare 
did not write Shakspeare.”’ 


The Non- Conformist, tI June, 1882.— 


‘* Mr. Morgan looks at the question as 
one of evidence, as a lawyer accustomed 
to weigh facts and probabilities.”’ 


The Boston Daily Advertiser, Vol. 38, 
No. 123.— 


‘“Mr. Morgan is an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the Shakspeare plays. It is 
because they are to him the greatest 
work in all literature, the work ‘‘that 
will be close to the hearts of every age 
and cycle of man, till time shall be no 
more,’’ that he can not believe that they 
were written by one unlettered man, of 
whom so little is known. He declares 
that if William Shakspeare wrote the 
plays, it was a miracle. But he does not 
believe in such a miracle, and he finds 
that the miraculous element, and Shaks- 
peare with it, disappears in the light of 
external evidence and historical research. 
The book is interesting, whether one 
agrees with it or not, summing up, as it 
does, all the doubts in the question that 
have for a hundred years been made 
public.”’ 


The Zurf, Field and Farm in its 


“¢ dramatic notes,’’ says: 


«« No matter on which side of the con- 
troversy you stand, this work of Mr. 
Morgan is worthy of study. It is an in- 
teresting addition to Shakspearean liter- 
ature, examining and expounding the 
various speculations as to what Shak- 
speare really was.’’ 


The Dia/, Chicago, January, 1882— 


‘¢¢The Shakspearean Myth’ has both- 
ered a good many people besides Mr. 
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Appleton Morgan, but by none has it 
been examined more thoroughly and, we 
may say, candidly than by Mr. Morgan 
in his work with that title.”’ 


The Wheeling Jntedligencer, of 16th 
December, 1881, said of Mr. Morgan 
and his ‘‘ Myth’’: 

“A very concise, terse and decided 
style, that must be attractive to all 
readers who love to follow a man of 
strong convictions, with ability to give a 
reason for the faith that 1s in him.” 


’ Mr. Morgan has since issued a tren- 
chant pamphlet (of which but fifty copies 
were printed for sale) ‘‘Some Shak- 
spearean Commentators,’’ being a retort 
courteous (but exceeding caustic) to 
some adverse critics of the ‘‘Shak- 
spearean Myth,’’ and containing a few 
fresh points of importance bearing upon 
the question of this authorship. We 
learn, from a private source, that it is 
Mr. Morgan’s intention ‘‘to print one 
more pamphlet in the fall, and then let 
somebody else take a working oar.”’ 


THOUGHTS ON THE POETS. 


BY HANNAH T. KING. 


The Poets !—say the prophets, for they 
are gemini the twins. The poetical 
temperament is naturally prophetic. 
Read the highest and best of the secular 
school’ and you will know it. Then 
read Isaiah, Ezekiel, David, Solomon, 
and other Biblical characters and you 
will be assured of it. These were the 
highest order of poets, of whom, like 
many others of their affinities, the world 
was not worthy. The poets are the 
voices that have aroused the masses in 
allages. They tell out in burning lan- 
guage the thoughts, the conceptions, and 
aspirations of the people who have had 
no language of their own in which to 
express the thoughts and ideas that lie 
deep and full of life within their burning 
souls! The poet loves humanity, hence 
he understands these silent ones. He 
takes his lyre and strikes chords thrill- 
ing—because full.of Zzu¢h—and whole 
nations listen and are inflated by his 
strings. He utters what they feel but 


cannot express till he has made them 
palpable. 

But when I look upon the small space 
I must unavoidably occupy, I feel I can 
scarcely condense that which would fill 
a volume. 

I will premise that it must ever be a 
poet to judge the poets. ‘That complex 
nature can only be judged righteously 
by an affinity. Let us for a moment try 


’ and define the ‘‘make-up’’ of the poet 


nature. 

Take a being of our kind: bestow a 
stronger imagination and a more delicate 
sensibility, which two will engender a 
temperament quick to feel, and keen to 
suffer, and a species of martyrdom will 
be their entrance into the temple of 
Parnassus; and it should ever be borne 
in mind that the question—or the ¢7z- 
terta— is not what certain beings are 
called upon to suffer, but how they are 
formed to bear. In the crude, im- 
promptu judgment of the world, the 
Daniels, who so flippantly take. that re- 
sponsible position, all this is never 
thought of, or it is entirely ignored. 
Persons of commonplace minds, who 
have no comprehension of the high vo- 
cation of the poets, who have no soul to 
soar, or capability to delve with them 
or understand their high office, or their 
complex nature; yet these take the 
judgment seat, pass the verdict, and be- 
heve their decision is oracular! ‘‘Angels 
and ministers of grace defend’’ the 
poets from sucha court! I would like 
to quote Tennyson’s biting words on 
such, but I have not room; suffice they 
are written by the Laureate of England. 
It seems the highest order of poets had 
to be broken on the wheel of severe crit- 
icism to bring out the glories of their 
gifts; to-wit, Tasso, Byron, Shelley, 
Pope, Cowper, and many others, were 
among the martyrologies. Their biog- 
raphies are before the world and fine les- 
sons may be learned therefrom. Now, 
like Banquo’s ghost, let us pass in review 
before our mental vision a few of those 
gifted beings. We will not go back fur- 
ther than Goldsmith. His Deserted 
Village is ever sweet and refreshing, 
with yet a touch of sadness in it, which 
at once photographs it upon the heart.. 
A beautiful writer describes it as ‘¢an 
eloborate and touching epitaph ; written 
in the cemetory of the world, over what 
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is dear to all humanity.’’ His Vicar of 
Wakefield is one of the sweetest and 
truest of books, and has been read uni- 
versally ; five editions of it were sold in 
five months. The mora/ is honesty and 
‘ virtue personified. The Vicar was his 
own dear father, and the schoolmaster 
his early teacher. He had a great desire 
to travel, but being poor, he had not 
the means; he therefore decided, and 
actually accomplished a tour on foot 
through Holland, France, Germany and 
Italy ; and no doubt these wanderings 
imparted great interest to his writings. 
He had no companion but his flute, 
which often procured him a night’s lodg- 
ing, food and friends. In this way he 
wandered over those fair lands, hallowed 
by past associations and existent beauty. 

Observation was ever his tutor, and by 
that his muse was cultivated, and his 
character formed. He ever carried out 
the glorious mission of the poet, that of 
elevating and purifying human nature, 
and alleviating the ‘‘ thousand ills that 
flesh is heir to’’ as far as in him lay, and 
illustrating one of the beautiful aphor- 
isms of the Savior, that ‘‘the children of 
this world are, in their generation, 
wiser than the children of light.’’ He 
took little thought of the bread that 
perisheth, but was one of those beings 
who ever draw around themselves /rzends, 
whose heart and purse are theirs, when 
needed; but in later life, his writings 
and his reputation earned him a compe- 
tency, and his friends were legion. ‘The 
laurels that bind the brow of Goldsmith 
are immortal, and his works will be read 
with love and appreciation while time 
endures. 

Gray was a profound scholar, educated 
in that most ancient seat of learning, 
Cambridge, England. His life seems to 
have been devoted to the muses, anda 
serene enjoyment of life, and had he 
never written anything but his Elegy in 
a Country Church-yard, it would have 
rendered his name immortal. Heseems 
to have had but two beings on earth 
whom he loved, his mother, and his 
college friend, Richard West. His 
mother had been his teacher and friend, 
and to her he owed all the happy asso- 
ciations of his young life; his friend 
West died young; Gray’s last letter was 
returned wnopened, the cherished one to 
whom it was addressed had passed away 

eZ, 


before it arrived. After the decease of 
his mother he never could refer to her 
without tears, and by the loss of those 
two dear ones, he declared the sweetest 
ties of life were broken; and on her 
tomb—after speaking of her goodness to 
her children he adds—‘‘ One of whom 
had the misfortune to survive her.’ 
Gray passed his life in self-improvement, 
the most striking trait both of his muse 
and character is refinement. He was a 
devoted son, a faithful friend, and an 
enlightened Christian. 

Collins was a poet of great depth of 
feeling, susceptibility, and a beautiful 
insight into the working of the human 
mind, This is all marvelously delineated 
in his Ode to the Passions, in which the 
very essence of true poetry is concen- 
tarted. His early life was singularly un- 
fortunate; he had to struggle with penury 
and negect, and his first and only love 
was unrequited. Later in life an uncle 
died and bequeathed him a fortune, and 
at this time his brilliant mind began to 
fail; every attention was bestowed upon 
him, change of scene was resorted to, 
but alas! it seemed misfortune was his 
lot—he became a lunatic. 

Pope.—Alexander Pope, born in ob- 
scurity, feeble in frame, deformed in 
person, yet his mighty mind set all these 
at defiance and overcame them. He 
assumed the reins of his education, and 
resolutely launched into the profession 
of apoet. He was a wonderful evidence 
of the power of mind; blighted in form, 
braced in canvass to support him, and 
almost every bodily infirmity, yet he 
became the terror of his foes, the envy 
of his rivals, and the admiration of his 
friends; he wielded a pen whose caustic 
satire was amply able to minister to his 
self-defense or to his revenge; in the 
street he was an object of pity—at his 
desk he was a king. His eyes were 
singulary expressive, and his voice un- 
commonly melodious; his talents and 
reputation long secured kim the society 
and professed friendship of the most 
brilliant women of the day, and obtained 
for him the faithful, watchful care and 
companionship of Martha Blount. 

In reading Pope we are not carried 
away ina torrent of passionate admira- 
tion as in Byron, or melted by a natural 
sentiment, as in Burns, nor exalted by 
grand imagery, asin Milton. His ration- 
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ality is approved by our understanding, 
but the citadel of the soul is uninvaded! 
The Rape of the Lock has ever been 
considered his most characteristic pro- 
duction, and is brilliant and striking; a 
trivial incident in fashionable life engen- 
dered it. There is little in his poetry 
that seems the offspring of emotion, but 
The Dying Christian to his Soul, is 
full of deep and beautiful pathos. His 
afflictions must have been fatal to all that 
inspires emotional poetry, and every one 
reading with an appreciative mind, will 
realize how transcendent must that mind 
have been that raised him from all these 
obvious disadvantages into a region 
where he was the admired, the courted, the 
fascinating, I had almost said the demi- 
god; even Lady Mary W. Montague, the 
most beautiful and accomplished woman 
of her day, or almost any day, was one 
of his devoted friends; their friendship 
becoming almost a love affair. Yet 
withal, Pope was cynical to his associ- 
ates, and to women especially, but who 
snall say they did not spring the mine? 
and he lashed them with rhyme, without 
reason, Dut to use his own words: ‘‘All 
mankind’s concern is charity, yet, let us 
drug our memories when we would pass 
judgment on our fellow creatures.”’ 

Pope is credited with refining the 
English language. His example has done 
much to shame careless habits of expres- 
sion. He was an essayest of excellent 
sense, rare fancy and bright wit. A 
writer says: ‘‘ He is the apostle of leg- 
itimate rhyme, and one of the true mas- 
ters of the art of verse.”’ 

Shelly. —Had his rich, rare and beauti- 
ful mind been anchored on the ‘‘ Rock of 
Ages,’’ could he have been a veritable dis- 
ciple of the divine founder of universal 
love and charity, which he made the basis 
of his teachings, then indeed would he 
have been a planet in the poetical hemis- 
phere. But alas, he worshipped an ignis- 
fatuus of his own loving and _ beautiful 
mind, which resembled a goodly vessel 
tossed on the rough waves of a tempestuous 
ocean, without chart or compass, and so 
was wrecked; I will not say lost, for his 
life was one search after truth, and love, 
and such shall find, though the road they 


stumble over is dark and thorny. His 
tragedy of ‘*The Cenci’’ has been 


highly applauded by judges for the tact 
and refinement with which he treated so 


horrible a subject. A celebrated author- 
ity has said: ‘‘When I beheld the pas- 
sive calmness of Beatrice in the Bar- 
berini Palace, it seemed the painter had 
expressed the ideal of his story; but the 
poet Shelly has surrounded it with an in- 
terest surpassing the limner’s art, and 
the tragedy should be read with the pic- 
ture in view.’’ A fine writer truly says: 
‘‘He conceived too nobly for his fel- 
lows.’’ Yes, his standard of morality 
was too high for the age in which he 
lived. He was expelled from college for 
questioning the validity of Christianity 
as he saw it practiced, and this was the 
turning point in his destiny. The opin- 
ions he maintained lost him a fine estate, 
and persecution followed him till he left 
England to return no more. He enter- 
tained a perfect disgust for the import- 
ance attached to wealth, and the shadow 
which it so often throws over modest 
worth and obscure excellence. He im- 
poverished himself while in Italy in as- 
sisting a friend to introduce steam nay- 
igation on the Mediterranean. He 
advocated a dietectic reform from a con- 
viction that abstinence from spirituous 
liquors and animal food would do much 
to renovate the human race. Upon this 
idea his habits were based. He could 
not believe in the Christianity of the day, 
and hence much of his young life was 
poisoned by the cruellest persecution. 
He ever carried a pocket Bible about 
his person, which was found in_ his 
pocket when, alas, he was drowned’ 
with a friend in a squall off the Gulf of 
Spezzia. The bodies were afterwards 
burned, agreeably to Shelly’s request to 
his friend Byron, to see that it was done 
should he be the survivor. 

Leigh Hunt.—Association with its 
thousand whisperings hang around this 
poet, consequently he is a_ favorite. 
Those who have sipped from his ‘Jar 
of Honey from Mount Hybla,’’ can 
never, forget him. His tather was de- 
scended from a line of West India gen- 
tlemen, and his mother from a Pennsyl- 
vania Quaker. Both his parents were 
intellectually disposed, and his mother 
was partly won by her lover’s fine read- 
ings of the English poets, which the son 
truly describes as ‘‘a noble kind of 
courtship.”” His parents were poor, and 
his early days were passed in family em- 
barrassments. His mother was a lover 
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of books and nature, and she encouraged 
her son’s poetic and literary tendency. 
She treasured his early rhymes, and car- 
ried them about her person, showing 
them to her friends. What an influence 
this must have had on the young poet's 
early life in confirming his devotion to 
truth, his love of beauty, his superiority 
to the world’s idols. The discerning 
heart of the mother applauded the juven- 
ile efforts of the son, and fostered by her 
approving love that germ which coldness 
and apathy have so often destroyed. One 
word of scorn from revered lips has a 
weight and a power that has colored 
many an after life and turned into dark- 
ness the clear and beautiful stream of the 
soul. Let mothers remember this and 
apply it. The habit of thinking for him- 
self was a blessing he inherited from his 
parents. He and his brother were the 
joint proprietors of the Axaminer, and 
were prosecuted for a libel upon the 
Prince Regent. They would not allow 
their friends to pay the fine adjudged, 
and therefore they went to prison. He 
was in poor health at the time, but he 
managed to fit up his room charmingly, 
arrange a garden, read and make verses, 
and received visits from his friends. One 
might almost envy him when we think 
of the rare spirits that brightened his con- 
finement and brought a glorious freedom 
to his better nature. At the close of one 
of his letters to Byron, after his release, 
he reverts to the kind surprise he and 
others gave him, and closes by saying: 
That frank surprise when Moore and you 
‘Came to my cage like warblers. kind and true, 


And told me with your arts of cordial lying 
How well I looked! altho’ you-thought my dying. 


His ablest production is Rimini, and 
through all his writings he exhibits a lib- 
eral and candid mind and heart. His 
influence is genial and always refreshing. 


Byron.—Three thousand copies of 
Byron’s poems were sold annually. Doc- 
tor Johnson says emphatically: ‘‘My 
dear sir, clear your mind of cant.’’ 
This process is essentially necessary to an 
understanding and right appreciation of 
Byron. No one ever more completely 
‘¢wore his heart upon his sleeve,’’ and 
no heart was ever more thoroughly 
««pecked at by the daws.’’ The sane 
frankness and freedom that marked his 
ife are evident in his writings, and those 


who whine about the danger in reading 
Byron I should fear to trust amid the 
moral exposure of their surroundings. 
There can scarcely be found a. book 
more melancholy or more moral than 
Moore’s life of Byron; there we see the 
struggle of a gifted spirit between good 
and evil. ‘There are many minute 
strings that form the chords of a fine 
instrument, and all these must be drawn 
to a proper tension to render the whole 
harmonious. Byron was one of those 
finely organized beings possessing all the 
material for forming one of the best and 
noblest of human characters, but alas! 
he fell into the hands of a weak, ignorant, 
superstitious mother, without any one to 
counterbalance her injudicious influence 
—who one moment would effeminate 
him with her foolish fondness, and the 
next spurn him from her as ‘‘a lame 
brat /’ These small but cruel words must 
have sunk like heated coals into that 
young and over sensitive soul, and they 
are said to have produced from him, 
years after, that powerful drama, The 
Deformed Transformed. Did she not 
by such passionate violence lay the 
foundation of the éz¢terness displayed 
occasionally in his after life and writings? 
Yes, upon such an exquisitely sensitive 
temperament they were sufficient to con- 
vert the very springs of life into the 
‘waters of Marah.’’ What might he not 
been had he fallen into the hands of an 
enlightened, affectionate, but decided 
character, one who would not have at- 
tempted to crush his volcanic nature, 
but have taught him to hold in his im- 
petuous passions with the reins of reason 
and religion; with such a heart as he is 
allowed hy all who knew him to have 
possessed in childhood and youth, so 
warm, so generous, so true and faithful 
to his friends, and so exquisitely devo- 
tional, would he not in judicious hands 
have become a happy man—noble in 
nature as in birth? But injudicious 
early training, and a set of most un- 
happy circumstances surrounding both 
his mother and himself, blighted the 
promise of nature. Under a more genial 
training he would have attained happi- 
ness, and England would have hailed 
him as one of her noblest sons, as he 
stands to-day one of her noblest poets 
—one of her principal men, and a 
man of principle. But let his own 
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writings judge him: Take his Childe 
Harold, and out of it let the verdict be 
given, words and opinions are vain 
things, 3,000 copies annually sold tell a 
tale; ‘‘ Man sees the deed, God the cir- 
cumstance. Judge not, that ye be not 
judged.” 
Milton.—I feel it almost presumptious 


to attempt even remarks upon those two | 


grand luminaries of the poetical world, 
Milton and Shakspeare; but I am sin- 
cere in my devotion to all that is grand 
and great, and sincerity is the immediate 
jewel of the soul and sey would not 
have despised such devotion. Many pass 
Milton by unread and therefore unappre- 
ciated, calling his works dry, and con- 
sidering they belong to a past age; a 
lady remarked one day, she wished some 
one would revise Milton, for there was 
much in him she did not like, and he 
was not a woman’s rights man. Had she 
any comprehension or appreciation of 
that immortal poet? Had she read him 
with the spirit and with the understand- 
ing? I presume to think not; it must 
be a deep-thinking mind, one who has 
read much, and has some classical in- 
formation to soar and delve with Milton, 
especially in those inspired writings, Par- 
dise Lost, Paradise Regained, Samson 
Agonistes, and others; his sonnets also 
are beautifwl, and full of truth. Para- 
dise Lost is a poem for all time, it can 
never grow old, and the mind that can 
soar with him and realize the scenes he 
paints will never come to the conclusion 
that he needs revising; this poem was 
was written under most adverse circum- 
stances, when he had passed through 
most singular reverses, and above all had 
become dnd. Think of it! and all must 
come to the conclusion that he was in- 
deed inspired—the world believes and 
acknowledges this. He lived in the reign 
of Charles I. and through the great 
revolution and regicide of that monarch ; 
in his principles he was republican, as all 
his writings show, and was the friend 
and secretary of Cromwell. He was 
educated at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
and from the beauty of his features, fine 
complexion, and fair hair falling over 
his shoulders, was called ‘‘the Lady of 
Christ’s College.’’ His excellent mother, 
his accomplished father, an elder sister 
and his young brother Christopher 
formed a family that displayed a model 


of an English home. His father was 
distinguished~ for probity and moral 
worth, and he watched over his gifted 
son with constant care, provided him 
with excellent tutors, sent him to St. 
Paul’s School, London, and afterwards 
to Cambridge. He was an intense 
student, and when only a youth had 
attained to so much learning that it was 
rarely tutors could be found that were 
capable of instructing him; his father 
intended him for the church (probably a 
bishop) but Milton found that consczence 
would not permit Azm to enter it under 
Archbishop Laud and Charles Stewart; 
his indulgent father yielded. He passed 
his studious leisure at Horton, amidst 
green meadows, silver streams, and 
thick woods filled with nightingales, and 
Beneath the shadow of the battlements 
of Windsor Castle. His youth was a 
happy one, but his maturer life one of 
struggle, of sorrow, of neglect, of blind- 
ness and of poverty; yet amid all this 
his mind was lit up by the fire of inspir- 
ation, and he produced the epic poems 
that now belong to the world. His first 
marriage was an imprudent one; two 
months after the wedding his wife left 
him under pretence of visiting her 
parents, and he quietly set to work and 
wrote a treatise on doctrine and disci- 
pline of divorce, which called down 
upon him the indignation of the Presby- 
terian clergy, regardless of whose oppo- 


sition, he proceeded to pay his addresses 


to a beautiful and accomplished young 
ady, but his wife hearing of it returned 
to him, and throwing herself on her 
knees implored his forgiveness, which he 
accorded to her. He also extended his 
protection and support to her parents 
and their numerous family at the very 
crisis of their ruin, in consequence of 
the battle of Naseby, so fatal to the 
royal cause. In 1674; he lost his father, 
who expired in his arms. His first wife 
bore him three children, and died in 
childbed ; his second wife died the same 
way; his third wife was a most exemplary 
woman; his two daughters were taught 
to read six different languages without 
understanding any of them; they wrote 
for him while he dictated Paradise Lost 
which has been a subject for several 
native artists. One of his biographers 
describes him at the time, and says: “If 
anything could enhance the surpassing 
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merits of this noblest achievement of 
poetry, it is the circumstances under 
which it was written—blind, reduced in 
his fortunes, encompassed with dangers 
as well as darkness, his mind had lost 
none of its energy, the spirit of the man 
and the Christian was unbroken by the 
annihilation of the patriot’s hopes. In 
the night that enveloped his visual sense, 
the heaven of intellect was revealed with 
more distinctness, to that gaze which was 
thenceforward to be fixed on the realities 
of eternity. His manners were affable 
and graceful, his temper grave without 
melancholy, his affections ardent; in 
him were combined all the rarer qualities 
that dignify our nature, and his works 
are the just expression of Azs character, 
as they are the monuments of his genius. 

Shakspeare.—There is but one Shaks- 
peare. He is inimitable in the full sense 
of the word in every part of his life and 
character. Little is known of his pri- 
vate history, and most of that little is 
traditionary. There is a mystery around 
him which he seemed desirous to en- 
hance; he wrote his own epitaph and 
pronounced a curse upon any one who 
should remove his ‘‘bones,’’ Probably 
he anticipated that his country would 
desire to have him entombed in her 
national mausoleum. Respecting his 
strong injunction, the nation satisfied 
itself by erecting a monument to him in 
Westminster Abbey, the church at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon retaining the illustrious 
dead. It is needless to say that Stratford 
was his birth-place; anda more lovely 
spot—and especially its environs—could 
scarcely be found. It is surrounded by 
immortal scenes and edifices. Leam- 
ington, Kenilworth, Warwick Castle, 
Guy’s Cliff, Coventry—with its romantic 
and devoted Lady Godiva—and other 
scenes, all lovely as Eden—or so they 
seemed to my enraptured gaze. Amidst 
such scenes was the immortal bard born 
and reared; these, I presume, were his 
tutors and his alma mater, for it appears 
he had no others. And yet what depth, 
what erudition, what insight into the 
workings of the human heart and brain 
do his works portray. There is also, as 
in all great writers, a prophetic spirit and 
insight into the great beyond. In his 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, these words 
occur: ‘I will girdle the earth with a 
thought.’’ Was not such a thought the 


germ of the electric telegraph? His 
works contain his heart, his brain, his 
feelings, his soul, and his entire compre- 
hension of human nature, even to a 
marvel. How few can read and properly 
embody, his characcers. It requires a 
John Kemble, a Mrs. Siddons, a Gar- 
rick, Edmund Kean, his son Charles 
Kean, and his gifted wife, the inimitable 
Dowton, and a few others to fully im- 
personate the characters so few can read. 

Shakspeare was a great favorite with 
Queen Elizabeth; she called him W777 
Shakspeare, and often-sent for him to 
court to read his plays to her. She also 
witnessed their performance when he 
personated his own characters. Her box 
was on the side of the stage, and once upon 
a time she told her ladies she would see if 
she could disconcert him in his character 
of aking. Of course the ladies were all 
on the guz zve to see the feint the Queen 
was going to play off upon him. In 
making the moves he gradually ap- 
proached the Queen’s box, when, watch- 
ing her opportunity, she dropped her 
handkerchief upon the stage close to 
him. Shakspeare, as king, was sur- 
rounded by his courtiers and addressing 
them as the handkerchief fell at his feet, 
not losing one particle of his kingly 
dignity, he turned to one of the gentle- 
men and said, ‘‘ Before we proceed, pick 
up, eur szster’s handkerchief.’’"\") He 
neither compromised the character he 
was enacting, nor that of a gentleman. 
Though a proud Tudor, and the Queen 
of England, she was delighted at the 
complete embodiment, the calm _pres- 
ence of mind, and perfect realization of 
the character he was sustaining which he 
exhibited on her strategem to throw him 
off his guard. 

Ben Jonson was a poet, and an extra- 
ordinary wit of the day, and when he 
saw Garrick perform Shylock, he ex- 
claimed— 

This is the Jew that Shakspeare drew. 


Those few words are an epitome of just 
and appreciative criticism, both to the 
author and to the actor, and have stood 
as a decided aphorism ever since. Shak- 
speare lived in a coarse, dark age, but 
Shakspeare and Elizabeth were lights in 
the world then, and ever since. ‘Their 
names are among the immortals, 


Not for an age, but for all time 
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CLEANTHES: HIS HYMN TO 
JUPITOR. 


BY WM. GILL MILis, 


This eminent man was born at Assus, 
Asia Minor, and lived from 330 to 240 
years before the Christian era. He was 
a disciple of Zeno, the founder of the 
stoic philosophy, and succeeded him as 
leader of that school. His successor, 
Chrysippus, was the third person in that 
trinity, by whom the stoic philosophy 
was developed. ‘The stoics made a noble 
stand for virtue and the philosophy of 
common sense. Cleanthes flourished in 
the splendid age of the Ptolemys, a 
period of Alexandrine learning, phil- 
ology, criticism and poetry. The age of 
Plato and Aristotle had passed, and Epi- 
cureanism and skepticism were predomi- 
nant. He improved the cruder notions 
of Zeno, and was held in the highest 
esteem by the Athenians. He wrote 
many philosophical works, but a few 
fragments only remain that show his 
great ability and nobleness of character. 
One hymn, however, has been preserved, 
almost entire as from his pen, which is 
considered by eminent scholars and 
critics as one of the noblest religious 
addresses ever penned by man. Bishop 
Lowth, in his lectures on the sacred 
poetry of the Hebrews, says: ‘It is a 
most noble monument of ancient wisdom, 
and replete with truths not less solid than 
magnificent. For the sentiments of 
the philosopher concerning the divine 
power; concerning the harmony of 
nature and the supreme laws; concern- 
ing the folly and unhappiness of wicked 
men, who are unceasingly subject to the 
pain and perturbation of a troubled 
spirit, and above all, the ardent suppli- 
cation for the divine assistance in order 
to celebrate the praises of the omnipo- 
tent Deity in a suitable manner, and ina 
perpetual strain of praise and adoration 
—all these breathe so true and unaffected 
a spirit of piety, that they seem in some 
measure to approach the excellency of 
the sacred poetry.’’ 
a fine eulogium on this hymn, and F. W. 
Newman, in Kitto’s Bible Dictionary, 
heartily coincides with him. He says, 
“It is by far the noblest religious ad- 
dress in all antiquity. Cleanthes, whilst 
elevating Jupiter to a position which 


Doddridge writes | 


may satisfy a strict monotheist, ascribes 
to him the purest moral character, as 
being the cause of everything except sin, 
and concludes by fervent prayers for the 
divine teaching to scatter all darkness 
from the soul, and enable it to attain 
divine wisdom.”’ : 
This Hymn to Jupiter is the more in- 
teresting, ag having been quoted by Paul 
at the Areopagus at Athens. It 1s true 
that several Greek poets have written the 
same sentiment, among whom are Aratus, 
Cleanthes, Pindar, and in the golden 
verses ascribed to Pythagoras by one of 
his disciples. Hesiod and Lucretius ex- 
pressed the same idea with slight vari- 
ations, but with a pagan or pantheistic 
application. Aratus, a native ot Cilicia, 
the country of Paul, in his poem, en- 
titled ‘‘ Phenomena,”’ written 250 B. C., 
uses the exact words that the Apostle 
quoted. I give and versify them thus: 


From Jove we sprang, of whom we mortals ne'er 
Should cease to sing. The public thoroughfare, 
And councils of all men are full of Jove; 

The sea and shore and all that in them move 

Are full of Him. From Jove comes everything 
That we enjoy, for we are His offspring. 


Cleanthes in his hymn says, ‘* We are 
Thy offspring.’’ Pindar says, ‘‘ God 
and men are of the same race’’ (or 


family). The golden verses of Pytha- 
goras say, ‘‘The descent of man is 
divine.” These all express the same 


sentiment, but this hymn of Cleanthus 
is a continuous address to Deity, while 
the words of the others are incidental to 
the subjects. 

The earliest form of sacred literature 
is found in the religious hymns of all 
religions. The hymns and psalms of 
the Bible stand out as sublime and re- 
markable. ‘The Hebrew muse rises to 
the highest degree of sublimity in the 
representation of God, as coming to 
judge the world. No other religion 
whatever, and no prophetic history is 
provided with a store of imagery so 
striking, so magnificent, so capable of 
embellishing a scene the most sublime 
that imagination can comprehend, as 
that written in the fiftieth psalm. Outside 
the of Bible, perhaps the earliest form 
of sacred literature is seen in the hymns 
of the Veda. Then come the Homeric 
hymns. After this, the hymns and odes 
to the Gods by the more modern poets 
of Greece and Rome. In Horace can 
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be read odes to nearly all the Gods of 
the Pantheon. Catyllus, Virgil, Ovid, 
Tibullus and Propertius have written 
their adorations of praise to numerous 
divinities. But the mythology of the 


‘polytheistic religions represents the gods 
more as depraved men, than as holy, all- 


wise, self-existent, almighty. All. the 
Homeric hymns display this, in some of 
which are even celebrated the impure 
amours of gods and godesses.’ Louth 
says, and truly, ‘‘ The Greek hymns were 
based on mythological narratives, and 
those concerning things which merited 
neither admiration nor praise.’’ This 
is correct of all the classic Latin hymns. 
The hymns of the Veda are addressed to 
the god of day, Indra; to the god of 
storms, Maruts; to the god of fire, 
Agni, and to other gods, as personifica- 
tions of the many mighty agents of 
nature. Such is hymnology outside the 
Jewish and Christian Bible. 

In this whole range of literature 
among what is called pagan religions, 
ancient’ and popular, there is but one 
hymn that can be found presenting true 
and sublime views of thé One God, 
Creator, Preserver and Governor of all 
things. This one hymn is the hymn 
addressed to Jove by the stoic phil- 
osopher, Cleanthes. Stoicism has been 
charged with pantheism; but, whatever 
may have been the opinions of the later 
school of stoics, it is very evident, that 
Zeno, Cleanthes and Chrysippus, origin- 
ators and leaders, were pure believers in 
One only, true God. This noble and 
grand old hymn tells the glorious con- 
ceptions they had of Deity, conceptions 
not equalled by several of the writers of 
the Bible, and surpassed by none. It 
shows his view of God wasall-pervading, 
fiery intelligence, originating all things 
from himself, organizing and ruling them 
by a universal law. ‘That law men can 
understand and obey; which if they will 
do, they will live. They can reject and 
disobey, which if they do, they will 
perish. Yet if by perverseness of man 
moral disorder exists, yet God will over- 
rule for good, and out of evil will ulti- 
mately bring a sweeter harmony, and 
higher good. In the stoical light, Law 
and Reason are idioms called God, as 
Christians say God is love, and Eternal 
Mind. 

I give the following translation and 


version in rhyme, and have endeavored 
to present the very thoughts, feelings, 
aspirations and views of Cleanthes. In 
most of cases I give the very and only 
English words equivalent to those of his 
in Greek. In giving it in rhyme I leave 
it to all critics and scholars if it is not 
in the very spirit, ideas and utterance of 
the original, being a close translation, 
neither too free nor meagre. This was 
i0 easy task, and yet in its fini h I con- 
ceive I have caught, retained and ex- 
pressed all in a_ peculiarly successful 
manner, which 1s a source of pleasure 
and joy to myself, compensating me for 
all my labor, patience and pains. 


CLEANTHES: 
HYMN TO JOVE. 


Greatest of Gods! by many names adored, 
Ruling all things, and Ever-ruling Lord! 

Zeus! All nature's origin and source, 
Governing by Law creation in its course, 

We mortals, Thee address in praise and prayer, 
As it is due, for we Thy offspring are, 

To whom, alone, of all that move or live, 

The power of imitative speech dost give; 

Hence will I praise Thee ever, and make known 
Thy power and glory through alt nature shown. 

The sparkling heavens that round our planet roll 
Obey Thy will, submit to Thy control ; 

Whither Thou leadest following the way, 

And freely the eternal Law obey. 

Thou holdest in Thy mighty hand at ease,— 
As minister of power to work ‘Thy purposes— 
The deathless thunderbolt, two-edged, a flame, 
Whose flashing roar appal great nature's frame ; 
Thou guid’st the common Reason that does all 
Things permeate, passing through great and small, 
Filling the radiant orbs that whirl afar, 

From sun and moon and every midnight star 
To the minutest particle that is, 

Making It King of all existencies. 

Without Thee naught is done, Oh Deity, 
From the ethreal pole to earth’s deep sea,— 
Save the great evils wrought and seen and heard 

3y sinful, senseless, wicked men preferred, 

But order, out of chaos, Thou canst make, 

Beauty from grossness, chord from discord wake ; 
So from variety bring unity, 

That even out of evil good shall be: 

Thus, throughout nature, one great Law is known. 
Which but the wicked disobey alone, 

Deceived are they for happiness who pine 
That will nor see, nor hear the law divine, 
Which, if obeyed, would truly lead to life ; 

But each his own way joins the hapless strife, 
Some strive, in battle, glory to attain; 
Others, inglorious lost, are seeking gain; 
Others to sensual joys and pleasure trend, 
While seeking life in hasting ruin end. 

But Zeus! All-bestower Cause and Force 
Of clouds, Ruler of thunder in its course! 

Do thou guard men from error’s sad control ; 
Dispel the clouds that gather round the soul, 
And let us follow, to eternal gain, 
The laws all-governing Thy righteous reign. 
That we be honored we will honor Thee, 
Hymning Thy love and deeds harmoniously, 
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As mortals should to make them truly great.— —e 
For, nor for gods nor men in their estate, 

Can ought be nobler than, adoring, raise 

‘Their voices in perpetual songs of praise 

Of the eternal Law and Reason found, 

Common to all, the universe around! 


Salt Lake City, June, 1883. 


CLEANTHES’ Hymn.—In our last issue 
we yave translation of several odes of 
Anacreon, the Greek Lyrist, by our old 
and -well known townsman, Wm. Gill 
Mills. The translation and versification 
are pronounced by our best critics and 
scholars as exceedingly good. The Sa/¢ 
Lake Tribune, in noticing our Magazine 
at the time, said, ‘‘some of the transla- 
tions are very fine.”” The subjects were, 
of course, characteristic of Anacreon— 
on love, and wine, and the enjoyment of 
life. The poems are models of delicate 
grace, simplicity and ease, and are ren- 
dered so, by Mr. Mills, as exquisitely as 
they flow in the original. In this num- 
ber we give Mr. Mills’ translation in 
English rhyme of . Cleanthes’ great 
‘“‘Hymn to God,’’—of different style 
and worth. ‘This was a difficult task, 
but our poet has succeeded admirably, 
preserving the entire thought and senti- 
ments of the Greek author, and even the 
true equivalents of the Greek words as 
uttered according the poet’s theology, 
without expletive or change. Very few 
translations of this poem have ever been 
written, and none, we venture to say, so 
faithful to the text. Mr. Mills feels pleased 
at the success ofhis study, and considers 
ita triumph. Well he may, we think; 
and it proves him a master in the poetic 
art, and a poet himself of versatile abil- 
ity and of ahigh order. We give it as 
a rare treat to scholar, poet, thinker, and 
intelligent reader,”’ 


AN ENGLIsH Opinion.—We make the 
following extract fromm a letter to a dis- 
tinguished literary lady of this city as 
showing what an English gentleman of 
culture thinks of our Magazine: 


‘‘You wish me to give my opinion of 
TULLIDGE’S MaGazine. Upon your rep- 
resentation I asked you to register me a 
subscriber from the beginning, and I have 
all that are published—seven parts. I 


consented, relying upon your good judg- 
ment, and I have not repented doing so, 
but receive each number with increased 
pleasure and admiration. So pleased am 
I with it that I have had the first four | 
parts bound in one volume and lettered, 
‘History of Salt Lake,’ for that is my 
idea of its proper title. It is essentially 
a history of the Territory—its rise and 
marvelous progress, and a splendid his- 
tory, too, of the noble men who worked 
and toiled with hand, head, and heart, 
to bring about such a wonderful change. 
It is a history that all residents there 
should be proud of, and encourage in 
every possible way. Every year will in- 
crease its value—yes, when the men im- 
mortalized in it have passed away—but 
never to be forgotten. Of course it is 


_very local, necessarily so, for the object 


it has in view is to make known the won- 
ders done over there in the space of com- 
paratively only a few years. It unmistak- 
ably proves what your people are, the 
stuff they are made of, and, above all, it 
shows their faith, from the beginning, 
has been their sheet-anchor. 

‘‘As aspecimen of what the MaGAzINE 
is, I find in comparson with the English 
Magazines, it stands second to none. 
They are all prices, from 6d. to 5s., but, 
with one or two exceptions, they are not 
got up with the care that TULLIDGE’s Is. 
The plates are unsurpassed (few of our 
magazines have even a wood-cut) by any 
I have seen here, except in works of art, 
which are very expensive. A friend, to 
whom I lent a number, remarked to me; 
‘I never saw such portraits; why they 
seem to look at you as if they were going 
to speak to you !’—an excellent critique, 
I thought, and atrue one. Of course I 
must look at this Magazine from an Eng- 
lish point of view, and I marvel how it 
can be done for the money, except I 
presume that the writers are not so costly 
as here. Our magazines are crammed 
with advertisements, bringing in large 
sums, but TULLIDGE’s is very sparse of 
them, evidencing that his is all outlay 
and little coming in except the price of 
the book, the sale of which should be 
enormous to make it pay. 

‘‘T heartily wish TuLLipGe’s the suc 
cess it merits. The people should adver- 
tise largely in it, and the sale should be 
universal, especially throughout all your 
people.’’ 
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TERESE, THE HEBREW MAIDEN. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


CHARTER XLII. 


LOVE TRIUMPHS OVER RELIGIOUS SCRUPLES. 


We ‘left Judah Nathans pursuing his | 


own method—twisting himself to unravel 
his tangled skein. He had agreed with 
Sir Richard Courtney that it was useless 
to speculate on what might have heen ; 
but that was because Courtney was not 
prepared to make the rapid transition 
with himself into the new intentions 


which he had formed for the future to | 


bring about the union between Sir Wal- 
ter Templar and his niece. He had, 
moreover, to transform his uncle Isaac’s 
mind, which he foresaw would be done 
more by the conflicting affections of the 
old man for his grandchild than by any 
universalian philosophy, Nevertheless, 
Judah deemed the case a very difficult 
one, until he learned by the arrival of 
his uncle in London of the flight of 
Terese from Rome. This much modified 
affairs, for he found the old man in his 
concern for his grandchild, some days 
disposed to consent to the union with 
our hero; but on the next day, in a state 
of repentance, as though in thus con- 
senting, he betrayed his religion and 
Circumstances were therefore not 
ripe for Judah Nathans to communicate 
to Walter Templar the joyful news that 
the embargo against the union on their 
side, had been removed. Moreover, he 
rightly judged that the conflict of Isaac 
Ben Ammon’s affections would conquer 
his religious scruples. 


One day, Judah Nathans, with a letter 
from Terese, entered his uncle’s private 
room in the house once occupied by 
Reuben Nathans, the money-lender. It 
was the room where the old miser used 
to commune with his gold; and here 
Isaac Ben Ammon was now in the habit 
of communing with his sorrows. Judah 
found his uncle as usual bemoaiing the 
absence of his grandchild. Thestricken 
old man was, in his imagination, in rest- 
less search for her. Awakened from his 
fitful dreams, he eagerly arose to meet 

18 


that Rachel’s child 


his nephew with questions mingled with 
querulous moanings. 


‘‘Have you found her, good Judah? 
Oh where is my grandchild? I can- 
not endure this suspense. Alas! alas! 
I fear she is dead. Oh Benjamin my 
son, I have lost you again in losing her. 
Have you heard aught concerning her? 
I will myself search for my grandchild. 
She shall marry the Christian. Father 
Abraham pardon me for saying so; but 
I cannot live without my grandchild. 
Ha! what have you there? A letter? 
Tis from Rachel. Give it me, Judah. 
The hope of Israel then has not departed. 
The God of Jacob be praised !”’ 


‘‘Remember, uncle, your promise 
at shali marry the 
Christian noble.”’ 

‘Alas! alas! Judah, I am_ sorely 
tried!’’ answered the venerable Hebrew. 


The epistle of his grandchild was 
very affectionate, but much in the tenor 
of the one she addressed to him on her 
flight from Rome. *She told him that 
she was in Paris with her master, Spon- 
tini, and following her profession. She 
spoke of the comfort which she had ex- 
perienced in her determination to devote 
her life to art; and how distracted she 
should be by any other design. Ten- 
derly, yearningly, yet resolutely, the 
maiden plead with her grandfather to be 
reconciled to the course which she had 
marked out for herself in life, now 
Walter Templar was gone from her hope, 
and she said that, as soon as her grand- 
father was reconciled to resign his inten- 
tions of marrying her to one of the 
Hebrew faith, she would return to his 
arms and home. In such a case, she 
would be by his side to minister to him as 
long as life was granted him; but, if he 
still persisted to force the marriage upon 
her, she could never see him more. She 
had sacrificed herself to satisfy the con- 
science of her Hebrew race in not 
marrying the Christain; but she would 
never in the present or the great here- 
after, be other than the wife of Walter 
Templar. 
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‘‘Judah,’’ observed the old man when 
he had read the letter, ‘‘ we will visit Sir 
Richard Courtney and his family; if 
they consent to the marriage between 
my grandchild and Sir Walter, we will 
not withhold ours. But if they consent 


not, then is the will of heaven against , 


the union.”’ 

‘< Your philosophy is not sound, Uncle 
Isaac. We create divisions aud call 
them heaven’s making. We resolve to 
call it heaven’s will. But what has 
heaven to do in willing the unhappiness 
of my sister’s child? Divines would 
call me infidel, and such I am un- 
doubtedly to ¢hecr conceptions of the 
mood of God. To me, their deity 1s 
monster. No God is he to me, who 
plays the devil best. Indeed, I know 
not why he made a devil at all to work 
out his own ill intentions, for his own 
they must be: they are not mine; for 
evil, though it suits my mood to deem 
myself, I have no intentions of harm or 
unhappiness to any of human kifd. If 
the adder but gets out of my path I will 
not tread on even him, though he is a 
malicious reptile, but if he would bite 
my foot, then will I crush him without 
compunction; yet with a shudder of 
disgust, that necessity compels me to 
so foul a deed as to soil my heel by 
crushing any life to dung the earth with. 
Why, what does Heaven want to set 
devils at us for, and to busy itself by 
crossing us ever when our happiness is 
near? ’? 

‘*Vet think you not, Judah, that God 
permitted the serpent to tempt our first 
parents, as Moses, our great lawgiver, has 
recorded ?”’ 

‘Why should not the good permit 
the evil? It created it not, and has 
naught to do with it. But Moses was 
our Hebrew AZsop. He wrote wondrous 
fables. Is a devil necessary for my 
good?—then have I enough of him in 
myself without any  super-addition. 
Wherefore should good or God be infin- 
itely malicious? It he sets an Infinite 
Malice to prey on poor humanity, then 
is He himself the Infinite Malice—not 
good—not love. He would be more 
evil than I—who rank myself as evil— 
for my own conceptions of good are above 
myself; yet have I ever held that malice 
in life is a mean vice; and when I hurt 
it is not because hurting gives me pleas- 
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ure, but from my own or others’ neces- 
sities. | But what necessicy is there that 
God should design hurt, for surely He 
finds not the necessity for hurting. His 
nature, so says the highest philosophy, 
is to bless; therefore, His necessities are 
all on the side of blessings. He wills 
the happiness of all, therefore He wills 
the happiness of my _ sister’s child. 
Now, I do also will her happiness, and 
therefore will her marriage with Sir 
Walter Templar.”’ 

‘*But our ancient faith, Judah; that 
must be maintained.’’ - 

‘¢Wherefore maintain it, uncle, be- 
causg it is an ancient faith? If it be the 
highest wisdom and the highest truth, 
by ail means, uncle Isaac, let it be main- 
tained ; not because Moses gave it four 
thousand years ago, but because it reaches 
up to Moses as hestandsto-day. Uncle, 
I have read a hundred sages, and have 
sought the truth in the heights and 
in the depths: the length and the 
breadths; in the good and in the evil, 
and I have always found that this thing 
called ancient faith is the lowest, not the 
highest form of truth. Why, I would 
not be to-day so low, so cruel, nor so 
crude a thing as Abraham’s God; nor 
would I have a lawgiver so barbaric as 
our Moses. He and his faith are too 
ancient. Now, I am no Christian, uncle 
Isaac, for, in spite of my infidelity, I am 
Hebrew in my instincts; yet the maz 
Christ elevates me more than the man 
Moses. His divine nature, excepting as 
we are all divine, every atom, every atri-: 
bute, good or evil—his being the son of 
God, as Christian orthodox makes him} 
is, to me, folly; yet would I take this 
Jesus as the standard for mankind, rather 
than our Moses. Jesus is not so ancient; 
and his modern views suit me_ better; 
and his philosophy-of love and Catholi- 
city harmonizes with the better and the 
higher state of man. Moses was lawgiver 
but to Israel,—this Jesus to a world. He 
pleases my intellect because he is the 
Gentiles’ God, for the Gentiles make a 
world, we the Hebrews but an atom of 
that world. I say, let the Jew and Gen- 
tile mate, for in that mating, mankind is 
made more universalian in their forms 
and spirit; and, therefore, more modern 
—not more ancient. Out upon this 
ancient faith! I would have the faith of 
the future—not the faith of the past—for 
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the one is barbaric, the other enlightened. 
Why go back to our father Abraham, and 
Moses our great lawgiver? They were 
great, and, in their time, the foremost of 
the world; but now they represent our 
semi savages. Plato and Christ were two 
thousand years ahead of them, because 
they were two thousand years /ess ancient, 
with natures and characters equally great, 
Uncle Isaac, never trouble about main- 
taining our ancient faith, but marry your 
grandaughter to the Christian.” 

‘Judah, thou art wise in thy intellec- 
tual views, but perverted in thy religious 
faith; yet thou wilt agree with me that 
Israel must not die out of the world.”’ 

“Vet, Uncle Isaac, if Terese wed no 
Sir Walter Templar,’ your Israel will die 
out of the world. She will marry not and 
be. childless, and your race in her will 
become extinct.’’ 

‘© Alas! Judab, thou sayest truly. But 
I would he were a Hebrew.”’ 

‘“<T love my neice, and would have 
her happy, and therefore am I satisfied 
that Walter Templar is a man; were she 
naught to me, T should not care if he 
were a Hebrew.’ 

‘“*My son, 
chosen people.”’ 

‘¢So I suppose, Uncle Isaac, all man- 
kind are chosen to reach the better state 
of the world, for I see the Gentiles fast 
traveling towards that better state. They 
are wiser, better and more tolerant than 
were’ Israel of old, so they are chosen 
too and for a better work. Our fore- 
fathers were but-savage fanatics, intoler- 
ant and narrow minded, who looked 
upon all the human race besides them- 
selves as dogs. If to be all this, fitted 
them to be a chosen people they were 
fitted and were doubtless chosen.” 

‘¢The Hebrews were the favored of 
God. Thou wilt own, Judah, at least 
thou wilt own that they were His favored 
and peculiar people.”’ 

‘«So I suppose all men are favored 
who deserve His favor. As for peculiar- 
flavored grace, I cannot say I like the 
smell of it. So, Uncle Isaac, be less pe- 
culiar, and marry my neice to the Chris- 
tian noble.”’ 

ace would, Judah, that thou wert less 
a skeptic.” 

««And I that my neice were Sir Wal- 
ter Templar’s wife. But let her die a 
maiden, since you wili it so.”’ 


the Hebrews were the 


| heaven’s; 
| not be Sir Walter Templar’s wife? 


‘“Nay, nay, Judah, I will it not.’’ 
‘“And childless, since our religion 
makes her childless. ’Tis the will of 
heaven.’’ ; 
“¢ Nay, Judah, nay.”’ 
‘It is not my will, nor yours, 
wherefore then should 


nor 
she 
For, 
if she is not that, the other follows.’’ 
* Well, well, nephew, I have decided. 
She OR. be the Christian’s wife; but I 


| would to God that he were the poorest 


Israelite in all the world, rather than a 
Gentile. - Yet, Judah, I confess he is a 
nobleman more than in title.’’ 

‘¢ Your intention, then, is to visit Sir 
Richard Courtney’s family, Uncle Isaac?” 

** Such is my intention.’’ 

‘“And then the union between Ra- 
chel’s child and Walter Templar? This 
must be unalterable or I move not in the 
affair. That which I undertake sha// be 
accomplished, if within my power, or I 
undertake not. Say, is it unalterable? ’”’ 

** Alas, Judah, ‘my grandchild must 
marry the Christian ; but I would it were 
not so. Be satisfied, it zs unalterable. ’’ 

‘*As my will.” concluded Judah, 
‘*when such a necessity encompasses me. 
To-morrow, Uncle Isaac, we start for 
Sir Richard Courtney’s.’”’ 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


TERESE’S GRANDFATHER AND ALICE 
COURTNEY. 


To the great joy of the Courtney fam- 
ily, Alice rapidly revived. She had a 
purpose to accomplish, and that was to 
bring about the union between Walter 
and Terese. In the beautiful fancies 
which had taken possession of her mind, 
she was playing the ministering angel 
even now. Her own union with Walter 
was to be but for the moment; that be- 
tween Walter and Terese was to come 
after she herself had passed into her 
proper sphere of spirit-bride. Walter 
daily tried to remove this fancy from ner 
mind, but he could not; it increased, 
and with it a certain impatience, as 
though she was restless to be in her own 
sphere. She seemed waiting for some- 
thing which she expected w ould cer tainly 
come. 

Walter and Alice were sitting alone on 
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the terrace in front of ‘Courtney House, 
when a carriage was heard driving up the 
avenue of the park. In a few moments 
a chariot, with four horses, and postil- 
tions, drew up near the door; Judah 
Nathans alighted, and then helped a 
venerable man, with a flowing white 
beard, also to alight. The former was 
in an instaut recognized by the two 
cousins, but when the old patriarch arose 
in his seat, Alice looked up into our 
hero’s face with a heavenly smile, and 
sald: 

‘“‘Dear Walter, fe is come. I have 
been waiting for him. It is Terese’s 
grandfather. ”’ 

Walter was too much agitated for a 
reply. He experienced a certain shock 
at the realization that Alice’s fancies 
were beginning to come to pass. 

‘¢Ts it then more than a vision of her 
fancy? Is Alice to be my spirit bride 
and Terese my bride of earth?”’ 

The thoughts were in his brain as 
quick as lightning. Alice gave to him 
another heavenly smile, for she read 
these thoughts with her spiritualized 
instincts; and then leaving her cousin, 
she hastened as fast as her delicate health 
‘would allow, to welcome to Courtney 
House the grandfather of Terese. 

There was great concern, almost con- 
sternation, in the family of Sir Richard 
Courtney, at the arrival of their unex- 
pected visitors—unexpected by all ex- 
cepting Alice, In the presence of his 
youngest daughter, Sir Richard sought 
to avoid all reference to the past, and 
hinted to his visitors that Sir Walter and 
hiniself would privately commune with 
them in the evening. So the afternoon 
passed off with some constraint on both 
sides, not much to the astonishment of 
Judah, who expected reserve in Court- 
ney. Alice, however, was particularly 
attentive to the grandfather, and treated 
him with much the same reverence as 
though he had been her own. Walter 
alone understood this, and still he was 
agitated by the thought. 

In the evening, the gentlemen with- 
drew for a private conference in Sir 
Richard’s library, excepting young De 
Lacy, who was left with the ladies. But 
previously, Alice took our hero aside 
and whispered: 

‘-Dear Walter, tell them all. 


The 
time has come. 


It will pain my father, 


but he must know it. Before the close 


of your interview I will come. I shall 
know the moment.”’ 
Walter Templar was awed. He could 


not remonstrance with her at such a 
time, knowing how fully possessed her 
mind was with her fascinating pro- 
gramme. Indeed, he was almost fearful 
to break in upon her theme with a 
thought disconsolate to it, lest it should 
agitate her. So he promised to obey, 
and left her with a look of tenderest 
concern, for he felt that her strange 


' dreams would be realized. 


As soon as the gentlemen were fairly 
together in the capacity of a council in 


| Sir Richard Courtney’s library, Isaac 


SS 
a 


Ben Ammon requested his nephew to lay 
before Sir Richard and Sir Walter the 
subject of their visit. This Judah did, 
in his clear, concise style, and the bar- 
onet and his nephew listened without a 
word, until he came to the flight of 
Terese, when Walter broke in, with 
anxious concern: 

** Terese fled? And six months ago? 
I pray you, Mr. Nathans, stop not for 
the connection of your narrative, but re- 
lieve my suspense at once: Is she 
found?” 

‘‘Yes, Sir Walter. Her grandfather 
received a letter from her the day before 
yesterday.”’ 

“Is she well?’”’ 

“(She as;well,”? 

Courtney then explained to his visitors 
that his family, after the last interview 
with Mr. Nathans, had deemed a union 
between Terese and Walter impossible; 
he then dwelt upon the months of deep 
grief of Walter which succeeded, and 
his retirement from almost all association 
with his family; and then, though he 
confessed that it was a delicate subject, 
he frankly related the case of his daughter 
Alice; that the father’s heart had plead 
with Walter for his darling child’s life, 
and hope had not been denied. 

‘‘Alas, alas!!’’. lamented Isaac Ben 
Ammon. ‘‘ You have saved your daugh- 
ter’s life, but I have blighted the earthly 
happiness of my grandchild. Judah, the 
hope of Israel has departed forever now. 
Let us go. Our business is ended. We 
will start to London this very night, and 
then to Paris.”’ 

‘*Not so, uncle Isaac.’’ 

‘In vain you remonstrate, Judah. 
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Let my eyes rest upon my grandchild 
again, my ears catch her words of forgive- 
ness, and then I will sleep with my 
fathers, for the hope of Israel has indeed 
departed now.”’ 

Isaac Ben Ammon arose from his chair 
to carry into immediate execution his 
resolve. Walter followed, to beseech 
him to remain, with the intention of 
communicating the part which Alice had 
charged him with; Judah kept his seat, 
with a calm mind and a resolute will; 
while Sir Richard also kept his seat, 
in deep sympathy for the broken-hearted 
old man, but felt that any attempt at 
consolation from him would be like 
mocking the patriarch’s grief. Thus 
were suspended for a moment the per- 
sonages met in the library of Sir Richard 
Courtney. Alice Courtney opened the 
door of the library and stood upon the 
threshold contemplating the scene. To 
Walter Templar she seemed a spirit in- 
deed, for he knew the purpose of her 
coming, and her appearance at that mo- 
ment suggested to him that she was 
moved by mysterious inspirations. This, 
im fact, was the case. She had been 
strangely agitated for the last ten minutes, 
and then, led, perhaps, by some invisi- 
ble hand, she sought the gentlemen in 
the library to tell her strange story of 
coming events. For an instant she 
stood upon the threshold, and then, en- 
tering, she took the Hebrew patriarch by 
the hand, and with the single word, 
‘¢Grandfather!’’ she led him to his seat 
again. The maiden next took a foot- 
stool, and placing it near Isaac Ben 
Ammon, seated herself at his feet. The 
old man was awed, for she had taken the 
place as though she had been Terese her- 
self, and not Alice Courtney. Sir 
Richard was puzzled by his daughter’s 
conduct; Judah wondered, but in a 
moment took in the fact that Alice was 
not long for this world, and deemed her 
now acting under impulses of delirium. 
Walter alone fully realized the situation 
and the painful denowement to come. 

Alice then told her father all her fan- 
cies; how she had pledged herself to 
Walter to be his spirit-bride, designing 
Terese, after her death, to be his bride 
of earth; and she closed with a prayer 
to her father to grant her dying request, 

Sir Richard Courtney wept; Isaac Ben 
Ammon wept and laid his trembling 


hand on the maiden’s head; Walter 
buried his face and moaned in anguish 
of spirit ; Judah Nathans looked on with 
a strange intellectual concern, for he had 
another problem before him. At length 
Sir Richard Courtney burst forth in his 
great and sudden grief: 

‘*Oh child, my child; can this be so?” 

Alice left the side of Isaac Ben Am- 
mon, and approaching her father, threw 
her gentle arms around his neck and 
kissed him tenderly, wiping the tears 
from his eyes. 

‘* Papa, grieve not for me. Iam zat 
going to de. I am only going to the 
better world. Alice will be with you 
and Walter always. Iam not going to 


die, papa. Jesus Christ will}give me 
eternal life.’’ 
**Jesus was of Abraham!’’ mused 


Isaac Ben Ammon, more, however, as a 
thought than an observation, 

Sir Richard held his daughter to his 
heart for a moment, and then putting 
her gently a little away from him, gazed 
intently into her beautiful face, in which 
a spiritual light shined, to try to read a 
refutation to Alice’s fancies there. 

‘No, no, my darling,” he said; ‘it 
is not so, . You are not going to die!”’ 

‘‘No papa not ae. Only sleep a 
moment to wake above.’’ 

“©Oh, my daughter—my darling little 
one, is it then no painful dream ?”’ 

‘No dream, dear papa.” 

<oNitaeNathans asaldursineskteharas 
suddenly, ‘‘you are a man of strange 
knowledge. Answer me truly. Can 
any human help save my child?”’ 

‘‘T am less a sceptic than I was, Sir 
Richard. I think to-night there zs an 
immortality. Your gentle daughter has 
seen it looming in the distance. Yes, 
I am less a sceptic than I was.”’ 

Judah had made similar remarks when 
he discovered the picture of Terese, and 
at the same time his uncle Isaac. It 
was an indirect answer to Courtney’s 
question; but that was characteristic of 
the problem-solving Judah Nathans, and 
too well it conveyed to the agonized 
father’s mind the truth that Alice would 
soon be with the angels above. 

‘‘Papa,’’ observed Alice, ‘‘I must see 
my sister Terese before I go. I could 
not leave my earth-home happy unless I 
accomplished all to make Walter’s life 
like my own sunny land to which I. am 
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going. We must seek Terese, papa. Is 
she in England?”’ 

‘©No; in Paris, Alice.’’ 

‘We will seek her in Paris, then, for 
I cannot go to my spirit-land until my 
sister Terese is near my side.”’ 

The sorrowful ‘father could not find 
the desire in his heart to interfere with 
his daughter’s beautiful, generous de- 
signs. -Moreover, she gently, yet firmly 
declared that she could not be the bride 
of Walter unless all was fulfiled; and, 
as to be by right of holy marriage on 
earth his bride of heaven, was evidently 
a blissful thought to the maiden, Sir 
Richard allowed his daughter Alice to 
shape the future. He-felt that he should 
know no peace of mind after her death 
did he deny her now. As for Walter he 
spoke not.. Words from him would have 
been out of place; but he kissed his 
bride elect with more than earthly affec- 
tion, and smoothed tenderly her ala- 
baster brow. The rest of the family 
were unspeakably pained when all was 
communicated to them; but within a 
week, Sir Richard’s family, including 
young De Lacy, started from Courtney 
House with Isaac Ben Ammon and Judah 
Nathans, for Paris. 


(CIS UAUIEIERIR: SCI. 
THE BRIDAL WREATH. 


‘¢Sir Walter Templar, asI.live! On 
my honor asa soldier, Sir Walter, I am 
delighted to meet you in Paris.” 

‘*The Marquis Baglioni, if I mistake 
not,’? observed our hero, who had acci- 
dentally met the Itahan nobleman in the 
streets of Paris. 

‘* By the way, have you seen #ignor 
Spontini since your arrival?’’ asked 
Baglioni, after a few moments conversa- 
tion. 

‘“No, Marquis, but I am anxious to 
meet my illustrious raster.’’ 

““You have not yet then heard Rachel, 
the Jewess?”’ 

‘*And who is this Rachel, Marquis? 
I have heard of a lady by that name who 
is captivating Paris by her singing; but 
that is all I know of the lady.” 

“‘Delightful, Sir Walter—I have a 
surprise for you then. The lady is no 


other than your interesting companion 
of Italy.’’ 

“¢It zs Terese, then,’’ thought Walter. 
«« My surmise was right.”’ ; 

‘‘Here is the programme for this 
evening, Sir Walter. She sings in Spon- 
tini’s great opera, Za Vesta/a.. You will 
be at the Opera House, I presume, to- 


| night? 72 


The two gentlemen parted, and our 
hero hastened to communicate the intel- 


_ligence to his own family, and to the 


grandfather and uncle of Terese. 

Isaac Ben Ammon was in raptures, 
though he sought to subdue his trans- 
port. Sir Richard and the elder ones of, 
the family were very grave, for they 
realized that Alice’s dream was near ‘its 
fulfillment; but the dying maiden re- 
plied, with a sigh of relief, accompanied 
with her heavenly smile: 

‘The angels are coming; but I must 
hear Terese sing her divine songs first.”’ 

‘‘ Nay, my darling child,’’. gently rem- 
onstrated Sir Richard, ‘‘ you must not 
go to the opera to-night.’’ 

‘«Say not so, dear papa. 
night I may not be able. 
Terese sing once before 
come.”’ 

Sir Richard Courtney reluctantly 
granted his daughter’s request; for all 
his family by this time felt that Alice 
had not many weeks to live. She had 
visibly declined since they left England, 
and only the tenacity of her purpose 
bore her up to its accomplishment. 

That night the Courtney family were 
all at the opera-house to hear Terese 
sing ; or Rachel, the Jewess, as she was 
announced to the public. The box 
which they occupied was near the stage. 
Alice was sitting by the side of Walter, 
Isaac Ben Ammon by Sir Richard Court- 
ney, Frederick De Lacy, with the im- 
perial looking Eleanor, and Lady Tem- 
plar with Judah Nathans. 

The opera commenced. 


To-morrow 
I must hear 
the angels 


Terese sang 


‘divinely, as usual; but Walter Templar 


thought, with more tragic impressiveness 
than she did a year ago in Rome. 
When our hero saw her come upon the 
stage, his heart throbbed and his soul 
yearned towards her. He felt that 
Terese, by ber very presence, over- 
whelmed his nature, and all the passion 
of his being was again awakened. Had 
it not been for the spiritual fascination 
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of his cousin over him, and the peculiar | 
bond that was between them, he would | 


have fled from the audience in dismay, 
for all the voices of his heart, when he 
beheld her, cried clamorously for Te- 
-rese, 


then; division of races and antique cov- 


enants were confounded in the tumult | 


of his feelings. Terese and Walter 
were one everlasting. 


Perhaps Alice Courtney divined the 
thoughts and feelings of her elect, for | 


she whispered to him: 

‘* Walter, be comforted. 
your bride of heaven; there is your 
bride of earth. 
one.”’ 


Walter tenderly pressed the. hand of | 
gentle cousin, and the same awe which his | 


always possessed him when Alice spoke 
thus, brooded over him for the remainder 
of the evening, and, strange as it may 
seem, never did he love Alice as much 
as inthat hour when he beheld Terese 
for the first time after their parting in 
Rome. 

The performance of the evening was 
ended, the curtain dropped, and then a 
great shout from the audience brought 
the Hebrew Maiden before the curtain. 
As from heaven, a boquet fell at her 
feet. It was the first that greeted her. 
The hand of Alice Courtney had thrown 
the flowers. They were woven in the 
form of a bridal wreath, by the dying 
maiden’s own hand, and concealed by 
her for the occasion. Terese imme- 
diately picked up the wreath, and some- 
what surprised at it, cast her eyes to the 
box from whence it came, her face all 
bathed in blushes. Had she paused, 
instead of obeying her impulse she 
would have left the wreath at her feet, 
but she had picked it up almost before 
she was conscious of the fact, and then, 
realizing that she held a floral crown in 
her hand such as might adorn a bride 
on her marriage day, she, in startled 
surprise, cast her eyes upwards to the 
donor. The smile of Alice Courtney 
beamed upon her as from an angel in 
heaven, and then a long entranced gaze 
rested upon Walter Templar. She saw 
also the other personages in the box, 
though obscurely; took in the fact that 


He was almost terrified to find | 
how much she was still to him. The old — 
embargo, ‘‘The Jewess and the Christian | 
cannot mate,’ had no weight with him | 


Alice is but | 


We are not two, but | 


her grandfather and uncle were present ; 
felt that the eyes of Walter’s mother and 
uncle were bent upon her, and then, 
with a great gasp for breath, she fainted 
upon the stage, amid the shower of 
flowers that fell ‘around her from many 
hands. 

In a few minutes afterwards, the He- 
brew Maiden was in the arms of her 
grandfather in the green-room, while 
Spontini was before the curtain explain- 
ing to the excited audience the partial 
cause of his pupil’s' emotions, which they 
had taken as more serious. The people 
were satisfied and withdrew; but Spon- 
tini had not told them all, Farinelhi, 
who had led Terese out, alone, besides 
the maestro, knew that the lover, as well 
as the grandfather, was in the house; 
but even our heroine, as yet, understood 
not the full meaning of that bridal 
wreath of flowers. 


CHAPTER XE 


ALMOST HOME. 


Spiritual Alice Courtney was almost 
home. She was pillowed up in her bed, 
from which she never rose again in mor- 
tal life. She had sent for Terese with 
the request that she would bring the 
bridal wreath ot flowers which her hand 
had thrown. The family, who were 
gathered in the chamber of the dying 
maiden, awaited the coming of Terese. 

Footsteps were heard without; a shght 
agitation was manifested by those within ; 
but a feeling of solemnity pervaded every 
heart excepting that of Alice, which 
was filled with a divine peace. 

Terese entered the room, led by her 
venerable grandfather, and Judah Na- 
thans followed. 

eo Sister malencsemcome topme, sa Line 
Hebrew Maiden obeyed the call, and 
flew to the bedside of the dying maiden, 
and kneeling, she took ber hands and 
saluted them with kisses and tears, for she 
could not speak. 

«¢ Terese, kiss me as a sister; let me 
kiss you as Walter’s future bride.’’ 

““ My sister, O my sister!’’ returned 
our heroine, and the two brides elect 
kissed each other with more than mortal 
love. 

It was the presence of death, perhaps, 
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that brought these angels of earth to this 
state of perfect affection. But the very 
fact that such peculiar circumstances as 
those which encircled the two destined 
brides of Walter Templar, bringing 
them to the state of perfect love, with- 
out jealousy, shows that in heaven where 
love is perfect indeed, these two holy 
ones would not be less in harmony. 
They were in harmony now on earth. 

«Sister Terese, your grandfather has 
told you all?’”’ 

‘© Yes, sister Alice.’’ 

«And you consent, sister Terese?” 

«‘Oh my sister, my more than sister, 
would to God I could die in your stead ;”’ 
and the Hebrew Maiden threw her arms 
around the neck of Alice Courtney, but 
she answered not directly to the ques- 
tion. Alice, however, took it as a suffi- 
cient reply. 

«You must live to fill my place, sister 
Terese. God has willed it so. You, 
He has called to be Walter’s bride of 
earth for many a happy year; me, He 
has called to be Walter’s spirit-bride- 
I will watch over you both, and share in 
all your joys. There will be no jealousy 
enter my heart there to see you and dear 
Walter blessed. If Alice has not felt 
that baser passion on earth, she will not 
be tortured with it in our second Para- 
dise where all is love, I should never 
have allowed Walter to have plighted 
his troth to me, had I not known I was 
not long for earth. Sister, I loved him 
as you love him; I know that he 
loves you; I feel that he loves me also 
like unto you; and in loving him there 
was joy in the thought of being united 
to him before I departed for my spirit 
home. But I would not have parted him 
from you; sol designed in my union, 
and through my death, as we of earth 
call it, to overcome these errors of re- 
ligion, which have perverted the con- 
science of your good grandfathet, and 
my beloved papa.”’ 

“*My darling you have prevailed,”’ 
said Sir Richard Courtney. 

**The God of Abraham has made the 
child wise,’’ said Isaac Ben Ammon. 

‘‘The human heart is the divinest 
book of revelation,’’ added the infidel 
Judah Nathans. 

**Our families, Terese,’? resumed 
Alice, ‘‘ declared that the Christian and 
the Jewess could not wed, even though 


they loved as truly and righteously as you 
and Walter loved, and the stern con- 
scientiousness of your grandfather and 
my father, in maintaining the fidelity of 
their covenants of religion and division 
of races, parted for a time the twain 
whom God had joined together, and 
whose hearts were still one after the 
cruel divorce which they had wrought. 
Pardon me, papa for thus judging you.”’ 

«‘You are, my child, judging me in- 
deed, and giving to my darkened mind 
new light.”’ 

‘‘ Pardon me, good old man, for also 
judging you, who seem to me like one 
of the Patriarchs of your chosen race.”’ 

‘Maiden, thou art weighing me in 
the balances,’’ answered the Patriarch 
with humility. 

“At the first visit of your uncle Judah 
to my family, sister Terese,’’ resumed 
Alice, still addressing our heroine, ‘I 
knew not the secret of my own heart. 
Indeed it had none then, yet I wept and 
wickedly thought that I should not have 
been as noble as my sister Eleanor, in 
resigning Walter, and then when the 
stern fiat “came that the Christain and 
the Jewess must not mate, I wept at this. 
I saw my cousin Walter stricken down, 
and his life threatened with the blight 
of a great sorrow. Then I tried to 
comfort him, but he wouid not be com- 
forted. Daily I shared his solitude, and 
my presence alone was endurable to him. 
This pleased me, but I was careful not to 
let my presence disturb his sorrow. I 
grew to love him, sister Terese; but 
with that love came the realization that, 
like my angel mother who is waiting for 
me above, my mortal days were ordained 
to be but few. My noble Walter towered 
above me like a God by my side, in his 
grand sorrow, and I felt that he was long 
for earth. Almost an idolatry for him 
possessed me; but no jealousy for you, 
for it was then that I thought most of 
you. It was at that time that there grew 
up in my mind the fancy that you were 
destined to be his bride of earth—I his 
bride of heaven. Instead of feeling as 
your rival, I became as one with you in 
my dream. It was still these twain 
whom God had joined together, but I 
became identified in your oneness, and I 
saw myself as a spirit hovering above 
you both. Then came the accident, 
when I was thrown from my horse, 
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which brought me nearer home. My 
former fancies now altogether possessed 
me, and I resolved to imitate the noble- 
ness of my sister Eleanor.’’ 

‘‘My beloved Alice, you have’ more 
than imitated her,’’ said Courtney’s 
eldest daughter, 

‘**Resolving to bring you and Walter 
together again,’’ continued the dying 
maiden, ‘I consented to become his 
spirit bride, for in doing so I believed 
that I should convert my father to a 
higher wisdom, for I knew that he could 
not withhold from his dying child; and 
then my union with Walter seemed to 
give me the right to live for him and you 
on earth, and afterwards above. As I 
rose towards my spirit home, I saw the 
love and unity of heaven, and Jesus was 
revealed to me in his own divine nature. 
Oh, papa, I knew then how wrong you 
and ‘Terese’s grandfather had _ been. 
There is no division of races where He 
Gwells; no discords of creeds disturb 
the harmony of those who have put on 
Christ in heaven. When He reigns on 
earth the Christian and the Jew will mate 
in love; and all mankind be as God’s 
children.”’ 

‘*Angel Alice, you have converted 
your father to a Christian religion,’’ said 
Sir Richard to his daughter, feeling then 
as one of those little children. 

‘* Maiden, the Nazarine is beautified 
to Isaac Ben Ammon, in thee,’’ said 
Terese’s grandfather. 

‘¢Philosopher, bow thy head to this 
angelic teacher. I have solved the 
problem at last. /uzth is the highest 
wisdom.’* 

Thus spoke Judah, the infidel. 

‘*And now, sister Terese, leave me, 
for the angels are coming soon. Leave 
with me that bridal crown of flowers. 
Their presence will consecrate it to-night. 
You shall give me to Walter to-morrow, 
as his bride of earth, for a moment, and 
I will betroth you by my bridal gift of 
flowers, and then the angels will come.”’ 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
GONE JUST ABOVE HIM. 


It was on the foilowing day and near 
the hour of sun-set. A bridal group 
were gathered in the chamber of Alice 
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Courtney. The ceremony of marriage 
was about to be performed—the linking 
of hands, typical of the union of souls. 
In this case, it was touchingly suggestive 
of the glorious conception of marriage 
for eternity, for the spirit of the bride 
was waiting to soar above. There was 
also foreshadowed that blending of earth 
and heaven, to which the highest inspir- 
ations of the human race mount up as 
oa the wings of a present immortality. 
Even should earth never reach _ its 
state of spirit-blending, that- throbbing 
immortality within us, will ever be 
yearning after that blessed consumma- 
tion. Linked with the spirits just above 
us is the conception which is always 
coming towards us, and our subtler being 
senses that linking when we are in the 
very night of spiritual darkness, 

‘Could there be but light on this— 
oh could there be but lght, how near 
should we find ourselves to those above 
—Jjust above—just above !”’ 

Thus thought Alice Courtney; Church 
of England divines had not taught her 
this, orthodoxy had obscured her vision 
as it has that of the whole world, but 
she was now so near her spirit-home that 
she began to see its light. 

‘‘Death is a great blessing, not a 
curse,’’ mused the infidel Judah Nathans. 
«« Adam gave us everlasting ght, when, 
by death, he gave us spiritual immor- 
tality, ¢f there be such a hereafter state. 
He took us out of a mummied mortality, 
to which it matters not if no resurrec- 
tion brings us back.”’ 

Alice Courtney was just rising into 
that state of higher hfe to which death 


exalts us, but before departing, a priest 


of the English Protestant Church, was 
present ready to link her in marriage 
with the beloved one of earth. She 
wore upon her spiritual brow the wreath 
of flowers which she had thrown to 
Terese. They were almost withered, 
but still she wore them, for their lan- 
guage pleased the fancies of her mind. 
The Hebrew Maiden was by her side, 
dressed in white, to give to Walter his 
bride of heaven. Isaac Ben Ammon was 
there, gazing upon the dying maiden, 
appearing in the scene like one of the 
ancients, waiting to bear a spirit above ; 
Sir Richard Courtney was there; his 
sister was there; Eleanor and young De 
Lacy, her lover, were there; imagination 
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family had already begun to prepare to 
carry out the intentions of Alice in the 
consummation of the union between 
Walter Templar and Terese Ben Ammon. 
Moreover, Courtney and his sister were 
desirous to accomplish the union be- 
tween Eleanor and Frederick De Lacy. 
There was, too, the redemption of the 
De Lacy estates close in the prospective, 
and Sir Richard and Lady Templar were 
now overjoyed to see their hopes of 
twenty years so near fulfillment. There 
were, therefore, so many reasons tor the 
immediate marriage of Eleanor with 
Frederick De Lacy and Walter with Te- 
rese, that six weeks from the date of our 
present chapter the grand wedding was 
arranged to take place. 

Judah Nathans, thesceptic and man of 
evil—for, with his strange perversion of 
mind, he still persisted in thus classify- 
ing himself—he had resolved to clear the 
mortgage from the De Lacy estates that 
his niece might present the cancelled 
bond to her husband on her wedding 
day. Sir Herbert Blakely’s agent, Law- 
yer Wortley, had been duly notified by 
Judah, who had also written to his 
former master whom he had too well 
served. Indeed, Walter Templar had 
been for the last three weeks in London 
with Terese’s uncle and Lawyer Wortley 
to settle the De Lacy affairs. A singular 
circumstance connected with the matter 
was that Sir Herbert Blakely had ac- 
cepted the new situation, and had written 
to his lawyer, authorizing him to con- 
clude the business in his behalf on 
a certain date, providing he himself 
had not returned to England at that 
date. Hersaid “in his. letter “that, 
notwithstanding his great disappoint- 
ment and rage at first, he knew that 
what ‘‘Snap’”’ had resolved as a ne- 
cessity he would accomplish; and, 
therefore, there was left to himself no 
alternative but to bow to that necessity. 
He, however, was profuse in his’ re- 
proaches against his ancient mentor, 
whom, he observed, had betrayed both 
him and his father. So far, all this 
seemed genuine, and the day named by 
Sir Herbert was the date fixed upon for 
the redemption of the De Lacy estates, 
with or without the presence of Blakely. 
That date was one week before the mar- 
riage of Walter and Terese, which had 
been arranged accordingly. But had 


Judah Nathans known that Sir Herbert’s 
letter had been written in England, 
though sent to Italy to be posted, he 
would have understood that his former 
master was about to play some treach- 
erous part, and the dark sequel of our 
story would not have been now to come. 
The departing spirit of Alice Court- 
ney had foreseen the dark cloud in the 
future of Walter and Terese, before the 
bursting of the refulgent sun, The ful- 
fillment is near—it is now the ‘‘midnight 
before day.’’ This is so generally found 
true in our experience that tne fact has 
given rise to a familiar proverb: It does 
oftentimes seem the very fiends are at 
work most vigorously just at the point 
where our happiness is to be consum- 
mated. How often does the home- 
bound sailor get wrecked on his native 
shores. But then, this is all simple 
enough in its explanation. . It is because 
he is nearer the rocks of his native 
land, instead of far out in the deep 
ocean, where it is always safest to be in 
a treacherous storm. Sir Herbert Blakely 
and the De Lacy estates were Walter 
Templar’s rocks, and he was nearer upon 
them because he was nearer to his shore. 
This fact made his ‘‘ midnight before 
day.’’ Will any of the characters of our 
story be wrecked upon those rocks ? 


CHAPTER, XLVIII: 
THE SUPPLANTER AT WORK. 


There was a lone inn on the London 
road between Bath and Sherbourne, 
about twenty-five miles from Courtney 
House. Turning off about two miles 
below, a horseman journeying to Sir 
Richard’s mansion would find his shortest 
way through an unfrequented English 
forest, which was just the place for a 
dark deed. The Bath and Weymouth 
coaches were in the habit of stopping at 
that inn for their changes of horses, and 
the landlord had received instructions 


‘from Sir Richard Courtney to have 


ready on the toth of November, 1824, 
two of his best horses for gentlemen on 
their way from London. The keeper of 
that inn was Jacob Blakely, a plebeian 
first-cousin of ‘Sir Herbert Blakely, 
though the relationship in society had 
been somewhat ignored. 
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On the afternoon of the tenth of No- 
vember, two horsemen, muffled in cloaks, 
entered the coachyard of the ‘‘Dragon’s 
Head’’—the sign of the inn. They dis- 
mounted and entered. The landlord, 
who seemed to expect them, showed 
them into a little back parlor. One of 
the horsemen was an Italian, the other 
an Englishman. 

*‘Jacob,”’ observed the Englishman 
to.the landlord as he threw off his cloak 
and laid his pistols on the table, ‘Is all 
prepared ?’’ 

“Ves, Sir Herbert.’’ 

‘And the men whom I despatched 
herer:” 

‘¢Yes, Sir Herbert; and six more vil- 
lainous looking rascals I never saw.’’ 

“‘They better suit my purpose, then. 
Bid them here at once for their orders, 
for Sir Walter Templar and his compan- 
ion are not more than an hour’s ride 
from the inn. Is my carriage also ready, 
blinds down, chains fixed to bind our 
man,—for he will be like a lion caged ; 
—in short, is all ready ?’’ 

“*T have myself attended to every- 
thing, Sir Herbert.” 

‘‘Then show these villainous cut- 
throats in. They should cut his throat,’’ 
Blakely added to his companion, after 
the landlord had departed, ‘‘ but that I 
have a sweeter morsel of revenge in 
store.’’ 

‘My friend, the blood:-letting is the 
better way to rid yourself forever of 
your enemy,’’ observed the Italian. 

‘‘What, Orsini, do you not better 
understand revenge? Sir Walter Tem- 
plar shall rot in the dungeon of De Lacy 
castle. Will it not be better than sun- 
light to your eyes to see him in that 
dark dungeon with but a little flickering 
lamp to show him the misery of his 
years of captivity, for such it shall be to 


him. I swear it by the iron will of my 
father.”’ 
‘‘T confess your view is pleasant, 


Blakely. I would give much to: see 
him daily rage in that dungeon of your 
castle, for I have not forgotten the hum- 
bling Sir Walter Templar gave me be- 
fore my companions in Rome.’’ 

«¢ Aye, by the fiend, that castle shall be 
mine yet. I will strike the very name 
of De Lacy from it. I will be Templar’s 
jailor, though it should cost me the rest 
of my days to do him this service. But 


a 


he will rot ;—he will rot; two years at 
most, and his carcass will be food for 
the rats in his dungeon. But hist! here 
come our men. On with our masks, 
Orsini.”’ 

The six ruffians entered and crowded 
around the table, almost filling the room. 
The landlord placed a decanter of 
brandy on the table and left. 

‘**Well, my men, are you all ready,’ 
asked Sir Herbert Blakely, 

‘‘We are,’’ replied their leader. 

‘“Then let five of you away to the old 
lodge in the forest. Let the other be at 
the cross roads with the carriage. Two 
hours hence the work must be done. 
It will be then just about dark. I and 
my friend will follow our men. We will 
keep a little out of sight, until just be- 
fore they reach the old lodge, we will 
put spurs to our horses and in a moment 
be to your assistance. Come, drink but 
not too deeply, for remember you have 
no lamb to play with to-night.”’ 

‘« There is a purse—fifty guineas for 
each. To-morrow morning you shali 
have the like sum. Six months hence 
the dose shall be repeated, if you hold 
your tongues; if you don’t, they will 
bring you all to the gallows. Now, be 
off with you.”’ 

In another minute, Count Orsini and 
Sir Herbert were alone, when the 
Italian observed : 

“Tt is lucky that Farinelli is with Sir 
Walter Templar.”’ 

“Vou are right)’ Orsini, forall the 
suspicion of foul play will rest upon him. 
They are known to have been once 
rivals; and we will let the other be 
known that Farinelli attempted to assass- 
inate his rival in the old monastery at 
Rome.” 

“Ves, Blakely, the jealous Donna 
Clara must be brought in to reveal that 
part. I left her in a towering rage, 
last night, when I told her that Farinelli 
was about to leave London, to visit 
Terese at Courtney House; and when 
Sir Walter is missing, it will be easy to 
pursuade the prima donna that he put 
him out of the way to make the prize 
his own. I hate Farinelli as much for 
spoiling my game with Donna Clara 
Garcia, as I do Templar for defeating 
me in the duel.”’ 

‘Well, we shall have revenge on them 
both, Orsini, I have no cause against 
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the foster-brother, but I will profit by © 


the former advice of my old mentor. 
Ves, Snap was wise. Farinelli was 
chosen well by him to bear my part in 
his own, and if I can keep my connec- 
tion with this night’s work, and my 
presence in England hid from him, all 
will be as I would have it. Snap would 
not betray me and my dead father, but 
for the greater necessity as he calls it of 
the marriage of his niece. But Tem- 
plar out of the way, and that necessity 
will be gone; and the De Lacy estates 
still be mine”’ 

Soon afterwards, Sir Walter Templar 
and Farinelli galloped up to the door of 
the ‘‘ Dragon’s Head,’’ and lept from 
their foaming steeds. We need scarcely 
say that there was perfect good will 
between these two men who have played 
principal parts in our story. On Wal- 
ter’s side, he had ever regarded the 
foster-brother with friendly feeling, and 
his respect for him was not lessened by 
his over-jealous care for Terese. In 
fact, he also knew of his morbid love 
and the peculiar position which Isaac 
Ben Ammon had brought him into; 
but, as Farinelli was the first to with- 
draw from the proposed missalliance 
and return to his old relations of foster- 
brother, Terese and Walter treated him 
with the same consideration as before. 
There was one circumstance, however, 
that Farinelli had hid;.it was his at- 
tempt to kill our hero in the ruined 
monastery. Well would it have been for 
the foster-brother had he confessed all, 
for it would have helped to clear him 
from the suspicion of the dark deed 
which Sir Herbert Blakely had resolved 
to saddle upon him. 

Our hero and the foster-brother en- 
tered the lone inn together, having first 
committed their horses to the care of 
the hostler and ordered fresh ones to be 
ready in half an hour. They were both 
on their way to Courtney House, to 
which Farinelli had been invited to 
spend a few weeks with his foster-sister, 
before her marriage, and to stay till 
after the wedding. This was done out 
of tender regard for the young man and 
to reconcile him by generous treatment 
to the sacrifice which he had made of 
his own hopes to secure the happiness of 
nis foster-sister. 

In half an -hour, our hero and his 


companion refreshed by rest and gener- 
ous fare, were again in the coachyard of 
the Dragon’s Head. A moment after- 
wards, they were in their saddles, 
mounted on fresh steeds. 

‘©And now, Farinelli, for a twenty- 
five mile ride in the dark,’’ said Sir 
Walter. ‘‘I love a ride by night. Away, 
my friend.’’ 

‘¢T am with you, Sir Walter.” 

And away dashed the young men; 
but scarcely had they gone, when Sir 
Herbert and Count Orsini were standing 
by their own fleet steeds. 

‘¢Jacob, is your son George with the 
carriage ?”’ 

“‘ Ves, Sir Herbert.”’ 

“¢Can he be fully trusted, Jacob? for 
we must dispense with those ruffians 
when our man is secured. They must 
not know me nor where Sir Walter 
Templar is taken. Can George be 
trusted ?”’ 

‘‘You forget, cousin Herbert, that we 
are interested as much as yourself in 
your holding the estates.”’ 

**Curse you. I had forgotten that you 
had a tongue to blab of your relations. 
Yes, you aid George inherit after me, 
so I may trust you both.”’ 

*¢ You may trust us, cousin Herbert,”’’ 
retorted Jacob Blakely with a grim 
smile. 

Sir Herbert and Count Orsini again 
masked, butas it was now dark, there 
was no fear of their meeting any one on 
the road. The caution was merely to 
preserve them from being recognized by 
Sir Walter Templar and the ruffians in 
their execution of the work close at 
hand. The two plotters now galloped 
off,at full speed to the performance of 
their night’s business. The plan was to 
separate Farinelli from his companion ; 
and, after detaining him for a few hours 
a prisoner, to let him go unhurt to carry 
the news to Courtney House that sus- 
picion might afterwards fall upon him, 
while Sir Walter Templar was to. be 


hurried off to the dungeon of De Lacy 


castle. 


CHAPTER sXULX: 
TOO MANY FOR HIM. 


Sir Walter Templar and the foster- 
brother had turned off into the road 
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through the forest of which we have 
spoken, and scon they heard the clatter 
of horses’ hoofs behind them, They had 
at first, however, no thought that they 
were pursued, for they heard but the 
sound of two horses in the distance. 
Other horsemen might lawfully be on the 
road as well as they, and even if aught 
sinister were in the circumstance, Walter 
felt that he and his companion were a 


match for any two; his bold spirit was | 
nothing daunted. But as they came in | 
sight of the ruins of the lodge in the > 


forest he thought he saw figures moving 
in the front, for the moon was shining 
brightly out. 

‘*Farinelli, look to your pistols,’’ he 
said. There may be danger abroad. I 
see figures of men moving in the dis- 
tance, and the horsemen behind are 
gaining upon us. Gallop boldly onward 
but be ready.’’ 

**T am in no way alarmed, Sir Wal- 
ter,’’ was the reply. 

Our hero and his companion attempted 
to pass the lodge at a gallop, but the six 
ruffians threw themselves across the road, 
and the horses suddenly finding them- 
selves as facing a wall of masked men, 
reared on their haunches in fright. Had 
not the movement been so unexpected, 
and the horses thus terrified, Sir Walter 
and his companion would have fired and 
broken through the robbers, as he~at 
first took them to be. The ruffians 
seized upon the reins of the affrighted 
steeds, and the riders had no power to 
defend themselves to advantage, though 
they fired, but without any deadly effect. 
By this time, Blakely and Orsini were 
upon the spot, when Sir Herbert, with- 
out speaking, shot Templar’s horse in 
the head, for he readily recognized our 
hero from his companion by his towering 
form. Walter and his dead steed fell 
together. Three of the. ruffians. busied 
themselves in capturing Farinelli, whom 
they bore unhurt to the lodge, thus 
separating him from his friend. Sir 
Walter, in the meantime, disengaging 
himself, sprang to his feet and prepared 
to use the butt of his heavy horse-pistol. 
The ruffians hovered around him irreso- 
lute, for they saw that they had no 
common man to deal with. 

‘* Fools, seize him,’’ said Sir Herbert 
in a rage, seeing this irresolution, thus 
incautiously betraying himself. 


“Ha. You!’’ ejaculated Templar. 
‘¢Then I understand it all.’ | 

Thus saying, our hero sprang upon the 
leader of the ruffians and felled him to 
the earth. In another instant he was 
grappling with the other two. 

A few words from. the Italian, advis- 
ing Blakely to shoot Templar, told who 
was the other mysterious personage. 

‘‘You, too, Count Orsini! ’’ observed 
Walter, as he caught up one of the 
ruffians and hurled him over his head, in 
true English fashion, and then, with his 
fist, he sent the other reeling to. the 
ground by a mighty blow from his iron- 
fibred fist. But before he could profit 
by the advantage, two from the lodge, 
who had bound Farinelli with cords, 
siezed upon our hero, while a blow on 
the head from Sir Herbert’s life-preserver 
brought ‘Templar senseless upon the 
ground. 

‘Bind and gag him, my men,”’ said 
Blakely in a tone of satisfaction at the 
capture. ‘Then look to your com- 
rades.”’ ' 

‘Our leadercis. dead,” said. one sof 
the men. ‘“His scull-is broken,’? -he 
added. 

The one whom Templar had thrown 
over his head was fearfully bruised, and 
groaning at a few yards distance, while 
the other arose bewildered by the blow 
given him, but muttering curses. 

«« Away with our man to the carriage 
while he is senselesss, and take your 
leader afterwards to the inn. If he’is 
dead, his booty is yours.” 

‘Ay, ay, your honor,’’ one of the 
ruffians replied to the command .ot their 
employer, and then they bore Sir Wal- 
ter Templar to the carriage. 

They found George Blakely (the son 
of the inn-keeper) at the cross roads 
with the carriage, ready to start on his 
journey. It was about a quarter of a 
mile from the spot where the capture 
had been made, and which they reached 
by cutting across the forest. Sir Walter 
was still senseless when the ruffians laid 
him in the carriage, to which they 
chained him with the chains which had 
been fixed on purpose. 

‘“That will do, my men,’’ said Sir 
Herbert. ‘‘Now return to the forest. 
Let a portion of your number carry to 
the inn the body of your leader, and see 
that he is safely buried before the 
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morning. At midnight, let the other 
stranger go, and be sure that he 1s un- 
harmed, without as much as a bruise. 
Touch not his watch nor his purse; but 
estimate their value, and I will pay the 
amount extra to the promised reward of 
this night’s work. If, at one in the 
morning, you are all at the inn, there 
will be the other fifty pounds each for 
you, with the same share for your dead 
leader. If one of you is missing, there 
will be nothing. I will have no spies on 
my actions or course.”’ 


«¢ All right, your honor,”’ said he who 
now took the lead of the ruffians. 


‘“‘And now, my men. But stop a 
moment. Be sure you reload the pistols 
of this gentleman whom we have caged, 
and put them in the holsters of the 
saddle of his dead mare, so that it 
might seem that both the horse and its 
rider have been shot before resistance 
could be rmade—shot by his companion 
—do you understand.’’ 


“Ay, ay! your honor; a brave plot. 
The suspicion will then all rest upon 
him.”’ 

‘‘Exactly. Be discreet, and in six 
months from to-night, call at the inn 
and there shall be another fifty guineas 
each for you. Quick, away with you 
all.” 

‘Blakely, that is well arranged,”’ ob- 
served Orsini, as soon as the hired 
ruffians were out of hearing. 


‘‘T think so, Orsini. All the lawyers 
in England wlll not clear Farinelli from 
from this scrape. He will be charged 
with murder and hung; but that is no 
concern of mine.”’ 


‘‘Not in the least, Blakely; but I 
must set Donna Clara Garcia on his 
track. She must be made to think that 
Farinelli has put Sir Walter out of his 
way, to marry Terese. I know whata 
jealous Spanish woman will do—revenge 
herself.’’ 


‘‘And now, Orsini, we must be off, to 
reach my castle before the morning.” 
‘‘You are right ; so into the carriage, 
) 
Blakely. 


In another minute they were dashing 
towards the De Lacy castle. 


CHAPTER LL, 


IN THE DUNGEON OF THE DE LACY 
CASTLE. 


All that night the carriage which bore 
Sir Walter Templar dashed along as fast 
as a pair of stout coach horses could go 
towards the castle of the De Lacys. For 
the first two hours our hero remained 
insensible, and then it was noticed that 
he began to revive, which was indicated 
by stifled moanings and a struggle to re- 
lease himself from the cords which 
bound him. After that, Walter remained 
quiet, though he occasionally moved 
himself as if to relieve by change his 
uncomfortable position. The fact was 
that, after our hero regained his con- 
sciousness, he endeavored to collect his 
thoughts and grapple in his mind with 
all the circumstances before him and his 
present condition, and he deemed it un- 
wise to exhaust himself with useless 
struggles. He, therefore, was very quiet, 
but busy with his reflections for the re- 
mainder of the journey. 


At length the carriage drove up to the 

avenue of fir trees on the De Lacy estate, 
referred to at the opening of our story. 
Blakely and Orsini then alighted, and, 
with the aid of George, they bore Sir 
Walter Templar up the dense and wind- 
ing avenue towards the secret entrance 
of De Lacy castle. Our hero, though 
now sensible, was weak and powerless 
from the loss of blood which had gushed 
from the wound in his head. Besides, 
he was still bound with cords and 
gagged. 
' In a quarter of an hour afterwards the 
conspirators entered the heavy oaken 
door which admitted them into the 
secret apartments of the castle. Reach- 
ing the room which ‘*Snap”’ had named 
Sir Herbert's Den, they laid down the 
body of our hero, and placed the lamp, 
which. George had lighted, on the table. 
The Den was as elegantly furnished as 
when we first introduced our readers to 
it at the opening of our story. They 
rested for a moment or two, and each of 
the men helped himself to a glass of 
brandy from the decanter on the table, 
for the apartment had been evidently 
prepared for occupants, but Walter 
Templar was not to be one of them. 

‘*Come, let us bear him to the dun- 
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geon of the castle,’’ said Sir Herbert | ity of barbarous times than with any 


Blakely to his companions. 

The baronet then touched the spring 
of the concealed panel, which flew open 
and revealed a passage leading to the 
picture gallery of the castle. This pas- 
sage on the outside seemed to be a piece 
of curious ornamental masonry, connect- 
ing the wing built by the recluse of the 
De Lacy family with the main building. 
From the outside it looked something 
like an arched bridge as much to sepa- 
rate the wing from the castle as to con- 
nect it, and, as on the inside there was 
no apparent communication between the 
two buildings, this bridge was supposed to 
be a solid mass of stone-work. The 
passage also being very narrow and low, 
it seemed nothing like a corridor. 

The three villains again took up the 
body of our hero and entered this pas- 
sage, which was both dark and damp. 
Reaching the other end of this tunnel- 
like piece of stone-work—for such it 
looked inside—they laid down their 
prisoner, and Sir Herbert, taking hold 
of the handle of a crank connected with 
some concealed machinery in the wall, 
turned it round a number of times, 
though with great difficulty. Gradually 
what seemed solid masonry moved and 
a large stone slab, forming the door, en- 
tered into a groove in the wall. Through 
this the men bore our hero, and now 
found themselves in a legitimate corridor 
which led them to the picture gallery of 
the castle, where still hung the portraits 
of the ancestors of Lord Frederick De 
Lacy. Almost beneath that gallery 
where hung those pictured guardians of 
the De Lacys, deep in the earth was the 
dungeon where the supplanter designed 
to entomb Sir Walter Templar during the 
rest of his life, or until, as the vindictive 
man himself had said, Walter should rot 
—rot beneath the castle which he had 
resolved to redeem for his friend. Pas- 
sing through this picture gallery, they 
entered another corridor. Here they 
found a large iron door, which also 
opened by means of concealed machin- 
ery. It was, however, evidently a door, 
and. known to connect with the dungeon 
of the castle,-but the secret of its work- 
ing had been always kept by the master 
of the castle. It had been communicated 
to General Blakely by Lord Reginald 
De Lacy rather as an antiquated curios- 

20 


alone. 


intentions of present use. The iron door 
was opened by Sir Herbert, revealing a 
strong flight of stairs built in spiral 
form, down which they descended. At 
the bottom of these, they entered a short 
passage at the base of the castle, and 
descended a second flight of stairs— 
these of stone. ' At length thev reached 
the passage leading to the dungeon, and, 
in another minute, the three villains, 
now thoroughly exhausted, laid Sir Wal- 
ter Templar down before the heavy iron 
grating of his prison, into which he was 
cast, upon a bundle of straw which had 
been recently placed there to receive 
him, Sir Herbert Blakely now took the 
gag from our hero’s mouth and loosed 
the cords that bound him. 

««Sir Walter Templar,”’ he said, ad- 
dressing his prisoner, ‘‘ you are now free 
so far as the limits of this dungeon. 
Excuse us for gagging and binding you. 
It was doubtless uncomfortable, but nec- 
essary, aS our mutual friend ‘‘Snap”’ 
would say.’’ 

Walter condescended no reply, but he 
arose and staggered to an oaken chair in 
his dungeon, by the side of a rude table 
on which was a lamp which Sir Herbert 
had lighted. 

‘«Sir Walter, there is bread and water 
you will perceive before you. It is but 
two days old. The fare is not the best, 
I confess, but it is according to custom. 
You are my prisoner; I have constituted 
myself your jailor. At present, the re- 
lationship pleases me, though I know not 
how long it may so please me. You are 
weak, I see, from loss of blood and your 
bonds. We will leave you now—eat and 


_ rest,—but will return, for I cannot forego 


the satisfaction of explaining the exact 
state of our mutual affairs.”’ 

Still Sir Walter made no reply, but he 
raised his head from the table upon 
which he had leaned, and threw at his 
jailor a haughty, defiant look which told 


_that his spirit was nothing subdued, 
though his strength was well nigh gone, 


from his wound and treatment that 


_night. But had he possessed an that mo- 
ment all his physical prowess, it would 
_have been dangerous for Sir Herbert 
‘and his companions to have been in the 
dungeon with that lion-like man. 


In a few moments more our hero was 
He then drank deeply of the 
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pitcher of water on the table, for he was 
parched with thirst ; next bathed his face 
ina bowl of water which he saw near him, 
and washed the blood from his head; 
afterwards he partook of his simple fare 
of bread and drank again from the rude 
pitcher. , His meal done, he knelt for a 
few moments as in silent prayer, and 
then rising, approached the heap of 
straw and laid himself down to rest. In 
this quiet, self-possessed conduct there 
was much of heroism and philosophy, 
for the truly heroic are never petulant in 
their great trials. Our hero was soon 
in a peaceful sleep, for he was worn out 
by the tax upon his system that night. 
The fact also was that Walter was desir- 
ous to fully recover his strength to meet 
the three villains on their next visit to 
his dungeon. He meditated an attack 
upon them, and an escape from the castle 
if possible, 


CHAPTER LI. 


SUPPLANTER AND THE AVENGER 


TOGETHER. 


THE 


Sir Walter Templar slept for full six 
hours on his heap of straw, and then he 
arose and fed his small lamp from a small 
can of oil which he saw upon the table. 
He readily appreciated that his jailor 
designed to allow him the light from his 
tiny lamp, thus relieving his darkness, 
but, at the same time, making his situa- 
tion visible. There was an exquisite 
sense of revenge manifested in this. 
Evidently, a long captivity was intended, 
and our hero at once concluded that his 
vindictive enemy had resolved to crush 
his spiric and gloat over his miserable 
condition, before making away with 
him, providing he had also resolved to 
take his life as the sequel. Walter was, 
bowever, thankful for this, and he 
deemed that there was a Providence at 
work to save him even in his enemy’s 
fine plan of revenge. ? 

Our hero also perceived that, while he 
had slept, a basket containing his simple 
fare of bread and water had been passed 
through an iron-grated window which 
opened from the outside. This basket 
he took from the shelf fixed to receive 
it; and then he again bathed his face to 
prepare for his simple meal. Again he 


knelt, as he did before, before he par- 
took himself to rest, for Walter had 
been trained by his uncle Courtney to 
devotional duties, and from the purity 
of his life, he had retained the beautiful 
practice of his boyhood. He was not a 
praying man in the Methodistical sense, 
but he was a religious man in the High- 
churchman form. Rising from his 
knees, he ate a hearty meal and felt a 
degree of thankfulness and a wonderful 
self-possession. 

He remembered, too, at that trying 
hour, what Alice his ‘‘ spirit-bride’’ had 
told him on her death-bed concerning 
the cloud in his life, which she saw before 
him, and he remembered her promise 
that she would be near him then. Ex- 
alted and poetic minds, as we have before 
said, are generally sensible to beautiful 
superstitions; and Walter was under the 
fascinating spell of the spirit of his dead 
bride. He believed that she was near 
him even in that dungeon, and he ex- 
perienced a strength of mind and a reso- 
lute purpose from the assurance. 

_After his meal our hero again bathed 
his head to comfort the wound, which 
had not been serious though it had cost 
him some loss of blood. He felt, how- 
ever, his strength nearly recovered ; and 
to put his system into its usual vigorous 
condition, he took rapid exercise to and 
froin his dungeon. This he kept up 
for an hour, and then, hearing footsteps 
echoing in the stone passage leading to 
his cell, he returned to his seat and 
leaned himself upon the table as though 
from physical weakness. Scarcely was 
he in this position when the heavy bars 
fell from the iron grated door, and Sir 
Herbert Blakely, Count Orsini and 
George, the innkeeper’s burly son, en- 
tered the dungeon. 

‘*Sir Walter Templar,’’ began Sir 
eer See he had contemplated our 
fect not to potiedmtiran meen 
same haughty spirits within ie 
braved me when a b cust aed 
tain. That spirit I ile oat ae 
es P will crush out of you. 

you, this morning, a state- 

ment of our mutual affairs. Will vo 

condescend to listen, Sir W Ae 

‘ ) alter Tem- 
plar P”’ 

ce ~ ; 2 
ee Hk ee sir,”’ replied Sir Wal- 

» “ sired to learn the situation. 

ou are patient, but I doubt not I 
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shall inspire your rage before I am 
through.’’ 

“‘Sir Herbert Blakely, I remember 
the answer of a princess of England to 
her jailor in the tower. If you remem- 
ber it, too, you may take it as the an- 
swer of my class to such as you.”’ 

‘¢ What may that answer have been ?”’ 

“*This, Herbert Blakely : ‘ We are of 
the nature of the lion, sir, and do not 
war with mice.” 

At this answer the supplanter’s face 
flushed to the very roots of his hair, for 
he understood the supreme contempt 
which the remark implies: it was that of 
one of the proud nobles of England 
against an upstart who claimed rank 
with them. Sir Herbert was about to 
give vent to his usual burst of oaths, but 
he restrained himself, for Orsini, one of 
the ancient nobility of Italy, was pres- 
ent, and he wished not to give his cap- 
tive the opportunity to play the lion, and 
he be the mouse, then. 

‘*T understand you, Sir Walter,’’ he 
answered, ‘‘and will take up the subject 
where you have suggestively brought it: 
one of your class, then, was beggared ; 
my father, who was much such a man as 
those who founded the old tamilies who 
lord over England, made himself more 
than a match for many of their descend- 
ants and won a baronetcy. Among the 
rest of his acts he supplanted the De 
Lacys, and both he and his son swore 
that this castle and the estates belonging 
to the old family should be ours, Your 
uncle and father came between us—still 
we kept to our purpose. My father, and 
then your father, died, and I offered a 
hundred thousand pounds more in be- 
half of the beggar boy, providing the 
estates were transferred fully to me, 
This would have been done but for you. 
There was a challenge sent through 
Lawyer Wortley from a haughty boy of 
fitreen wilt ranetuuss.) Lell the .sup- 
planter that when Sir Walter Templar 
is a man, he will meet him and exact 
vengeance for the De Lacys.’? Do you 
remember ?”’ 


‘¢ That boy is a man, and answers the | 


supplanter in the same spirit.” 

<‘Tt is well, Sir Walter Templar, and 
now we meet; you are the captive, I the 
jailor. Now, listen! I have resolved 
to play the avenger—your own charac- 
ter—as well as the supplanter. You de- 


signed to redeem this castle. You shall 
rot in its dungeon. Is not my ven- 
geance poetic? To confess the truth, I 
am so enticed by it that, instead of kil- 
ling you at once, I wish to have the 
pleasure of seeing you pine to death be- 
fore rotting; and to give you a concep- 


| tion of how much youare mastered, I will 


will inform you of matters of which you 
are ignorant. You remember, Sir Wal- 
ter, while in Italy, some unknown 
attempted to assassinate you on the 
night of the’ duel with my friend, Orsini, 
here ?”’ 

‘‘T remember the titled ruffian aimed 
at my life first, and then set on his 
hireling.”’ 

‘‘Liar!’’ said Orsini, furiously. 

‘«That Orsini had nought to do with 
the attack upon you,’’ continued Blakely, 
“you will believe when I inform you 
that the unknown man was the jealous 
foster-brother of Terese Ben Ammon.”’ 

Walter was overwhelmed with aston- 


- ishment, and a light broke in upon him; 


yet, though he saw some wicked design 
in the revelation, he did not fully under- 
stand the connection of the circum- 
stances of Italy with the present case. 

““T see you are curious,’’ resumed the 
supplanter. ‘‘ Well, this same foster- 
brother was with you last night. He 
was captured, but not robbed or hurt. 
At midnight he was freed to carry the 
strange news to Courtney House. This 
morning, of course, a search was made 
for you, when, doubtless, your dead 
horse was found, and in the _ holsters of 
the saddle I caused to be placed your 
pistols loaded, as though they had not 
been fired. The supposition will be 
that you and your steed were killed 
without resistance. Upon whom will 
the supposed murder rest? The circum- 
stances are singular, are they not?’”’ 

‘¢Villians! I see it now. You would 
attach the supposed murder of myself to 
an innocent man. But Heaven will 
thwart you. There can be no motive . 
traced to Farinelli, and my own family 
will stand by him.” 

‘‘You forget, Sir Walter, that Farin- 
elli has the motive of jealousy which, 
though concealed by your family, will 
come out on his trial.’’ 

‘‘Through your means. 
On; Sit. 

‘And with the fact of his love and 


Well? Go 
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pitcher of water on the table, for he was 
parched with thirst ; next bathed his face 
in a bowl of water which he saw near him, 
and washed the blood from his head; 
afterwards he partook of his simple fare 
of bread and drank again from the rude 
pitcher. , His meal done, he knelt for a 
few moments as in silent prayer, and 
then rising, approached the heap of 
straw and laid himself down to rest. In 
this quiet, self-possessed conduct there 
was much of heroism and philosophy, 
for the truly heroic are never petulant in 
their great trials. Our hero was soon 
in a peaceful sleep, for he was worn out 
by the tax upon his system that night. 
The fact also was that Walter was desir- 
ous to fully recover his strength to meet 
the three villains on their next visit to 
his dungeon. He meditated an attack 
upon them, and an escape from the castle 
if possible. 


CHAPTER LI. 


SUPPLANTER AND THE AVENGER 


TOGETHER, 


THE 


Sir Walter Templar slept for full six 
hours on his heap of straw, and then he 
arose and fed his small lamp from a small 
can of oil which he saw upon the table. 
He readily appreciated that his jailor 
designed to allow him the light from his 
tiny lamp, thus relieving his darkness, 
but, at the same time, making his situa- 
tion visible. There was an exquisite 
sense of revenge manifested in this. 
Evidently, a long captivity was intended, 
and our hero at once concluded that his 
vindictive enemy had resolved to crush 
his spiric and gloat over his miserable 
condition, before making away with 
him, providing he had also resolved to 
take his life as the sequel. Walter was, 
bowever, thankful for this, and he 
deemed that there was a Providence at 
work to save him even in his enemy’s 
fine plan of revenge. ? 

Our hero also perceived that, while he 
had slept, a basket containing his simple 
fare of bread and water had been passed 
through an iron-grated window which 
opened from the outside. This basket 
he took from the shelf fixed to receive 
it; and then he again bathed his face to 
prepare for his simple meal. Again he 


knelt, as he did before, before he par- 
took himself to rest, for Walter had 
been trained by his uncle Courtney to 
devotional duties, and from the purity 
of his life, he had retained the beautiful 
practice of his boyhood. He was nota 
praying man in the Methodistical sense, 
but he was a religious man in the High- 
churchman form. Rising from his 
knees, he ate a hearty meal and felt a 
degree of thankfulness and a wonderful 
self-possession. 

He remembered, too, at that trying 
hour, what Alice his ‘‘ spirit-bride’’ had 
told him on her death-bed concerning 
the cloud in his life, which she saw before 
him, and he remembered her promise 
that she would be near him then. Ex- 
alted and poetic minds, as we have before 
said, are generally sensible to beautiful 
superstitions; and Walter was under the 
fascinating spell of the spirit of his dead 
bride. He believed that she was near 
him even in that dungeon, and he ex- 
perienced a strength of mind and a reso- 
lute purpose from the assurance. 

After his meal our hero again bathed 
his head to comfort the wound, which 
had not been serious though it had cost 
him some loss of blood. He felt, how- 
ever, his strength nearly recovered ; and 
to put his system into its usual vigorous 
condition, he took rapid exercise to and 
froin his dungeon. This he kept up 
for an hour, and then, hearing footsteps 
echoing in the stone passage leading to 
his cell, he returned to his seat and 
leaned himself upon the table as though 
from physical weakness. Scarcely was 
he in this position when the heavy bars 
fell from the iron grated door, and Sir 
Herbert Blakely, Count Orsini and 
George, the innkeeper’s burly son, en- 
tered the dungeon. 

‘Sir Walter Templar,’? began Sir 
Herbert, after he had contemplated our 
hero for a few moments, ‘*I see you af- 
fect not to notice our presence. The 


same haughty spirit with which you 


braved me when a boy youstill main- 
tain. That spirit I will crush out of you. 
I promised you, this morning, a state- 
ment of our mutual affairs. Will you 
condescend to listen, Sir Walter Tem- 
plar ?”’ 

‘*T will listen, sir,’”’ replied Sir. Wal- 
ter, who desired to learn the situation. 

‘* You are patient, but I doubt not I 
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shall inspire your rage before I am 
through.”’ 

‘‘Sir Herbert Blakely, I remember 
the answer of a princess of England to 
her jailor in the tower. If you remem- 
ber it, too, you may take it as the an- 
swer of my class to such as you.”’ 

‘¢ What may that answer have been ?”’ 

‘¢'This, Herbert Blakely : ‘We are of 
the nature of the lion, sir, and do not 
war with mice.”’ 

At this answer the supplanter’s face 
flushed to the very roots of his hair, for 
he understood the supreme contempt 
which the remark implies: it was that of 
one of the proud nobles of England 
against an upstart who claimed rank 
with them. Sir Herbert was about to 
give vent to his usual burst of oaths, but 
he restrained himself, for Orsini, one of 
the ancient nobility of Italy, was pres- 
ent, and he wished not to give his cap- 
tive the opportunity to play the lion, and 
he be the mouse, then. 

‘Tl understand you, Sir Walter,’’ he 
answered, ‘‘and will take up the subject 
where you have suggestively brought it: 
one of your class, then, was beggared ; 
my father, who was much such a man as 
those who founded the old tamilies who 
lord over England, made himself more 
than a match for many of their descend- 
ants and won a baronetcy. Among the 
rest of his acts he supplanted the De 
Lacys, and both he and his son swore 
that this castle and the estates belonging 
to the old family should be ours, Your 
uncle and father came between us—still 
we kept to our purpose. My father, and 
then your father, died, and I offered a 
hundred thousand pounds more in be- 
half of the beggar boy, providing the 
estates were transferred fully to me, 
This would have been done but for you. 
There was a challenge sent through 
Lawyer Wortley from a haughty boy of 
fifteen. It ran thus: ‘Tell the sup- 
planter that when Sir Walter Templar 
1s a man, he will meet him and exact 
vengeance for the De Lacys.’? Do you 
remember ?”’ 

‘¢ That boy is a man, and answers the 
supplanter in the same spirit.”’ 

‘¢Tt is well, Sir Walter Templar, and 
now we meet; you are the captive, I the 
jailor. Now, listen! I have resolved 
to play the avenger—your own charac- 
ter—as well as the supplanter. You de- 


signed to redeem this castle. You shall 
rot in its dungeon. Is not my ven- 
geance poetic? To confess the truth, I 
am so enticed by it that, instead of kil- 
ling you at once, I wish to have the 
pleasure of seeing you pine to death be- 
fore rotting; and to give you a concep- 


| tion of how much you are mastered, I will 


will inform you of matters of which you 
are ignorant. You remember, Sir Wal- 
ter, while in Italy, some unknown 


| attempted to assassinate you on the 


—_—_——————— eee = Ss 
- 


night of the duel with my friend, Orsini, 
here 2” 

‘‘T remember the titled ruffian aimed 
at my life first, and then set on his 
hireling.”’ 

**Liar!’’ said Orsini, furiously. 

‘*That Orsini had nought to do with 
the attack upon you,’’ continued Blakely, 
“you will believe when I inform you 
that the unknown man was the jealous 
foster-brother of ‘Terese Ben Ammon.” 

Walter was overwhelmed with aston- 


- ishment, and a light broke in upon him; 


yet, though he saw some wicked design 
in the revelation, he did not fully under- 
stand the connection of the circum- 
stances of Italy with the present case. 
“¢T see you are curious,’’ resumed the 
supplanter. ‘‘ Well, this same foster- 
brother was with you last night. He 
was captured, but not robbed or hurt. 
At midnight he was freed to carry the 
strange news to Courtney House. This 
morning, of course, a search was made 
for you, when, doubtless, your dead 
horse was found, and in the _ holsters of 
the saddle I caused to be placed your 
pistols loaded, as though they had not 
been fired. The supposition will be 
that you and your steed were killed 
without resistance. Upon whom will 
the supposed murder rest? The circum- 
stances are singular, are they not?’’ 
*¢Villians! I see it now. You would 
attach the supposed murder of myself to 
an innocent man. But Heaven will 


thwart you. There can be no motive 


traced to Farinelli, and my own family 
will stand by him.”’ 

‘‘You forget, Sir Walter, that Farin- 
elli has the motive of jealousy which, 
though concealed by your family, will 
come out on his trial.”’ 

‘Through your means. Well? Go 
OneeSiisns 

‘*And with the fact of his love and 
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jealousy, the greater fact that he at- 
tempted to assassinate you 1n Italy! Is 
not that enough to hang any man upon 
the best of circumstantial evidence?’ 


“You forget, Herbert Blakely, that 
you are in England, and that you also 
designed to take my life in Italy.” 


“«So Judah Nathans told you that, did 
he? But I learned wisdom from him. 
Lam not in England, but in Italy still. 
There are letters from me on the way at 
this moment, dated from Rome, to vari- 
ous persons in this country. So you see, 
we are proof against suspicion, I shall 
not move in this affair, nor appear in 
England until after Farinelli 1s hanged.”’ 


«That will I preveut. Templar to the 


rescue !”’ 

‘Templar to the rescue!’’ was an 
ancient war-cry of our hero’s family. 
As it rang through that dungeon and 
echoed in the vaulted passages without, 
Walter sprang from the chair in which 
he had been reclining as in a very feeble 
state, and, bounding towards Sir Her- 
bert Blakely, he caught him with one 
iron grip at the throat and the other at 
his. waist, and with the tremendous 
strength which he possessed, now con- 
centrated for the great struggle which he 
had resolved upon, he hurled his foe far 
from him. It was another such an 
effort as he had put forth when he threw 
Farinelli in the old monastery at Rome. 
Sir Herbert lay senseless on the dungeon 
floor. 


‘“‘Templar to the rescue!,’’ again he 
shouted as he sprang upon Orsini; but 
the young noble being somewhat pre- 
pared, struggled with all his migltt. He 
would, however, have been spéedily 
overcome, but the burly George Blakely, 
the inn-kerpet’s son, seized our hero bv 
the throat from behind, and holding him 
till he was black in the face, he was 
borne by his two antagonists to the 
floor, to which, with great difficulty, 
they contrived to chain him. The noble 
and the peasant-giant—for George was 
gigantic—then carried Sir Herbert sense- 
less away with them, leaving our hero 
chained in the dungeon of the De Lacy 
castle. Will the guardian spirit of 
Alice, his bride, watch over him now? 


CHAPTER EIT. 
THE MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE. 


The mysterious disappearance of Sir 
Walter Templar had occupied the public 
mind during the three weeks which had 
elapsed since his incarceration in the 
dungeon of the De Lacy castle. The 
press throughout the country had filled 
its pages with the circumstances as far as 
known, accompanied with numerous 


| speculations and opinions thereon. 


Murder in England has always been a 
crime which has shocked the heart of 
of the country. The English may not 
be greater lovers of justice than the 
people of America, but they are by far 
more strict concerning the majesty of 


| the law, and when the crime touches 


human life, law does become in our 
parent country a grand expression of 
justice. Let but the life of the meanest 
subject of the realm be touched, and the 
whole country is in alarm, from the 
Secretary of State who holds his prerog- 
atives over the criminal, to the crowds 
assembled at the village taverns, or the 
knot of workmen in each shoemaker’s 
garret. A murder is the theme of dis- 
cussion everywhere in the land, until the 
assassin 1s captured, and then self-consti- 
tuted juries in every town try him, 
before the judges and jury of the crown 
find him guilty or not guilty. Sucha 
sentiment of severity is there in England 
touching murder, that a merciful Secre- 
tary of State often deems it his impera- 
tive duty to let the law take effect, and 
not to advise the crown to pardon even 
when the case is doubtful. From this 
severity in the mind of the English pub- 
lic against murder, have occurred a few 
executions of innocent persons upon 
fallible circumstantial evidence. ‘There 
is perhaps a too severe sense in the pub- 


lic mind that, if a person is murdered, 


somebody ought to be hung for the 
awful offence; and this, fifty years ago, 
was stronger by far than at the present 
time, Mercy and humanitarianism may 
doubtless have wise protests against this; 
but after all, we much prefer the English 
sentiment of severity against the taking 
of life to that criminal disregard of 
authorities which permit innumerable 
murders in all the States and Territories 
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of America, without bringing the offend- 
ers to justice. ; 


So the disappearance of Sir Walter 
Templar occupied the English mind, 
and the newspapers were eloquent upon 
the theme. Sir Richard Courtney 
offered heavy rewards for the capture of 
the murderers, if murder had been com- 
mitted, or for any revelation which 
would lead to the restoration of our hero 
to his family, if living. A nobleman of 
high character and vast estates was miss- 
ing, and his uncle, whose influence in 
the country was great, was moving 
‘“heaven and earth’’ to bring his nephew 
to light alive, or to avenge his foul assas- 
sination if slain by the masked men 
whom Farinelli declared had attacked 
them. At length, the country became 
loud in the demand for the arrest and 
trial of somebody for murder, for the 
handsome reward of ten thousand pounds 
which his bride-elect had offered to any 
person who should be the means of re- 
storing Walter alive to his family, had 
met with no results. The other reward 
of five thousand pounds, offered by Sir 
Richard Courtney, was for the appre- 
hension of the criminals, The anxious 
heart of Terese had prompted the best 
policy to offer a large sum for his life, 
rather than for the knowledge of his 
death. It is not unlikely the sum would 
have been claimed by one of the ruffians 
who had captured our hero, had not Sir 
Herbert Blakeley kept them entirely in 
the dark, not only as to his own identity, 
but also the intended, fate of his prisoner. 
Neither of the hirelings knew whether 
Walter was dead or alive. They were all 
in nearly as much mystery as the public, 
and knew not, on the other hand, who 
to impeach as their employer. To have 
confessed would have been only to put 
their own necks in danger without 
bringing their principals to justice. There 
was one, however, who could have given 
light upon the subject, and that was the 
inn-keeper, Jacob Blakely, but he and 
his son George deemed themselves the 
heirs of Sir Herbert, and were as. deeply 
interested in concealing all, as was their 
rich relative. As for the hirelings, they, 
through the inn-keeper of the Dragon’s 
Head, had received a promise of a re- 
ward equal to that offered by Sir Rich- 
ard Courtney, (five thousand pounds) 


providing the entire secret was kept in- 
violate. 

The efforts made by the uncle and 
bride elect of Walter much alarmed Sir 
Herbert Blakely and Count Orsini, for 
eminent detectives were scouring the 
country, to fathom the mystery. Blakely 
was therefore compelled, not only to 
give large inducements to his hirelings 
to keep their secret, but both he and 
Orsini were more than resolved to fasten 
the suspicion on Farinelli. Indeed, 
what to them, at first, was only a wicked 
provision in their own behalf, soon be- 
came an actual necessity. They knew 
that, with this restless search which was 
being made, somebody must be con- 
victed, and Sir Herbert saw that, unless 
that somebody was found, suspicion 
would travel to himself, in spite of the fact 
that he was supposed to be in Italy. 
Moreover, he feared the acute mind of 
his ancient mentor, ‘‘Snap,’’ whose 
wealth had supplied Terese with the 
means to set the best detectives of Eng- 
land to work. Blakely knew that, if 
once ‘‘Snap’’ was fairly on his track, all 
would be over with him. Therefore it 
became absolutely necessary to make the 
foster-brother the victim at once. In- 
deed, the name of Sir Herbert Blakely 
had already been connected with the 
affair. Courtney, before magistrates, 
had testified upon oath that he knew of 
no secret enemy of his nephew in all 
England; but he affirmed that he had 
reasons for believing that such a one did 
exist in Italy, whom he also had reasons 
for believing had entertained designs 
upon the life of his nephew. At present, 
he said, he was not prepared to communi- 
cate the name of that person. This, 
which the papers duly recorded, had 
alarmed Sir Herbert more than all be- 
sides. Courtney was evidently on his 
track, and, as a masterpiece of precau- 
tion, Blakely had already returned to 
Italy, leaving his cousin George as 
jailor to Sir Walter Templar. He left 
his prisoner in safe hands, for, as already 
observed, George and his father deemed 
themselves Sir Herbert Blakely’s heirs. 

Three weeks had passed since the 
disappearance of Sir Walter; and the 
public began to clamor for the arrest of 
the some one. At last, the suspicion fell 
upon Farinelli. The papers at first 
talked cautiously of his strange connec- 
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tion with the circumstances—the fact 
that Walter’s horse was shot in Farin- 
elli’s presence, while he himself was 
struggling with his own assailant; and 
stranger than all, that Walter had fired 
upon the masked men, yet his pistols 
were found in their holsters as though 
they had been untouched. All the ap- 
pearances, indicated that both Walter 
and his horse had been shot before resis- 
tance could be made. To this, the 
papers added the fact that the foster- 
brother had escaped unhurt, and without 
being robbed. Finally, it was concluded 
that, if Farinelli’s statement was correct, 
some wealthy enemy, with more than a 
common motive, must be at the bottom 
of the affair: but it was admitted that 
the motive could not be traced to Far- 
inelli, and that the confidence of Court- 
ney’s family at present shielded him 
from positive suspicion. But yet vague 
doubts against him existed in the public 
mind. ‘These were now soon to give 
place to a revelation of the strongest of 
human motives—love and jealousy and 
the most direct circumstantial evidence 
—the proof of his attempt to assassinate 
Sir Walter Templar in Rome. 


CHAP IER Li: 
DRIVING A WOMAN TO DISTRACTION. 


The Courtney family were in London, 
The capital was deemed the best place 
from which to operate in investigating 
the complicated case of Walter’s dis- 
appearance. From the metropolis agents 
could be set to work all over England, 
and their management directed by the 
most experienced officers of the detec- 
tive department. Daily, Terese held 
consultations with them, either at their 
offices or at her own house. Her 
woman’s instincts led her to believe that 
Walter was living, and the hope thereof 
and her resolution to find her lover kept 
her from giving way to despair. 

Several times since our heroine had 
been in London, Donna Clara Garcia 
had called upon her, for since her flight 
from Rome, Terese always received the 
prima donna with cordial friendship. 
Moreover, she had before the disappear- 
ance of Walter, sought to bring about a 
union between Donna Clara and her 


| foster-brother, and had cheered that lady 


with a hope of the event. Appearances 
were favorable; Farinelli had paid the 
Spanish woman considerable attention 
before he left London with Walter to 
spend a few weeks with his foster- 
sister. Indeed, Donna Clara thought 
that several times Farinelli had been 
upon the point of proposing to her to 
become his wife; and so he had, but he 
was not quite cured of his hopeless love 
for Terese, though fully reconciled to 
her marriage with Walter. He had, 
therefore, postponed the avowal of his 
intentions to Donna Clara until after the 
union of our hero and heroine; but as 
he parted from her, who would have 
given her soul for his love, he breathed 
into her ear, coupled with his tender 
farewell for a few weeks, a significant 
hope for her own happiness. ‘The poor 
lady was in an ecstacy of bliss, and she 
looked forward to his return to her with 
a certainty of a union between them, 

But a great calamity had come to in- 
terrupt, not only the happiness of Terese, 
but also her own. Farinelli was again 
in London; but he was now constantly 
occupied with his foster-sister to clear up 
the mystery around them, for he was so 
deeply involved in it. Moreover, the 
suspicion had now begun to attach itself 
to him, and he was distracted thereby. 
This should have been a sufficient reason 
why he was now always with his foster- 
sister in her search for her lover, and 
why he was not at the feet of Donna 
Clara. But jealousy knows no reasoning. 
It was enough that Farinelli was with 
another and not with her. Again the 
Spanish woman began to look upon our 
heroine as her rival. She began to en- 
tertain misgivings concerning Farinelli, 
and, this time, from the many mysterious 
circumstances, those misgivings threw 
her into even greater distraction than 
that in which we saw her in Rome. 

This morning, Donna Clara was read- 


~ing the London newspapers, in which 


the name of Farinelli was extensively 
mentioned. After reading the reports 
and various speculations of the editors, 
she fell into a profound reverie. There 
was much concern in her mind. for the 
safety of the man she loved, lest the 
crime of murder should be fixed upon 
him by the conclusions of circumstan- 
tial evidence, for almost everybody by 
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this time, believed that Sir Walter Temp- 
lar was dead. But if Donna Clara was 
concerned for the safety of the foster- 
brother, she was also tortured with jeal- 
ousy;— and jealousy in a Spanish 
woman’s nature is terrible; it overwhelms 
every other feeling. 

**Oh!”’ she exclaimed in a fiendish 
burst of passion, ‘‘ did the blood-hounds 
of the law but know, as I know, that 
Farinelli Aad the motive, how soon they 
would pounce upon their prey. Not the 
motive! Does he not Jove her? and, 
therefore, did he not hate him. Yes, 
Farinelli has deceived me. I think he 

- has put his rival out of the way to pos- 
sess Terese. He is playing the arch-vil- 
lain tous both. Ah! were I but certain 
of this, I would teach him what it is to 
trifle with me; I would denounce him to 
the law. No, no, I ‘could not do it. 
Heaven preserve me! Heaven preserve 
me.” 

Again, the Spanish woman fell into a 
reverie, After a few minutes, she went 
to her writing table and prepared to 
write 

‘<Yes,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘I zez// 
write to him, and conjure him to fly with 
me to Italy; he must, he shall fly with 
mest 

The Spanish Lady wrote her letter to 
Farinelli, and was about to seal it, when 
the servant announced— 

**Count Orsini.”’ 

‘<Donna Clara,’’ said Orsini, ‘‘I am 
delighted to see you. I have just re- 
turned from my provincial tour, and 
could not resist the pleasure of calling 
upon you first. Lady, you are diviner 
than ever.’’ 

**Do you think so, Count ?”’ 

‘“¢To me, Donna Clara, you are ever 
divine, because I worship you. When I 
am near you, I am a lover, when absent 
from you, an idolater.”’ 

“¢Indeed, my dear Orsini, it must be 
confessed you are a very persistent and 
troublesome wooer.”’ 

<¢And shall still persist, lady, until I 
win your favor, notwithstanding that 
some gossips have declared that you are 
engaged to Farinelli.” 

‘<The gossips speak not from the text, 
Orsini. I have not seen the fellow since 
he has returned to London.”’ 

«J had good reasons for thinking as 
much, He is constantly with the Jewess 


who rivalled youin Rome. I shall never 
forgive myself for being one of the sin- 
ners who forsook you for her., So Far- 
inelli has deserted you again?” 

“* Deserted me, sir Count?”’ 

“‘T but repeat the public scandal 
Donna Clara, But it is nothing strange 
that he should desert you, when he has 


| swept so much from his path to reach 


the Jewess.’’ 

The Italian noble was pursuing a bold 
course. He had come on purpose. His 
object was not merely to woo the lady, 
but also to set her fierce jealousy upon 
the track of Farinelli. 

‘‘ What has he swept from his path?” 
asked Donna Clara, turning deadly pale, 


| while her heart sank within her. 


‘“‘My dear friend,’’ answered the 
Count insidiously, ‘‘I have naught to do 
with Farinelli’s affairs, but simply to 
urge my own. He might, for aught I 
care, remove a host of rivals from his 
path, for, did they stand between me 
and you, I would do the same, and, 
therefore, do I seek to win you from 
him by saying that I believe “he has 
swept Sir Walter Templar from his path 
to win the Jewess.’”’ 

“’ Tis false, Count Orsini, false as 
your own heart! ’’ returned the Spanish 
woman, fiercely, though the tempter’s 


| words told upon her fearfully.’ 


‘Have you not read the papers, my 
dear friend ?” 

‘“‘T have read, sir Count, what the 
fools have written.”’ 

‘*T thought so, Donna Clara. Now 
mark the logic of the case. The press 
affirms that no motive for the deed can 
be traced to Farinelli, but sagely adds 
that, if the motive had been found at- 
tached to him, never was there a case of 
greater circumstantial evidence—Farin- 
elli would be pronounced by all to be the 
murderer. But you and I know that 
there does exist the motive! He has loved 
the Jewess-—he does love the Jewess. 
He is madly jealous, as all we Italians 
are; and, like every true Italian, he would 
kill his rival. Is not that the logic of 
the case?”’ 

‘Why, then, does the family of the 
Jewess protect him ?”’ 

‘¢ Because, Donna Clara, Judah Na- 
thans is himself somewhat implicated.’’ 

“¢In what way, sir Count?” 


‘«©That is my secret, lady. I have 
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said that I have naught to do with Far1- 
nelli’s affairs, only to win you from him. 
I have no design to attach public sus- 
picion on my countryman.’’ 

‘‘T do not give you credit for so much 
generosity, Orsini; and, to confess the 
truth, I had concluded in my mind that 
you were the assassin.”’ 

‘JT the assassin, Donna Clara? What 
reason have you for such a far-fetched 
judgment? What motive had I against 
Sir Walter Templar? ”’ 

‘< Orsini,’’ answered the lady severely, 
“‘T know more of your affairs and 
treachery than you imagine. Baglioni, 
who is in London, and was here to-day, 
informed me fully of the circumstances 
of your duel with Sir Walter Templar in 
the old monastery, and of his noble and 
your ignoble concnct.’’ 

‘* Baglioni shall answer that to me at 
the cost of his life or mine,’’ observed 
the Italian calmly, but with a fierce 
scowl upon his countenance. 

“Moreover, Baglioni said even to-day 
that he was more than half resolved to 
urge his suspicions against you, and to 
testify to his knowledge that you de- 
signed in malice to take Sir Walter’s life 
in Italy.”’ 

‘« Baglioni shall answer to me for this, 
Terepéeat. But <let.that pass. Your 
words, however, Donna Clara, force me 
to confess against Farinelli what I just 
now withheld. Yet,—no, I will not— 
he is my countryman, and it will but 
pain you to have your worst suspicions 
confirmed.’”’ 

‘¢ How know you, Orsini, that I enter- 
tain doubts concerning him. But quick. 
Keep me not in suspense. What is it 
you conceal touching Farinelli ?”’ 

Orsini answered not for a moment, 
but seemed to reflect deeply. This sus- 
picion and resolution of Baglioni 
troubled him. He knew that the Mar- 
quis was an honorable man, and that he 
had entertained since the night of the 
duel a sincere admiration for Walter 
Templar. Orsini knew that his word 
would have great weight, and at the 
time when the public mind was impa- 
tient to fix upon some one, a charge 
against himself might turn out seriously. 
Moreover, it had been testified that two 
horsemen were seen on the road besides 
Walter Templar and_ his companion, 
which, however, had been rebutted by 


the counter-testimony of the inn-keeper. 
lf, therefore, he should be brought into 
court and recognized as one of the mys- 
terious horsemen, more might be traced 
home. He was pleased, notwithstanding, 


that he had found a legitimate excuse to 


confess to Donna Clara the secret against 
Farinelli. , : 

“Quick, Orsini; keep me not in this 
suspense, said the lady, breaking in upon 
his reflections. 

“‘Be it so. But you will bear me wit- 
ness, Donna Clara Garcia, that this is 
forced from me?”’ 

eUVvies; Vesa 

‘¢Then my friend, on the very night 
of the duel, Farinelli attempted to assas- 
inate Sir Walter Templar in that same 
old monastery, after Baglioni and our 
company had departed, and he was 
hurled bleeding ‘and crushed upon the 
marble floor. Sir Walter, who knew not 
who it was that assailed him, took no 
further notice of the would-have-been 
assassin, and left him to his fate. Judah 
Nathans bore him to the house of the 
Jew, Isaac Ben Ammon, which led to 
some interesting family discoveries. Are 
you satisfied ?”’ 

‘“‘Holy Virgin! I see it- all.) It is, 
indeed true. He has, then, removed his 
rival to win the bride. But I will de- 
nounce him. I have sworn a fearful 
oath and I will fulfill it. You will be 
required, Orsini, to repeat your state- 
ment in court. He shall learn what it is 
to trifle with Clara Garcia.’’ 

‘* You will bear me witness, lady, that 
this has been forced from me?”’ 

‘‘Fear not, Count. But now leave 
me, Orsini, for I would be alone.’’ 

Count Orsini immediately obeyed the 
lady’s wish, satisfied that he had struck 
deep the poisoned arrow. He knew her 
fierce passions, and rightly judged that, 
in her distraction, before she realized 
the terrible result of her actions, she 
would betray her lover, 

As soon as Donna Garcia was alone 
she went to her chamber, and throwing 
herself upon the bed, wept bitterly. Her 
stifled sobs shook her as a tree is shaken 
in a fierce storm. 

‘¢Mine in life or in death!’’ was 
her fearful vow in Rome, and she was 
determined to fulfill her oath. 

‘‘It shall be my death,’’ she wailed 
as she writhed upon the bed; but it shall 
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also be his. I will denounce him. Oh, 
he shall know what it is to betray me, 
when I shall have betrayed him.” 


CHARTER LIVE 
A WOMAN’S PLAN. 


For the space of an hour the Spanish 
lady lay upon her bed, convulsed. Her 
grief, her jealousy, her ecstacies of re- 
venge were followed by agonies of des- 
pair. The belief, which now possessed 
her, that Farinelli had murdered Walter 
Templar, to bring Terese at last to his 
arms, was torture, for, to her mind, 
insane with the one great passion, that 
seemed possible. Walter gone forever, 
time, and the persistency of Farinelli’s 
love, would conquer the Jewess at last. 
Many such cases had been, and why not 
this another? In her distraction she 
even doubted Terese. Yet her resolve 
to betray Farinelli was agony. For a 
moment she would relent, and prefer to 
see him triumph and herself forsaken, 
but at the next moment she would return 
to her fearful vow made in Rome— 
‘* Mine in life or in death.”’ 

At length Clara Garcia arose, having 
subsided to a calmness like that which 
succeeds a thunder-storm after its first 


expressions of fury, leaving nature 
doubtful whether or not a second burst 
more terrific than the first, would 
follow. 


‘¢T will save him,’”’ she said in this 


mood of frightful calmness ; ‘‘I will save, 


not betray him; but I will save bim 
upon one condition only.’’ 

The Spanish woman wiped away her 
tears impatiently, bathed her face. and 
dressed to go out, after which she or- 
dered her carriage. 

«¢ Ves, I will save him upon the con- 
dition that he will fly with me to Italy. 
But if not—well, never mind, that will 
come too soon it he refuses. Death to 
us both—Oh, death to us both! ”’ 

‘‘Shall I drive to the park to-day?” 
inquired the coachman, as Donna Garcia 
stepped into her carriage. 

‘*No; to Sir Richard Courtney’s, No. 
to Grosvenor Square, haste, for I have 
an appointment there.’’. And away flew 
the carriage to Sir Richard’s house in 


Grosvenor Square. 
21 


Donna Clara found the family of the 
Courtney’s at home, and in consultation 
with Sir Richard Birne, the most acute 
and indefatigable magistrate in the city, 
and chief of the London detective force. 
There were present also Farinelli and 
Judah Nathans. Terese now formed a 
part of Courtney’s household, for since 
the disappearance of her son, Lady 
Templar, in her affliction, cleaved unto 
the Hebrew Maiden as a sacred relic. 
Moreover, Terese’s faith that Walter 
was still living, was now almost the only 
consolation left to the family. Donna 
Clara, therefore, though not particularly 
intimate with the Courtney’s, visited 
Terese as at her own house, and received 
a cordial welcome. Farinelli was stay- 
ing with Judah Nathans, but the prima 
donna had not been wrong in* expecting 
to find him at Sir Richard Courtney’s. 

‘‘Signorina Terese, you must pardon 
me for intruding upon you in your afflic- 
tions,’’ observed Donna Garcia, ‘but I 
could not leave England for Italy with- 
out calling to bid you adieu.” 

‘“What, do you léve England so 
soon? I am very sorry for that,’’ re- 
turned our heroine. 

““Ves; I have received a most princely 
offer from the management at Rome to 
engage me for a year. Ha! Farinelli; 
you here? That is fortunate.” 

The foster-brother, who had been in 
conversation with Sir Richard Birne, 
came forward to speak to the lady, who 
pretended not to have noticed him _ be- 
fore, though her eye had singled him 
out in deep conversation with Birne as 
soon as she entered. 

‘¢Clara!’’ Farinelli said aside as he 
shook her by the hand. ‘‘I pray you 
forgive me for not calling upon you 
since my return to London. ‘This sad 
affair, and my own implication in it, 
have entirely absorbed my thoughts day 
and night.”’ 

The Spanish woman regarded him 
with a tender eye and a yearning heart, 
for the tender name of ‘‘ Clara’’ from 
him touched her, and ina moment made 
her disposed to doubt everybody rather 
than him. 

«¢Farinelli, I must speak to you alone, 
this very night! I have that to say 
which must not even be whispered into 
any ear but yours. When can we speak 
alone and without mistrust. I must tell 
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you all, for this I came here to-day, and 
not to see er. Your very life is con- 
cerned. ; 

‘©Why, Clara, what is it that so agl- 
tates you?”’ ‘ 

‘Not another word, Farinelli, here. 
The eyes of that man are upon us. Who 
isner 

‘¢Sir Richard Birne, the great mover 
of the detective force of England.” 

‘«©Ah! avoid him, Farinelli, avoid 
him!’’ she said with a shudder, and then 
joining our heroine again added care- 
lessly. 

«“Terese, I was just informing your 
foster-brother of the brilliant offer which 
I have received from Rome, and my in- 
tentions to accept the engagement and 
return at once to my sunny Italy. This 
foggy land kills the artiste. Three 
months singing in England destroys the 
voice for a year. I have not sung once 
to my own satisfaction since I have been 
in London, and I am sure the public is 
never satisfied when the singer is not.’’ 

«“And yet the public is satisfied with 
Donna Garcia’s wonderful vocal powers 
—more, that same public not longer ago 
than last night was carried beyond itself 
with admiration—for a London public is 
coldly critical—and to-day, lady, you 
are the theme of the papers as much as 
my friend Signor Farinelli.’’ 

It was Sir Richard Birne who spoke. 
He had marked the eagerness of her 
conversation with the foster-brother, and 
her sudden change of manner, and now 
her observation that she was about to 
leave England for Italy, at a time when 
London was taken by storm with her 
singing, was another item to note. Not 
that Sir Richard Birne suspected any- 
thing, but it was his professional business 
to observe all, note all, unravel compli- 
cations, and, from apparent disconnec- 
tions, trace out wonderful conclusions. 
Hence he had made one of his hazard- 
ous connections between the public talk 
about Donna Clara’s singing and Farin- 
elli’s peculiar relations with the great 
Templar case without any special inten- 
tion, yet not without some general 
method. Indeed, this method, of leap- 
ing from a striking circumstance to some 
other, seemingly very remote from it, 
Sir Richard Birne had found more than 
once to lead him to the identical clue, 
after which he had been diligently 


Garcia, 


searching. He had often found, more- 
over, that the closest connections turned 
up appearing to the superficial eye the 
farthest apart. This, in criminal cases, 
where parties designingly place their 
connections at a distance to escape de- 
tection, he had also found to hold good 
especially. Hence, his peculiar method. 

Donna Garcia saw in a moment that 
she had no mean person to match her- 
self against in Sir Richard Birne, and 
she also realized how difficult it would 
be, even for Farinelli to leave England 
with her, providing he consented. Yet, 
that very increase of the sense of his 
danger made her more resolved to rescue 
him, if he only consented, The subtility 
of a woman’s heart and brain, in pro- 
tecting the one she loves, will, however, 
more than match the subtility of the 
detective, and so Donna Garcia felt her- 
self a match for Sir Richard Birne. But 
boldness and originality were required, 
as well as subtility; yet her plan was 
arranged during the conversation which 
followed, and which she herself drew 
out concerning the speculation of the 
press upon Farinelli. Her policy was 
not to appear timid; and so she made a 
sudden charge upon the director of the 
London detective force. 

**T see you have Farinelli completely 
caged in London—absolutely prisoned !”’ 

‘‘Not so, lady. I must protest against 
your view.”’ 

‘*But I say yes, Sir Richard Birne; 
and I am more than ever resolved to fly 
from England.”’ 

*¢ Donna Garcia has the world for her 
wings. England isto her no prison.’’ 

‘‘Nor shall it be to Farinelli. He 
flies with me to Rome.” 

** Indeed, lady? ”’ 

‘¢ And, indeed, Sir Richard Brine! I 
have promised my hand to him in mar- 
riage,’’ said the lady, boldly, lying to 
save him. 

‘‘T was not aware of that, Donna 
” observed Birne, somewhat em- 
barrassed, for he was thus abruptly 
brought face to face with a case which 
he was inclined to grapple with, but 
knew not how, from its delicacy in- 
trenched by boldness. 

‘‘Yes, indeed, Sir Richard! And as 
for your being aware that I had promised 
my hand in marriage to Farinelli on his 
return to London, that is not marvelous, 
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nor would you now know it, but that I 
leave for Rome and am resolved on Far- 
inelli’s going with me—to escape you, 
Sir Richard Birne—to escape you, I 
say.”’ 

‘‘Donna Garcia, you are unanswera- 
ble, and yet it certainly would zo¢ be 
wise for Signor Farinelli to leave Eng- 
land just at present. I grant, however, 
a justification for your anxiety, and also 
for this somewhat uncommon announce- 
ment. 

“Do you hold my affianced husband 
a prisoner, Sir Richard ?”’ 

“ce ING 

“Ts he not, then, free to accompany 
me to Rome ?”’ 

‘‘Friend Birne,’’ observed Courtney, 
at this point, ‘‘I believe we have no 
right to interfere in this case. Farinelli 
is as free as ourselves, Not one of my 
family has the least doubts touching him. 


‘Nor has Mr. Nathans.”’ 


‘None at all, I assure you,’’ was the 
prompt reply of Judah. ‘‘My niece 
told me before the disappearance of Sir 
Walter Templar of her anticipation of a 
union between her foster-brother and 
friend; and, from my knowledge, there 
has been no concertation between the 
lovers since the sad affair, which has oc- 
cupied his attention.’’ 

““Well, well, gentlemen,’’ observed 
Birne, ‘‘ kam not authorized to interrupt 
our friend’s departure from England 
under the very peculiar circumstances. 
So happiness and long life to the bride 
and bridegroom.”’ 

‘* God grant it,’’ responded Sir Rich- 
ard Courtney. 

Terese arose and kissed Donna Garcia. 
She understood the motive which had 
prompted her to her course that after- 
noon, as indeed did all present; for, as 
we have seen, the Spanish woman, in her 
bold effort to save Farinelli, had not at- 
tempted to conceal her motive. Sir 
Richard Birne was especially alive to this, 
and he experienced a professionai admir- 
ation for the woman who could play 
such an original and determined part to 
get her lover out of difficulties. He did 
not, however, think that Farinelli was 
guilty of any wrong, though he con- 
fessed to himself that he was much in- 
volved in complications from which a 
woman’s wit had just rescued him. All 
things considered, now Donna Garcia had 


matched him, the director of the detec- 
tives was almost as much pleased as the 
Courtney family to find a legitimate ex- 
cuse to allow Farinelli to leave England, 
for more than once he had felt it his 
duty to order his arrest. Nothing but 
his own conviction, backed by the con- 
fidence of the Courtneys, touching the 
foster-brother’s innocence, had kept the 
detective from making that arrest. For 
the present, Farinelli was saved—not 
betrayed—by Clara Garcia. 


CHAPTER LV. 
THE HIDDEN WITNESS. 


The evening shadows were falling in 
the library of Sir Richard Courtney, 
and the room altogether possessed a cer- 
tain gloomy tone. Courtney was, as we 
know, much of a recluse, and in his 
sanctum he kept up an antique state 
which would have well become his ances- 
tors, but the rest of his house was mod- 
ern enough. Since the disappearance of 
his nephew his library had been a de- 
serted place, for he found no pleasure 
now in meditation, but spent much of 
his time with Sir Richard Birne or his 
agents in endeavoring to discover the 
mystery of Walter’s fate. The director 
of the detective force stealthily entered 
the library of his friend and closed the 
door behind him. 

‘¢ Strange that Farinelli appointed the 
library for an interview,” mused Birne. 
‘“‘A tender conversation might have 
passed between them in any part of 
the house without intrusion. A love 
gossip would not have interested me, 
and after the announcement this after- 
noon, every person would have been good- 
naturedly disposed to have left the lovers 
together. This interview has a myster- 
ious import. It is no love gossip. I 
must find out what itis. Ha! Ican 
conceal myself in this closet.’’ 

Though Sir Richard Birne had given 
permission for Farinelli to leave London 
for Italy, his professional instincts had 
been quick to take a new suspicion. 
He had marked the agitation of Donna 
Clara, in her first regards of himself, 
when conversing for a moment with her 
lover, but her subsequent boldness had 
thrown him off the track, but no sooner 
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had the Spanish woman won her point 
than he observed the same troubled 
manner, when she exchanged words with 
Farinelli. His quick ear had caught the 
words, ‘‘In the library,’’ and he con- 
cluded at once that there was to be an 
interview of mysterious import. As he 
felt himself, under the circumstances, 
responsible for Farinelli, having given 
him his permission to leave England, he 
resolved to. fathom the present mystery. 

‘¢Ha! here they come,” he said after 
he had waited for about five minutes, 
‘cand now to hide in this closet. If it 
is nothing but love nonsense I shall be 
sufficiently punished for my mistrust.’’ 

Sir Richard Birne, with a wry face, 
jammed himself into the little closet 
among Courtney’s manuscripts, just in 
time to escape the watchful eye of Donna 
Garcia, who entered the library with the 
foster-brother. 

«Are you certain, Farinelli, quite cer- 
tain, beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
that no one can overhear us?”’ 

“‘Ves, Clara; but what is the meaning 
of your sinuglar conduct? Do not be 
offended, I endorse all you have done, 
for your design has been evident to all 
—it was to save me from the danger 
which I know surrounds me. But I can- 
not consent just now to leave England, 
though from this day the public shall 
know that you are my affianced bride.”’ 

‘No, no, Beppo, you must not stay 
in England. You will let me call you 
by the familiar name that your foster- 
sister gives you?”’ 

“¢Yes, Clara. Henceforth I will be 
Beppo to you. And now let us talk 
calmly of our own affairs, while the 
family are dining, for our absence will 
be excused. We have potent pleas, dear 
Clara,’’ he added with a smile, throwing 
his arm around her, and imprinting on 
her lips the first kiss. 

It was the first love kiss that Farinelli 
had in his all life bestowed upon a woman. 
He had in other days, when Terese was 
a girl, often kissed her with a timid 
reverence when she had held up to him 
her inviting cheek. But this was really 
his first love-kiss. The Spanish woman, 
in her passionate devotion, had at length 
won his heart, which, though it still 
held Terese as its deity, now took to 
itself Clara Garcia as its companion. 
He had himself suffered too much to be 


pitiless, and, as observed, the devotion 
of the woman had won him. 

For a minute or two the lovers, as we 
shall now deem them, were locked in 
each other’s embrace, and passionate 
kisses were exchanged between them. 
Clara Garcia, in her delirium -of joy, 
forgot her lover’s danger—forgot every- 
thing in the world that was not com- 
pressed into that ecstatic moment. 
There was, however, one near whose 
state of mind was anything but pleasant. 
That one was Sir Richard Birne. He 
was cursing himself for his suspicions and 
calculating on an heur’s most unpleasant 
position in the closet, but he had not 
long to wait for a theme to interest him. 

‘‘But, dear Beppo,’’ said the lady, 
recollecting her lovers’ danger, and dis- 
engaging herself from his embrace, ‘‘ I 
had forgotten, in my joy, the terrible 
subject for which I came to see you to- 
day and which induced me to take my 
bold and somewhat unwomanly step.” 

‘¢ Tut, tut, never mind it now, Clara.”’ 

‘©Oh, Beppo, did you but know the 
secret which has been breathed into my 
ears you would not say so.”’ 

‘¢ Well, what is it. Clara? . It can not 
be so dreadful if it concerns me, for I 
have none.”’ 

*‘It concerns the disappearance of 
Sir Walter Templar.”’ 

‘‘Walter’s disappearance and fate! 
Then it does concern me_ deeply. 
What terrible secret have you learned, 
Chm? 

Sir Richard Birne, in the closet was 
repenting his impatience, for he too was 
now concerned. 

‘“Beppo, I would not be overheard 
for the world. Go and see if there be 
anyone near the door.” 

She was obeyed. 

‘*There is something uncommon here,” 
thought the director of the detective 
force. Ina moment Farinelli returned, 
and Birne threw all his sense into hear- 
ing. 

‘*Well, Clara, what is it you have to 
reveal? There is none to overhear.’’ 

‘*Orsini was with me to-day, Beppo, 
and he insinuated against you suspicions 
of foul play towards Sir Walter Templar, 
and twitted me with what the papers 
say.” 

‘‘Bah!?’ thought Sir Richard Birne. 
relaxing again, ‘‘that Orsini isa fool.’’ 


isgr- 
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‘“He spoke to me of the motive,”’ 
continued the lady, ‘‘and asked me 
what the judges of England would 
think if they knew of your mad love of 
old for Terese.”’ 

‘*Ha!’’ exclaimed the listener, nearly 
betraying his presence. 

‘*Was that you who spoke, Beppo?” 

**T think so, Clara. You startled me. 
True this is known to Sir Richard Court- 
ney’s family, but did Birne know it, he 
would arrest me.”’ 

‘-For a moment, Beppo, | had the 
best of Orsini, and treated him as a 
designing villain, I told him a secret 
concerning himself, that of his duel with 
Sir Walter in Italy, and of his malicious 
purpose to kill his antagonist. Baglioni 
had informed me of this, and the Mar- 
quis is more than half resolved to bring 
about the arrest of Orsini,”’ 

‘‘T will have my hand upon Count 
Orsini to-night.’’ thought Birne, 

**When I told Orsini of the Marquis’ 
intention, he reflected deeply, and then 
he committed to me the terrible secret 
concerning yourself as he pretended for 
self-protection. Oh, Beppo; it touches 
your own life, for if known, nothing 
could save you in England against the 
charge of murder.’’ 

‘What did Orsini say ? Clara, I must 
know all, though I guess it too well.’’ 

‘«He said that on the night of the 
duel you, in your mad jealousy, at- 
tempted to assassinate Sir Walter Tem- 
plar. You struck him, but was yourself 
overpowered and wounded. This is the 
terrible secret that even Templar knew 
not, and which did Courtney know, even 
he would not shield you. Ha! what was 
that, Beppo?’’ 

.’Tis but your own agitation. Still 
I fancied I heard a noise like papers fal- 
ling. Yes, there they are on the floor, 
they fell from this table, I suppose. But 
Clara, tell me you do not think me 
guilty of murdering Sir Walter? ’”’ 

‘¢ Oh, Beppo, Beppo, I know not what 
to think, nor do I care for aught only to 
know that you love me and to save you. 
Promise me, oh, promise me that you 
will fly from England with me.” 

“Too late!’’ thought Sir Richard 
Birne. 

«¢T will fly with you, Clara,’’ said Far- 
inelli. 

«* Then all will be well—then all will 


be well, dear Beppo. But tell me—one 
word will answer—are you innocent ?’’ 

‘Yes! On my soul’s salvation. I 
have not harmed Sir Walter Templar, 
though I did once strike at his life.’’ 

‘*] wish he had not made that con- 
fession if he be innocent,” mused Birne. 

‘‘ Clara, we will be married to-mor- 
row by special license, and start the next 
day for Italy,’’ observed Farinelli, after 
a few minutes deep reflection. ‘Our 
step must be taken before Orsini has 
time to move. You must keep up the 
pretense of a pressing engagement at 
Rome, and,that will give the excuse for 
our sudden marriage. A day’s delay 
might throw me into Newgate jail, and 
then God only knows what would be my 
fate. And now let us return to the com- 
pany, not to excite suspicion.” 

As soon as the lovers had left the 
library, Sir Richard Birne came forth 
from his hiding place. A minute later 
he was standing on the step of the front 
door beckoning to aman on the opposite 
side of the street, who was dressed as a 
a common porter. The man came to 
him immediately. 

‘«Sergeant Murphy, arrest Count Or- 
sini and bring him here within an hour. 
You will find him either at his hotel or at 
the Italian Club.’ 

“¢ Very good, Sir Richard. 
charge?” 

‘‘ Never mind the charge, Stay, here 
is my warrant, should there be any diffi- 
culty.’ 

And the chief of the detectives wrote 
the warrant on a little stand in the pas- 
sage and handed it to his subordinate. 

‘All right, Sir Richard.” 

“Vet there bes the utmost 
Murphy.’’ 

‘In an hour your honor may expect 
us.’ “Goods” said his chief, asi he 
turned and entered the house to con- 
tinue his night’s work. 


On what 


secrecy, 


Cie ERY EN 
CHARGED WITH MURDER. 


The hour had passed for the return of 
the Bow street officer with Orsini. Sir 
Richard had just looked at his gold re- 
peater, and found that it was five min- 
utes beyond the time. Suddenly a sharp 
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knock and ringing at the front door told 
of success, and he collected himself to 
arrange the surprises of the evening. 

«*Count Orsini,” announced the Bow 
street officer. ; 

«‘Orsini!’’ exclaimed Clara Garcia, 
in alarm. 

«¢Orsini!’’ echoed Farinelli, in sur- 
prise, while the rest of the company 
arose, prepared for some strange denowe- 
ment, : 

«Sir Richard Courtney, why am I 
brought hither?’’? began Count Orsini 
haughtily, ‘‘and by whose authority ?”’ 

“T will answer that question, Count,”’ 
replied Sir Richard Birne. ‘‘ You are 
brought here for my purpose and by my 
authority.”’ 

‘And who, sir, are you, that you have 
dared this outrage ?’’ said the Italian. 

‘‘My name, Count, is Richard Birne, 
not unknown to the criminals of Eng- 
land, I have commanded your arrest. 
Are you satisfied ?”’ 

“If you are Sir Richard Birne, then 
I am satisfied of your authority, but not 
with your action. Why am I arrested ?’’ 

““To make certain statements in re- 
lation to the disappearance and probable 
murder of Sir Walter Templar. Gentle- 
men, out of consideration to this family, 
as well as to Count Orsini, I have ar- 
ranged for a private examination here. 
Count, do you accept the proposition, 
or shall I proceed to extremes with 
your. 

«<Sir Richard Birne,”’ answered Orsini, 
‘‘T am prepared to make any statement 

,1n my possession concerning Sir Walter 
Templar’s disappearance, for I prefer a 
private explanation rather than a public 
charge.”’ 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, be seated,” 
observed Birne, ‘‘ We form a private 
court. Remember, Count Orsini, you 
are about to make statements which 
may be re-produced at a public trial. 
Mr. Nathans, will you oblige me by tak- 
ing down the deposition. Now, Count, 
answer me, firstly—Did you fight a duel 
with Sir Walter Templar in Italy?” 

‘*T did,’’ was the reply. 

id Have you not recently been charged 
with malice, in the case touching a de- 
liberate design before said duel, against 
Sir Walter’s life, accompanied with a 
suspicion that you have continued that 
design in England and murdered him ?”’ 


‘¢T have been so charged, Sir Rich- 
ard,’’ the Italian frankly replied, for he 
understood, by these questions, that he 
had been brought there to testify against 
Farinelli, and supposed that Donna 
Clara had set the officer on the track, 
while she imagined that the Marquis 
Baglioni had laid the charge. In another 
instant, the company, with the excep- 
tion of Orsini and his examiner, were 
astonished and alarmed. 

‘‘Will you state, Count Orsini, your 
counter charge made to Donna Clara 
Garcia, to the effect that Sir Walter 
Templar has been murdered by Signor 
Farinelli, and you had reasons for be- 
lieving so.”’ 

‘<Tt is not true, Sir Richard Birne; 
he made no such charge to me,”’ pro- 
tested the lady in distraction, but the 
officer noticed her not. 

‘*Will you, Count Orsini, inform us 
of the circumstances of an attempt, in 
Italy, on the night of your duel, made by 
Signor Farinelli to assassinate Sir Walter 
Templar?” 

‘*Oh, that cannot be! My foster- 
brother never did design so wicked a 
thing,’’ exclaimed Terese, in bewildered 
terror. 

‘And yet, lady, it was your promised 
husband who nearly killed your foster- 
brother, without knowing who it was 
that had assailed him,”’ put in Orsini. 

‘*Oh! Beppo, Beppo, what have you 
done?’’ wailed Terese. 

*«Sir Richard Birne,’’ began Farinelli, 
his face pale as that of death, his heart 
heavy, but his voice and purpose firm, 
«Sir Richard, I implore you to let the 
statement come from my own lips and 
not from that man; who, I am assured, is 
conspiring,against my life.’’ 

‘‘Not a word, not a word, my friend,”’ 
broke in Judah Nathans. <‘*Let Count 
Orsini show his hand. There is con- 
spiracy here.’’ 

Orsini then made his statement, after 
which, Sir Richard Birne informed him 
that he was at liberty to go, but for the 
present Murphy would attend him in the 
capacity of a servant. 

As soon as the Italian nobleman was 
gone, Sir Richard Birne said—‘ Signor 
Farinelli, you know, as do also Sir Rich- 
ard Courtney, and Mr. Nathans, that 
the press has already reproached me for 
not arresting you; and Donna Garcia, 
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to-day, threw upon me the responsibility 
of consenting to your flight from Eng- 
land. Iafterwards heard you make an 
appointment with her for an interview 
in the library. I was struck with the 
mystery to-day, and resolved to be a 
concealed witness of that interview: I 
overheard all, with your avowal of inno- 
cence in the present case; but also your 
confession of the attempt in Italy, to 
assasinate Sir Walter Templar.”’ 

‘Then Tam lost; but “I am innocent 
of this last dreadful charge.”’ 

“‘T am sorry for you, Signor,’ 
Sir Richard Birne ; 
pelled to arrest you. I could do no less, 
were you my own brother. After Orsini's 
statement, which he had of his own 
accord designed to make, this affair must 
come to a public trial. Had you es- 
caped, all the blame would have been 
thrown upon me.” 

‘¢Farinelli is innocent, Sir Richard ; 
believe me,’’ here observed Judah, ‘‘and 
I am moreover convinced that Orsini 
has not only conspired against my 
friend, but that he was one of the mys- 
terious horsemen.” 

‘Such are my own suspicions, Mr. 
Nathans,’’ replied the chief of the de- 
tectives; ‘‘but who is the other?”’ 

«¢ Sir Herbert Blakely.”’ 

“¢ But he isin Italy.” 

“¢T am not certain of that, sir. That 
is a problem which I will solve. For 
the sake of my dead master, his father, 
I would not have hunted him down; 
but now, that the life of Farinelli is in 
danger, I will unravel all. To-morrow, 
I start for Italy.’’ 

Sanat is well, Nir. Nathans. The 
criminals must be found, or your friend 
cannot be saved from a trial on the 
charge of murder. Our private thoughts 
are as nothing in the case. ‘The public 
will demand a trial, and a jury must 
decide upon the overwhelming circum- 
stantial evidence, now heaped upon our 
friend.’’ 

Terese Ben Ammon was in great dis- 
tress. She protested against the charge ; 
declared her belief in her foster-brother’s 
innocence ; asserted her conviction that 
Walter was living; and implored Sir 
Richard Birne to allow her foster-brother 
to fly to Italy. But to this, Birne 
would not listen. Moreover, Courtney 
agreed with the necessity of arresting 


)} 


replied 
cSbut il ame com-= 


Farinelli. He was a strict conformer to 
the law, and he was compelled to confess 
to himself that the evidence of circum- 
stances was overwhelming against the 
foster-brother. So that night, Farinelli 
was borne to prison on the dreadful 
charge of murder. The shrieks of Clara 
Garcia rang through the house when her 
lover tore himself from her arms; and 
for hours afterwards, her fits of hysterics 
agitated the afflicted family. Terese 
Ben Ammon remained with her friend 
all through that long dreadful night on 
which her foster-brother was borne to 
prison on the charge of the murder of 
Walter Templar. 


CHAPTER LVIL. 
A DARK DUNGEON: WAS IT A VISION. 


Alone in his dungeon; alone in that 
dungeon with its tiny flickering lamp 
which threw a visible darkness around 
him. Such had been the monotony of 
Sir Walter Templar’s existence for nearly 
a month since his encounter with Blakely 
and Orsini. He was still chained to the 
stone floor, the chain being just Igng 
enough to enable him to reach his heap 
of straw on one side of the dark cell, 
and the rude table on the other. He 
could also reach the iron-grated window 
for the basket of food and oil, which 
was daily passed in to him from the out- 
side by his jailor. 

At first, Walter was gratified that his 
enemy left him alone in his dungeon 
wrapped in his haughty solitude ;—alone 
in his dungeon with his tiny flickering 
lamp which enveloped him in a mystic 
darkness, such as a poet might imagine 
some archangel’s eye had pierced when 
roaming in regions profound of infinite 
space, where God had not yet created 
His glorious lights. The sublimity of 
Walter’s mind appreciated this awful 
state of darkness, visible and massive 
dreams of God and infinitude brooded 
over him, He remembered the pro- 
phecy ot Alice, before her death, of the 
night which would come in his life just 
before the day, and her promise that she 
would be near. This fascinated him, 
and he was brought into a grandeur of 
poetic thought which would have given 
subject for such a poem as the blind poet 
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Milton dictated when he was roaming in 
the profounds of space, before the 
worlds were created with only the lamp 
of his own great intellect to guide him. 
It was then that Walter also brought to 
his aid his inspirations of song, and he 
thought of the time when the sons of 
God shouted for joy and the Morning 
Stars sang together at the prospect of 
the creation of the great lights and the 
tiny earth. The tiny earth was lost to 
him, but the great lights were in his 
vision, and then he would fill his dungeon 
with such sublime strains of vocal music 
that a Handel, a Haydn or a Beethoven 
might with rapture have come down to 
catch. Where divine songs are sung, 
angels gather to listen, where the music 
of the spheres are improvised from a 
raptured soul, the Gods of music come 
down to worship. ‘This ecstatic state of 
our hero lasted for about two weeks, and 
then his faith began to die. Next he 
felt that it would be a blessing to see 
even the face of his enemy, a delightful 
sound to listen to the insolent taunts 
from that enemy’s discordant voice. 
His own voice became hateful to him,— 
its glorious music like the mockings of 
his dungeon’s demons, for his own voice 
and its echoes in that living sepulcher 
were all that reached his ear. For a 
week he was silent, but the burden of 
his thougat bowed him to the earth— 
literally it bowed him to the earth; for 
several days and nights, he rose not from 
his heap of straw. This dreadful, ever- 
lasting silence and this vast loneliness 
within his dungeon walls, became intol- 
erable. His proud spirit was awed and 
humbled. When George, his jailor, 
came one day, he flew from his bed of 
straw and spoke to him through the iron 
grating. He saw not his face, for the 
window was above his head. and _ his 
chain wouid not have let him climb, had 
he attempted. George was surly and 
would not answer. Walter implored 
him to speak, but still he answered not. 
He offered half his wealth for liberty, 
but no reply saluted his ear. He heard 
his jailor’s footsteps die away in the dis- 
tant passage,and then the awful thunder 
of the great outer gate of iron, as it 
closed, seeming to shake his dungeon. 
He returned to his heap of straw and 
throwing himself upon it, he wept ;— 


| that strong, proud man wept like a 


child. 

Walter had ceased to pray as well as to 
sing. The soul cannot forever bear its 
own immensities. If the Heavens speak 
not their answer in some providence, the 
prayer in the mortal’s heart expires; if 
there be no God and no ministering 
angel to listen, the theme of praise never 
ascends, and where it ascends not, there 
is no God or angel present: for the 
divine presence charms the soul to 
praise. 

On the night of Farinelli’s arrest for 
murder, Walter was sitting by his rude 
table. He knew not whether it was day 
or night, for the everlasting darkness 
visible told him nothing of day or night. 
He had his watch, but that also told 
him nothing whether it was the sun or 
the moon or the stars which were shin- 
ing. He had ceased to count the hours 
and believed that he had been in his 
dungeon six months instead of nearly 
one. The hand of his watch pointed to 
the hour of twelve, but whether of day 
or night he could not tell. He was 
more at peace, and fancied it might be 
the midnight hour of peace and spirit 
solemnities. There came over him a 
mystic drowsiness, but seemingly not of 
sleep for senses were awaking within him 
which had never awakened thus before. 
Whether quite in the body or going out 
of the body he could nor tell, Was it 
a state of death or of life, he could not 
determine, his dungeon had vanished, 
he was alone palpable. 

Suddenly a personage of light floated 
in the air. It came from a distance and 
slightly descending, but not as though it 
had been far above. At first, there was 
a bluish dimness in the penciling of the 
figure, but the light around was brighter. 
Did the spirit presence experience more 
difficulty in bringing in its own identity 
than it did its surrounding influences? 
He could not say, but the question 
started in his thought. But after a few 
minutes, as it seemed to him, the person- 
age grew more luminous, increasing its 
brilliancy from the head and gradually, 
not suddenly, creating its form down- 
wards. At length, the figure of light 
was formed to the feet, and then the halo 
around seemed to give the lesser, not the 
greater light, forming now the sphere in 
which the personage moved. Walter 
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knew his angelic minister. It was Alice, 
his Spirit Bride. She approached him, 
but was still in the distance, yet within 
ne limits of his dungeon. 

“Alice, my bride of heaven! ”’ 

Rs Walter, my husband, I am here!”’ 

Such were the greeting of the mortal 
and the immortal, and then the spirit- 
bride continued— 

‘*Walter, my beloved one, I have 
been trying to reach you from my spirit 
home, but until now, I could not break 
the veil.”’ 

‘*Are you so far away, then, 
my wife?’’ 

‘“*No, Walter, Iam near to you; but 
you are not so nearto me. Isee you, 
hear you, but you cannot so well see, 
and hear me.”’ 

‘You said you were going only just 
above me.”’ 

‘‘Tam, Walter, only just above you,’ 
replied the vision, 

‘© How is it, then, Alice, that you have 
not come till now?” 

‘* Because, my husband, you could 
not come tome. Ihave becn with you 
nearly all the time, and all the time 
since you have been in this dungeon.”’ 

“Vet, I have not seen you, Alice, nor 
heard, nor felt you.” 

“Ves, my husband, you ae felt me, 
but not heard, nor seen till now. I 
consoled your spirit sympathies until you 
gave way*to despair. I listened to your 
singing, and it filled me with its echoes 
till I felt myself your song. I was very 
near you then, and thought every mo- 
ment you would come up to see my face 
and hear my voice.”’ 

‘« What hindered me, Alice?”’ 

‘‘The darkness of despair, Walter, 
which took you almost out of my pres- 
ence. Oh, then, I grieved indeed, my 
husband; but I found my grief brought 
ime near you again. I toiled and toiled 
down to your state, until your dungeon 
became as palpable almost to me as to 
you. I have come to take you up by 
consolation and to let you see that I am 
near. I have thrown my spirit into you 
to-night, and I have reached you, not by 
coming from a distance as it has ap- 
peared, but by coming owt of you. Do 
you uuderstand?”’ 

‘‘] think I do, Alice. You- have 
taken me partly out of myself to be with 
you,—to hear and see you. 

22 


Alice, 


‘* Yes, Walter, that is it.’’ 
‘*Will you leave me again, Alice?” 


‘“No, my husband. I shall be with 
you all the time. Believe that. But vou 
will not be always with me, You will 


return to yourself, for you cannot be 


long away.’ 

** Shall I be delivered from this dun- 
geon?”’ 

**Yes. So much, Walter, I know, 


but how or when, as yet, do not appear. 
The events of life, we in the spirit world 
help to work out and control, but until 
worked out, there is the margin of cir- 
cumstances as with you. But this I 
know—you will be delivered.” 

‘¢ This man, then, will not have power 
to take my life?’”’ 

““No, Walter, that is not in his hands. 
That you are not coming to me, I can 
feel. We sense the destinies of men, 
for we are within those destinies.”’ 

‘<Alice, is our father and mother in 
in the dark, concerning my fate !’’ 

‘*Ves, Walter; but Terese is partly in 
the light, but I must bring her nearer to 
me. Walter, you are going from me 
again. Your knowledge is taking you 
back into yourself. My revelations are 
turning your thoughts inward, and 
breaking my charm to communicate. 
Stay a moment. You are passing within. 
Farinelli is—’’ 

‘Stay you Alice—stay a moment. 
What more would you say? She is gone. 
Have I been dreaming?”’ 

Walter arose and shook himself, and 
knew that he was awake then, by the 
rattling of his chains, but whether he 
had been asleep or not he could not tell. 

‘¢She said I was going away from her, 
but she seemed to be vanishing from me. 
What would she have told about Farin- 
elli? I wonder if it was a dream or a 
reality. It has left a blissful influence, 
for I feel to acknowledge Providence 
thanks to 


agains aYes,u lu will give 
Heaven.”’ : 
And Walter Templar knelt and 


prayed, and then threw himself grate- 
fully upon his heap of straw, and slept. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 
FARINELLI IN NEWGATE PRISON. 


It was the morning atter the arrest, 
and Farinelli was now lying in Newgate 
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prison. ‘To say that he had passed a 
sleepless night would be telling but 
little of the state of his case. He had 
not slept, for he had barely survived a 
night of torture, How can a man sleep 
upon the rack! True, his was a mental 
torturey and the rack upon which he was 
broken, was his imagination. It is a 
dreadful thing for a man to be charged 
with murder, and the higher-toned the 
mind, the more horrible to it is the 
charge. In such circumstances, a man 
cannot help picturing to himself the 
shuddering horror which runs through a 
nation at the very mention of the mur- 
derer’s name, and among another class, 
the cool manner with which he is morally 
and almost literally dissected ; for there 
is something very like a dissection in 
the prospects of an execution. There is 
also the public trial, with a thousand 
eager faces staring at you, a thousand 
eager ears waiting to catch the judg- 
ment of ‘‘guilty or not guilty.’’ How 
can one, so charged, shut out that pic- 
ture? But worse than all, there is the 
scene of the gallows, with a_ horrid 
crowd of twenty thousand human wolves 
waiting to see you drop into eternity 
with the last convulsive spasms of 
strangled life, which may be well sup- 
posed to describe the mental agonies of 
the condemned at the near prospect of 
entering suddenly into the awful presence 
of the Creator. How can one charged 
with murder shut out the picture of that 
last frightful gallows-scene, or what 
stoical mind resist the overwhelming 
sensations and thoughts of that last mo- 
ment before dropping from the scaffold 
into eternity. Even, though a man 
should be innocent like Farinelli, those 
pictures, on his first night in Newgate, 
would certainly rise to appall the mind; 
they would be vivid even when the pros- 
pects of an honorable acquittal were 
bright ; but, when the circumstances were 
as black as those which surrounded the 
foster-brother of Terese Ben Ammon, 
then every view which he could take 
would be dark and ominous indeed. 
These remarks will sufficiently describe 
the state and feelings of Farinelli, on his 
first night in Newgate, charged with 
murder. 

oS, Cain I do anything for your 
comfort?’’ said one of the warders 
of the prison, who entered the cell about 


ten in the morning, to take away his un- 
touched breakfast. 

«No, my good man, I thank you,”’ 
the prisoner replied. 

‘Sir Richard Birne has instructed us 
to show every consideration to you, Mr. 
Farinelli.’’ said the warder. ‘‘All but 
your liberty is at your order, sir.” 

“‘T am grateful to Sir Richard, and 
also to yourself for your respectful atten- 
tion; but I need nothing except an 
answer as to whether anyone has called 
to see me; and also, if any particular 
friend would be permitted to visit me 
here,” 

‘* Most certainly, sir ; 
has called this morning.” 

‘*Thank you. That will do,’’ said 
Farinelli with a sigh; and the warden 
left him. 

‘‘T thought at least Terese’s uncle 
would have been here this morning to 
see me,’’ observed the poor fellow, de- 
spondingly. ‘‘Will my foster-sister visit 
me here? Oh, could I. but see her and 
receive her forgiveness for my mad act 
in Rome, with an avowal of her belief 
in my innocence of this treacherous 
crime, I should be half reconciled to my 


though no one 


fate ; but I fear she will not come. Will 
Clara, too, forsake me? No, she will 
not. ‘There is one consolation. She 


would cleave to me even were I guilty.’” 

And thus Farinelli continued to muse 
and agitate himself with doubts’and spec- 
ulations until three o’clock in the after- 
noon, when the warden entered and 
announced Sir Richard Courtney. The 
baronet was accompanied by Lord Fred- 
erick De Lacy, Judah Nathans, and one, 
more welcome still, his foster-sister 
Terese: 

Farinelli could not speak, so great 
was his agitation; but his gentle foster- 
sister seeing his emotion and understand- 
mg his feelings, ran and threw her arms 
around his neck, and burst into tears, 

“Oh, my dear brother Beppo,’’ she 
said in tremulous accents, ‘‘I weep to 
see you here, not in belief of your 
guilt.”’ 

“And do you, indeed, forgive me, 
sister ‘Terese, for what I ad attempt,”’ 
asked the poor fellow, anxiously. 

‘fAs I hope God will forgive me of my 
wrong thoughts,’’ she replied, wording 
it as though Farinelli’s had been but a 
thought and not an act. 
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‘Bless you for that, sister ; 
for that.”’ 

**My uncle Judah has told us every- 
thing and has taken all the blame upon 
himself,’? observed our heroine, palia- 
tively. 

‘« That is more than his due. 
tempted me.” 

‘‘And therefore am I—not you—to 
blame, my friend,’’ put in Judah Na- 
thans. ‘‘ You were tempted by your 
better nature. Angels fall—not devils. 
No fiend ever tempts me, except my own 
necessity. I fall from nothing, for I am 
of my father, the devil; but you, Fari- 
nelli, were a soul blinded by its own no- 
bility, as much as by its passions; and 
“my master’s necessities placed me at 
your elbow to push you over the brink of 
your perdition. Legally, I am invul- 
nerable, for several times I held you 
back from murder: nor was murder my 
design, fons] loathe it../..Sir Herbert 
Blakely designed assassination; your 
morbid passions fascinated you with the 
same thought, and I played the Mephis- 
topheies to you. Don’t fret yourself 
with that affair, my friend. You but 
simply grazed the hand of Walter Tem- 
plar, while he was nearly the death of 
you. And then, my dear fellow, were I 
superstitious, I should say there was a 
providence in the affair, for it led to the 
strange discovery of my family, and will 
even yet lead to the fulfillment of Sir 
Richard Courtney’s family purposes. 
Walter may not be found, but the De 
Lacy estates will be redeemed by my 
niece, which most hkely never would 
have been the case, had you not in your 
insanity struck at Walter’s life.” 

“You aim to take self-reproach from 
my heart by your considerate sophistry, 
sir; but I thank you all the same,’’ ob- 
served the prisoner gratefully. 

‘¢No sophistry ; but the simple truth, 
Farinelli. Now, your mamby-pamby 
moralists generally call this looking at 
the truth from al sides, sophistry; but 
I look in the face of Truth, on every 
side, for she has many faces. Meet her 
on one corner of the street and she 
seems a different person to the one you 
met on the other corner; yet it is Truth 
herself, and not two persons. Now, the 
stupid judges and jury will meet the 
facts of your case in Italy and believe 
that the truth in England has the same 


bless you 


He but 


face. We must show to them, my 
friend, that she has another face in Eng- 
land. For this purpose, I start for 
Italy to-night. I am certain I shall 
find the solution of this problem in Her- 
bert Blakely.”’ 

Sir Richard Courtney had been con- 
versing with Lord Frederick De Lacy 
aside, leaving Judah Nathans and his 
niece to speak to the prisoner first; but 
they now came forward, and Sir Richard 
Courtney cordially offered his hand to 
the poor victim of circumstantial evi- 
dence. 

‘“*My poor friend,’’ said Courtney 
sympathetically, ‘‘ I beg you to consider 
my presence here to-day as a testimony - 
of my belief in your innocence of this 
dreadful charge. As for your act in 
Rome, I forgive, as I know my nephew 
would also forgive.’’ 

‘«T will answer for Walter; here is my 
hand, both for him and me,’’ joined in 
Frederick De Lacy; and he shook the 
hand of the prisoner with the impulsive 
warmth of youth and that natural gener- 
osity which so characterized the friend 
of Walter Templar. 

‘Lord Frederick and myself have 
visited you, Signor Farinelli, to impress 
upon the public mind the confidence of 
my family in your innocence. Our visit 
will, of course, be reported in all the 
London newspapers.” 

«Sir Richard, I appreciate your noble 
generosity towards me,’’ returned the 
prisoner, deeply affected. 

‘‘Count Orsini,’’ continued Courtney, 
‘has stated his case under oath this 
morning; but both Lord Frederick and 
myself have delivered a formal statement 
in the case, affirming our faith in your 
innocence, with our grounds of suspi- 
cion that Blakely and Orsini were the 
two mysterious horsemen. Mr. Nathans 
came not into court, for he will not ap- 
pear against his old master, unless at the 
last moment, tosave your life. He has 
been, however, busy preparing to go to 
Rome for the purpose of establishing the 
fact that Herbert Blakely was on that 
night, not in Italy; and tracing his re- 
turn to England before the date of 
Walter’s disappearance. I have also left 
other contingencies of the affair entirely 
in his hands for your sake.’’ 

«©'To be brief, Farinelli,’’ here put in 
“‘Snap,’”’ ‘‘Sir Richard has pledged 
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himself to me that, in case Herbert 
Blakely has the power, and will restore 
Walter Templar, no action shall be taken 
against him. ‘This is as much to save 
your life as to find Walter, if living. If 
Herbert Blakely consents, well; if not, 
I shall have found the wecesstty ; he shall 
not escape me-—his race shall have been 
run. 

you.” 

‘* There is someone else, brother 
Beppo, waiting to enter when we de- 
part,’’ whispered Terese. | ane 

‘¢Ts it Clara?’’ the prisoner inquired 
anxiously, 

‘Te as Clara Garcia,’ 
foster-sister. 

In a few minutes more Farinelli’s first 
visitors to his Newgate prison cell had 
departed, but another comforter flew to 
him and was clasped to his throbbing 
heart. It was Clara Garcia. This ter- 
rible adversity had but drawn them 
nearer together. 


’ answered his 


CHAPTER LIX. 
SNAP AND HERBERT IN ROME. 


In Rome again. It was in the even- 
ing and at the beginning of the month 
of May. Herbert Blakely was alone in 
his luxurious room in one of the most 
fashionable hotels. He was drinking 
wine and smoking his cigar, and the fan- 
tastic cloud that constantly encircled 
his head showed the intensity of his 
thoughts, for he puffed away like a man 
self-absorbed. He had been reading a 
letter from his. confederate, Orsini, re- 
lating the arrest of Farinelli, and other 
circumstances of the case which so 
deeply concerned him. One point es- 
pecially pleased him: it was in the fact 
that Snap kept aloof from bearing wit- 
ness against him. His last thoughts 
were of his ancient mentor. As he re- 
flected upon him he puffed away at his 
cigar more furiously, the fire of which 
was now blazing at his very lips, but he 
noticed it not. The evening was fairly 
set in; a man had just entered softly 
and stood near contemplating him. 
Suddenly he threw away the bit of cigar 
which had just burnt his lip, at the same 
time impulsively confirming his thought 
aloud : 


Now, my friend, we must leave | 


‘Yes, I think I can trust the fidelity 
of Snap to my dead father. Snap will 
not betray me.” 

“You can trust my fidelity, but can 
you trust yourown? I will not betray 
you, but will you betray yourself?” 

‘«Devil! what brought you hither?” 
exclaimed Herbert Blakely, starting to 
his feet in amazement. 

‘“‘My purpose, as you know, or I 
should not have come,’’ Snap replied. 

‘¢What purpose, rascal ?”’ 

‘¢ What purpose, Herbert ?—your own 
good, and to prevent my heel from hurt- 
ing my dead master’s son.’”’ 

‘¢ Ha! say youso,’’ exclaimed Blakely. 

‘«Herbert, you have seen me shudder 
when that heel has trod upon a worm, 
for, as you know, I love not hurting.”’ 

‘<Fool, am I your worm? You shail 
find the serpent’s sting in me if you dare 
to plant your heel.” 

‘‘Nay, Herbert, the serpent’s sting is 
mine; and perhaps, being myself a liv- 
ing thing upon the ground, from sym- 
pathy I do not like to tread upon the 
worm. But while [hate to hurt, you have 
seen me in the dissecting room take the 
knife from the surgeon’s hand and cut 
up his subject with a passionless ce- 
lerity that has won the applause of a 
crowd of surgical students. That was 
science. The treading on the worm has 
disgusted me, the scientific cutting-up 
of the human body fascinated me, for it 
shuddered not beneath the knife, but 
provoked me to skill by its lifeless 
apathy.” 

‘‘Blockhead, come at once to your 
sticking point, for I see you are feeling 
your way towards it; but remember, I 
am not a lifeless lump of flesh anv more 
than I am your worm.’’ ; 

‘*T have come to Rome that you might 
not be a subject for some surgeon’s knife 
after the hangman has fingered you.”’ 

‘Bah, fool! To your sticking place, 
I say.” 

Well; Herbert my illustration was 
to impress upon you what you so well 
know, that I am scientific without pas- 
sion, without hate, without conscience, 
without morals, without, religion, and, 
until my sister’s child entered into my 
heart, without human affections. Life 
here and hereafter—if there be a here- 
after—is to mea science; and my neces- 
sities are my dissecting knives. I come 
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to prevent you, if possible, from putting 
one of those knives into my hands to cut 
you up, for I shall do it quickly and 
passionlessly, if I begin,”’ 

“Come, come, Snap, no more of this. 
Let us talk as of old, and I suppose, as 
of old I must bear your monitorship.”’ 

“«Very good, Sir Herbert, let it be as 
of old. And now I have lighted the 
lamp for you I will help myself to your 
wine. You should never sit in the 
dark.”’ 

Snap, during his conversation, had 
taken the lamp from the mantel-piece 
and lighted it, just as he would have 
done when he was in Sir Herbert’s ser- 
vice ; and he threw himself into a chair. 

‘Well, Snap, what would you say to 
me. I ought to be angry with you for 
betraying my father and myself in the 
De Lacy affair.”’ 

‘« That, Herbert, is not true. I pledged 
not myself to your father to war against 
my sister’s child, and to blight her life 
nor to murder the man whom she would 
choose for her husband. Facts and rela- 
tionships have met me within the last 


eighteen months which neither he, nor I, _ 


nor you dreamt would turn up. Herbert, 
you and I must accept them. I am on 
the side of my sister’s child, but I would 
preserve you from yourself.”’ 

“‘By the Fiend, Snap, you anger me, 
but goon. Your business in coming to 
Rome; pray, what may it be?’”’ 

‘*To ask you to restore Sir Walter 
Templar to my sister’s child, if he be 
still living, and to save Farinelli from 
being hung.”’ 

‘‘Fool! Do you not remember that 
we both for years tried to remove Walter 
Templar from our path, and that it was 
you who chose Farinelli as our instru- 
ment?” 

«¢T deny nothing, but I knew not then 
that Walter and Terese were nearer to 
me than all others in the world, nor how 
much I and mine owed to Farinelli and 
his dead mother. Herbert, it is in vain 
for you and me to parley over this mat- 
ter. What is cannot be changed. The 
necessities of my family outweigh those 
of yours in my mind. They have come 
unbidden and unsought between you and 
me,’ 

“¢¢Well, let the affair rest thus,’ 
swered Blakely impatiently. 

«Herbert, I would save—not destroy 


shale 


—you, which I certainly shall if you sub- 
mit not to my necessities.’’ 

, ‘'Let us end this, Snap. Come, drink 
and be friends at least in desire.’’ 

‘‘Ilam your friend, Herbert, for the 
sake of the old bonds and associations. 
But tell me where is Walter Templar? 
Have you killed him?”’ 

‘‘ Why, what a blockhead you are to 
think that I should confess to you, if I 
aide 

‘*VYou might in safety, if it came not 
too late. If Walter is dead, tell me, and 
I will keep your secret; for, if he is not 
living, to hang you would not bring him 
to life again. Ishould regret his death 
but should not betray you, But Farinelli 
must—shall be saved, if possible, though 
I will not betray your life away even to 
save him.” 

“Do you not see, then, snap, thar 


| were I concerned in the death of Walter 


Templar, you are placing impossibilties 
in the way of both. My confession 
would not save him, but destroy me.”’ 
**No, Herbert, for I believe that Wal- 
ter Templar is living, Restore him or 
give some evidence that I can handle to 
prove that he is living and will return to 


-his family and that Farinelli will be 


saved.” 

‘And I say again, were this in my 
power or were I concerned in the disap- 
pearance of Templar, of which I have 
read in the papers, I should destroy my- 
self” 

“Not so; I have come with guar- 
antees of your safety. Sir Richard 
Courtney pledges himself and his nephew 
that, if Walter is restored the secret 
shall be kept, and the world made to 
believe that common robbers contrived 
the whole. The story shall be framed to: 
suit the case.”’ 

‘© Fool, do you think that my father 
and I have aimed for the De Lacy estates 
so long that I should play the baby now. 
What I have done, I have done, and 
shall stand by it.”’ 

‘‘A point more, Herbert, and Ihave 
also done. You still calculate on the 
De Lacy estates. My niece will redeem 
them.”’ 

«Traitor roared Blakely fiercely, 
and then adding: ‘‘ But you are matched 
there. Neither Courtney nor the beggar 
De Lacy would receive the mortgage as 
a gift from your niece, without her mar- 
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‘riage with Walter Templar, who is dead, 
and by a deed of special provision, as 
you know, the mortgage of the estates 
cannot be transferred from my father and 
his heirs into strangers’ hands. ‘The 
entail was cut off by Lord Reginald and 
his son, that we might possess before or 
at the end of fifty years from that date, 
with the joint action of both sides. I 
will never resign, and unless redeemed, 
not transferred, mark, to strangers’ 
hands, even in my lifetime the De Lacy 
inheritance may be mine by the natural 
course of events. I have resolved. So 
let there be no more folly.”’ 

‘‘T know every point in the case, 
Herbert, and, as you are aware, I never 
play a game unless J hold the winning 
card in my hand. Beware, or I shall 
crush you. The worm will be beneath 
my heel. Before I leave Rome I! shall 
see you again. Consider, and beware 
how you provoke me!”’ 

And Snap arose and left the room, 
while Herbert Blakely started to his feet 
and paced the floor in his rage like a very 
demon. 


‘¢He holds the winning card, does 


he2?’’ reflected Sir Herbert to himself, 
after his rage had been tempered by re- 
flection. ‘‘ What in the fiend’s name 
does he mean? Yet, if Snap says the 
winning card is in his hand, then it is 
there fora certainty. I will at once to 
the Savinelli brothers—they are the three 
most expert bravos in Rome. So my 
ancient mentor, you have pronounced 
your own doom in telling me you hold 
the winning card; for, if I now losea 
trick, the hangman wins the game 
against me.’’ 

Sir Herbert Blakely took his hat and 
went out to seek the three notorious 
bravos whom Count Orsini had recom- 
mended to him. 
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ONE INTELLECT AGAINST 
THROATS. 


THREE CUT- 


During Snap’s stay in Rome, he visited 
not again his former master until the night 
before his intended departure for Eng- 
land. Significant notes, however, were 
sent by him to Sir Herbert, the last one 
appointing a meeting in the afternoon, 


e 
but Herbert answered by note that a pre- 
vious engagement would detain him till 
the evening at eight o’clock, when he 
would receive him. Snap dared not de- 
lay a day; though he liked not Herbert’s 
appointment at night, he saw no alterna- 
tive. The appointment was kept. 

‘So, Snap, you are come,’’ observed 
Blakely. ; 

‘‘T am come, Herbert,’’ was the char- 
acteristic reply. 

«IT am glad of that, old fellow,” the 
other returned with bluff frankness; 
‘¢and now sit down and let us have the 
old confidence; or at least, let us know 
our situations.’’ 

‘¢With all my heart,” he answered. 

‘¢But first, Snap, the wine; I take 
brandy; yours, I think, is wine.”’ 

‘*Wine with you, Herbert. Remem- 
ber, I never let the winning card out of 
my own hand. Poison may be brewing 
in the cup.”’ 

‘““Wine be it, then; and from the 
same glass. My toast, Snap: Our oath 
at my father’s death-bed.”’ 

‘And mine, Herbert: May you have 
your father’s wisdom, and not the fool’s 
design.”’ : 

‘Severe, my Mentor as_ usual; 
characteristic,’’ returned Blakely, laugh- 
ing. ‘* And now for your budget.” 

‘¢ Herbert,” began the mentor, with 
sharp directness, “‘you were one of the 
mysterious horsemen, who attacked Wal- 
ter Templar and Farinelli, aided by the 
six ruffians; Orsini was the other.’’ 

A’ Bysthe Fiend, Snap, a good begin- 
ning; go on.” 

‘*I have discovered that you left 
Rome, and was away two months. 
Your course was towards England. You 
have copied my method; to be where 
you seem not to be, which means that 
you were in England, when your seemings 
were in Rome.” 

‘‘Which, my old mentor, you have to 
prove.” 

‘*Sir Herbert Blakely, now mark me 
well, for I am not, as you know, a man 
of many words, when my resolve is at 
the lip, I will prove that you and Orsini 
were the mysterious horsemen. If you 
let me leave you to-night without com- 
ing to my terms, if possible, I will save 
Farinelli, though I destroy you. Decide 
for Z have decided.”’ P 

‘*And so have I, Snap. 


but 


I shall not 
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givea point. For once I will show my 
father’s iron will. So let the matter 
end. And now for an hour with our 
wine before we part as old friends.” 


““ Herbert, I implore you to accept the 
conditions, for, if I depart, your course 
is runs | would not have the hangman 
finger you. Again I implore you for 
your father’s sake.’ 

The mentor spoke with deep feeling. 
Never in his life till then had he said to 
any one—‘‘I implore you.”’ 


‘¢Snap, tor my father’s sake, I will 
not budge an inch. Are you con: 
winced.” 


‘**Yes, convinced that you are rushing 
on your fate.”’ 

‘* Never mind, an hour with our wine, 
and then we part.” 

‘‘T tear, Herbert, that when we meet 
again, it will be death to you.”’ 


They drank their wine, spent their 
hour together and then they parted. 
That hour showed how lttle of malice 
there was in Snap’s nature, even when he 
had resolved to destroy, and how much 
like an omnipotent will his conception of 
necessity was to him, when he doomed 
Herbert Blakely. 

As soon as the mentor was departed, 
Herbert threw on his cloak, took his hat 
and followed, thinking to himself— 

‘Your, time, Snap, bas come—not 
mine. You die to-night. 


The mentor had gone about half a 
mile, when he entered a narrow street, 
through which he was obliged to pass to 
reach his hotel. Directly afterwards, he 
heard a man’s footsteps following boldly 
as though to challenge observation, not 
to startle by stealthy approach. 


‘‘Ha!l’’ thought Snap, there is one 
on my track, or I much mistake. I 
am on the watch, to-night, my friend. 
Look well to it that your tickings offend 
not my nerves. Iam a coward and like 
not footsteps behind me at ten at night. 
Now, if that man has a wise guardian 
spirit, it will whisper in his ear that 
the devil protects his own children, and 
as I am one of /7s elect, that man who 
follows is in danger of meeting the 
devil in his path.”’ 

The mentor was just passing a cross- 
street, when he heard another coming 
towards him from that direction; but he 
kept on his course without turning or 


without hurry, continuing his character- 
istic musings, 

‘‘Now, I like this. It is professional. 
There is method in the fellows. ‘Two 
hired cut-throats or I am a blockhead; 
and it is only Herbert who honors me 
with that epithet. I am not sorry that 
Herbert has set these bravos on my 
track, for it will reconcile me to the 
necessity of hanging him. I like it not 
though, for the gallows is the fool’s 
death-bed. Now I shall save those two 
worthies behind me from the gallows. 
They will owe me ‘gratitude. There 
should be more of them, for they keep 
up an even distance on my track. If it 
is the Savinelli brothers of whom Orsini 
boasts, there is one more to come. Ay, 
there is the other from the cross-street on 
the left. So I must prepare.”’ 

But Snap seemed not to prepare, for 
he simply put his right hand into his 
trowsers pocket and, if it was a pistol, it 
could only be a small derringer, which 
against three men, would be as nothing, 
The men came now rapidly towards him, 
scarcely hiding that they meant an 
attack. Had he ran, they would have 
been on him in a moment, for they were 
as fleet grayhounds well practiced to the 
chase. Scarce ten paces now separated 
them from their intended victim, and the 
three were abreast. They seemed to 
hesitate, for they could not understand 
the coolness of their man. ‘They were 
forced, however, to immediate action, 
for one of the principal streets was near. 
Like an arrow from a bow they sprang 
forward, but Snap, like a cunning cat, 
was ready. As a flash of lightning he 
turned upon them, his hand lept from 
his pocket, and two of the bravos stag- 
gered and fell almost at his very feet. 
The third also reeled, but he rushed for- 
ward and made a fierce stab with his 
long stiletto, but Snap warded off the 
blow with his cloak, for it was wildly di- 
rected; and, as he did so, he slapped the 
third bravo on his temple seemingly with 
the palm of his hand, the third of the 
brothers Savinelli Jay dead at his 
feet, In the hand of Snap was a 
silver instrument like a derringer; it 
was of curious workmanship, and cun- 
ningly contrived. No ball had been in 
it, no report had been made, but it had 
been charged with a deadly powder 
more subtle than chloriform. He had 
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pulled the trigger, which raised a stopper 
at the muzzle, and discharged the deadly 
powder direct in the faces of the bravos. 
The third of the Savinelli brothers he 
had killed with a stroke from a small 
poisonous bayonet, which had sprang 
out of his pistol-like instrument. 

‘“‘ There, my friends, you have escaped 
the gallows. You owe me much, believe 
me you do. Good night. And now, 
Herbert Blakely, your turn will come 
next.’ 

And Snap walked calmly away as 
though nothing had happened, for he 
had killed his men scientifically. 


CHAPTER LXI. 
THE NIGHT BEFORE THE TRIAL. 


It was the night before the great trial 
of Farinelli. The grand jury had found 
an indictment of murder in the first de- 
gree. On the morrow the people of 
London were promised one of the great- 
est criminal trials at the Old Baily known 
- for many a year. Indeed, the country, 
as well as the city, was in an excited sus- 
pense, for the case was a singular one. 
The Courtneys and the family of the 
bride-elect were known to be on the 
side of the prisoner, and their tes- 
timony of confidence was expected 
to weigh mightily in his favor; and 
what was still more emphatic, Sir 
Richard Birne was also in his sympathies 
on the prisoner’s side. That severely 
conscientious officer, however, had been 
very strict in discharging his duty to the 
Crown. Yet, his agents had scoured the 
country to find, if possible, some other 
head to bear the crime of the charge or 
to discover some clue to Sir Walter 
Templar, dead or alive. His efforts had 
been all in vain, and to-morrow was the 
day fixed for the prisoner to be brought 
to trial at the Old Bailey for murder. 

But while on one hand, this known 
sympathy of the Courtneys and Sir 
Richard Birne weighed in Farinelli’s 
favor, it, on the other hand, told against 
him. The public were jealous that. jus- 
tice was not about to be given. ‘The 
English people are always thus jealous 
on the side of the Crown; and they had 
now found a case that peculiarly touched 
their honor of law, and put them on 


their guard. Every effort had been 
made to clear the prisoner, and the 
country was therefore indisposed to give 
a point which was not proved by the ev1- 
dence in the case. Moreover, the com- 
mon people as usual complained against 
class favor, swearing that had the prisoner 
been one of their order, short work 
would be made of him. The Crown 
was also jealous, while the best counselors 
had been retained for the defence. The 
trial therefore bid fair to be a great 
event in the criminal history of Eng- 
land. 

It was six o’clock on the night before 
the trial. Courtney, Lord Frederick De 
Lacy, Isaac Ben Ammon, Terese and 
Clara Garcia were spending the evening 
with the prisoner, by the permission of 
Sir Richard Birne. 

We need not say that it was an 
anxious group gathered in Farinelli’s 
prison, nor dwell upon the conversation 
which had occupied the last hour. We 
will take them up at the point where 
their anxiety for the arrival of Judah 
Nathans had reached its highest pitch. 
Letters had heralded his return, and he 
ought to have been in London at three 
o’clock. Sir Richard Birne was at 
Courtney House in Grosvenor Square 
awaiting him to learn of the success of 
his mission to Rome, and to bring him 
immediately to the prison. 

‘‘By the staff of Jacob,”’ observed 
Isaac Ben Ammon in his anxiety, ‘‘some- 
thing has befallen Judah, or he would 
have come to the deliverance of Israel 
ere this.’? 

The venerable Hebrew, through the 
sad history of his own life, and especially 
during his banjshment to dreaded Si- 
beria, had been in the habit of identi- 
fying his own captivity with the captivity 
of Israel. Thus he continuud in his 
succession of troubles the same habit of 
thought. Israel was in captivity again 
in the person of Farinelli, for the old 
man was wandering in the afflictions of 
those around him. 

Neither one of that troubled group 
answered to the patriarch’s observation ; 
but for the next five minutes they all sat 
In silence, and it seemed to them that 
the very throbbings of their hearts 
could be heard. Isaac Ben Ammon 
again broke the silence: 


‘Yes, Judah should have been here 
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ere this. By Jacob’s staff, something 
must have befallen Judah, or his brother 
Benjamin would have been delivered from 
prison ere now. What if the cup wasin 
Benjamin’s “ck, the boy put it not 
there. He must be delivered, though all 
his brethren have to become his _hos- 
tages. Where is Judah, that he comes 
not to the deliverance of his younger 
brother?” 

And thus the patriarch, in his great 
concern for the foster-brother of his 
grandchild, wandered in his mind, mix- 
ing his Hebrew reminiscences with Far- 
inelli’s case. Still none answered the 
old man, for all were too much oppressed 


with their own thoughts. Suddenly 
Terese exclaimed : 
**My uncle Judah zs come. I hear his 


footsteps! ”’ 

As she spoke the door opened and Sir 
Richard Birne and Judah Nathans 
entered. 

“«The God of Abraham be praised,’’ 
returned her grandfather, lifting his long 
arms, but trembling hands, high to 
heaven in thankfulness; and then he 
hurried to his nephew and laying his 
hand upon his arm in that dignified but 
imploring manner of a patriarch, appeal- 
ing to the strength of his house he said: 

‘*The God of David hath brought 
thee hither, Judah, just in time to save 
thy brother from the Philistine. Bid the 
officer open the prison and let the lad go 
tree. 

‘¢Uncle Isaac,’’ replied Judah, seeing 
that the old man’s mind was somewhat 
wandering, ‘‘ Uncle Isaac, the judges of 
the people must set him free.”’ 

‘* Nay, Judah, nay; I-trust them not. 
There is no Daniel among them. They 
will not judge the young man in right- 
eousness.”’ 

*¢ Uncle Isaac, there zs justice in Eng- 
land,!’ 

** Alas, alas, Judah, I thought thou 
wouldst have come as David with the 
sling and the stone, and thou but tellest 
me of the tribunal of the Gentiles. Did 
it not condemn my son Benjamin to the 
knout and myself to Siberia? Alas, 
there is no hope in Israel !”’ 

The patriarch returned to his chair 
comfortless, and leaning upon his hands, 
buried his face in his long, white flow- 
ing beard. The disconsolate Hebrew 
was a fitting picture of the rest, for all 


? 


realized by the manner of Sir Richard 
Birne and Judah, that the journey to 
Rome had been in vain Their hearts 
died within them. The dreadful day of 
the trial, on the eve of which they stood, 
appalled them all. Even Judah and Sir 
Richard Birne were more than usually 
troubled, for, in one respect, these two 
very dissimiliar men were alike; they 
generally felt masters of their cases; but 
now they were themselves mastered. 

‘‘T perceive, Mr. Nathans, that you 
have been unsuccessful,’’ observed Far- 
inelli, who’ was the first to speak after 
Isaac Ben Ammon. 

**Not so, my friend,” he returned. 

‘‘Ah, what sayest thou, Judah?” 


caught up the venerable Hebrew. ‘‘Thou 


hast succeeded? ‘Thou bringest deliver- 
ance? The God of Jacob then be 
praised! ”’ 

“‘T have satisfied myself, friend Farin- 
elli,’’ continued Judah, ‘‘that Sir Her- 
bert was one of the mysterious horsemen 
who waylaid you, and that Orsini was 
the other. Sir Richard Birne is of the 
same opinion; but Sir Herbert Blakely 
will confess nothing, nor accept any 
terms for restitution.”’ 

‘Mr. Nathans,” said Courtney, ‘‘it is 
a painful question to ask, for I fear the 
revly; does Herbert Blakely dare to 
accept our terms; do you think my 
nephew is living?’’ — 

For the moment, the questioner almost 
forgot Farinelli in his concern for Wal- 
ter, ‘*Snap’’ was silent, for, as we 
know, he had not wrung this fact from his 
former master. 

‘‘Uncle Courtney, let me answer,’’ 
impulsively broke in ‘Terese, coming into 
the foreground ; 

‘Walter is living! Remember the 
prophecy of my sister Alice, on her 
death-bed. Did she not foretell this? 
Did she not exact from mea promise not 
to doubt that se would be near in the 
night that she foretold? She is ear us 
even now. She is near Walter always. 
I have dreamt of her oft, and she smiles 
upon me and bids me hope; and when 
she leaves me, she whispers ‘ All is well.’ 
Yet have I seen her sorrowful, because, 
when she has bidden, I could not follow 
her, though I know not whither she 
would lead. But even then, she has 
always whispered, as she vanished, ‘All 
is well,’ and I have awoke comforted. 
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Uncle Courtney, Walter zs living, and I 
shall stand by his side at the altar as my 
sister Alice appointed.”’ 

‘‘] wish, my dear young lady, the 
judges and jury could hear you speak 
thus, and be influenced as much by your 
words as I am,’’ observed Sir Richard 
Birne, struck by a thought which seemed 
to flash from him into the mind of 
Terese, for she continued even more 
impressively : 

‘¢Put me, Sir Richard Birne, into the 
witness-box to-morrow, and my words 
shall make the thousands in that court 
assembled feeZ that Walter Templar is 
living !”’ 

“¢T will, lady !’’ answered Sir Richard 
Birne hopefully. 
of eloquence from a woman’s heart— 
from a lovely maiden’s. inspired lips— 
will move the jury more than the most 
learned counselor in the land.”’ 

‘It isa happy thought, friend Birne,”’ 
said Courtney. 

‘¢ My grandchild shall move the stones 
to tears,’ said Isaac Ben Ammon. 

‘¢T believe my niece’s words,’’ added 
Judah; ‘‘ but science must demonstrate. 
‘Truth is but the path to knowledge.”’ 

How fitly that subtle thinker and his 
inspired niece illustrated the one Azow- 
ledge, the other faith. 

Sir Richard Birne realized that the 
law, as well as science, required demon- 
stration; but he kept to his bright 
thought, and it was arranged that 
Terese, on the morrow at the trial, 
should be placed in the witness-box. 
And then Clara Garcia drew our heroine 
aside and whispered : 

‘Save him, save him, and, if you 
love him, I will resign him to you: but 
save him, save him !’’ 

‘Sister Clara,’’ replied Terese, re- 
proachfully, ‘‘if I save him it is for 
you.” 

Thus it will be seen that her morbid 
passion of jealousy still blinded Clara 
Garcia; but her deep love and Farin- 
elli’s danger had brought her to the 
sanctification of self-sacrifice. 


CHAPTERS LX) 
GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY. 


The great court-room of the old Bai- 
ley was crowded to hear the trial of the 


‘¢ At least, the voice. 


celebrated singer, Farinelli; and, as the 
thousands gathered there listening to the 
statement of the case by the prosecutor 
for the Crown, followed by the testi- 
mony of the witnesses, they already in 
their minds pronounced sentence upon 
the prisoner. The testimony of both 
friends and foes weighed almost equally 
in the scale against Farinelli. Indeed, 
no one could be suspected of being the 
foe of the prisoner excepting Orsini; 
and seeing that his testimony was forced 
from him by his arrest, he was not 
strongly convicted in the public mind, 
of malice towards the prisoner: The 
rest of the evidence was trom Farinelli’s 
friends. Sir Richard Courtney, in stat- 
ing the case of the mysterious disappear- 
ance of his nephew, how he left London 
with the prisoner, how Signor Farinelli, 
in the morning, with his strange story, 
arrived alone and distracted at Courtney 
House, how himself, Lord Frederick De 
Lacy and the prisoner immediately 
mounted the fleetest horses and rode to 
the scene of the attack in the forest, how 
they found Walter’s horse dead and its 
rider’s pistols in their holsters undis- . 
charged, told fearfully against the victim 
of circumstantial evidence at the bar. 
Another point which told even more 
than the appearance of a sudden murder 
without resistance, was the fact that the 
old lodge in the forest was burned to the 
ground. A shudder ran through the 
court at this, for the general inference 
was that the body of the supposed mur- 
dered man had been consumed in the 
fire. This fact had been drawn from the 
reluctant Courtney by the Prosecutor. 

At length, Counselor Christie arose 
for the defense, and made a powerful 
appeal to the jury, charging them to 
bear in mind the cases of the innocent 
who had been condemned and hung by 
circumstantial evidence as conclusive as 
that of the present case, but which, 
when other facts were known, had an 
éntirely different appearance. The mul- 
titude, ever swayed by feeling, were by 
the powerful speech of Counselor Chris- 
tie, greatly moved; but, when the Pros- 
ecutor bade his eloquent brother also 
remember of the former attempt at assas- 
ination in Rome, a reaction followed. 
Counselor Christie replied not; but 
called Judah Nathans into the witness 
box. 
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‘«My Lord,’’ began Snap, ‘‘ when we 
see a lone oak torn up by the fierce hur- 
ricane, and it falls upon a cottage close 
by, destoying life in the catastrophe, if 
blame there be, should it come against 
the stricken oak or the hurricane? The 
crime of the uprooted oak is that its 
strength of resistance was overmatched 
by the storm. There is no motive to be 
found against the tree. So am I proof 
that there is no motive to be found 
against Signor Farinelli, for I was in the 
hurricane myself that struck him; yet, 
though he fell, no one was hurled to the 
ground but himself. In this case, the 
motive and the malice were in the storm, 
for even before the prisoner at the bar 
was born, it had already brought desola- 
tion to the De Lacy family; and certain 
am I that since it struck Farinelli in 
Rome, hurling him against his friend, 
that same storm has now borne away 
Sir Walter Templar himself.’’ Snap 
then related the entire conspiracy against 
the De Lacys and the design to murder 
Walter ; and wound up by a philosophi- 
cal climax so eminently characteristic of 
the man: 

‘“«My lord, when plotters travel to 
their purposes, they surround their deeds 
with other men’s seemings—not their 
own. From the time that the regicide 
of Scotland struck the blow with the 
daggers of the sleeping grooms, and 
his wife besmeared their faces with the 
blood of their royal master, murderers 
of subtle capacity fasten their deeds 
upon other men as a part of their own 
design. Moreover, they seek to kill the 
person nearest to their chief victim to 
hide the seemings which would lead to 
themselves, It is a fatal error to hang 
the man whom you find by the side of 
the corpse; rather pursue the one who 
has fled. In nine cases out of ten, the 
person nearest is the most innocent of 
the crime and its foregone intentions.” 

Terese Ben Ammon was the next wit- 
ness called, and her woman’s impulse 
startled the court with new thoughts. 
Being sworn, she opened upon the judge 
with— 

‘“My lord, Walter Templar is not 
dead; therefore, my foster-brother did 
not murder him.” 

A sensation ran through the court and 
the thousands present expected Walter 
suddenly to appear to confirm her state- 


ment. The Prosecutor looked around 
him with something like disappointment, 
a buzzing ran through the crowd, search- 
ing eyes were darting in every direction, 
even the judge expected an astonishing 
denouement, while Orsini turned pale 
and would have fled from the court, 
could he have done so with safety. The 
missing man, however, not appearing, 
the judge observed: 

‘Young lady, the court is anxious 
for the proof.” 

The court was anxious; a breathless 
silence reigned as Terese resumed: 

‘‘Walter Templar is not dead, By- 
and-bye, he shall himself come to prove 
my words. I only ask that my foster- 
brother may not be condemned before 
that coming. But I will tell you, my 
lord, how I know that my affianced hus- 
band is not dead.”’ 

Terese then told his lordship of the 
death-bed marriage, Alice’s prophecy 
and her own dreams since of Walter’s 
living. The judge listened out of sym- 
pathy, and the spiritual-minded were 
half disposed to believe, but at length 
the Prosecutor impatiently reminded the 
court that the beautiful fancies of the 
witness had nothing pointed to the case. 
At this, Terese, carried away again by the 
impulses of the woman and the artiste, 
burst forth with impassioned speech, and 
an inspiration like a torrent bearing her 
on its course: 

“Ve men of Jogic and of facts—slaves 
of logic and of facts—would you have 
these thousands assembled—witnesses of 
your wisdom and your justice—believe 
that only that is to the point, which you 
can trace by the common-place of cir- 
cumstances? Dare you be so falsely wise 
as to say that your hand is a circumstance 
in the case, but that your ¢hought is 
none? Is your tabernacle the man and 
your spirit the fiction of the man? Is 
the book of your spirit-consciousness un- 
worthy to be read, or which, if you 
attempt to read, the judges and the wise 
men of the law may interrupt by telling 
you that the text is not to the point in 
our practical experience? If you dare 
to say this, then I tell you, my lord and 
gentlemen, you had need be instructed 
by that grand order of visionary men— 
the Prophets and Seers of my Hebrew 
race, whose sepulchres you garnish and 
to whose names you build your temples, 
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but whose wisdom you contemn. They 
shall tell you that that which you would 
have us believe the fiction is the most 
stupendous fact of life. But if you will 
maintain that their facts are too spiritual 
and that spiritual facts are not evidence 
in acase touching the living and the 
dead, where then stands your religion, 
seeing that all religions have the spiritual 
as their so/vdest groundwork? You have 
built not only churches, but states, upon 
the spiritual, and you make the very 
history of nations the fulfillment of 
prophecy. Wherefore then should you 
say that the prophecy of my sister Alice, 
as her departing spirit pierced the veil 
ot the future, is not evidence in the 
case? Has not her prophecy been ful- 
filled? That at least is a fact. And her 
sight of a coming event is now a positive 
evidence. But what has come to pass, 
you will say, proves not that which shall 
yet come to pass revealing Walter living; 
yet the departed spirit of the bride fore- 
told that he should be living, and that 
in the coming night of his mortal life, 
she would be near both him and me. 
Therefore is Walter Templar living, and 
Alice, his spirit-bride, near us! ”’ 

“‘Tt is a woman’s,’’ 
judge, ‘‘therefore, all intuition; yet no 
evidence for the court to decide upon.’’ 

‘*But, my lord—my lord, bear with 
me! I have adrect evidence, since the 
death of Alice and since the disappear- 
of Walter. I pray you, hear me.”’ 

““Ves, yes, my dear young lady, come 
to that direct evidence,’’ observed the 
judge, eagerly expecting something more 
tangible, but he was soon undeceived, 
for Terese resumed : 

**T know that Walter is not dead, for 
Alice has come from heaven and told 
me so! You look disappointed, my 
lord, at this. But do you then not 
believe that the spirits of the departed 
still live ?’’ 

‘‘ Certainly,”’ said the indulgent judge. 

‘«Then, my lord, wherefore should 
they not come to us and tell us things 
which most concern them and us, es- 
pecially when it is to save a life, and 
preserve a nation froma terrible injus- 
tice? Besides, my lord, were Walter in 
the other world, he also would come to 
me. I should see him, I should hear 
him. He would tell meall. But he has 
not come, therefore is he in the body 


interrupted the 


and cannot come. My lord, I am of 
the Hebrew race, and my forefathers 
were Prophets and Seers. Their szgh¢ 
and prophetic words you build upon to 
this very day. Why then will you 
despise the words of their daughter? 
They have garnered in me their own 
nature, and I feel its prophecies in me 
even now. It is that nature which made 
me an artiste. The soul of song which 
is in me, in them once burst forth in 
grand prophecies and divine psalms. 
Ay, my lord, there is a tradition in my 
family that David of Israel was my an- 
cestor, and now the spirits of my Hebrew 
race tell you through my mouth that 
Walter Templar is still on earth. Surely, 
my lord, ¢hey know.”’ 

The child is right ?’’ exclaimed Isaac 
Ben Ammon aloud in the court. ‘* David 


‘of Israel was her ancestor, as sure as that 


the young man is not dead.” 

The prosecutor for the Crown here in- 
terrupted again and demanded evidence 
to the point ; but his Jordship observed: 

‘Let the lady speak, for at least the 
court is refreshed by her beautiful faith ; 
yet I confess it touches not the case.’’ 

*¢My lord, a moment more and I have 

finished,’’ resumed the daughter of the 
ancient people. ‘‘My lord and gentle- 
men of the jury, the whole history of the 
Hebrews is a grand evidence that the 
heavens and the earth are inter-blended, 
and that they can hold converse one 
with another. When Elijah’s spi77¢ went 
up in the flaming chariot, the prophets in 
a multitude saw him. When Nebuchad- 
nezzar sat in judgment upon the evidence 
of the wise men of Babylon, Daniel de- 
clared what the heavens had told him. 
Would not that Daniel, were he here on 
the judgment seat, believe what the 
heavens have told me, that Walter is on 
earth among the living; yea, my lord, 
would not that Daniel inquire and find 
him out? But Walter shall himself come 
and prove that he is still in the flesh.’’ 
' The Hebrew Maiden left the witness- 
box as she said this. She had spoken 
like a prophetess. There had been some- 
thing wonderful in her manner and 
speech which, though it proved nothing 
in a case of law, strangely impressed the 
thousands in the court. 

The Prosecutor for the Crown then 
arose and, with his severe logic, swept 
away all that had been said in favor of 
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the prisoner at the bar. He dwelt 
with a certain remorseless deliberateness 
upon every item of the terrible circum- 
stantial evidence against Farinelli, es- 
pecially that of the undischarged pistols 
of Walter in their holsters, and the 
burnt lodge in the forest with which he 
insisted the body of the murdered man 
had been consumed. The judge after- 
wards summed up the evidence and de- 
livered the case to the jury. The impar- 
tial men who had been sworn to decide 
on the evidence, felt that they dared not 
be influenced by the touching faith of 
Terese Ben Ammon; and, without leav- 
ing the court, they came to an ageement. 
At the startling words from the judge— 
*“Guilty or not guilty ?’’—The foreman 
replied solemnly—‘‘ Guilty, my lord!” 

The prisoner at the bar,’with gentle 
firmness, refused to declare why sentence 
of death should not be passed upon him ; 
and then the judge ina broken voice per- 
formed his terrible duty. 

The sentence of death passed upon the 
innocent Farinelli, he was taken from the 
court to the condemned cell, while Clara 
Garcia was carried from the court in a 
swoon. Strong-minded men had shed 
tears that day, as well as the tender- 
hearted women who were present; but 
nothing more could be done there to 
save the prisoner. The only hope was in 
the mercy of the Crown. 

Two persons, however, were superior 
even to that dreadful crisis. ‘They were 
Terese Ben Ammon and her uncle Judah. 
They left the court resolved to find Walter 
Templar living and prove Farinelli inno- 
cent. Judah’s will and intellect said— 
*‘Warinelli shall be delivered!’’ And 
the Hebrew Maiden said—‘‘ The God of 
my fathers shall bring it all to light!” 

Clara Garcia, when she recovered from 
her swoon, wailed— 

“On, Lerese, save my lover ;—save 
him whose life is more to me than my 
own soul!”’ 

She was answered : 

‘«The God of my Hebrew fathers 
shall bring it all to light. My brother 
shall be saved !”’ 


CHAPTER. LIL 


THE FORSAKEN AND HER SON. 


In a small but pretty cottage on the 
Edgeware Road, London, resided a 


charming lady, closely related to one of 
the chief personages of our story. She 
passed for a widow, but she was no 
widow, but a forsaken one. She was still 
beautiful, though the observant eye could 
see by her subdued sadness that there was 
a worm at her heart, or that some great 
calamity had befallen her in her life. Her 
name was Ida Blair. 


By the side of Ida, on the morning of 
the 18th of May, 1824, the very morning 
after the sentence of Farinelli, sat. a 
young man of about twenty-five years of 
age. His name was Arthur Blair, and he 
was the young Church of England clergy- 
man who performed the ceremony of 
marriage between Walter Templar and 
Alice Courtney. In general terms he may 
be described as much such a young man 
as Lord Frederick De Lacy, resembling 
much his beautiful mother, Ida. There 
was, however, a gravity in him that did 
not become his years. This gravity was 
doubtless partly from the tone of mind 
which his sacred calling had given, but it 
was chiefly from the same cause which 
gave that subdued sadness seen in his 
beautiful mother. ‘There was also the 
maturity of thoughtfulness in him which 
would have led one to rate his years at 
thirty, and to suppose him a younger 
brother of Ida Blair, rather than her son. 

‘‘Arthur,’’—began his mother, in a 
broken voice, and something of shame in 
the blush that mantled her fair face— 
“you have often implored me to tell you 
my mournful history, but for your sake I 
have withheld it till now.” 

‘‘But, oh, my mother, that very con- 
cealment has from my boyhood, been in 
my heart as the worm that dieth not.”’ 

<‘l know, my son, I know it; but I 
dared not tell you, nor should I now, but 
that one whom I must not disobey has 
charged me to reveal it to you to-day.” 


‘‘ Who is it that has thus charged you, 
my mother? Is it my unknown father?” 

“Oh no, Arthur, it is not 4e,; but one, 
whom though he is astrange man, I have 
cause to believe is my friend.”’ 

Why do you speak of my father as the 
nameless he 2? why do you never call him 
husband? Why have you only several 
times in my life even referred to him at 
all, by any style of naming. ‘Tell me, 
mother—at last, oh, tell me! ”’ 

“T will, my son; but look not thus 
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upon me, I cannot bear your searching 


eye.” 

oe: son groaned in the anguish.of his 
anticipation, and the mother opened her 
sad story. 

«¢ Arthur, I am the only daughter of a 
poor clergyman, like yourself. I had 
two brothers, both officers in the army 
of King George. Whether they are 
living or not I cannot say, for I have hid 
from all my family. My father’s name 
was Arnold Blair.”’ 

“<Oh, my God, my God!”’ burst 
from the son, for this confession told 
him that his mother still bore her maiden 
name. A tear stole down the cheek of the 
forsaken at her son’s anguish, but after a 
moment she continued : 

‘‘ Being the only daughter, I was the 
joy of my good father’s heart, and in my 
girlhood consoled him for the loss of my 
mother. Ah, Arthur, had she not died, 
| should have perhaps found less cause to 
mourn for inyself and you. When I was 
at the age of sixteen, Ae came to my 
father’s house. My sire then was a curate 
in the little town of Westbury, in Wilt- 
shire, and he was very poor. The young 
man brought to him news of a living 
which had been conferred upon him by 
his father, who was immensely rich. It 
was bestowed upon Arnold Blair because 
of his learning and eloquence as a min- 
ister. My poor father welcomed the 
young man, and, at the rich gift, shed 
upon his hand tears of gratitude. We 
removed from Westbury to the vicarage 
of which this young man’s father was 
the lord; and often was that youth 
by my side, though your grandfather 
thought he came in the character of his 
pupil to finish his education before trav- 
eling on the continent. To be brief, 
Arthur, we loved, or rather I loved, for 
your father was at that time very hand- 
some; and too often manly beauty of 
person, rather than of mind, win young 
girls’ hearts. He pressed me to a secret 


marriage, urging with all the sophistry ’ 


of a lover under such circumstances. [ 
should not have consented had it not 
been that his father designed to marry 
my lover to a lady of rank. The youth 
vowed he would brave his sire, that he 
would forsake all forme, even though his 
parent should outcast him for it and then 
with tender pleadings, that I would not 
cast him away too; he persuaded me to 


believe that his sire would forgive us, if 
he found that the wife had come in be- 
fore the curse was hurled upon his head. 
As too many of my sex have done before, 
I consented to become his wife, not 
dreaming that he meant to betray me. 
Oh, I fondly believed in his truth—be- 
lieved that I should possess a loving 
husband, even though his ambitious 
father should frown upon us. I justify 
not my great error, my son, in consent- 
ing without our fathers’ blessings, but 
sadly own my terrible fault. We were 
secretly married—I take my God to wit- 
ness I so thought. I believed the Church 
sanctified our mutual vows by its most 
holy ceremony. For nearly a year after- 
wards we met as husband and wife; when 
we could no longer conceal our secret, 
moved by my tears, your father told to 
my sire the story of our love and secret 
marriage. Arnold Blair in much trouble 
visited the ambitious sire of the youth, 
and revealed all. A terrible scene of 
wrath followed, and my father returned 
with reproaches and curses heaped on his 
head by that man of fearful purposes—! 
mean your other grandfather, but Arnold 
Blair dreamt not even then that his 
daughter had been betrayed. Soon, how- 
ever, the blow came in a letter, from the 
proud, ambitious sire, stating that from 
his son he had learned that the marriage 
had been a false one. Wealth was offered 
to be heaped upon us as a restitution for 
the great wrong done, but oh, what 
price could pay for the dishonor. Your 
maternal grandfather died broken-hearted 
but not before he had blessed you, and 
received from me a promise that you 
should be brought up to fill his sacred 
calling in the church. With my own 
hands I supported you until you were 
twelve years of age, for I refused all 
offers of money from Azm and his am- 
bitious sire. My husband—for to me he 
was husband, married the titled lady, but 
the curse of my father’s broken heart, 
and his danghter’s blighted life followed 
the betiayer. He was childless, and 
childless his titled wife died a year after- 
wards; and when you were twelve years 
old, your other grandfather died. I after- 
wards learned that this man of iron will, 
who bowed the nobles of the land to his 
purposes, had often seen you, often had 
fondled yon in his arms, in your child- 
hood ; often fondly laid his hands upon 
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your head in your youth—ay, that iron 
hearted man had even wept over you, for 
you were his only grandchild.” 


“«Then, mother,” observed Arthur, ‘I 
remember that proud, stately old man. 
I both feared and loved him.”’ 


‘These facts, my son,’’ resumed Ida, 
the forsaken, ‘‘I learned from your grand- 
father’s strange confidant. As you will 
remember, you always met your grand- 
father at school. Your master was paid 
well to keep the secret from me. At 
your grandfather’s death, his confidant 
came and informed me that he had left 
you five hundred a year for life. At first 
I refused, as I had done for myself, but 
when I was told of the old man’s love 
for his only grandchild, I relented, and 
moreover, I was reproached for being will- 
ing to deprive you of your grandfather’s 
legacy. «At last I accepted, and with the 
money you were educated for the ministry, 
and thus I fulfiiled my own father’s dying 
wish. ‘Touching 4zm, I have merely to 
say, that since we first parted I have not 
seen his face. My story is told, Arthur, 
to you to-day because that confidant, 
who is the executor for you, has charged 
me todo so, for he has some secret will 
of your grandfather concerning you, of 
which I myself knew not till yesterday, 
nor do I now know. Ha! is that the 
garden gate, my son? If so, it is he.” 

‘‘ There is a gentleman coming up the 
garden walk with a lady,’’ observed the 
young clergyman, looking out at the 
window. 

‘No, this is not he, mother. 
Mr. Nathans and his neice.”’ 

‘¢Then it zs he, Arthur,’’ was the re- 
ply. The door was quickly opened by 
Ida the Forsaken, and Judah and Terese 
Ben Ammon entered. 

‘Lady, have youtold your son your 
story,’’ inquired Judah after they were 
seated. 

«Ves, sir, all.” 

‘*No, Lady Ida Blakely, not all! A 
portion of it I have come to tell!” re- 
plied Judah, with his calm abruptness. 

«Lady Blakely! Merciful God of the 
forsaken, what does this mean !”’ 


Ida, overwhelmed by the sudden reve- 
lation and the torrent of her emotions, 
would have fallen from her chair, had 
not her son caught her in his arms. 

“¢ Trifle not with my afflicted mother, 


This is 


EES 


sir, but tell us what mean your strange 
words?’’ said Arthur imploringly. 

‘Sir Arthur Blakely—for such you 
will be, 2 never trifle,” returned Snap, 
for he comes in fitly in his character as_ 
the confidant of General Blakely. 

‘Oh, Mr. Nathans, is this true? Was 
that marriage then holy, and no solemn 
farce. AmIa wife? Was it.—was it 0 
farce?” 

**Lady Blakely, 7 witnessed it; and 7 
never play in farces, though I have sus- 
tained my part in tragedies.” 

Thus answered that fearfully intellec- 
tual man. 

‘*Are you sure, Mr. Nathans, that my 
mother is a wife, and I blessed born.” 

**Sir Arthur, I am always sure when I 
assert. I never affirm till I have solved. 
Science says demonstrate. Iam science. 
I have demonstrated.” 

‘¢ But may you not be mistaken, sir?’”’ 
inquired poor Arthur, anxiously. 

‘I say, Sir Arthur, I witnessed your 
mother’s marriage, and that I take no 
part in farces. There, young man is your 
grandfather’s will, in which he acknowl- 
edges your legitimacy, and which makes 
you, after your father, heir of all his 
wealth. There is the certificate of your 
mother’s marriage also in that packet. 
Take it, and demonstrate for vourself.”’ 

The young man took the documents, 
and read to his mother aloud his grand- 
father’s will, and her marriage certificate. 

‘‘Are you satisfied, Lady Blakely?” 

‘«T am more than satisfied !’’ returned 
Ida the Forsaken, sobbing. ‘‘ This, Mr. 
Nathans, is your work. Oh, you are 
good!”’ 

‘‘Nay, lady, I am evil. I never pray 
‘J thank thee, O God, that [am not as 
other men.’ Indeed, I never pray at all. 
I dive for truth, I soar for truth. I 
never pray, and therefore am I evil. So 
was that young man’s grandfather, but 
he could be just as you see when his am- 
bition stood not in his way. Call me 
not good, lady, for it offends me. I say 
I am evil, and had Herbert Blakely had 
ason by his other marriage, you would 
not have called me good, for your son 
would have been kept out of his rights 
by my sanction.”’ 

‘Uncle Judah,’’ observed ‘Terese, 
speaking for the first time in the case, 
“you are always calling yourself by bad 
names.”’ 
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‘‘Wherefore should I not, niece?” 
replied Snap sharply. ‘‘Do not men 
generally call themselves by good names. 
They lie. Would you have me lie too. 
I am science and science is truth. Lady 
‘Blakely are you satisfied that my old 
master, General Blakely, has done you 
jastice at last.”’ 

‘‘Indeed I am, Mr. Nathans,’’ the 
lady replied. 

“And now, Sir Arthur, will you do 
my bidding.” 

“«¢ After this I cannot refuse, but why 
call me Sir Arthur. Is my father dead ?”’ 

‘©No, but never in England will he be 
able to again claim rank. Such a cir- 
cumstance which justifies me in carrying 
out your grandiather’s will, which was 
designed to be fulfilled at your father’s 
death, or when I should determine, for 
your grandfather ¢rusted me. You have 
heard of the case of Sir Walter Templar 
and Farinelli. Your father is the guilty 
man.’’ 

‘““Would you have me betray him, 
sir?’’ observed Arthur, shocked. 

‘No, but to help me save him and 
the lives of two others. Sir Walter is 
living [am certain. We must find him 
and prevent Farinelli from being hanged 
for your father’s act. You must go to 
Italy and become the private secretary 
ot your father, but unknown in your 
true character. You shall have a recom- 
mendation from Lawyer Wortley. He 
knows all. I say we must find out the 
truth, or I will hang your father. I have 
said it. You will report everything to 
me. iIf-I, but find the clue to Walter 
Templar’s existence, the rest will follow. 
You must obtain for me that clue. Your 
father must then reside abroad, all shall 
be made known to him concerning your- 
self and your grandfather’s will, and Sir 
Richard Courtney will not -prosecute 
your sire. Have you resolved, for J 
have ?”? 

“Ves, Mr. Nathans, for if Sir Walter 
Templar be living or Signor Farrinelli 
innocent, my duty as a Christian is with 
your will in this. On the condition that 
my father shall be spared, I undertake 
your mission.”’ 

‘For your grandfather’s sake his son 
shall be spared. You must start to- 
morrow, for there is no time to be lost. 
Lives hang upon dispatch, Your mother 
will reside with my niece at Sir Richard 


Courtney’s until your rights and hers are 
confirmed.”’ 

It was thus arranged, and the next 
day Lady Ida Blakely was taken by 
Terese Ben Ammon to Sir Richard 
Courtney’s, and Arthur Blakely started 
for Rome to fulfill his mission. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 
THE POISONED WINE. 


Sir Herbert Blakely had returned to 
his native land after a supposed absence 
of five years. He was again in the De 
Lacy castle; but this time his move- 
ments were all unconcealed. Indeed, 
he seemed to court attention, and his 
castle was the resort of political mag- 
nates, for he had announced his inten- 
tion of turning his attention to the 
affairs of his country. A Parliamentary 
election was at hand, and he was up for 
the county of Wiltshire. The old party 
to which his father belonged courted 
him, for his vast estates in Wiltshire, 
Hampshire and Kent made him very in- 
fluential with the ministry. He had 
grown more like his father, and politi- 
cians expected to see him play a similar 
part to that which General Blakely had 
distinguished himself for; namely, a 
ruling politician. As he had marked 
out a public course, he sought society, 
and sagacious mammas speculated upon 
the prospects of Sir Herbert’s marrying 
again. He was only fifty, and still a 
handsome man, and he encouraged the 
gossip concerning his prospects of mar- 
riage. Indeed, he had really designed 
to take another wife, for it was a great 
cross to Sir Herbert that he had no son 
to succeed him, for he neither knew of 
the existence of his legitimate son nor 
that his marriage with Ida Blair was 
genuine. Hehimself had been deceived 
by Snap, who had given him a true 
priest instead of a false one. This fact, 
the mentor had communicated to the 
General, but never to Herbert, and 
though the General was very much en- 
raged, yet the yearnings of his ambitious 
heart had reconciled him. So it was 
arranged between Snap and his old 
master that young Arthur was to inherit, 
providing Herbert had no more sons. 
Snap’s act at first, in securing Ida Blair’s 
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marriage with Herbert, was less from 
principle than from his strange intellect- 
ual caprice, for doing everything for the 
best, and then holding the power in his 
own hands of turning for good or evil 
just as his will directed. The innocence 
of Ida, moreover, had gained his sym- 
pathy, for he admired that which was 
unlike himself, and he was subtle, not 
innocent. Ida, therefore, had found 
from her very girlhood a protector and 
friend in Snap, who we have seen now 
resolved to establish the rights of Lady 
Blakely and her son, 


Arthur was with his father at the De. 


Lacy castle performing the part of private 
secretary. He was passing under the 
name of Arthur Manning. The young 
man had obtained great influence over 
Sir Herbert who was strangely drawn to- 
wards his son without knowing his rela- 
tions to him. But the father felt that a 
watchful eye was upon him, yet he often 
saw such a mournful tenderness in the 
young man’s eye when bent upon him, 
that he suspected not that he was a spy 
upon his actions. Yet Arthur performed 
his part, not in the spirit of a spy, but 
more in that of a guardian, watching his 
father to prevent him from doing more 
evil. He was by this time thoroughly 
convinced that Snap’s suspicions were 
founded, but he had not yet discovered 
the clue to Sir Herbert’s secret. Orsini, 
who was at the castle, feared him, for he 
too had noticed the watchful eye upon 
himself, in which he saw no tenderness, 
but a stern justice. There was another 
that both feared and hated Arthur, and 
that was George Blakely. Neither of the 
young men understood their mutual 
antipathy—for neither knew that kin- 
dred blood was in their veins. 

Sir Herbert had at length listened to 
Orsini’s counsel to make away with Wal- 
ter Templar, and poison was the agent 
chosen. Under the circumstances of his 
new inventions of a public career, and 
marriage, Blakely saw that it would be 
impossible for him to continue to play 
Walter’s jailor any longer, and then as 
far as his secret was concerned, he too 
feared the conscientious character of his 
new secretary. 

‘‘Arthur, you may leave us for to- 
night,” said Sir Herbert to the young 
man. ‘Please write as I instructed, to 
the Premier, and say he may count on 

24 


| the fellow had a pious mother, 


\ 


me. To Lord Bently, write and say that 

his election for the county, in conjunction 

with mine is certain. He shall have all 

my influence. The other letters dictate 

for me, to suit yourself; but leave no 

stone unturned to secure my political in- 
fluence in the country.’’ 

“T will, sir, do your bidding. 
night, God be with you, sir.” 

«Blakely, I like not that saintly scrive- 
ner of yours,’’ said Orsini, much dissatis- 
fied. 

‘‘Pshaw! count; let the young man 
be reverent if it pleases him. I think he 
means his God bless you, sir, which he 
usually bestows upon me at night, though 
it is misapplied in my case. I suspect 
Orsini, 
you and IJ are villains, and shall be mur- 
derers; but when that young man is with 
me, I always fancy if I might not have 
been different if my mother had lived.’ 

Orsini replied with a demoniac laugh. 

‘*Ay, laugh Count; you are right, for 
re Vie laughable to hear me serinonize, 
though I ‘have been crammed with moral 
philosophy from Snap, who beinga genu- 
ine devil, preaches better theolog gy than 
one half ‘of our divines. But that young 
man strangely affects me, Orsini. There 
is something in him which reminds me of 
—well that is what I cannot make out, 
for I have forgotten whose face he wears, 
and whose tender anxious eyes beam upon 
me when I catch his glance. Pshaw! 
what a fool I am to be talking thus. Ha! 
here is George, and I am myself again.”’ 


‘Well, cousin Herbert, I have come. 
So this is to be the last visit to our pris- 
oner—eh?”’ 

“¢Ves, George ; but why in the Fiend’s 
name do you persist in cousining me be- 
fore strangers?’’ 


“To remind you, cousin Herbert, 
that when we put our heads into the 
hangman’s noose to serve our family, our 
relatives ought not to forget us.’ 

‘George, you area blockhead. You 
know that neither one of us dare to for- 
get. You know you inherit all, after 
your father; but then he may live for 
another thirty years, keeping you out of 
the estate I gave him. Of course I shall 
not give up the Blakely inheritance as 
long as I can hold it, but the estate in 
question is yours at your father’s death, 
some thirty years hence,’ 


Good 
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‘Not he; father has been ailing 


lately.” ; } 
‘‘He must -have medical advice, 
George. But to our business. Take 


those half-dozen of wine to your pris- 
oner with three day’s allowance of bread 
and water. Nay, take one of the bottles 
out and replace it with this one. It is 
for Sir Walter Templar’s last feast. You 
visit him no more. If he drinks, he dies 
by poison; if not, let him starve.” 

In a moment more, Orsini and Blakely 
were alone again. ; 

“*So, Blakely, you have set that cousin 
of yours on his father’s track ?”’ 

«¢ Curse the fellow yes. He will poison 
his father as well as Templar, and then I 
will take good care of this cousin. Had 


they been content with a few thousands | 


they might have lived, but their relation- 
ship isin my path. And now, Sir Wal- 
ter Templar, your time is reckoned, for 
you cannot escape me as Snap did.”’ 

George Blakely performed his last 
office for Walter Templar, who was 
asleep in his dungeon where he had been 
now over four months; but the siamming 
of the great outer gate, as George de- 
parted, awoke him, and he started up as 
from a dream. 

‘*Methought I heard a fearful shriek,’’ 
he mused, ‘‘and then the voice of Alice 
said assuringly, ‘Walter, I am_ near.’ 
Surely it was her voice again. She also 
said in my dream, ‘ Touch not the wine!’ 
What could it mean; I have no wine. 
‘Touch not the wine!’ Merciful Powers! 
there is the voice again, ‘Touch not the 
wine!’ Ha! my lamp is nearly out. I 
must replenish it with oil.’’ 

Walter Templar approached the iron- 
grated window to take his basket of food 
and his supply of oil; but he started 
back aghast as he saw in the basket six 
bottles of wine. 

**TIt was Alice herself, then,’’ he ob- 
served, after his astonishment had sub- 
sided. ‘‘Yes, it was Alice. She is near. 
It was her voice that spoke to me.”’ 

“It was my voice that spoke to you, 
dear Walter. I am near!’ 

‘‘Then God be thanked!” answered 
Walter fervently, speaking as though to 
one present. 

‘*T have heard and seen wondrous 
things in this gloomy dungeon. Can it 
be that an overwrought mind and this 
terrible solitude of months—years it 


-has become of Farinelli., 


seems—conjures up these visions and 


creates these voices.”’ 


‘‘No, dear Walter; I am near; and 
deliverance is also near!’’ #3) 

“Alice! Alice, my wife, my spirit 
bride, I believe it. Thou art near to 
me. Oh, had not this been my faith, I 
should nave died of despair ere this, 
Darling, I converse with you, though I 
see you not, excepting in my dreams. 
Yet, hours together do I talk to you as 
though you were visible to me. ‘That 
you are present I feel. But there isa 
mystic charm in your voice. Iknownot 


if you speak from within me or from 


without, for I seem to hear you in all 
my being. Oh, what a wondrous mystery 
this inner life is! How little do we 
know of that world, that to me here in 
my sentient solitude seems but as the 
soul of this, how little of those behind 
us, who speak to us as from without the 
veil. Ay, how much may not our very— 
thoughts be of the spirit voices.” 

‘« Thoughts of the spirit voices !’’ was _ 
the answer that came. 

‘¢T believe it, Alice, even as I know 
that you are gone only just above me. 
But I must reflect upon this wine. What 
do they mean—these villains? They 
mean to poison me, that I think is clear. 
But they know not that I have a guardian 
angel in my dungeon. How many 
guardian angels may there not beattend- 
ing mankind in this life, but we are all 
unconscious of them. Were men put 
into more dungeons, shut out from the 
distracting world, they might find more 
angels in this life. I wonder not the 
Saints of old found out the other world, 
for they were often in dungeons and 
chains. I have ground of my chain by 
these stones, and had either of those 
men entered my cell, he would have 
found a fearful weapon in this mighty 
iron whip. I may eat of the bread and 
drink of the water, but touch not the 
wine. Thus, I understand it. But what 
Is he hanged ? 
Father of Mercy! that thought daily 
harrows up my soul. I must not dwell 
upon that. Yet tell me, Alice, for I 
know you are listening from behind your 
curtain ; when shall I be delivered?” 

‘* Walter, my husband, I and deliver- 
ance are near.’’ 
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CHAPTER LXV. 
THE BRIDE AND THE CONDEMNED. 


Clara Garcia was now the bride of 
Farinelli. In their terrible afflictions, the 
lovers had resolved to devote the remain- 
der of life to each other. Clara had be- 
seeched Farinelli to let her fate be linked 
with his, and to be with him in the con- 
demned cell to the last. She revealed 
to him her fixed resolve to die with him, 
and told him of her oath in Rome that 
he should be hers in ‘‘life or in death.’’ 
She even showed him the subtle poison, 
which she carried about her for that pur- 
pose. Farinelli tried to dissuade her from 
her dreadful purpose, but she was heroic 
in her calm resolution to die with him. 
Moreover, the strong passion of Clara 
and her tragic fervor filled him with a 
kindred spirit, so that they grew to look 
calmly on the prospect of dying together. 
Farinelli was strengthened by this 
woman’s love and purpose, and her pres- 
ence became an absolute necessity to 
him. So they communicated to Sir 
Richard Courtney their wish for their 
union, before the terrible day of execu- 
tion made it too late in this life. Court- 
ney sought Sir Richard Birne, who 
readily sanctioned the tender romance; 
for, indeed it would have been cruel to 
have denied to a man on the brink of the 
grave, the consolation of love and a 
wife’s supporting presence. So the mar- 
riage was solemnized in the chapel of 
the prison; and the bride, through the 
kind influence and permission of Sir 
Richard Birne, had, ffom the morning 
of their marriage, been with the prisoner 
day and night in his condemned cell. 
This was by the connivance of Sir Rich- 
ard Birne. 

Theirs was a honeymoon of saddened 
bliss. Their terrible situation deepened 
their love towards each other, and chas- 
tened their hearts from all the dross of 
their nature. They had been married 
now about three months. 

The execution of Farinelli had been 
postponed to give time for the appear- 
ance of Sir Walter Templar, if living. 
Terese Ben Ammon had filled the daily 
papers with her inspirative letters upon 
the innocence of her foster-brother, and 
her conviction that Walter, her affianced 
husband would come to light. Her 


letters were published in almost every 
paper in the country, provincial as well 
as metropolitan. Her grandfather’s 
wealth she lavished freely and bought up 
the press everywhere, to give her pleas 
publicity. Her uncle managed it all. 
And when some reply happened to come 
from influential editors who prided them- 
selves on being impartial but severely 
critical, Snap then came to her aid with 
his fearful intellectuality. The prose- 
cutor for the crown had written a series 
of letters upon the subject, tor the re- 
sponsibility of condemning and the de- 
signed execution of hanging an innocent 
man was thrown upon the crown. Te- 
rese assumed two important facts—first, 
that Walter was living; the second, that 
her foster-brother was innocent; and 
with this persistent assumption as the 
premises, the Crown stood in a very 
questionable position ; and it was boldly 
charged that, in case George IV. did not 
interfere and reprieve the prisoner, the 
country would be guilty of a judicial 
murder. Some of the influential papers 
who chose to take the side of the Crown 
and also the prosecutor cut Terese Ben 
Ammon’s letters into shreds. Her beau- 
tiful faith was applauded at the same 
time that their logic of facts and the cir- 
cumstantial evidence swept away all that 
her faith sought to establish. Of course 
they had the advantage the same as the 
talented infidel has generally upon the 
subjects of immortality and God; for, 
like her evidence, religion is of faith 
and spiritual sight. For a week, the 
Crown held the case against our hero; 
and other editors, finding another reac- 
tion setting in, threw themselves against 
the condemned man and his champion 
foster-sister. It was then that Snap 
came to his niece’s aid. He was the 
very opposite to her in his treatment— 
all facts, all logic, all philosophy, all 
scepticism—no faith. He met them 
upon their own ground. His daring in- 
fidelity, his subtle thinking and terrible 
justice cut his opponents to the very 
bone at every dash of his pen. He 
swept away all faith, all assumptions. 
Where, then, was any judgment given» 
upon circumstantial evidence. He gave 
more logic on the prisoner’s side than 
they could supply against it; and by his 
supreme subtlety revealed fallacies in 
nearly everything his opponents said. 
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As every special argument is more or less 
sophistry, he overwhelmed his opponents 
by being a superior sophist to them all. 
‘The Prosecutor retired ‘‘used up,’’ the 
venerable judge trembled for fear he had 
condemned an innocent man, the jury 
felt themselves more guilty than the 


prisoner, the Secretary of State was in | 


great perplexity,—which had caused him 
to postpone the execution—while George 
IV. was angry to find the Crown itself 
placed at the bar. It is well known that 
old George III hung everbody he could, 
from the hoary-headed ruffian to the 


tender maiden, and his son, in this case, . 


was disposed from very pique to follow 
his father’s example. Thus had Terese 
and her uncle moved the country to save 
Farinelli, and obtained the postpone- 
ment of the execution; but it was gen- 
erally expected that George IV. would 
hang the condemned man, guilty or not 
guilty. It lacked now but three days to 
the execution, and there were no pros- 
pects of a second postponement. 

We will now take our readers to the 
condemned cell where the prisoner and 
his bride are. Three months they have 
spent together in their saddened bliss; 
and now they are both hopeless. Death 
is before them, and they have resolved to 
die together. 

‘¢Clara, my darling,’’ said the con- 
demned to his wife, ‘“‘let us resign all 
false hope and prepare for the last great 
act of our tragedy.” 

‘« Beppo, my husband I am prepared. 
I will myself set you the example, but 
not to-night; I cannot resign your life 
until the last moment. Three days 
are left us for love in this world. If the 
reprieve come not, the last night shall 
give to us a second marriage. Together 
without the eye of mortal to witness, we 
will perform the ceremony of death.”’ 

*¢ Yes, Clara, dear, it shall be so. No 
gallows shall have me. We will die by 
the same agency in the same hour, and 
in each other’s arms.”’ 

‘Our spirits, dear Beppo, shall fly 
away together. I look calmly upon the 
prospect. Do you know, my husband, 
I have been more at peace in your little 
cell than ever before in my life. All 
jealousy and passion have been purged 
from my heart. This prison has been 
our purgatory. Here with you I have 
felt myself a true Catholic, and God and 


? 


the holy religion of our mother church 
have, for the first time in my life, sanct- 
ified my thoughts; I think I am nearer 
heaven with you in this condemned cell 
than I ever would have been had it not 
been for our terrible afflictions. And 
then, Beppo darling, we love each other 
more deeply, more unreservedly and 
purely than we otherwise should. I fear 
that I should have been very jealous, 
self-willed and exacting; but now there 
is a new spirit created in me. We do 
love each other with an unspeakable af- 
fection, do we not, my husband ?”’ 

‘‘Ves, Clara, my devoted one, I love 
you now beyond the love which I bear to 
my foster-sister. All has been for the 
best, for we both were too much chil- 
dren of passion, and the fierce jealousies 
of our Italian nature daily gave to our 
lips a cup of poison more deadly than 
that which I hope will give us pass- 
port into heaven. Surely, Clara, the 
Great Judge of my innocence and the 
motives of our sacrifice will pardon us.” 

‘*I- believe he will, Beppo. The 
Church tells us of the merciful Christ. 
The priest shall come on that night and 
absolve us of our sins, and the rest we 
must leave in the hands of the merciful 
One,” 

‘‘Right, my wife; I am resolved that 
the murderer’s death shall not be mine. 
We will die as the old Roman heroes 
would have died—by our own hands. 
Oh! the gallows, Clara, the gallows; 
that would have been terrible. I thank 
God that you are with me, and that we 
have the means to prevent the terrible 
tragedy of the gallows.” 

An thus these two afflicted ones con- 
versed upon the sacrificial ceremony 
which they had arranged to take place 
the night before the intended execu- 
tion. 


CHAPTER LXVEE 


ON THE PLANE ABOVE US. 


There is more in heaven and on earth 
Than is dreamt of in your philosophy, Horatio. 


Two days and nights have passed 
in the dungeon of Walter Templar since 
George Blakely had visited the dungeon 
of the De Lacy castle for the last time. 
Walter fully realized now, that death or 
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his deliverance was near. It was on the 
same night on which we have taken our 
readers to the condemned cell of Far- 
inelli. 

Walter Templar is lying upon his heap 
of straw. His lamp is gone out never 
more to be fed again with oil, for as the 
jailor came not, it was exhausted. That 
profound darkness which can almost in 
fancy be felt, reigned in the dungeon. 
It was midnight again, and again that 
same mystic influence pervaded Walter 
Templar, which pervaded him when 
Alice appeared to him on the first occa- 
sion. He felt that she was coming 
again. Nearer and nearer her presence 
seemed to be approaching. Within him 
and around him the spirit life was gather- 
ing. From within him and_ without 
there was a meeting. An interblending 
of being seemed to be taking place be- 
tween the souls of the mortal and the 
immortal. <A fire burned in Walter’s 
earthly nature, as though a live coal 
frony another furnace was kindling him 
into a rapturous flame, and around the 
region of his heart there was a spirit 
glowing. This has numerous striking 
examples. Doubtless it was that super- 
natural flame which the two disciples ex- 
perienced when their arisen Master was 
journeying with them: ‘* Did not our 
hearts burn within us as he talked to us 
by the way.’’ Thus it was with Walter 
Templar, now in his dungeon, wherein 
he was peculiarly susceptible to super- 
natural solicitude. He had lain perhaps 
for an hour with the heavenly presence 
growing upon him and wooing him out 
of his positive mood into a state of pas- 
sive reception. He was as upon the 
threshold of another world waiting for 
his guardian to lead him into the cham- 
ber of the invisible to—the mortal eye. 
Whether he at last fell asleep, and saw 
in dreams his second visitation of Alice, 
our readers must determine. We simply 
relate what in this ecstatic state ap- 
peared to him as a reality. 

His spirit-bride came to him as before 
gradually appearing, and increasing in 
the brightness of her soul-essence. 

«‘ Walter, my husband, I am here!”’ 
said the vision. 

«¢ Alice, I hear you and see you again. 
I felt you coming, but you have been 
long, very long.’’ 

‘That, Walter, is because I brought 


another with me. She could not come 
assoon as I alone. ‘lerese is here.” 

‘* Terese with you, and dead ?”’ 

*“No, Walter, not dead—in the body; 
yet out of the body. She is entranced, 
and here.’’ 

eclgseesier noteAnicen. 

“Wait, she is coming .in. ~[ have 
toiled much to bring her to you. Do 
you see her now?”’ 

‘‘No; yet stay. There is something, 
a shadow arising. Ah! I see it more 
distinctly now. Itisa female form. It 
wears a mantle which seems like a soft 
blue cloud in a summer sky.”’ 

‘‘She has not thrown of the garment 
of mortality, and you behold its shadows. 
Wait, Walter, she will come nearer.”’ 

{Abel lescecuner aces sultgzn~ Lerese: 
Can she speak to me?”’ 

‘* No, she cannot speak, but you shall 
see her thoughts and understand her 
signs. What see you now?” 

‘«She recognizes me, Alice. I see the 
joy in her thought. She understands 
what ‘I say. Now she seems pained as 
she looks around my dungeon. She 1s 
thinking now of delivering me. She 
would hasten away, as tnough to bring 
me aid. Alice, she is going. Bid her 
Stay. .itus too late; she is gone.’ 

‘‘She could stay but for a moment, 
Walter. Even I cannot stay long. She 
is returning to herself. I have told her 
all, andshe has seen also. She will send 
deliverance to you—for that I brought 
her. I have labored with her for months 
to bring her, but have not been able, yet 
to-night in the intensity of her anxiety 
for you and her foster-brother, she came 
out of herself.” 

‘¢Ha! Farinelli, tell me of Farinelli, 
Alice,’ 

‘* He is yet living, but I cannot reach 
him as I can you, He is somewhat hid 
from me. I know not bis fate. I am 
going, Walter. Follow me.” 

Walter sprang to his feet and followed 
till his hands touched the iron grating of 
the dungeon door, the touch of which 
brought him to consciousness, and the 
vision vanished. 

‘««T suppose Alice bid me follow her,”’ 
mused Walter, ‘‘as a sign that I should 
soon be delivered from this dungeon.”’ 

He returned and laid himself ‘down 
again, and reflecting upon his vision he 
fell asleep. Let us now go to Terese 
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and relate the strange circumstance that 
had occurred to her in coincidence with 
that which we have related of Walter. 

She was sleeping in her bed in Court- 
ney House, Grosvenor Square. She 
seemed to be in a dream, for she mur- 
mured as though in reply to some one. 
Suddenly she raised up in the bed and 
sat awhile. Thenshe nodded assent and 
got out of bed and dressed. She was 
evidently in a somnambulistic state. Be- 
ing dressed, she left her chamber and 
cautiously moved through the house, as 
though desirous not to awaken any per- 
son. She had taken her mantle and 
bonnet. ‘The front door was reached 
which she gently opened, and taking a 
latch key from the stand at the door, she 
passed out into the street. Direct 
towards a certain point she seemed to be 
making, and she moved along as though 
she was following some one. Several 
times as watchmen approached she 
evaded them, sometimes turning into 
another street. Having gone about half 
a mile, she turned back by the same 
route, entered the house she had left, re- 
turned to her chamber, undressed and 
got into her bed again and slept until 
morning, when the family were surprised 
by finding all the doors open even to 
Terese’s chamber. 


CHAPTER -LXVILI. 


SOLVED AT LAST. 


In the morning when Terese came to 
breakfast, she found the family excited 
and perplexed concerning the condition 
which they had found the house in, with 
open doors. Their first conjecture had 
been that the house had been robbed, 
and already Sir Richard Birne was on 
the spot making observations to discover 
the cause of the singular circumstances. 
Nothing was missing; evidently no rob- 
bery had been committed, but also evi- 
dently something uncommon had taken 
place. For a moment it had been 
thought that Terese had been kidnapped 
or murdered, or that some extraordinary 
circumstance related to her; for it was 
the tine of doors leading to her chamber 
that was found open, and the house- 
keeper had rushed with alarm to Judah 
Nathans with the intelligence that his 


a SS nearer 


niece’s chamber was also open, The 
housekeeper had been too much terrified 
to enter to see if the young lady was 
safe or not; and for an instant Judah 
shook as with an ague, in very sympathy 
with the servant’s alarm. It was wonder- 
ful how that passionless man loved his 
sister’s orphan. Ail the affection of his 
life were garnered in her. He had 
made science his wife, but now, father, 
mother, sister, child were all crowded 
into one—that one, Terese. Judah’s 
love for her was like his intellect and 
character terribly concentrative and en- 
tire; and so when the housekeeper 
rushed in to him with the news that his 
niece had been murdered or kidnapped ; 
he shook as we have asid as with an ague. 
But that was only for an instant. The 
next instant he was scientific again, and 
with a fearful intensity and presence of 
mind, he was direct for his niece’s cham- 
ber to demonstrate what dreadful thing 
had happened ; for the appearances went 
to show that something extraordinary 
had occurred. As he entered the opened 
door of Terese’s chamber he shuddered 
again, for in spite of his effort at calm- 
ness he could not help it, but as he 
approached the bed and saw her in a 
peaceful sleep, like an angel in heavenly 
dreams, he drew a heavy sigh of relief, 
and left the chamber softly, closing the 
door after him. Her grandfather would 
doubtless have awakened her by fond 
carresses and exclamations, which would 
have alarmed, not enraptured her. But 
not so the uncle. Snap was too philoso- 
phic to break her peaceful sleep with 
exclamations of gratitude that she was 
thus peaceful in her bed, even uncon- 
scious of any harm. 

“Sleep, child, sleep murmured 
this strange man, in intense relief, as he 
returned to inform the Courtney family 
that all was right touching his niece. 

Nevertheless, something uncommon 
had happened in the house of Sir Rich- 


ieee 


ard Courtney, and when Terese went 


down to breakfast she found the family, 
with Sir Richard Birne speculating upon 
the circumstance of the open doors. 

““T think, Uncle Courtney,” began 
Terese, for he always treated her as 
though she had been Walter’s wife—‘ I 
think, Uncle Courtney, that I have the 
other half of the story to tell.” 


‘“Indeed, my dear?’ replied the 
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baronet, interested, and all the family in 
a moment were eager with attention, 
and even Birne was eager to hear the 
other half. 

‘“I went to my bed, sir, last night in 
great trouble about Walter and my poor 
foster- brother, who in two days more 
will die that dreadful death.”’ 

‘Do not think it, my dear niece,”’ 
said Courtney, with a shudder. 

‘** But I could not help it, Uncle. Oh, 
how I prayed last night to the God of 
my Hebrew fathers to save my foster- 
brother, and restore Walter.”’ 

‘- Alas, alas!’’ interrupted Isaac Ben 
Ammon, ‘‘ /e must be angry with Jacob, 
or he would have come to his help ere 
now. Dost thou not remember, Judah, 
when our great ancestor wrestled with 
the angel at Peniel and would not let 
the Lord depart until he had blessed him. 
Rememberest thou not, Judah, that 
Jacob then received his name, Israel: 
he had prevailed. Alas, alas, Judah, 
our father’s God must be angry with us, 
or he would have come to the help of 
the lads ere this. Joseph in Egypt, 
Benjamin in prison, condemned to die, 
and Joseph not the lord of Pharoah’s 
house. Alas, Judah, there must be some- 
thing wrong.” 

‘“«The God of our fathers have come 
to our help, grandfather Isaac, and told 
me where Walter is, I have seen him. 
He is living!’ 

‘© Ay, sayest thou so, my child. The 
Lord hath not forsaken Israel, didst thou 
say? Then is Isaac in the strength of a 
David again. But why didst thou not 
bring thy Joseph, if he be not devoured 
in the wilderness. Why doth he tarry so 
long in Egypt.”’ 

“Tl saw him in a dungeon, grand- 
father, and he conld not follow me.”’ 

«« Alas, alas, my child, then hath the 
Lord forsaken us again!”’ 

The family had too much respect for 
venerable Patriarch to interrupt his rem- 
iniscences of his race, which, after all 
the fanciful mixed up in his mind by the 
troubles of those he loved, had much of 
practical shaping to Farinelli and Wal- 
ter’s case. Her grandfather having 
thrown himself back in his chair, de- 
spondingly, Terese began her strange 
story. 

‘“Uncle Courtney, in my great grief I 
prayed to my father’s God as Miriam 


herself might have done, and He an- 
swered me. I went to my bed and was 
soon asleep, when methought your 
daughter Alice came into my chamber 
and bid me arise and follow her. I fan- 
cied in my dream that I did arise and 
dress, and followed her into the street.’’ 

‘‘Which you certainly did, Terese,’’ 
broke in her uncle Judah,’ ‘‘I under- 
stand now the open doors. You, in 
your great trouble, became sonambu- 
listiows 

“‘But that does not explain, Uncle 
Judah, what followed. Methought Alice 
guided me onward swift as my thought. 
I seemed to rise a little above the earth, 
gliding, not walking, through the air. 
I know not how long I journeyed, nor 
how far, but from the speed with which 
I flew, it must have been a great distance 
from London, yet I know that we were, 
throughout the journey, within the limits 


“of England, for I recognized English 


scenery at my journey’s end. At length 
we came to a dense forest, and I ‘saw 
before me a curious labyrinth of fir 
trees.” 

‘‘A labyrith of fir-trees! Go on, 
child. ’Tis very strange; but I shall 
solve it. Go on, child, I follow.” 

Snap’s metaphysical mind was uncom- 
monly taken by the strange story of his 
niece, and he had recognized the laby- 
rinth of fir trees through which he had 
entered the De Lacy castle a thousand 
times. His niece continued: 

‘Into this curious labyrith of nature’s 
forming, Alice bid me follow her. I did, 
and now I seemed to move nearer the 
earth, and as I approached the surface 
we glided slower, and I felt above my 
head the pressure of the foliage of the 
interblended trees. At length we reached 
the wing of a noble castle and stopped 
at a narrow oaken door. Alice touched 
a spring, and the door flew open, reveal- 
ing a narrow flight of steps up which 
we passed. We entered apartments 
which seemed to be unused for general 
purposes, yet persons must have been 
there of late, for the appearances indi- 
cated it. Moreover, wine and cigars 
were still upon the table, showing that 
the persons were midnight revellers. 
Alice next pointed out to me a secret 
panel, and bid me mark everything I 
saw, that I might know each object, for 
she said I was to come this way again. 
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She then touched another spring, and 
the hidden panel flew open, revealing a 
tunnel-like passage, into which we passed. 
At the end of the passage we saw a han- 
dle, like that with which water is drawn 
from a well, connected with concealed 
machinery in the wall. She bade me 
help her turn is, which I did, and gradu- 
ally the wall moved, and soon a passage 
was made sufficient to let us through. 
Still Alice guided me onward, and we 
entered a fine picture gallery, and around 
me I saw the noble forms of an ancient 
race. They smiled upon me. One por- 
trait especially beamed upon me a smile 
of unspeakable tenderness and concern, 
as if I were his daughter. Oh, Uncle 
Judah, you will be surprised when I tell 
you that it was the very portrait now in 
Sir Richard Courtney’s chamber. It was 
Lord De Lacy—Frederick’s father! ”’ 

«« My father, Terese?’’ inquired young 
De Lacy. 

‘©Go on, child!” urged her uncle, 
with impatient interest. 

“Out of this gallery of the pictured 
dead, Alice led me into a narrow corri- 
dor, at the end of which was a large iron 
door, which we opened the same as we 
had the stone door of the tunneled pas- 
sage. Then down several flights of 
steps my angel guide led me, until we 
came to to the gate of a dungeon, dark 
as midnight, yet I could see. This gate 
she opened not, but passed through 7 as 
though it had been the shadow and she 
had been the substance. She bade me 
do the same, and to my surprise, I found 
the iron gate no impediment. For a 
moment I looked around in the dark 
dungeon, but saw nothing. But then, O 
Lady Templar-—mother!—whom think 
you I saw?”’ 

‘“Whon saw you, my daughter?” 
asked Walter’s mother, in great agita- 
tion, for she divined the answer. 

‘‘Dear mother, I saw your son,—my 
lost one! I saw that he recognized me, 
and I attempted to go to him, when it 
seemed that he and Alice vanished away. 
I returned home to my bed, though I re- 
member nothing of that return, as I do 
distinctly of everything going, from the 
time we entered the labyrinth of fir 
irées.’: 

“¢ Enough, child,’’ exclaimed Snap, 
rising to his feet. <‘‘ Frederick, haste, 
bid two fleet horses be saddled for you 


and me. Sir Richard Birne, will you be 
kind enough to grant four of your most 
resolute men for an expedition—men 
who can ride ninety miles before they 
sleep, for we must also fly over the path 
which my niéce glided last night.’’ 

‘‘T can supply you with those officers 
Mr. Nathans, but you are surely not go- 
ing to lead them on a ‘ wild goose chase,’ 
to follow the track of a_ beautiful 
dream ?”’ 

“« Birne, I demonstrate. I never dream, 
myself, asleep or awake. I solve, as I 
have now, a problem which you and your 
officers have failed to solve, Walter Tem- 
plar is in the dungeon of the De Lacy 
Casita” 

“‘He is,’”’ responded Sir Richard 
Courtney, starting up in extraordinary 
agitation, ‘* How is it that we have not 
thought of that before? Terese, my 
darling niece, the spirit of my daughter 
Alice did come to you last night.”’ 

“Yes, the ladder of Jacob came down 
from heaven last night to my grandchild, 
I do believe for a surety, and thy daugh- 
ter, Sir Richard, descended and led her 
to deliver her beloved. The God of 
Jacob be praised.” 

“‘Sir Richard Birne, not a moment 
must be lost if we would save Farinelli. 
I have demonstrated that Sir Walter 
Templar is living, though I have not 
quite solved the mysterious vision.” 

Young De Lacy and Sir Richard Birne 
hastened to prepare, Birne himself hav- 
ing determined to lead his officers, but 
Terese Ben Ammon insisted on going 
also as the guide, for such Alice had 
chosen her. 

Before Sir Richard Birne left London 
he informed the Governor of the nature 
of the expedition. He said if Templar 
was living he would send him intelli- 
gence to prevent the execution of Fari- 
nelli. In case the return was not in 
time, he charged him to suspend the ex- 
ecution under some extraordinary pre- 
text for a few hours. ‘Say the prisoner 
is dead or dying—anything to give 
time,’’ were Birne’s parting words. 


CHA PTERGLXViTE 


DELIVERED FROM THE DUNGEON. 


All that afternoon and night, Terese 
Ben Ammon, her uncle, Frederick De 
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Lacy, and the officers rode to the rescue 
of Walter Templar. The maiden bore 
up wonderfully, for the intensity of her 
feelings and the lives of those at stake 
made her oblivious to all fatigue. They 
changed horses several times, yet Terese 
was ready as soon as they stood saddled 
at the door. Indeed, her impulse led 
them on their journey; ever the first 
to start and the last ready to stop; it was 


only the necessity of changing hop 


that induced her to stop at all. He 

uncle Judah, in his solicitude for her, 
once persuaded her to tarry on the road 
till their return with Walter, but her dis- 
tress at the thought convinced him that 
under her anxious and excited state of 
feelings it would wear upon her body and 
mind more to tarry than to continue. So 
on they sped again to the next point 
where their horses could be relieved, and 
Terese punished them all, both man and 
beast by her fleet riding, for the persua- 
sion of her uncle to tarry on the road. 

At eight in the morning, Terese Ben 
Ammon and the horsemen arrived at the 
De Lacy Castle. Snap, himself now con- 
ducted them, and he struck for the laby- 
rinth of fir trees which led to the secret 
entrance to the castle. As soon as they 
had entered the winding path, Terese ex- 
claimed with delight : 

‘Uncle, uncle, Walter is yonder. This 
is tne way to his dungeon. I remember 
every object now I meet. This is the lab- 
yrinth through which Alice led me.” 

The men answered not. To confess 
the truth, they were now too much worn 
out by the hard riding to be interested. 
Even Sir Richard Birne felt uncon- 
cerned from fatigue. He would rather 
have thrown himself from his horse and 
lain down on the ground and slept for 
an hour than bave taken the direction as 
a chief in the coming scene. Of the 
men, Judah and Lord Frederick were 
alone full of spirit. Young De Lacy was 
borne up, muchas the maiden was, by the 
intensity of his feelings, and the dear 
prospect of soon beholding Walter, alive 
and free, for he no more doubted now 
the issue than did the maiden herself. 
As for Judah, he had been as scientific on 
this journey as in the whole course of his 
life. He had taken it from the start with 
dispassionate ease ; he was a good rider, 
having been in his boyhood a kind of 
groom to Sir Herbert, he strained not a 
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nerve, wore his horse rather than himself, 
and was more sluggish at the beginning 
of the journey than at the end. Indeed, 
Snap had calculated philosophically as 
he did everything. He knew there was 
a tremendous ride before them, and he 
managed it much as a skillful jockey does 
on a race course. Sir Richard Birne 
thought him a very dull riding companion 
and several times thought he was sleeping 
upon his horse, and feared he would not 
hold out. But when Birne himself be- 
gan to be drowsy in reality, Snap was as 
fresh as a lark, and sought to spur on 
his companion with keen remarks. In 
fact, Snap had a constitution of wiry 
toughness, and was tall and lean like the 
hungry intellectual Cassius. He was not 
the ‘‘ fat’’ man to ‘‘sleep o’nights’’ and 
so when the party of rescue reached the 
De Lacy Castle, Judah and his niece 
were the only ones equal to the task of 
grappling with the circumstances. Lord 
Frederick, as we have said, was compara- 
tively fresh, from his youth and eager 
hope, but he could not do less than re- 
sign to love what otherwise friendship 
would have claimed. Hence, Terese still 
led them on, and her uncle Judah gath- 
ered all his mental and physical energies 
to master the situation. 

The narrow oaken door of the secret 
entrance of the castle was reached. 
Terese sprang from her horse, first ex- 
claiming :— 

“* Uncle Judge, let me open the door. 
Let me discover the concealed spring. 
Be this the first proof that Alice did con- 
duct me here. Uncle Judah, behold! 
Not in the door, but in the wall is the 
spring. Behold, uncle! The door is 
open now. ‘There is the flight of stairs 
to the secret apartment of the castle. 
Gentlemen, are you satisfied ?”’ 

«« Child, I was satisfied before I started. 
At least I had solved the problem that 
you had discovered the secrets of the De 
Lacy Castle, but the mystery of the 
agency that revealed it to you, I have not 
yet quite demonstrated. Sir Richard 
Birne, are you satisfied that we have not 
come ona wild-goose chase ?”’ 

‘Tt is very wonderful, Mr. Nathans, I 
must confess, and if the part concerning 
Sir Walter but holds good, then are we 
most richly rewarded.” 

«Come, gentlemen, I will lead,’’ said 
the maiden, who had waited till the weary 
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men had all dismounted, and tied their 
horses to the trees. 

Up they went to the secret apartment 
of the castle, and Snap,who for the pur- 
pose had brought a very ingenius tinder- 
box, and a small taper next obtained a 
light to proceed to the dungeon, but still 
he let his niece lead from her inspirations 
rather than his knowledge, for he was 
now taking scientific observations to see 
how near her vision held good. 

««See, Uncle Judah, here 1s the spring 
and the secret panel. ‘There, now, it is 
open. Behold the tunnel-like passage.” 

‘‘TIt is very wonderful!’’ again re- 
peated Sir Richard Brine. 

They went into the passage, Terese 
still leading. 

‘*Uncle, turn that windlass in the wal 
by that iron handle, Not that way, 
uncle, the reverse way.”’ 

“Child, you are right. I turned it 
the wrong way to test your mystery. 
There, Sir Richard Bigne, you see this 
seeming solid masonry is moving. I 
have opened this stone door a thousand 
times. ’Tis done. Lead on, child.” 

‘« Follow, gentlemen,’’ said our hero- 
ine in an excitement of delight, for she 
felt that her lover was near. 

In a moment more they were in the 
picture gallery of the De Lacy castle, 
and then, like the unerring hound fol- 
lowing the scent, Terese them led them 
into the narrow corridor connecting with 
the dungeon. 

““There, Uncle Judah, is the large 
iron door. But turn that handle moving 
the concealed machinery the opposite 
way of the first. Am I not right? ’’ 

‘‘Child, you are right. There, Sir 
Richard, is the door open and there the 
flight of steps leading to the dungeon.,”’ 

‘«Give me the taper, Frederick,’’ said 
the maiden; ‘‘I will be the first to Wal- 
ter’s dungeon ;’’ and she bounded down 
the steps, much at the risk of putting out 
the hght. 

The gate of the dungeon was reached, 
and the musical voice of the Hebrew 
Maiden rang through the vaulted pas- 
save: 

‘*Walter, I am here! Walter, I am 
here! ’Tis I—Terese. Oh, answer me, 
answer me!” 

There was no reply. Everything in 
that sepulchral place was as still as death. 
The men were very anxious, and young 


De Lacy, in the moment’s suspense, stag- 
gered with his revulsion of feeling, and 
would have fallen but for the wall against 
which he leaned for support. Even pas- 
sionless Snap trembled with the intensity 
of his feelings, fearing that, after all, the 
last great test, which made all the rest 
valuable or worthless, would not hold 
good. Walter there and living, or all 
was as nothing. 

<¢ Walter, Walter, I am here! Oh, 

nswer me. It is I—Terese. Answer 
me, oh, answer me! God of my fathers, 
thou hast forsaken me. The vision was 
delusive !”’ 

But a faint moan from within called 
the maiden to herself again or she would 
have swooned. 

‘He is living; he is living! I thank 
Thee, O God of Jacob. Walter, Wal- 
ter, answer me!”’ 

‘¢Who speaks? I thought I heard the 
voice of Terese,’’ said the prisoner still 
faintly from within. 

‘Tt is Terese, Walter; I am here.’’ 

‘Terese, my love? ‘Then Alice has 
kept her promise, and you did appear to 
me two nights ago.”’ 

‘“*Uncle Judah, do you hear what 
Walter savs?”’ 

“<i hear, childs? 

Young De Lacy, now no longez able 
to hold his peace, gave a great shout— 
‘hurrah! ’? which was answered by Sir 
Richard Birne and the: officers in true 
English fashion. It was the first shout 
which the last of the De Lacys had ever 
given in the castle of his ancestors, and 
it was now at finding his beloved friend 
Walter in its dungeon. 

A difficulty now presented itself how 
to open the great iron gate, for that was 
locked with an ordinary key, which, as 
our readers know, was in the possession 
of George Blakely. 

‘Sir Richard Birne, with your four 
officers, we are seven strong men. These 
hinges I know must be rusted nearly off, 
for they are a hundred years old. Come 
with our might and wrench them off.” 

‘‘Altogether, then, my men,’’ replied 
Birne in much delight to find that they 
had zo¢ come on a ‘‘wild-goose chase,”’ 
as he had at first feared. The men, now 
thoroughly revived from the fatigue ot 
their journey by the excitement, gave a 
few sudden jerks with all their might, 
and the dungeon door stood open. 
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‘‘Walter, dear Walter, I. am here! ”’ 
and the Hebrew Maiden bounded into 
his arms. 

The faith which had sustained her ex- 
pired in the realization of Walter living, 
the re-action came; Nature claimed her 
due: the maiden had swooned. 

Sir Walter Templar presented a very 
sad picture: his clothes were all soiled 
and stained with blocd, his hair and 
beard very long, his skin very dirty, and 
his person gaunt from partial starvation 
and long captivity. But all were over- 
joyed to find him living, and not a little 
astonished to hear him reveal the other 
half of Terese’s vision. Ina few min- 
utes they left the dungeon, Judah bearing 
in his arms his insensible niece. Instead 
of returning by the secret entrance, 
Snap led the way to the main part of 
the castle, where they found Sir Herbert 
and George Blakely in the charge of the 
officers, who had been sent before them 
by Sir Richard Birne. Young Arthur 
was also present, and he plead with Snap 
apart to save his father. Walter, being 
informed of all, including the fact that 
Farinelli was to be hung the next morn- 
ing at eight o'clock, consented to be 
merciful. But said he— 

“‘Tf Farinelli be hung before deliver- 
ance can reach him, I will have ven- 
geance upon Sir Herbert Blakely’s life.”’ 

Sir Walter Templar was next furnished 
with wine and food by young Arthur. 
Then he bathed and dressed himself in 
a suit of Arthur’s clothes. This done, 
with his usual impulse and resolution, he 
declared that he would ride to London 
to the rescue of Farinelli. Snap and 
young De Lacy resolved to accompany 
him and Sir Richard Birne, and two of 
the officers were to follow after they had 
slept. Judah and Lord Frederick had 
already taken a short sleep, and by twelve 
o’clock the party started to the rescue of 
Farinelli. who was to die at ten o’clock 
the next morning. Walter Templar, 
mounted on a fleet steed of Sir Herbert 
Blakely’s, led them on to save a life. 

‘‘Templar to the rescue!’’ he cried, 
as they bounded from De Lacy Castle. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 
AT THE FOOT OF THE SCAFFOLD. 


To Newgate and the condemned cell 
on the last night of Farinelli’s life: so 


thought all London. To-morrow morn 
at ten o’clock the people promised them- 
selves a great treat; that treat was to see 
a man hanged who had caused a tremen- 
dous excitement in the country. ‘There 
is no circumstance that will create such 
a horrible interest in the public mind as 
an execution. The people are more than 
eager,—they are mad to witness the 
hanging of aman. The worst instincts 
of human nature are excited. A mob 
of twenty thousand will virtually crowd 
a poor wretch’s life out of him before 
the hangman’s fingers touch him to ad- 
just the fatal rope. 

All that a sensitive imagination could 
realize of this and similar circumstances 
connected with a public execution of 
fifty years ago, poor Farinelli and _ his 
bride realized to the fulness on the night 
before the dreadful day of his doom. 
They both felt themselves at the foot of 
the scaffold. 

Of course, the circumstance of Clara 
Garcia being with Farinelli in his prison, 
and of her private marriage with him, 
was altogether unknown to the public. 
Indeed, Sir Richard Birne and the gov- 
ernor of Newgate had far exceeded 
their prerogatives in permitting such an 
uncommon case; but, as the secret was 
in the hands of themselves and Sir 
Richard Courtney, they never assumed 
even a knowledge of the fact that Clara 
was with her husband. The only man 
guilty of knowing anything of the mat- 
ter was the sympathetic jailor, who, be- 
sides his sympathy, had been handsomely 
rewarded by Sir Richard Courtney. 
Birne and the governor adopted the sin- 
gularly conscientious way of performing 
their duty as did Nelson when he put his 
spyglass to his blind eye, not to see his 
admiral’s signal; and England afterwards 
put the glass to her blind eye not to see 
his breach of naval law, and to honor a 
great man for his sin of disobedience. 
So to make an innocent man happy in 
his last moments, all were blind to the 
fact that Clara Garcia was in Farinelli’s 
cell on the night before the intended ex- 
ecution. 

‘Hark, Beppo—dear Beppo, what 
noise is that?’’ exclaimed Clara, as she 
threw her arms around her husband and 
clung to him in terror. 

‘¢Clara, my faithful one, we are stand- 
ing at the foot of my scaffold.”’ 
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‘No, no, Beppo, they cannot be so 
merciless as to hang an innocent man,”’ 

‘« They are erecting my scaffold, Clara. 
Hear you not the strokes of the hammer 
at every fall?” 

‘‘Then, Beppo—husband, it shall be 
‘one in death.’ We must prepare for 
the sacrifice. I will be the priestess. 
Never shall you mount that dreadful 
scaffold. Prepare! for I am ready.” 

Clara Garcia had been an actress all 
her lifetime. She had been trained to 
the tragic ecstacies, and now she felt one 
in reality. She was sublime in her 
tragic spirit then, for she had resolved 
that none else than his devoted wife 
should be her husband’s executioner. 
She had arranged that a Catholic priest 
should be there at twelve o’clock that 
night, to receive their mutual confession, 
and to give them absolution from all 
their sins of mortality. She looked at 
her watch: it lacked but five minutes of 
twelve. A moment or two later the 
good priest was with them. 

The confession of the follies of human 
nature was freely made to the represent- 
ative ofthe holy church and absolution 
of their sins pronounced by the lps of 
one who conscientiously believed that 
God—not himself—absolved by the 
mouth of the church the sins of two 
penitents. This solemn service through, 
the good priest spent the hours with the 
condemned man till four in the morn- 
ing, sustaining him and his wife with 
spiritual comfort. They then urged him 
to leave them alone for a few hours to 
prepare themselves for the dreadful 
tragedy so near at hand. But they told 
not the good priest that they had re- 
solved to arrange one between them- 
selves which should prevent the hideous 
execution on a public scaffold That 
part of their sins, if sin it was, they con- 
fessed not 

Again they are alone, and the sound 
of the hammers which they had heard 


through the night had ceased. They 
understood the import of this. ‘The 
scaffold was finished; the scaffold 


awaited its victim in the imagination of 
the working men of London who already 
began to be astir. Signor Farinelli was 
at the foot of that scaffold. It was five 
o’clock, and the hangman also waited 
to perform his hideous work. 

The eyes of the victims of circum- 


| selves sitting in the judgment seat. 


stantial evidence looked into each other 
for several minutes with unspeakable 
agony mixed with supremest love. Far- 
inelli then took the hand of his wife, 
and they both knelt. The poor singer 
then, in his rich voice—richer from 
emotion and tragic fervor, confessed to 
God what he had not dared to confess to 
his servant. ‘There is in man, whose 
soul is itself a deity, this sublime faith 
in heaven which enables us to approach 
the tribunal of the Great Judge with less 
of fear than we approach one of our- 
So 
the innocent Farinelli now knelt with 
his wife and told to heaven the appalling 
circumstances which surrounded them, 
and of the terrible responsibility which 
they were about to take upon themselves 
of ending their lives together rather than 
permit the scaffold to receive its victim. 
Farinelli closed with a humble appeal 
for forgiveness, and then he arose aud 
said calmly to his wife— 

‘‘ Clara, dear, I am ready now.”’’ 

The wife replied not, but from her 
bosom took asmall bottle and uncorked 
it. She then held it before her eyes for 
an instant as though measuring its deadly 
contents, after which she deliberately 
put the bottle to her lips and drank half 
of it. To her husband’s lips she next 
carried the deadly vial and he received 
its contents from her hand with a satis- 
fied smile. 

‘It is finished,’’ she said; ‘‘I have 
played the high priestess in this sacri- 
hcew 

“And nobly, Clara dear, have you 
played your character. Let us, my wife, 
confirm our act with a kiss of everlasting 
love, and then in each other’s arms 
await our deliverance of death.’’ 

At this moment, hurried footsteps of 
men were heard. 

“Clara, we are just in time. They 
come; yet I thought it not so late.”’ 

_ Scarcely had these words fell from the 
lips of the foster-brother of Terese Ben 
Ammon, when the door of the con- 
demned cell opened and Walter Templar 
flew in and caught Farinelli in his arms. 
Upon each other’s necks they wept: 
Farinelli wept to realize that the world 
would now know that he was innocent, 
and Walter lemplar wept in the belief 
that he had arrived in time to save the 
life of his friend. These tears were par- 
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donable in our hero, for he had himself 
just been delivered from a dungeon and 
death; and they were pardonable in the 
condemned man, for he had been just 


delivered from worse than death—the 


apparent guilt of murder and the felon’s 
fate. Clara Garcia looked on with an 
indescribable air of triumph; Snap, with 
a feeling of supreme satisfaction, Fred- 
erick De Lacy felt his soul gush into his 
eyes in its rapturous delight. 

‘‘Walter, I thank my God that my 
eyes have seen you before I die.’’ 

‘My dear Farinelli, you are not to 
die,’’ observed Snap with a smile. 

“‘Yet, I wish, Walter, that you had 
arrived ten minutes before; it would 
have saved us from a terrible act.” 

‘What mean you, brother,’’ inquired 
Walter anxiously. 

‘¢ Your wife swoons,”’ said Snap, as he 
caught Clara Gartia in his arms, ‘‘ Ha! 
what is this? a small vial in her hand. 
Poison !’’ he exclaimed, putting it to his 
tongue. This must be seen too. Take 
the lady, De Lacy. Now, this all comes 
of being in a hurry. Impatience is a 
vice, I have told Sir Herbert Blakely 
that a thousand times. Open her teeth, 
Frederick. There, now, my dear madam, 
is a little more poison for you; and you, 
my dear Farinelli, drink the other por- 
tion. Now, to poison people is just to 
my taste—it is scientific. So, so, my 
good Farinelli, I have sent you to join 
your wife.” 

Snap, in the meantime, had been 
busy. He never talked without acting 
also. He had taken a similar bottle from 
a small pocket in his waistcoat where he 
always carried this particular vial. The 
effect of its contents was more subtle 
than the poison, for no sooner had Far- 
elli taken it than he fell into Walter’s 
arms apparently dead. Justeat that mo- 
ment, Sir Richard Birne entered in 
great glee with the governor of the 
prison, but their pleasure was turned to 
sadness when Snap informed them that 
that the victims had poisoned them- 
selves. 

‘What a terrible misfortune! ’’ 
served the governor of Newgate. 

‘© misfortune, sir,” replied Snap, ‘I 
think it a blessing.”’ 

‘CA blessing, Mr. Nathans, now Sir 
Walter is living?’’ said Sir Richard 
Birne, in much surprise. 


2 


ob- 


‘Yes, Birne. Would you have my 
friend pardoned by the Crown because he 
1s ennocent ? I say, if he is innocent as 
you now know he is, then he is more 
worthy of death than pardon. Upon 
my soul!—and I very seldom condescend 
to swear—I am proud of the noble fel- 
low who waited not for mercy, when he 
did no wrong, and had courage enough 
to execute himself. Thus would I. And 
the lady, too; I do believe I am in love 
with her.’’ 

“I grant, Mr. Nathans, the fallibility 
of our law to pardon the innocent, but I 
cannot understand your levity.’’ 

‘-T never indulge in levity, Sir Rich- 
ard Birne. Your ear.” 

Snap then whispered a few words into 
the ear of Birne, who nodded and ap- 
peared wonderfully satisfied. 

“*Vou are right, Mr. Nathans, I ought 
not to have doubted you; I have learned 
that you are a strange and terrible man 
in your intellectuality, but I have also 
learned to trust you.’’ 

«So did General Blakely, Sir Richard ; 
and I will make many trust me yet. It 
is my only price!”’ 

‘«Shall I tell our secret to the gov- 
ernor, Mr. Nathans ?”’ 

“Yes, Birne; and let him bring the 
prison doctor to prove that these inno- 
cent friends of ours are dead and need 
no pardon from the Crown for being in- 
nocent.’”’ 

Birne whispered to the governor, who 
appeared equally satisfied with himself, 
and who was then about to hurry off, 
but was prevented by Snap continuing: 

‘Governor, you need not hurry; our 
friends are dead. They’ll keep for 
twenty-four hours. First send for the 
prison doctor. If he is as wise as doc- 
tors mostly are, let him live wise till the 
end of his days. I have a wondrous 
respect for wise men. Next publish to 
the citizens of London that Sir Walter 
is living and ¢herefore Farinelli ought to 
be hanged, but that he has killed him- 
self to save the hangman so much 
trouble and the mob so much woe at 
witnessing his execution,”’ 

The governor left to do the strange 
man’s bidding. Walter Templar and 
Lord Frederick De Lacy seemed also to 
trust Snap and to understand him, for 
they also were satisfied. As soon as the 
governor of Newgate was departed, 
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Snap seated himself and began one of 
his sermons: : 

‘«Derhaps, Sir Richard Birne, a little 
philosophy to suit the occasion will in- 
terest you till the governor’s return. 

‘©Go on, Mr. Nathans; though I ex- 
pect you will shock my orthodoxy.” 

‘Orthodoxy !.. Yes, it is orthodox to 
pardon an innocent man, when you have 
proved him so. It is orthodox to hold 
the law infallible. Now, ’tis truth to 
hold it fallible. Infallibility is a hum- 
bug, sir. The Church has claimed it; 
the State has claimed it; the Law 
affirms it by hanging men; Divinity 
presumes upon it by sending men to hell 
because human nature hath its flaws and 
spots. Have not the very heavens their 
clouds and night. Would you punish 
Nature because she is not all day? I say 
the heavens themselves are fallible. Why 
blaspheme the truth with lies, because 
lies are orthodox. There is no such 
truth as infallibility, no perfection that 
has not some degree still more perfect 
beyond it, no truth that leaves not some- 
thing yet untold. God sends us angels, 
so they say, to tell his truth, but yet how 
poorly do they tell it. They but reveal 
ourselves a little above ourselves. How 
can the Infinite One reach our finite 
minds? Is not all experience proof that 
everything which has entered into that 
experience is very fallible. Is not God 
and Nature, as high as we can reach, at 
fault sometimes? Beyond our reach, I 
grant, all may be perfect light and truth, 
but that perfection has not yet come. 
Own then that the law is fallible; and 
when both Church and State humbly 
confess as much, they will not hang in- 
nocent men, nor damn weak ones be- 
cause they are not strong.”’ 

The officers of the prison entered, 
and Farinelli and Clara Garcia were pro- 
nounced dead. The statement was cir- 
culated among the public, and that day, 
by due permission from the authorities, 
the corpses of the victims were delivered 
up to their friends, Snap had them 
borne in coffius to his own room in the 
house of his uncle, Isaac Ben Ammon. 
If Snap possessed any secret, he kept it, 
for he had resolved the innocent Farin- 
elli should not receive a pardon from the 
Crown. We shall learn his secret. The 
victims are in safe hands for Snap always 
made a point-to hold the winning card, 


CHAPTER LXxX. 


REDEMPTION OF THE DE LACY ESTATES. 


Sir Herbert Blakely was in prison. 


| Newgate, where his victim had spent 


four months of agony, was now his 
home. His entire estates and wealth 
were now in the hands of hisson Arthur, 
though the man of an evil life knew 
naught of this son, for Snap was not 
prepared to communicate the intelligence 
to him as yet, and as he was in prison 
under such capital charges, 1t was easy to 
keep the knowledge from him, ‘The 
exact motive of his old mentor, Snap, 
was not clearly seen in thus withholding 
the knowledge from Sir Herbert, though 
we shall find that he had resolved to 
close the last act of his former master’s 
career without a prolonged agony to 
those concerned. It was expected that 
Blakely would be transported for life, 
and not hanged, for his designs of mur- 
der and other crimes, for the Crown was 
now forced to accept the burden of its 
condemnation of the innocent Farinelli, 
whom it had duly pardoned, yet sup- 
posing him dead. The Crown was 
therefore only to anxious to cover aver 
its own sins, and so the entire case was 
not pressed against Blakely, but the fate 
still more terrible than death for him, so 
thought the public, and that fate was 
transportation from his wealth and rank 
to the convict’s land, to drag out the fu- 
ture of his days in their brutal society. 
Hence, though Snap designed a meeting 
between him and his forsaken wife and 
child, it was shaped not to take place 
until the last act of Blakely’s career in 
England—perhaps Snap had _ resolved 
more, for he was as we know a terrible 
man, when zecess7¢y prompted him. He 
even shuddered with disgust when the 
convict’s fate for his old master pre- 
sented itself to him, and would hurry 
away with supreme dissatisfaction, mut- 
tenn gy 

“That is worse than butchering aman 
to give him his quietus. Ugh! A con- 
vict. I must solve that for my dead 
master, for he /vwsted me. Shall his son 
be a convict or De 

We have already informed our readers 
that General Blakely by a solemn declar- 
ation of a dying man had acknowledged 
his grandson Arthur, and left him by his 
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last will and testament his estates and 
wealth. These testaments had been 
duly witnessed by a leading noble of the 
realm, who had figured largely in the 
affairs of the county. They were also 
drawn up by Wortley, the eminent lawyer 
who directed the management of the 
Blakely affairs. Sir Herbert had in 
reality, though without knowing it, pos- 
sessed the inheritance by permission and 
in trust for Arthur, seeing that the Gen- 
eral had bequeathed all by will to his 
grandson. So fully had the old man 
trusted Snap, that all discretionary power 
was reserved in his hands, so that on all 
important occasions, he might act for 
the General as he would have done him- 
self, were he living. The old man was 
so abundantly confident of the capacity 
of the subtle mentor whom he left his 
son, and so thoroughly had he trained 
him from his boyhood into his own pur- 
poses and thoughts that in Snap he felt 
satisfied he had transmitted himself in 
the direction of the affairs of his family. 
And as all these views of the General 
were stated in his testaments and fully 
known to lawyer W6rtley and the noble- 
man already referred to as the other 
witness, now the prospect of a felon’s 
fate lay before Sir Herbert the executors 
and lawyer fully agreed and acted in 
concert in placing everything in the 
hands of young Arthur according to the 
will of his grandfather. The circum- 
stances of the De Lacy estates, therefore, 
now also lay between young Arthur and 
the Courtney side, and the settlement was 
made with mutual good will. 

The noble-minded young man—the 
son of the forsaken wife—insisted upon 
repairing the wrongs done to the De 
Lacys; and in the redemption of the 
mortgage, refused to receive more than 
his grandfather had advanced to Lord 
Reginald De Lacy. This also the execu- 
tors and Lawyer Wortley agreed with, 
for they had before them an “example i in 
Sir Herbert that the end of the wicked 
man is hard—bringing its own retribu- 
tion. It was moreover wise policy to 
allow young Arthur to act nobly, for in 
thus doing, he was wiping from the pub- 
lic mind the wrongs and crimes of his 
father. Sir Richard Courtney frankly 
accepted the designs of the young man 
for a restitution, and so the De Lacy 
estates were to be redeemed by the pay- 


ment of the original one hundred 
thousand pounds advanced by General 
Blakely. 

Lady Ida Blakely, the forsaken wife, 
was now acknowledged in society in her 
proper rank and character, and the influ- 
ential Courtney family had already in- 
troduced her and her son to the most 
select circles of England’s aristocracy. 
Generous people, out of sympathy for 
the afflicted and noble youth and his 
mother, seemed to hide their knowledge 
of Sir Herbert’s crimes, and-the fact 
that he was lying now in a felon’s jail. 
All circumstances considered, Snap and 
the representatives of General Blakely 
in the matter, believed that they were 
acting as the General himself would 
have desired them, to perpetuate a more 
honorable name in his grandson, even 
though at the sacrifice of some of his 
former evil purposes. Thus was the be- 
trayal of the De Lacy family wiped out 
by the noble youth—Arthur Blakely. 

The De Lacy estates were redeemed 
by Terese Ben Ammon with the wealth, 
and according to a cherished design of 
her uncle Judah. She presented her af- 
fianced husband, Sir Walter Templar, 
with the redeemed mortgage, insisting 
upon the consummation of the dearest 
purpose of the Courtney family prior to 
the great marriage day, which should 
unite in the bonds of the holy church, 
Frederick De Lacy with Eleanor Court- 
ney, and Walter Templar and Terese 
Ben Ammon. ‘There now remained the 
solemn fulfillment of the promise of Sir 
Richard Courtney made to the dying 
De Lacy to remove his remains at the re- 
demption of his house to the sepulchre 
of his ancestors. 


CHAPTER LXXI. 


THK DEAD REMOVED TO ITS OWN 
SEPULCHRE. 


It was a great but solemn day to the 
Courtneys and the last of the De Lacy 
race, 

Lord Frederick was taken with solemn 
pomp from the Courtney  sepulchre. 
Eight gentlemen, friends of the two 
honored families, bore the coffin of the 
nobleman from the Courtney burial 
place and through the little village near 
by. First came behind the dead, Fred- 
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erick De Lacy and Walter Templar as 
the chief mourners, next Sir Richard 
Courtney and Lady Templar, then Elea- 
nor Courtney and Terese Ben Ammon, 
afterwards Judah Nathans, who had re- 
deemed, by his wealth, the estates, out 


of love for his sister’s orphan. That 
strange man walked alone! It was the 
emblem of his life and character. Alone 


in infinite space would have suited Judah 
better than being in a crowd in any 
part of the universe. Milton made his 
Satan proudly feel ‘‘ Better to reign in 
hell than serve in heaven.’’ Judah 
Nathans would have made his impiously 
say ‘‘ Better ta be above all heavens or 
hells’? in his own great individuality. 
So Judah walked adone in that possession 
of the dead as he walked alone in his 
life and théught. 

Next to Snap came Lady Ida Blakely 
and her son, Arthur, and behind these a 
long train of noble friends to honor the 
De Lacy in his removal to the tomb of 
his ancestors: preceeding the train of 
mourners was a cavalcade of chariots 
and carriages, with the hearse behind. 
As soon as the procession had passed the 
village, the coffined remains were placed 
in the hearse by the noble bearers, and 
the members of the funeral procession 
entered their chariots and carriages. 
The cavalcade then moved slowly away 
towards the De Lacy Castle, and when 
it had proceeded three miles from the 
village the horses were put upon a slow 
solemn trot. At ten o'clock at night 
the procession reached the De Lacy 
Castle, and as it passed through the vil- 
lages adjoining, the ancient tenantry of 
the old family gathered with torches, 
and followed on foot. There was a 
grand tmidnight burial. Sir Richard 
Courtney had fulfilled the promise to his 
dead friend, who was now entombed 
with his race. 

The tone of mind of all the mourners, 
friends, and tenantry of the De Lacys 


was one of a satisfied solemnity as they . 


laid the remains of Lord Frederick in its 
last resting place: all partook of it but 
Snap. He was cynical as usual, and as 
he left the sepulchre, he muttered to 
himself: 

‘Now, I would prefer, like the old 
Romans and Greeks to be burned after 
death. To mingle infinitely with the 
elements of the universe would please 


me better than this rotting. Ugh! I 
am disgusted with this rot of mortality. 
I would be a life and a spirit in the ele- 
ments. ’ Twould be ascientific consum- 
mation of me even if there be no here- 
after, immortal at least in the immortal- 
ity of the universe.” 

This, also was like Snap whose dross 
he would consume by fire. The baptism 
of fire was according to his mind, for it 
was spiritual. But there is the blessed 
immortality which this man of science 
had not fully found out through faith, 
but from the sphere of which the spirit 
of Lord Frederick De Lacy looked down 
and smiled when the hand of his be- 
loved friend, Courtney, helped to lay 
his mortal remains in the sepulchre of 
his own family, after the redemption of 


_ their estates. 


CHAPTER LXXIU. 
SUNSHINE AT LAST. 


Sunshine, amd almost home. The 
great day of the marriage of Walter 
Templar and Terese Ben Ammon, and 
of the union between Eleanor Courtney 
and Lord Frederick De Lacy had come. 
All was upon the very brink of consum- 
mation, which was anticipated in the 
compact at the death-bed of Lord De 
Lacy in our opening chapter. Many 
events have crowded themselves upon us 
since then, and the lives of some of the 
characters of our story have appeared 
with sunshine and with storm. Such is 
life, and such to some extent we may 
expect it was afterwards with those 
whose sun of happiness is resplendent 
now, and which never set again for many 
a year, for Walter and Terese, and Fred- 
erick and Eleanor lived to the ‘* good 
old age’’ of the righteous. 

It was the marriage day. Inthe great 
mansion of the Courtneys in Somerset- 
shire a brilliant assembly was gathered 
for the joyful celebration. Sir Richard 
Courtney and Lady Templar were over- 
whelmed by a great joy, almost as 
much as were the young folks them- 
selves; for in this marriage there was so 
much fulfilled for which they had lived 
almost exclusively, for well nigh a quar- 
ter of acentury. The De Lacy estates 
were redeemed by ‘Terese Ben Ammon, 
the Hebrew wife of Walter. Eleanor and 


“ 
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Frederick De Lacy fondly loved and 
were mated, and thus was the prospect 
which comforted Courtney’s lamented 
friend in death about to be realized— 
that their race would become one in 
their grandchildren. Moreover, he who 
had been as dead was now alive again— 
the lost was found, and in that finding 
was fulfilled all the happiness which 
could come to the Courtneys, the 
Templars and the De Lacys in this life. 
There was one beautiful shadow—not 
cloud—however in the view; it was 
Alice, the bride of heaven, They 
could not help remembering that she 
was no more of earth, but oh, how 
could she be dead who had in her dying, 
and by her angel presence brought about 
so much good to all. They felt that she 
was with them on that great marriage 
day, and that none rejoiced more than 
she. The shadow of her spirit-light fell 
on their path on that blissful day, but 
no cloud of hers was there. 

She was not dead ! 

It was the marriage day, and Isaac 
Ben Ammon was present, supremely 
happy but somewhat doubtful. There 
was such a mixture of perplexity and joy 
in the venerable patriarch’s manner and 
countenance this morning, as to be 
almost ludicrous to the eye of his ob- 
servant nephew, Judah, who in spite of 
his Mephistophelean character could not 
repress a smile of genuine delight, such 
as children feel when they meet with 
anything really funny. There was that 
grand old man—a very type of his He- 
brew race of the fervent age when Jews 
were enthusiastic believers in the redemp- 
tion of the house of Israel—there he was 
as he appeared on that marriage morn of 
his beloved grandchild, amid that crowd 
of Christian aristocracy, dressed in full 
Jewish costume. Never before had the 
old man mingled as a fnember of a 
Christian circle of nobility, who treated 
him with reverence as much as though 
he had been an Archbishop of the 
Church of England. He had sustained 
in times past, business relations with 
nobles, princes, and even emperors, but 
he had done this in his character as a 
wealthy Jew, and in the peculiar calling 


of his race. But nowas the grandfather 
of Terese, the bride of a Christian 
nobleman, he was received by that 


brilliant marriage circle that morning as 
26 


one of its own patriarchs. The aged 


_ Hebrew could not comprehend it quite. 


He would have understood it well had 
they spat with scorn on his Jewish 
gabardine. He would have borne it 
meekly, but with that grand pride of 
meekness which so well becomes that 
race which for well nigh two thousand 
years has borne such grevious wrongs. 
Just before the bridal party set out for 
the village church, Isaac Ben Ammon 
sought his nephew, full of that mixture 
of perplexity and joy which we have 
noticed. 

‘* Hither, Judah!”’ said the old man, 
beckoning his nephew to follow him 
aside. 

‘Well, Uncle Isaac, what is it?” 

‘« Thinkest thou, Judah, that the Lord 
has rejected Israel? Seest thou not how 
these Chaistians treat me? Verily they 
think me one of them, Didst notice 
they did not spit upon me when I en- 
tered with my Jewish gabardine? Nay, 
sawest thou not how they bowed with 
reverence? Has our father’s God re- 
jected me because I have given the child 
to the Christian noble? I cannot under- 
stand it, Judah; yet ’tis very pleasing 
not to have the Gentile spit upon us, 
but very sinful to rejoice at it.”’ 

“<Be satisfied, uncle Isaac; the Lord 
has not forsaken Israel, but the Gentiles 
are coming to the brightness of his 
rising,’’ said Judah, diplomatically, 
knowing the best way to satisfy his 
uncle was to humor his Jewish senti- 
ments. 

‘Right, Judah! It must be even as 
thou sayest, Arise and shine; thy light 
is come. The glory of the Lord is risen 
upor thee. Ay, Jerusalem shall be re- 
built and Zion become the glory of the 
earth. Messiah must be near at hand, 
Judah. How will the Gentiles bow to 
him when even now they spat not on my 
Jewish gabardine, but paid me reverence. 
Yet art sure, quite sure, nephew, the 
Lord is not offended that I give my 
child to the Christian noble?’’ 

‘*Did not the God of our fathers, 
uncle Isaac, send the angel to Terese to 
bring about these blessed results? ”’ 

‘Right, Judah; so He did.” 

‘¢ And was she not the Christian, 
Alice Courtney, which signifies, uncle 
Isaac, in our case, that He designs the 
Christian and the Jewess to mate.”’ 
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‘© The wisdom of Solomon is in thee, 
Judah.” : 

Snap knew that he had left the subject 
in as much mystification as before, but 
he also knew his sophistry would satisfy 
his venerable uncle, who had now all the 
simplicity of a child. He did but 
what men of intellect ever do, mystify 
the world, because they cannot teach it 
wisdom. 

Soon after Isaac Ben Ammon’s con- 
versation with his nephew, Sir Richard 
Courtney came to him, and taking him 
by the hand, led him to his own car- 
riage, and gently seated himself by his 
side. The rest of the company took Sir 
Richard’s cue, and in five minutes, the 
long line of carriages was filled with the 
happy throng and the bridal cavalcade 
started for the village church. At that 
moment, as if by preconcerted signal, 
the bells of the church struck up a merry 
peal, as though the country everywhere 
rejoiced. Why linger on that bridal 
day? suffice, in another hour Walter 
Templar with Terese, the Hebrew 
Maiden, and Frederick De Lacy with 
Eleanor Courtney, were united by the 
holy ceremony of the church, Alice 
Courtney looked down from her sphere 
above and smiled. 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 
HOME FOR THE HONEYMOON. 


On the same day as the marriage, the 
bridal party started on their wedding 
tour. The blissful pairs were unaccom- 
panied, except by servants. Sir Richard, 
Lady Templar, Isaac Ben Ammon,‘ and 
Judah Nathans were to follow in a few 
days. The home chosen for the honey- 
moon was the De Lacy Castle. That 
castelated inheritance of an ancient race 
had formed such a centre of interest in 
the lives of all. the principal characters 
of our story that no hallowed spot in all 
the world was so fitted as that, to witness 
the first rich days of love and peace of 
Walter Templar and Terese, and Fred- 
erick De Lacy and Eleanor, his bride. 

At midday the bridal party started 
from Courtney House, and at ten at 
night they reached the castle of the De 
Lacys. Again the tenantry from the 
country around gathered with a proces- 


sion of lighted torches, as they had done a 
few weeks previous, but not now did they 
come to welcome with solemn pomp the 
remains cf their long lamented lord, to 
sepulchre him with his race ; now they 
gathered to welcome the reinstatement 
of the living—the last of the old family 
—yet how bright the prospect that in 
him and the stately Eleanor Courtney, 
the beloved race would be revived for 
generations in the future, as numerous 
and noble as those of the past. 

Young Lord Frederick replied in a 
neat little speech full of emotion, to the 
acclamations of his tenantry, and then 
Sir Walter Templar, who had lain in the 
dungeon of the castle and redeemed the 
fallen house, was forced by similar accla- 
mations to appear and speak for a few 
moments on behalf of himself and his 
beautiful bride—the° Hebrew Maiden. 
The happy couples were then left to 
themselves and their great bliss, saluted 
at parting with loud huzzahs from five 
hundred lusty voices. 

The next day Lord Frederick De 
Lacy, Sir Walter Templar and their 


brides went over the castle of the noble 


De Lacys. For hours they roamed 
through that stately building and it was 
with a feeling of intense pride that 
young Frederick and Eleanor viewed the 
evidence of the ancient grandeur of his 
family, while with eyes beaming with 
grateful speech, they looked ever and 
anon at Terese, who had ‘brought so 
much joy and deliverance to them and 
Sir Walter Templar, the grand and the 
faithful, whom they worshipped as much 
as ever the French worshipped Napoleon 
in all his splendor of genius. 

The last place they visited on the day 
after their marriage, was the sombre dun- 
geon where Walter for the De Lacy 
cause had been a prisoner for so many 
months. The brides in their tender but 
painful recollections wept in that dun- 
geon upon each other’s necks, the bride- 


‘grooms wrung each other’s hands in 


silence, and in such fervor until the rich 
blood from their faithful hearts almost 
spirited from their fingers with the inten- 
sity of their love-grasp. 

During the day, the steward of the 
De Lacy estates regaled the tenants with 
a feast of beef and bread and fine old 
English beer. At night, fireworks and 
a hundred torches illuminated the noble 
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park. And then the dance, and then 
the merry-making till midnight. Now, 
Eleanor and Terese gracefully took by 
the hands some bashful country swains, 
and then in sportive revenge to their 
brides, Walter and Frederick led off 
their country lasses in the dance. All 
was happiness and innocence, all was 
bright in the prospect for many a year. 
And thus happy, the party at midnight 
broke up, and away each blissful couple 
to their homes. 

A week later, Sir Richard Courtney, 
Lady Templar, Isaac Ben Ammon and 
Judah Nathans arrived at De Lacy Cas- 
tle; and then their joy was complete: 
no not quite complete, for Farinelli and 
his bride were not among them. After 
their great trials, the devotion of the 
foster-brother throughout the life of our 
heroine, the Hebrew Maiden, entitled 
him and his love to a blissful, not a 
tragic, close. Thus they all expressed 
themselves, especialiy the venerable 
Isaac, who declared that the cup, though 
found in young Benjamin’s sack, was not 
of his putting, and, therefore, the brother 
of his grandchild ought not to have 
died. ; 

Judah smiled at his good uncle’s logic ; 
and Isaac seeing it, went about the castle 
dreaming about Benjamin and deliver- 
ance, though he could not fathom how 
Judah was going to bring him to life 
again; yet in his childlike simplicity, he 
had unbounded confidence in the power 
of his strange nephew. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 


FARINELLI AND HIS BRIDE IN _THEIR 
COFFINS. 


We must now go back a little to bury 
Farinelli and his bride. As we know 
already the victims of judicial fallibility 
were given up to Snap, for this had been 
the request which the prisoner had made 
himself when lying in the condemned 
cell under sentence of death. He had more- 
over made the uncle of Terese promise 
him, because of the love and care which 
his mother and himself had from her 
birth lavished on Terese, that he, her 
uncle Judah should cause his coffined re- 
mains to be borne to his dear native Italy, 
and buried in the little village where 


‘Snap had converted it. 


where Terese and himself were. born. 
Judah Nathans had promised and these 
wishes and pledge were known to the 
authorities ; and so the giving up of the 
bodies of the victims was taken as a 
thing in course, fulfilling the wishes of 
the dead, Now he was zown to be in- 
nocent by the appearance of Sir Walter 
Templar alive, there was not one in 
Newgate prison or in London itself, who 
would not, out of pity and profound re- 
spect for the victim of the law’s injus- 
tice, have done much to have fulfilled 
his slightest wish; Farinelli and his 
bride were therefore now in the hands of 
Snap to dispose of as he pleased. 

First came two very handsome coffins 
to Newgate, which Snap purchased from 
a famous city undertaker, giving him an 
order to make immediately two lead cof- 
fins, to place these in for the purpose of 
of bearing the dead to Italy. ‘The inside 
tenements of the victims were draped in 
black cloth, bearing on them silver 
breast-plates, on which two expert arti- 
zans had quickly engraved the names 
and ages of Farinelli and his wife. At 
eight o’clock that night they were put 
into a hearse and borne to the house in 
which Isaac Ben Ammon had resided 
during the first part of his time in Lon- 
don. The house belonged to his nephew, 
left to him by his great uncle, Reuben 
Nathans. Arriving at this particular 
house Judah caused the coffined victims 
to be carried into the room which his 
uncle Reuben had consecrated with his 
money-bags. It was as much a retreat 
as a scientific man’s den, into which 
The house had 
been of late unoccupied, for Terese and 
her grandfather were residing for the 
time being at Sir Richard Courtney’s. 

As soon as the hearse had left the door 
and the friends of the victims had de- 
parted, Snap went into his ‘‘den,”’ locked 
the door, and then closed the iron shut- 
ters of the windows from the inside. He 
then removed the lids of the coffins— 
which had only been slightly fastened 
with screws, and looked upon the peace- 
ful faces of Farinelli and his bride. It 
was now ten o’clock at night. 

It was summer, but Snap lighted in 
the grate a gentle fire. Perhaps he 
wanted a cheerful blaze in the grate, for 
people in England like to see the fire at 
night even in summer time. He next 
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took from a closet where he kept all sorts 
of scientific varieties, a bottle. It was 
wine. He uncorked it and drank, and 
then threw himself into an arm chair 
very elegant, very easy—for Snap loved 
ease. He was, as we have often noted, 
epicurian, and if he designed to spend a 
night of mourning with the dead, he 
was about to do it in his own peculiar 
style. He-sat for about a quarter of an 
hour with a comical smile upon his face, 
and then, no longer able to restrain him- 
self, he vented himself in a genuine 
laugh. Snap very seldom laughed.  ¢ 

‘*Solomon, my friend, you ceftainly 
did err. There is something new under 
the sun. I did think it impossible for 
me to ever play in a farce. I have my 
farce at last. My good Farinelli, I have 
befooled all London to-day, thanks to 
that little poisoning affair of yours in 
the morning.”’ 

Snap drank another glass of wine, and 
then he looked again at the faces of the 
dead. He then put bis warm lips to 
their cold ones—no, not quite cold now. 
He rubbed their hands in his long bony 
ones, whose palms were moist, not dry, 
proving that, in spite of all his philo- 
sophic training of mind, there were the 
fires of deep feeling in his nature, His 
hand then sought the region of the 
heart, as though his intention was to 
impart new life with a gentle friction. 
This he continued for a few minutes. 
There was a bed in the room, on which 
he often slept when pursuing his scien- 
tific practices. Lifting Farinelli from 


his coffin, he now placed him into this, 


bed; and then he did the same with the 
bride. The coffins were next removed 
and put out of sight, and then Snap 
went to the fire, poked it up to make it 
burn more briskly and drank another 
glass of wine. 

‘T wish I was as certain of the resur- 
rection ofall the world as I am that Fari- 
nelli and his wife will rise again. I have 
not quite solved this problem of a res- 
urrection, but I am trying an experiment 
upon it to-night. Bah! ’tis no experi- 
ment, for I have not let my dead quite 
die. Now, this flesh turned to rotten- 
ness, and I would not undertake to raise 
it. It is bad policy for the Gods to let 
their creatures quite die. Now those old 
mummied Egyntians have been in their 
catacombs thousands of years and are 


not resurrected. Yet which is, | insist, 
a proof that it is a very bad policy tu 
let people die altogether just for the 
satisfaction of preserving them for some 
last day. Out upon the nonsense, there 
is no /ast day; and I am of an opinion 
that the mummied Egyptians have been 
preserved long enough for a scientific 
demonstration that their mortal dung 
would not rise again. Now, there may 
be a life—a sfi77¢ in man that does rise 
from the dead mortality and ascend into 
a higher life. Against this I say noth- 
ing, for it is scientific. All the universe 
becomes rarified into a higher and sub- 
tler life by change. The black coal be- 
comes a bright flame and mixes with the 
elements; but the dung—the ashes—re- 
main, and are never again made up into 
the same identity. No being that is des- 
tined to live in the higher form dies even 
for a moment, or it could never live 
again; it must arise from its earthliness 
at the period called death, and it can 
never return to take upon itself the 
mortal rot—its mass of filthiness that 
has disgusted the very grave which has 
swarmed with loathsome life. So, my 
good Farinelli, we did very wisely in not 
letting you and your tragic queen quite 
die.” 

And thus Snap went on for an hour or 
two, pnilosophizing aloud, and working 
all the time in rubbing his patients with 
the warm, moist palm of his hand. As 
we have noticed throughout our story, 
Snap always talked when he performed 
most; the habit was an evidence of how 
completely he was absorbed in his work, 
but his thoughts were always in keeping 
with his act. So now he was engaged 
in raising Farinelli and his wife as from 
the dead, his subject very naturally be- 
came the resurrection. But then his 
views are so deistical that we cannot al- 
together endorse them. Snap has cre- 
ated himself and must be responsible for 
his own intellectual image. 


There is now warmth in the bodies of 
Farinelli and his wife, and Snap in much 
satisfaction rests from his labor, throws 
himself into his chair pretty well ex- 
hausted, pokes the fire to make it burn 
bright again, and then drinks another 
glass of wine. He then put on the kettle 
to make breakfast, at the same time 
telling the kettle to make haste or his 
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patients would be awake before break fast 
was ready. 

‘Four o’clock,’’ he continued, tak- 
ing out his watch. ‘In half an hour 
they will be alive again. The antidote 
has not failed; the Hindoo physician 
who gave it to me did not overrate its 
potency. I have carried that antidote 


about my person for ten years, actually 


hunting for some opportunity to test its 
virtue, and my good friends there have 
given me the opportunity. I am cer- 
tainly much obliged to them. Yes, it is 
a wonderful antidote. [It is so subtile 
that it runs before the poison quick as 
lightning, and suspends life for twenty- 
four hours to preserve it. In _ other 
words, it is a nore terrible agency than 
the one taken to destroy, but it spends 
its force upon its rival. It throws the 
patient in a moment into a sleep as _pro- 
found as death, and during that sleep it 
thoroughly neutralizes the poison taken 
into the system. Ha! that was the first 
sigh of returning life. I think Madam 
Clara will be resurrected first. That was 
another sigh, this time deeper and from 
Farinelli. They are feeling the warmth 
of the room and of each other’s em- 
braces, for I have laid the wife in her 
husband’s arms. Now I will wager that 
they were going to romantically die in 
that kind of way, so I will let them be 
resurrected in each other's arms, which I 
think is as poetic as dying in that inter- 
esting situation. Now, I think we have 
slightly improved upon Genesis, for it 
was certainly bad taste to make the man 
first, seeing that they twain were in- 
tended to be one. Man has been a con- 
ceited puppy ever since, because he was 
created first and lent his rib to make his 
wife. Moses, Moses, I wish you could 
revise your book of Genesis to-day. 
They are breathing in regular intervals. 
Their hearts beat finely too. In ten 
minutes more they will return to con- 
sciousness.”’ 

Snap now commenced to make. tea, 
toast bread, and prepare for breakfast 
with a quiet humor which suggested that 
he had this time really found his farce, 
He had revenged the condemnation of 
his innocent friend by throwing upon 
the government the burden of its own 
sin, kept Farinelli and his wife under the 
sanctity of a popular sympathy, instead 
of subjecting them to a disagreeable sen- 


sation in society, which would have met 
them wherever they appeared; he had 
humored his tastes by spending his 
money liberally on the farce of a burial, 
and now he was arranging the sequel by 
preparing breakfast for the dead. 

Clara Garcia came to a state of con- 
sciousness first, but so peaceful did all 
seem, that she was in nowise startled. 
Indeed, she slept again for a few minutes, 
slept in her husband's arms, for the last 
feelings she experienced before her loss 
of consciousness, were those of security 
and triumph, She awoke, therefore, not 
with the terrors upon her of her hus- 
band’s doom. Soon Farinelli was also 
restored, and then the voice of Snap re- 
called them to some realization of their 
strange circumstances. 

‘Well, my good Farinelli, you have 
been on a long journey; are you not 
ready for your breakfast? Now, my 
dear madam, will you please not to 
alarm the neighborhood by any tragic 
shrieks : this is our farce—not a tragedy. 
Will you please to compose yourself 
with this delicious cup of tea?’”’ 

‘©Why, Mr. Nathans, what can this all 
mean? I thought we were dead.”’ 

**So you are, my dear madam, but 
don’t distress yourself. It is simply a 
change of lodgings. I pray you be 
careful and not scald your husband with 
that tea. Now, my good Farinelli, will 
you be kind enough to set your wife the 
sensible example of drinking the tea? 
It is not a time for tragic speeches.” 

The happy couple, who now began to 
realize the circumstances and their es- 
cape from death, obeyed their strange 
friend and took their breakfast, while 
listening to the details of Snap’s farce. 
They were not exactly in the humor to 
laugh, but certainly not to cry. Their 
gratitude to Judah for saving their lives, 
aud their satisfaction at the deliverance 
of Sir Walter Templar from his dungeon 
and the victim of circumstantial evi- 
dence from the charge of murder, was 
not of a mixed nature—it was entire and 
deep. 

Judah Nathans then told the happy 
pair of his future arrangements, which 
we will briefly note. Farinelli and his 
wife were to go to Italy, and under as- 
sumed names spend the future of 
their days in peace. ‘The village where 
Terese and her foster-brother were born 
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was the place chosen—the spot where 
Farinelli had willed to be buried with 
his wife—Judah selected for their home. 
He was immensely rich, as we know, by 
the death of his uncle, Reuben Nathans; 
and as a reward to Farinelli for the kind- 
ness and care which his niece Terese had 
received, he settled upon the foster- 
brother one thousand pounds a year for 
life. Thus did this man of evil carry 
out his principles of justice. 

In a month afterwards Farinelli and 
his wife were ready to start for Italy. 
They stayed only for a meeting with Te- 
rese and Walter Templar. The day 
came; it was after the grand marriage. 
Judah took Sir Richard Courtney and 
his family to the house where Farinelli 
and his wife were in seclusion. It was 
was a joyful meeting, but they were all 
somewhat prepared for the happy sequel. 
They all acknowledged the hand of 
Heaven in the event which had brought 
deliverance—all acknowledged the hand 
of Heaven, except Snap, who observed 
that he had not quite solved the problem 
upon that point. 

“«Science says demonstrate, ’ he added, 
‘‘and though we have certainly demon- 
strated that my niece, by a remarkable 
vision, found out her lover, yet that does 
not explain everything, nor can we 
reach the light of the sun at anytime 
until we are suns ourselves, and darkness 
has altogether gone out of us; still I 
think the hand of Heaven was in it.’’ 

“And I 2vew, uncle Judah, that the 
hand of Heaven has been stretched out 
to bring about this happy issue.’’ 

Thus spoke Terese, the Hebrew 
Maiden, who represented a divine faith, 
her uncle, science—Truth, which is 
also divine, though sometimes seeming 
impious, while Faith-—-bright Faith al- 
ways comes like Love, with the angels’ 
form. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 


HERBERT AND IDA, THE FORSAKEN, 


‘A lady has requested admission to 
your cell, sir,” said his jailor, to Sir 
Herbert Blakely the day before the time 
appointed for his trial. 

‘*A lady! I know no lady uncom- 
monly devoted to me. I dare say ’tis 
some victim come to reproach me. Well, 
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never mind; let the lady in, her visit 
will vary the monotony.” 

In a few minutes, a lady, deeply 
veiled, entered Sir Herbert Blakely’s 
cell. 

‘©To whom may I have the honor of 
speaking, madam ?’’. inquired the pris- 
oner, assuming the style of gallantry to 
hide his humiliation. 

‘The lady answered not, but the great 
sob which she could not suppress, re- 
vealed her emotion, and convinced the 
prisoner that, whoever she might be, she 
came to weep over him and not to heap 
upon his head reproaches. 

‘Will it please you, madam, to un- 
veil, that I might see the face of her who 
thus weeps for me,’’ he said with some 
expression of genuine feeling. 

The lady did as the prisoner requested 
her, but Herbert knew not his forsaken 
wife, whom he had not seen for more 
than twenty-five years. 

‘¢The face is beautiful, though there 
are the lines of care upon it. Madam, 
have we ever met before ?”’ 

‘‘ Herbert, do you not find some traces 
in me of the girl Hy 

‘My God, it is Ida!” exclaimed the 
prisoner interrupting her. 

He staggered to a seat, overcome by 
the sudden memory of the love days of 
his youth and the base betrayal of the 
girl who now stood before him. Ida 
readily saw that his emotions were genu- 
ine; 1n an instant, all her wrongs were 
forgotten and she was on her knees by 
his side, weeping in sympathy and kiss- 
ing his hand. Such is the true woman; 
she is an angel to a man when most he 
needs one at his side—an angel, even to 
her betrayer. Sir Herbert Blakely felt 
this now and he groaned in the bitter- 
ness of remorse. 

‘‘Tda, your coming to me thus has 
made me human, your tears has brought 
me to repentance; I would that I could 
wipe out my past for your sake.” 

‘‘T thank God, Herbert, for those 
words.”’ 

‘Ida, I thought you dead ‘years ago. 
Often has the memory of you haunted 
me, but I have driven it away. Ida, I 
did love you, but I betrayed you because 
I feared my father’s iron will and knew 
his purposes to force me if necessary to 
marry a titled wife to raise my family 
among the old nobility of England. 
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Ida, I betrayed you, yet I loved you and 
have never loved another.”’ 

‘* Herbert, tell me truly,’’ here ob- 
served Ida, anxiously. ‘* Do you wish 
now that the marriage which I believed 
genuine had been so?’’ | 

““As God, whom I have so much 
offended, will judge me, Ida, I do.”’ 

3G Then, Herbert, my husband, the 
marriage was not a false one.”’ 

“*You deceive yourself, my poor be- 
trayed one,” replied the prisoner sorrow- 
fully. 

**Judah Nathans will tell you that I 
am right, Herbert.’’ 

‘¢Has Snap said that you are my law- 
ful wife?’”’ 

‘He has, Herbert,’’ 

“Then, Ida, you are my wife, for Snap 
never lies and never betrays. It was he, 
then, who secured you. That I can 
readily understand, for he, it was, who 
brought to us the priest whom I believed 
was a false one. Does any know ‘this 
but ourselves ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, Herbert, all England. Judah 
Nathans has established my right and 
title and the country knows me now as 
Lady Ida Blakely, and your son as a 
_ ‘*Myson, IdaP Yes, there wasa son, 

but I had supposed both you and him 
long since dead.” 

‘He is living, Herbert. You have 
scen him, Arthur, your secretary, is your 
own son.”’ 

‘This, then, explains the yearning 
which I have felt for him and the like- 
ness which I saw in him of a face and 
gentle eye of her who haunted me: It 
was yourself, Ida.”’ 

‘‘Herbert, your father knew all the 
truth, oft met and fondled his grandson 
in his arms, left him at his death five 
hundred pounds a year, with which I 
educated him for the ministry.’’ 

‘¢ My father was a strange man, in his 
contradictions of good and evil, in some 
respects much like Snap, whom he trusted 
more than he did me, his only son. 
Well, I must confess he acted wisely in 
that. *’ 

‘« Herbert, he trusted him even more 
than you knew. He left both you and 
Arthur altogether in his hands. He 
placed in his charge his dying testament, 
acknowledging his grandson and leav- 
ing him all his wealth and estates to 
* come into his possession when he reached 


manhood or at your death, according to 
the will of Judah Nathans whom he left 
to act in every particular as though he 
himself was in your father’s stead.”’ 

““ This is very singular, but I doubt it 
not, tor I see my father and Snap both 
in this tning. Is this will also estab- 
lished, [da?’”’ 

‘‘It is, Herbert. The will was drawn 
up by Lawyer Wortley and witnessed by 
old Lord Rivers, both of whom have 
confirmed the case, at once establishing 
my right and that of our.son.’’ 

‘‘Ida, I am glad of this, for, if I am 
condemned, my estates would have been 
confiscated to the Crown. Had I known 
that Arthur was my son, I should have 
transferred all to him before my trial.”’ 

‘«There is one thing, Herbert, that I 
fear you will not pardon us for doing,”’ 
here observed his wife with much trouble® 
in her face. ‘*Yet our son dared not 
act otherwise, and for this reason not to 
have your resistance and perhaps cursing 
for it, we have not visited you until all 
was accomplished. Indeed, for the same 
reason, Arthur waits without until you 
learn that which he has in justice done.”’ 

‘“‘Why, Ida, what can you mean ? 
Arthur without, and not come to his 
father. Yet have I not deserved the 
boy’s love. Well, well, its no use to 
whine; I am no saint for him to venerate, 
yet he might have come to me in my 
trouble.” 

“©Oh, Herbert, Arthur’s heart bleeds 
for you. It is the fear of your curse 
that keeps him away.’’ 

“What has he done, Ida, that I should 
curse him.” ' 

“© Made restitution to the De Lacys.’’ 

“¢Damnation!”’ burst from Sir Her- 
bert Blakely, who paced his cell for a few 
moments in great rage, which, however, 
gradually subsided, and then he returned 
to his anxious wife, and taking her 
gently by the hand, observed— 

‘‘Yes, Ida, I should have cursed him 
a few months ago, but not now, though 
your revelalion a moment ago went 
through me like a sword. Under the 
circumstances, it is all for the best. It 
is fit that he should redeem his father’s 
name. Ida, call in our son that he may 
receive a bad man’s blessing, but not his 
father’s curse.”’ 

In a few minutes more, Arthur Blakely 
was folded to his father’s heart. We 
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must pass over the hours that the noble 
young clergyman and his mother spent 
that day with the guilty father. Suffice 
to say that this discovery of his wife and 
son, with all the peculiar circumstances 
of the case wrought in Sir Herbert 
Blakely a great change. Even he was 
not all dross. 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 


THE LAST MEETING OF SNAP AND HIS 
MASTER. 


Snap entered the cell of Sir Herbert 
Blakely ten minutes after the departure 
of his wife and son. 

cobletberets:. 

<¢Snap.’’ 

Thus they met again and grasped each 
®other’s hands with a certain love from 
their associations of forty years, com- 
mencing in their early boyhood. 

‘‘Are you satisfied, Herbert?’’ 
quired his mentor. 

‘‘T_ am, Snap. Your fidelity to my 
wife and son has reconciled me to the 
rest. Snap, I love that noble boy, and 
you well know how passionately I loved 
{da. The old affection has returned, 
but purer now than in my youth.’”’ 

‘‘T have not betrayed my trust, Her- 
bert, have 1? Do you not think your 
father would justify what I have done?”’ 

‘* You have not betrayed your trust, 
Snap; and I think my father would jus- 


in- 


tify you.” 
“*Tis well. But one act more re- 
mains. I still stand in your father’s 


shoes. Your trial comes off to-morrow.”’ 

‘‘It does. You have some deep pur- 
pose, Snap: that I can see.”’ 

“You will be hanged or transported 
for life, Herbert, Which shall it be?”’ 

‘‘Damnation! neither hanged nor 
transported.”? 

‘Right, Herbert. 
solved.”’ 

‘Snap, you have some deep purpose. 
Melinneatoncer’ 

«‘Sit down, Herbert, and listen. I 
must speak low. The judge will con- 
demn you to be hanged or transported 
for life; nothing can save you. Even if 
a pardon was obtained, which is almost 
impossible, you would have to fly from 
society and your native land as a par- 
doned felon: all would shun you”? 


Thus have I re- 


-your bed. 


“T know it, Snap; I know it!” 
groaned the guilty man. 

‘<I said, to obtain a pardon is almost 
impossible, for the Crown considers that 
‘you betrayed it in sentencing Farinelli 
to death, and it is revengeful because it 
erred.”’ . 

‘©T wish the fellow had lived, Snap, 
yet he died like a man.”’ 

‘¢ Herbert, you have one virtue that 
you always possessed. It is courage.” 

- © Vou do me justice there, old friend, 
ior such I acknowledge you.”’ 

‘* Look, Herbert, at this curious ring 
on my left hand. You see it has the 
serpent’s head. ‘There isa spring which, 
if touched by a firm pressure, starts the 
serpent’s tongue. ‘hat tongue will 
sting. I always, as you have often 
noticed, wear that jewel on my left hand. 
Should I need its service, it would give 
me my own quietus, which it certainly 
would, were I in such a state as you are 
now. Or did I need its service for an 
enemy, it would bo its work, if for a 
friend, then it would serve in the death 
grip of friendship. Will you take my 
hand, Herbert?” 

‘«Snap, I will!’ - 

‘¢] thought so, Herbert. You have 
the virtue of daring to die like a man.”’ 

** At least, old friend, I will do that. 
You have come to grant what I would 
myself have asked. The means to die.”’ 

‘‘ Herbert, that serpent’s sting will in- 
fuse into your blood .a subtle poison. 
It will give no pain. You will sleep, 
and in the morning be found dead in 
You will die, so the doctors 
will say, of apoplexy. Have you ought 
to desire of me as your last charge, I 
will fulfill it,”’ 

*“Nothing have I to charge you with 
to fulfill for me, old friend, excepting to 
stand as true to my son as you have been 
to me and my father, and to soften as 
much as possible the stroke of my death 
to poor Ida_ Snap, give me your hand 
and let us part. You shall not despise 
me. Our lives have not been good, but 
the interview with my poor forsaken wife 
and that noble boy who mourns for his 
father’s errors has made a repentant man 
of me. I have done enough wrong in 
my life, and am now like a rat driven to 
the wall. To reform is impossible. I 
should have listened to you; and then 
this discovery of Ida and Arthur might 
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have purified me. Yet it might not, for 
when we are on the road to the gallows, 
we seldom stop until the hangman’s 
hands are at our throat. Snap, give me 
this last grasp of friendship. Give it 
me, I say. Why hesitate? At least I 
have, as you have allowed, the courage 
‘of aman. Come, hesitate not.’’ 

‘1 do not hesitate, Herbert; yet I do 
not hurry to sting. Were there any 
other escape, this should not be done to- 
night. Herbert, there is my hand. I 
never loved you so much as now I give 
to you the grip of death. ’Tis done.” 

‘¢Snap—Snap, my old counselor and 
friend, I thank you with all my heart.’’ 

‘* Herbert, I will now leave you. In 
half an hour, you will fall into a peace- 
ful sleep; you know the rest. The 
poison is already in your blood, coursing 
through your veins. It is best I leave 
you at once. You may wish to collect 
your thoughts perhaps for prayer during 
the short time of consciousness allotted 
to you. I know in belief you are a 
Christian,—I am a sceptic and yet would 
not deprive you of the hopes which 
cling to us at suchatime. Herbert, if 
there be a hereafter, we shall meet 
again.” 

‘¢But where, Snap, shall we meet!”’ 

“‘In a world at least as good as this. 
My own intellect can give you at least 
this assurance. If there be a God, then 
that God is not worse than myself. I 
have no hells to send you to, but in 
mercy and consideration, I have given 
you the doom of relief from a bad state 
and the unpleasant circumstances of the 
gallows or the convict’s life. I say 
surely God is not worse than I. Her- 
bert, good-by for this life; if there be 
another, we shall meet again.”’ 

«¢Snap—old companion, good-by.”’ 

And thus these men parted. In 
the morning, Sir Herbert Blakely was 
found dead in his bed. It was thought 
that the interview with his wife and son, 
his remorse and the terrors of the com- 
ing trial on the morrow had overwhelmed 
him, and that he had died in a fit of 
apoplexy. ; ' 

Snap fulfilled the dying wishes of his 
master in regard to Sir Herbert’s son 
and wife. Arthur took his father’s title 
and estates, and redeemed his name by a 
life of honor and benevolence ard his 
dear mother was in all his works of use- 
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fulness as a servant of Christ—a minis- 
tering angel. 

Here, before dismissing Sir Herbert 
Blakely’s special connections, we must 
note an item concerning his friend 
Orsini. The Count was upon the point 
of flying from England to his own land 
to escape justice when the Marquis Bag- 
lioni met him and offered him the alter- 
native of fighting a duel with him or 
being denounced at once to the officers 
of the law. The gallant Marquis pre- 
ferred to chastise the villain himself 
rather than to hand a countryman over 
to the law. He felt to call him to an 
account for his actions against Farinelli 
and Sir Walter Templar. The challenge 
was accepted, and Orsini fell mortally 
wounded. 

‘«Infinite evil!’’ mused the philoso- 
pher upon these events. ‘‘ Bah! there 
is none such in the universe. There is a 
germ of goodness in all things. Even 
Herbert possessed redeeming qualities. 
Now, if we were all brought under cir- 
cumstances in this world to develop 
those qualities which would redeem us, 
but which are very often not brought 
into our lives, then should we be re- 
deemed from our errors here. Well, 
then, why not hereafter? I say human- 
ity is not dross, but gold. Purify it 
then and when ’tis purified by fire enough 
it will be all gold. Hell? Yes, send us 
all to hell; for light and truth and good- 
ness.are eternal blazings. So if the 
Satan is in his lake of fire, he shall be 
God, for he is light and truth and that is 
goodness and justice. The universe will 
purge itself in time and even Herbert 
Blakely come from his furnace, gold.’’ 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 


COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS 
BEFORE. 


There was again a grand gathering at 
the Courtney House of all the branches 
of the family, whose members have been 
so happily united after all the storms of 
thirty years. It is ten years after the mar- 
riage of Terese to Walter Templar, ten 
years since the redemption of the De 
Lacy estates and the tragic close of an 
evil man’s life who nevertheless was found 
in his last moments ‘‘ not all dross,” 
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There were gathered at this time at 
Courtney House on the tenth anniversary 
of the great marriage, first Sir Walter 
Templar and Lady ‘Terese, his beautiful 
Hebrew wife now more beautiful than 
ever. Ten years of a blissful life un- 
clouded bya single sorrow, supremely 
blissful in Walter’s undying love, su- 
premely blissful in heaven’s greatest bless- 
ing to well mated wives—a little flock of 
lambs to gambol around their mother’s 
knee and leap with laughing shouts into 
their father’s arms—ten years of such a 
life had made ‘Terese, the Jewess, di- 
vinely beautiful. 

First, there was young Walter Templar, 
the eldest, now nine years old. ‘he boy 
was very like his father and the pride of 
his fond motler’s heart. Next came the 
gentle Alice ‘'emplar named after Alice 
Courtney, Walter’s spirit-bride. “The 
third was a boy, and they named him 
Judah, out of gratitude to his great 
uncle, but much to the disgust of that 
despiser of antique reverences. Indeed, 
Judah Nathans insisted that his name- 
sake should be called Frederick, that 
being his second name. ‘The fourth was 
also a son, and they named him Richard 
Courtney; and to him his uncle Sir 
Richard designed to leave the Courtney 
inheritance, and it was thought the gov- 
ernment would confer the title also, and 
thus keep up the honored name. This Sir 
Richard Courtney considered just for it 
would be a return to Terese, in the per- 
son of her son for her redeeming thé De 
Lacy estates. There were two more chil- 
dren, the infant Terese, and Eleanor, two 
years of age. ‘Thus it will be seen that 
our heroine was the mother of a bloom- 
ing family, and Sir Walter Templar a 
proud and happy father. 

Lord Frederick De Lacy and Eleanor, 
his noble wife, who resigned in her great 
generosity her cousin Walter, but found 
the consumation of love in her union 
with Frederick ; they were also gathered 
to Courtney House on the anniversary of 
their marriage day. They brought with 
them their four bright children, three 
sons and a daughter. 

There was one more family who had 
come all the way from Italy for the visit, 
Farinelili and Clara Gaicia, his wile, were 
there ; and they had brought with them 
their son the offspring of days when the 
father laid under the sentence of death. 


He was nearly ten years of age and had 
already appeared in public as a singer 
and bid fair to rival even his father. Fart- 
nelli was on his visit under an assumed 
name, for to that day, he was very sensa- 
tive upon the point of a public sensation 
over the past. He preferred to let the 
nation, which had so grossly erred in its 
assumption of infallability, believe it had 
condemned an innocent man to an 1gno- 
minious death. Snap also preferred to 
let the country believe larinelli dead, 
that it might bear the weight of his sup- 
posed tragic end to escape the gallows. 
Sir Richard Birne, however, knew all; 
but as he had done much in friendship in 
Farinelli’s case and believing him inno- 
cent, would even have righteously be- 
trayed his country by letting Snap carry 
out his design to save the prisoner, had 
not Sir Walter Templar been found in 
time, Sir Richard Birne, kept to himself 
the entire secret. He also had come to 
Courtney House, and was on his visit, 
particularly to see Farinelli. 

Sir Richard Courtney and his sister 
Lady ‘Tempiar were on this auspicious 
day almost as joyful as when Walter was 
found, and their great family engagements 
fulfilled ten years before. They had now 
their grandchildren around them to in- 
crese their jov, which was not always the 
case, for Sir Richard and his sister, 
Walter's mother, lived together at 
Courtney House as of old, though they 
occasionally visited their children and re- 
celved visits from them in return. Sir 
Walter and Lady ‘Terese, his wife, re- 
sided with their interesting family at 
their castle in Cornwall, while Lord 
Frederick De Lacy and Lady Eleanor, 
his wife, with their interesting family in- 
habited the castle which Walter and his 
wife had redeemed from the hands of 
their supplanter. Hence, the re-gather- 
ing from various parts of the country on 
this anniversary of the wedding day was 
a great event in the history of the fam- 
ily. Sir Richard was now about sixty 
years of age, and Lady Templar was 
about two years younger than her 
brother. They were still noble looking 
and hale, but they were very proud when 
they heard the flock of lambs born unto 
their children shout after them the dear 
names of grandpapa and grandmamma. 

There was another at Courtney House 
that day who gloried in that name. It 
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was Isaac Ben Ammon. He was now 
eighty years of age, but the peace of the 
last ten years had preserved his naturally 
1ron constitution, not worn it out. He 
was simply now more the child than 
when last we parted from him. He 
lived always with his grandchild Terese, 
at Sir Walter Templar’s castle in Corn- 
wall, near which Judah Nathans had 
built a fine residence. At the castle, old 
Isaac was always surrounded with his 
great-grandchildren. ‘he venerable He- 
brew had continued to dream about his 
race, and the restoration; and he had 
found in the children what he had not 
in his nephew Judah, namely enthusiasm 
and credulity. ‘They knew all the his- 
tory of Joseph and his brethren, Joseph 
and Benjamin in particular, and a simi- 
Jar amount about Samuel and David. 
As for young Walter, he was duly elected 
by his dreaming grandfather to rebuild 
Jerusalem and the Temple again, for the 
old man had so confounded that fine in- 
tellectual eldest son of Sir Walter with a 
Messiah like mission that it puzzled the 
dear old soul where to separate them. 
Snap was very intellectually disgusted 
with the fancies of his uncle being in- 
stilled into young Walter’s mind, for he 
would have much preferred his mind 
gradually illuminated with the light of 
truth, to being filled with the supersti- 
tions and antiquated dreams of his race 
concerning the return to Jerusalem, and 
the coming of another Messiah which 
will never be fulfilled. Snap was not a 
Christian but he was not altogether a 
Jew. 

There was venerable Isaac Ben Ammon 
on this eventful aniversary in the garden 
of Courtney House surrounded by his 
great-grandchildren and also now with 
Frederick and Eleanor’s children. 

Young Walter and his great grandsire 
were engaged in building the walls of 
Jerusalem around a beautiful flower plot, 
much to the delight of all the rest of the 
children, who were gathering for the 
builders, stones from all parts of the 
garden. It was at this work that Snap 
found them when the wall was nearly 
completed. 

‘*Judab, thou art wise as Solomon, 
our sire. I wish thou wouldst teach 
Walter how to build the Temple.”’ 

«* Uncle Isaac.’’ returned the philoso- 
pher, ‘‘ wait till Walter is a few years 


older, and I will instruct him how to 
build the Temple of Science, and give 
to him the endowment of ¢rw¢h and not 
superstition.”’ 

Snap turned away, leaving the chil- 
dren, including the grandfather, at their 
work. : 

It was thought by the happy parents 
that there would be quite an extensive 
mating between the families of the Tem- 
plars and the De Lacy’s, for during the 
past week spent at Courtney house, 
young Walter Templar and Terese De 
Lacy have done considerable ‘spark- 
ing,’ as they say in America, which 
simply means that the boys and girls are 
always mating from the time they leave 
their mothers’ arms. With these shadows 
of coming events, we must bid farewell 
to TERESE, THE HEBREW MAIDEN, and 
Judah Nathan, whom we have found 
Nor Att Dross. 


THE END. 


Gat genes 
Hditovial, 


Hisrory or SALT Lake City.—‘‘The 
undersigned, having been made ac- 
quainted with the proposition of Mr. E, 
W. Tullidge to collect and publish the 
historical facts pertaining to the estab- 
lishment and growth of Salt Lake City, 
do herebv recommend him as one well 
qualified for the work, and also recom- 
mend such appropriations as the cfficers 
of this City and County may deem nec- 
essary for the prosecution of this impor- 
tant undertaking.” 


The above recommendation, signed by 
over 241 of Salt Lake City’s most influ- 
ential citizens, with a petition from the 
historian, was forwarded to the City 
Council, who gave the subject to a special 
committee, and the following report was 
returned : 


Your special committee, to whom was referred the 
petition of Edward W. Tullidge, proposing to write 
the history of Salt Lake City, and the accompany- 
ing endorsement of 241 of the influential and rep- 
resentative citizens of all classes, recomr ending that 
the City Council make an appropriation to assist in 
the enterprise, together with the subsequent com- 
munication of Mr. ‘Tullidge and the report of this 
committee, which was returned to be mace more 
definite, having given the matter thorough and care- 
{ul consideration, beg leave to report as follows: 

We find that Salt Lake City was settled about 
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thirty-six years ago under very peculiar and inter- 
esting circumstances, and although at that time of 
very little importance to any one except its founders, 
it has since prospered and grown until a great city 
has been established—a city ranking in commercial 
importance with any of the same population and 
facilities in the United States—a city of industry, 
and thrift and magnificence, attracting the attention 
of capifalists, furnishing employment to laborers, 
' providing homes for settlers and commanding the 
respect of the civilized world. 


We also find that many of the citizens who have 
helped to build the city, who have spent the best 
part of their lives in working the miracle which has 
changed a “half way house"’ into a midland me- 
tropolis, are justly proud of their magnificent 
achievements, and purpose lending their support to- 
wards the perpetuation of the events connected with 
their past, in history. 

Your committee announce themselves to be 
heartily in accord with the project, and believe, in 
the interests of justice and enlightenment, for the 
benefit of the citizens at large, the stranger and pos- 
terity, that a knowledge of the facts attendant upon 
the founding and growth of Salt Lake City should 
be preserved—that an accurate and reliable history 
of the city, unbiased with partisanship, should be 
written and published with as little delay as possi- 
ble, and that a portion of the expense incurred in 
the work should be borne by the public, in whose 
direct interest the publication is made. 


Furthermore, we are of opinion, from a thorough 
knowledge of his abilities as a writer, and his can- 
dor as a historian. that Edward W. Tullidge is a 
competent and suitable person to be entrusted with 
this important undertaking. 

Therefore your committee respectfully recom- 
mend that the sum of $1,500 be appropriated to 
assist in defraying the expenses of writing and pub- 
lishing the history of Salt Lake City, and for the 
purchase of copies of said history. 

That Edward W. Tullidge be required to give a 
bond to the corporation of Salt Lake City in the 


sum of 1,500, with good and sufficient security, - 


to be approved by the City Council, and condi- 
tioned that he will write and publish, first in parts 
and afterwards in bound volume form, a history of 
Salt Lake City, which shall contain at least 500 
pages of printed matter and be a concise and im- 
partial account of the events of importance that 
have occurred from the first settlement of this city 
down to the present time; 

That before any of the writings of said historian 
shall appear. either in pamphlet or volume form, the 
manuscript or proof sheets, whichever shall be more 
convenient, shall be submitted to the inspection of 
a committee of five competent persons, three of 
whom should be selected by the City Council, and 
the other two by Edward W. Tullidge, whose duty 
it shall be to carefully peruse the writings submitted 
to them, and to approve or correct the same as their 
judgment shall dictate# and that any alterations, ad- 
ditions, or deductions to the text suggested by said 
committee shall be noted and corrected by said his- 
torian; and that the history shall be printed, inde- 
pendently of any other matter, in form and style 
suitable for compiling and binding in a volume which 
shall be approved by the committee. hat he will 
complete the writing and publication of said history, 
and deliver to the Mayor — copies thereof, before 
the first day of July, 1885; that after said bond shall 
have been given and approved by the City Council, 
the Mayor be authorized to issue an order on the 
City Treasurer for $500 in favor of Edward W. Tul- 
lidge, and when two-thirds of the history shall have 
been published in pamphlet form as agreed by the 


- 


Mayor and said historian, and to the acceptance of 
the City Council, the Mayor be authorized to issue 
an order on the City Treasurer for the second pay- 
ment of $500, and when said history 1s completed 
and — copies thereof in bound volume form deliv- 
ered to the Mayor that he be authorized to issue an 
order on the City Treasurer for the third and final 
payment of $500. That the Mayor be authorized 
to act for and in behalf of Salt Lake City to enforce 
the terms under which said history is to be written 
and tor the convenience of the historian in consult- 
ing the wishes and intent of the Council, and that 
the committee on revision hereinbefore provided for, 
shall receive such reasonable compensation for their 
labors as may hereinafter be decided by the Council. 
Respectfully, 

HENRY DINWOODEY, 

DANIEL H. WELLS, 

A. H. RALEIGH, 

Special Committee. 
SALT LAKE CITY, May Ist, 1883. 


Adopted May 23d, 1883. 
This history will be published in parts, 
magnificently illustrated with steel plate 
portraits of representative men and 
women of the Territory. It will also 
be published in TULLIDGE’s QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE. 


Mr. Phil Robinson, the famous En- 
glish war correspondent, upon TuL- 
LIDGE’S MAGAZINE, writes to the Sa/¢ 
Lake Herald as follows: 


I shall be sincerely obliged to you for your cour- 
tesies if you will permit me to say a few words with 
regard to TULLIDGE’s MAGAZINE, which, I am 
glad to see, the liberality of some leading citizens, 
and the perseverance of the editor, continues to 
maintain its prosperity. The magazine, it appears 
to me, is destined some day or other to prove of 
great public importance, for it is the repository of 
historical information about the Territory. which in 
a few years, would be very difficult or impossible to 
collect, and the future historian of the Mormons 
will therefore have to draw upon it for want of the 
personal data which he will require. 

That a magazine of such excellence—for the por- 
traits are without any exception the finest portraits 
in any magazine (not purely an art journal) in any 
country—should be supported in the Territory is a 
fact that deserves to be far more widely known than 
it is, and I shall always do my best wherever I go 
to spread the name of ‘TULLIDGE's. But quite 
apart from its being published tn Utah the maga- 
zine is an admirable one and intrinsically of the 
greatest value. It contains in every number several 
articles that will increase in value every year, for 
the generation of men that lived through the peril- 
ous pioneer days of Utah, is, in the course of na- 
ture, gradually passing away, and each death 
deprives the Territory, and the future historian, of 
a depository of personal information that can never 
be replaced. But the existence of TULLIDGE'S will 
go far towards compensating for the gaps thus 
caused, and [ cannot help expressing a hope that 
public support may continue to assist the courageous 
and talented editor in his work of public advantage, 

Mr. Tullidge, I am told, has hada very hard fight 
to establish his magazine, but he has succeeded, and 
the Territory, it seems to me, should be very proud 


of his success, PHIL ROBINSON 
March 25, 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILFORD WOODRUFF. 


CHAPTER’. I; 


FAMILY SKETCH. 
MINISTRY. 


MY EARLY DAYS AND 


In tracing the history of my fathers, I 
find it difficult to obtain a satisfactory 
account of the Woodruff family for more 
than three generations. 

My great grandfather, Josiah Woodruff, 
lived nearly one hundred years, and pos- 
sessed an iron constitution, and _per- 
formed a great amount of manual labor 
nearly up to the time of his death. His 
wife’s name was Sarah; she bore to him 
nine children as follows :—Josiah, Apple- 
ton, Eldad, Elisha, Joseph, Rhoda, Phebe, 
and two names not given. 

My grandfather, Eldad Woodruff, was 
the third son of Josiah. He was born in 
Farmington, Hartford County, Connecti- 
cut, in 1751; he also possessed a strong 
constitution; it was said that he per- 
formed the most labor for several years 
of any man in Hartford County, and 
from over exertion in hewing timber he 
was attacked with rheumatism in his right 
hip, which caused severe lameness, for 
several years before his death. He mar- 
ried Dinah Woodford, by whom he had 
seven children, viz:—Eldad, Elizabeth, 
Samuel, Aphek, Titus, Hellen, and Ozem. 

Eldad married Lewey Woodford ; Eliz- 
abeth, Amasa Frisby ; Samuel, Miss Case ; 
Aphek, Beulah Thompson and Azubah 
Hart; Titus, Louisa Allen ;.Hellen, Amos 
Wheeler; and Ozem, Acksah Merrill and 
Hannah Hart; all of whom had large 
families. 

My grandfather died in Farmington, 
with the spotted fever in 1806, aged 55 
years. My grandmother, Dinah, died in 
1824, in the same place, with a cancer in 
the left breast; her sufferings were very 
great. 

My father, Aphek Woodruff, was born 


in Farmington, November 11th, 1778; he 
married Beulah Thompson (who was born 
in 1782) November 29th, 1801. She bore 
three sons, namely:—Azmon, born No- 
vember 29th, 1802; Ozen Thompson, 
born December 22d, 1804; myself, born 
March tst, 1807. 

My mother died with the spotted fever, 
June rrth, 1808, aged 26 years, leaving 
me fifteen months old. My father’s second 
wife, Azubah Hart, was born July 31st, 
1792; they were married November oth, 
1810; they had six children, viz: Philo, 


born November 29th, 1811, and died by 


poison administered by a physician No- 
vember 25th, 1827; Asahel Hart, born 
April rrth, 1814, and died in Terrahaute, 
October 18th, 1838; Franklin, born 
March 12th, 1816, and died June 1st; 
Newton, born June roth, 1818, drowned 


September, 1820; Julius, born April 22d, 


1820, and died in infancy; Eunice, born 
June roth, 1821. I married her to Dwight 
Webster in Farmington, Connecticut 
August 4th, 1841. 

My father was a strong constitutioned 
man, and has done a great amount of 
labor. At eighteen years of age, he com- 
menced attending a flouring and saw mill, 
and continued about 50 years; most of 
this time he labored eighteen hours a day. 

He never made any profession of re- 
ligion, until I baptized him with all his 
household into the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints on the first day of 
July, 1838. He was aman of great charity, 
honesty, integrity and truth, and made 
himself poor by giving to the poor, and 
accommodating ‘his fellow men by loan- 
ing money and becoming surety for his 
neighbors, and always saying yes, to every 
man who asked a favor at his hand. 

IL was born in the north part of the’ 
town of Farmington, now called Avon,. 
Hartford County, Connecticut, March 
rst, 1807. I assisted my father in attend- 
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ing the Farmington Mills, until I was 
twenty years of age. i ‘ 

In April, 1827, [ took the flouring mill 
of my aunt, Hellen Wheeler, which | at- 
tended three years. In May, 1830, I took 
charge of the flouring mill of Mr. Col- 
lins, the ax manufacturer, 1n South Can- 
ton, Connecticut. At the end of one 
year it was demolished to make way for 
other machinery. In March, 1831, I 
took charge of the flouring mill owned 
by Mr. Richard B. Cowles, of New Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. In the spring of 1832, 
in company with my oldest brother, 
Azmon, I went to Richland, Oswego 
County, New York, and purchased a farm 
and saw mill, and settled in business. 

At an early age my mind was exercised 
upon religious subjects, although I never 
made a profession until 1830. I did not 
then join any church, for the reason that 
I could not find any denomination whose 
doctrines, faith or practice, agreed with 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, or the ordin- 
ances and gifts which the Apostles taught. 
Although the ministers of the day taught 
that the faith, gifts, graces, miracles and 
ordinances, which the ancient saints en- 
joyed, were done away and no longer 
needed, | did not believe it to be true, 
only as they were done away through the 
unbelief of the children of men. I be- 
heved the same gifts, graces, miracles 
and power would be manifest in one age 
of the world as in another, when God 
had a church upon the earth, and that 
the church of God would be re-estab- 
lished upon the earth, and that I should 
live to see it. These principles were riv- 
eted upon my mind from the perusal of 
the Old and New Testament, with fervent 
prayer that the Lord would show me what 
was right and wrong, and lead me in the 
path of salvation, without any regard to 
the opinions of man; and the whisperings 
of the Spirit of the Lord for the space of 
three years, taught me that he was about 
to set up his church and kingdom upon the 
earth in the last days. I was taught these 
things from my youth by Robert Mason, 
an aged man, who lived in Simsbury, Con- 
necticut, who was frequently called the 
old prophet Mason; he taught me many 
things which are now coming to pass. 
He did not believe that any man had 
authority to administer in the ordinances 
of the gospel, but believed it was our 
privilege through faith, prayer and fast- 


ing, to heal the sick, and cast out devils 
by the laying on of hands, which was the 
case under his administration, as many 
could testify. 

In 1832, I was inspired to go to 
Rhode Island; my brother, Asahel, was 
also directed by the Spirit of God to go 
to the same place. When we met, we 
both told our impressions, and it caused 
us to marvel and wonder, what the Lord 
wanted of usin Rhode Island; but as we 
had made preparations to move to the 
west, we let outward circumstances con- 
trol us, and Jonah-like, instead of going 
to Rhode Island, we went to Richland, 
Oswego County, New York, and there 
remained until December 2gth, 1833, 
when I heard Elders Zerah Pulsipher and 
Elijah Cheeny preach. My brother Az- 
mon and I believed their testimony, en- 
tertained the elders, and offered ourselves 
for baptism the first sermon we heard. 
We read the Book of Mormon, and | re- 
ceived a testimony that it was true. 

We soon learned what the Lord wanted 
of us in Rhode Island, for at the time we 
were warned to go there, two of the 
elders were preaching there, and had we 
gone, we should have embraced the work 
at that time. 

December 31st.—I was baptized by 
ElderZerah Pulsipher; he confirmed me 
the same evening. 

January 2d, 1834.—I was ordained a 
teacher, and my brother Azmon, an 
elder, and a small branch was organized 
of 12 members by Elder Pulsipher. 

In February following, in company 
with Elder Holton, | walked some 60 
miles to the town of Fabius, to attend an 
evening meeting of the Saints in that 
place, where Elder Pulsipher was presid- 
ing; I saw the book of commandments 
or revelations given through Joseph Smith, 
and I believed them with all my heart and 
rejoiced therein ; and after spending sev- 
eral days, and holding several meetings, 
we returned home rejoicing. 

During the winter, we were visited by 
several of the elders. February rst, Elder 
Parley P. Pratt called upon us and in- 
structed the branch till midnight; we 
had a precious time. I accompanied 
brother Pratt to Jefferson County, and 
told him my circumstances; he said 
it was my duty to prepare myself to go 
to Kirtland, and join the Camp of Zion. 
I immediately settled my business. 
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April rith, 1834.—With my horses 
and wagon I took Brothers Harry Brown 
and Warren Ingles and started for Zion. 
I met with Orson Pratt, John Murdoch 
and other elders on the way, and ar- 
rived in Kirtland on the 25th day of 
April, 1834. 

The Prophet Joseph invited me to 
make his house my home; I accepted his 
offer, and staid with him about one week. 


I became acquainted with many of the 


high priests, elders and Saints. I spent 
one Sabbath in Kirtland and heard many 
of the elders speak, and I felt to rejoice 
before God for the light and knowledge 
which was manifested to me during that 
day. 

The first day of May, 1834, was ap- 
pointed for the Camp of Zion to start 
from Kirtland to go up to Missouri for 
the redemption of their brethren. Only 
asmall portion of the Camp was ready. 
The Prophet told those who were ready, 
to go to New Portage and wait for the 
remainder. I left, in company with about 
twenty men, with the baggage wagons. 
At night we pitched our tents. I went to 
the top of the hill and looked down upon 
the Camp of Israel. I knelt upon the 
ground and prayed. I rejoiced and 
praised the Lord that I had lived to see 
some of the tents of Israel pitched, and 
a company gathered by the command- 
ment of God to go up and help redeem 
Zion. 

We tarried at New Portage until the 
6th, when we were joined by the Prophet 
and eighty-five more men. The day be- 
fore they arrived, while passing through 
the village of Middlebury, the people 
tried to count them; but the Lord multi- 
plied them in the eyes of the people; so 
that those who numbered them said there 
were four hundred of them. 

On the 7th, Brother Joseph organized 
the camp, which consisted of about one 
hundred and thirty men. On the follow- 
ing day we continued our journey. We 
pitched our tents at night and had prayers 
night and morning. The Prophet told 
us every day what we should do. 

We were nearly all young men, gath- 
ered from all parts of the country, and 
strangers to each other; but we got ac- 
quainted very soon, and had a happy 
time together. 

{t was a great school for us to be led 
by a Prophet of God a thousand miles, 


through cities, towns, 
through the wilderness. 

When persons stood by to count us 
they could not tell how many we num- 
bered; some said five hundred, others, 
one thousand. 

Many were astonished as we passed 
through their towns. One lady ran to 
her door, pushed her spectacles to the 
top of her head, :raised her hands, and 
exclaimed: ‘‘What under heavens has 
broken loose?’’ She stood in that posi- 
tion the last I saw of her. 

The published history of Zion’s Camp 
gives an account of the bones of a man 
we dug out of a mound. His name was 
Zelph. The Lord showed the Prophet 
the history of the man ina vision. ‘The 
arrow by which he was killed was found 
among his bones. One of his thigh 
bones was broken by a stone slung in 
battle. The bone was put into my 
wagon, and I carried it to Clay County, 
Missouri, and buried it in the earth. 

The Lord delivered Israel in the days 
of Moses by dividing the Red Sea, so 
they went over dry shod. When their 
enemies tried to do the same, the water 
closed upon them and they were drowned. 
The Lord delivered Zion’s Camp from 
their enemies on the 19th of June, 1834, 
by piling up the waters in Fishing River 
forty feet in one night, so our enemies 
could not cross. He also sent a great 
hail-storm, which broke them up and 
sent them seeking for shelter. 

The Camp of Zion arrived at Brother 
Burk’s, in Clay County, Missouri, on 
the 24th of June, 1834, and we pitched 
our tents on the premises. He told some 
of the brethren of my company that he 
had a spare room that some of us might 
occupy if we would clean it. Our com- 
pany accepted the offer, and, fearing 
that some other company would get it 
first, left all other business: and went to 
work, cleaning out the room, and imme- 
diately spread down our blankets, so as 
to hold a right to the room. It was but 
a short time afterwards that our brethren, 
who were attacked by cholera, were 
brought in and laid upon our beds. 
None of us ever used those blankets 
again, for they were buried with the 
dead. So we gained nothing but experi- 
ence by being selfish, and we lost our 
bedding. 

After Joseph, the Prophet, had led 


villages, and 
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Zion’s Camp to Missouri, and we had 
passed through all the trials of that jour- 
ney, and had buried a number of our 
brethren, as recorded in history, the 
Prophet called the Camp together, and 
organized the Church in Zion, and gave 
much good counsel to all. 


He advised all the young men, who 
had no families, to stay in Missouri, and 
not return to Kirtland. Not having any 
family, I stopped with Lyman Wight, as 
did Milton Holmes and Heman Hyde. 
We spent the summer together, laboring 
hard, cutting ‘wheat, quarrying rock, 
making brick, or anything else we could 
find to do. 


In the Fall I had a desire to go and 
preach the gospel. I knew the gospel 
which the Lord had revealed to Joseph 
Smith was true, and of such great value 
that I wanted to tell it to the people 
who had not heard it. It was so good 
and plain, it seemed to me I could make 
the people believe it. 


I was but a Teacher, and it is not a 
Teacher’s office to go abroad and preach. 
I dared not tell any of the authorities of 
the Church that I wanted to preach, lest 
they might think I was seeking for an 
office. 

I went to the woods where no one 
couid see me, and I prayed to the Lord 
to open my way so that I could go and 
preach the gospel. While I was praying, 
the Spirit of the Lord came upon me, 
and told me my prayer was heard and 
that my request should be granted. 


I felt very happy, and got up and 
walked out of the woods into the trav- 
eled road, and there I meta high priest 
who had lived in the same house with me 
some six months. 

He had not said a word to me about 
preaching the gospel; but now, as soon 
as I had met him, he said, “the Lord 
has revealed to me that it is your privi- 
lege to be ordained, and to go and 
preach the gospel.’’ 

I told him I was willing to do what- 
ever the Lord required of me. I did 
tell him I had just asked the Lord to let 
me go and preach. 

In a few days a council was called at 
Lyman Wight’s, and I was ordained a 
Priest and sent on a mission into Ar- 
kansas and Tennessee, in company with 
an elder. This mission was given us by 


Elder Edward Partridge, who was the 
first Bishop ordained in the Church. 

The law of God to us in those days 
was to go without purse or scrip. Our 
journey lay through Jackson County, 
from which the Saints had just been 
driven, and it was dangerous for a Mor- 
mon to be found in that part of the 
State. 

We put some Books of Mormon and 
some clothing into our valises, strapped 
them on our backs, and started on foot. 
We crossed the ferry into Jackson 
County, and went through it. 

In some instances the Lord preserved 
us, as it were by miracle, from the mob. 

We dare not go to houses and get 
food, so we picked and ate raw corn, 
and slept on the ground, and did any 
way we could until we got out of the 
county. 

We dared not preach while in that 
county, and we did but little preaching 
in the State of Missouri. The first time 
I attempted to preach was on Sunday, in 
a tavern, in the early part of December, 
1834. It was snowing at the time and 
the room was full of people. As I com- 
menced to speak the landlord opened 
the door, and the snow blew on the peo- 
ple; and when I inquired the object of 
having the door opened in a snow storm, 
he informed me that he wanted some 
light on the subject. I found that it was 
the custom of the country. 

How much good I did in that sermon 
I never knew, and probably never shall 
know until I meet that congregation in 
judgment. 

In the southern part of Missouri and 
the northern part of Arkansas, in 1834, 
there were but very few inhabitants. 

We visited a place called Harmony 
Mission, on the Osage River, one of the 
most crooked rivers in the west. This 
mission was kept by a Presbyterian min- 
ister and his family. : 

We arrived there on Sunday night at 
sunset. We had walked all day with 


nothing to eat, and were very hungry 


and tired. Neither the minister nor his 
wife would give us anvthing to eat, nor 
let us stay over night, because we were 
Mormons, and the only charce we had 
was to go twelve miles further down the 
river, to an Osage Indian trading post, 
kept by a Frenchman named _ Jeren. 
And this wicked priest, who would not 
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give us a piece of bread, lied to us about 
the road, and sent us across the swamp, 
and we wallowed knee-deep in mud and 
water till ten o’clock at night in trying 
to follow this crooked river. We then 
left the swamp, and put out into the 


prairie, to lie in the grass for the night. 


When we came out of the swamp, we 
heard an Indian drumming on a tin pail 
and singing. It was very dark, but we 
traveled towards the noise, and when we 
drew near the Indian camp quite a num- 
ber of large Indian dogs came out to 
meet us. They smelt us, but did not 
bark nor bite. 

We were soon surrounded by Osage 
Indians, and kindly received by Mr. 
Jereu and his wife, who was an Indian. 
She gave us an excellent supper and a 
good bed, which we were thankful for 
after the fatigue of the day. 

As I laid my head upon my pillow, I 
felt to thank God from the bottom of 
my heart, for the exchange of the bar- 
barous treatment of a civilized Presby- 
terian priest for the humane, kind and 
generous treatment of the savage Osage 
Indians. 

May God reward them both according 
to their deserts. 

We arose in the morning, after a good 
night’s rest. I was somewhat lame, 
from wading in the swamp the night 
before. We had a good breakfast. Mr. 
Jereu sent an Indian to see us across the 
river, and informed us that it was sixty 
miles to the nearest settlement of either 
white or red men. 

We were too bashful to ask for any- 
thing to take with us to eat; so we 
crossed the river and started on our 
day’s journey of sixty miles without a 
morsel of food of any kind. 

We started about sunrise and crossed 
a thirty-mile prairie, apparently as level 
as 2 house floor, without shrub or water. 
We arrived at timber about two o’clock 
in the afternoon. As we approached the 
timber a large black bear came out 
towards us. We were not afraid of him, 
for we were on the Lord’s business, and 
had not mocked God’s prophets as did 
the forty-two wicked children who said 
to Elisha ‘‘Go up thou bald head,”’ for 
which they were torn by bears. 

When the bear got within eight rods 
of us he sat on his haunches and looked 
at us a moment, and then ran away ; 


and we went on our way rejoicing. We 
had to travel in the night, which was 
cloudy and very dark, so we had great 
difficulty to keep the road. Soon a large 
drove of wolves gathered around, and 
followed us. They came very close, and 
at times it seemed as though they would 
eat us up. 

We had materials for striking a light, 
and at ten o’clock, not knowing where 
we were, and the wolves becoming so 
bold, we thought it wisdom to make a 
fire ; so we stopped and gathered a lot 
of oak limbs that lay on the ground, and 
lit them, and as our fire began to burn 
the wolves left us. 

As we were about to lay down on the 
ground—for we had no _ blankets—we 
heard a dog bark. 


My companion said it was a wolf; I 
said it was a dog: but soon we heard a 
cow bell. Then we each took a fire- 
brand and went about a quarter of a 
mile, and found the house, which was 
sixty miles from where we started that 
morning. 


It was an old log cabin, about twelve 
feet square, with no door, but an old 
blanket was hung up in the door-way. 
There was no furniture except one bed- 
stead, upon which lay a woman, several 
children and several small dogs. A man 
lay on the bare floor with his feet to the 
fire-place, and all were asleep. I went 
in and spoke to the man, but did not 
wake him. I stepped to him, and laid 
my hand on his shoulder. The moment 
he felt the weight of my hand he jumped 
to his feet, and ran around the room as 
though he was frightened; but he was 
quieted when we informed him we were 
friends. 

The cause of his fright was, he had 
shot a panther a few nights before, and 
he thought its mate had jumped upon 
him. 

He asked us what we wanted; we told 
him we wished to stop with him all 
night, and would like something to eat. 


He informed us we might lay on the > 


floor as he did, but that he had nota 
mouthful for us to eat, as he had to de- 
pend on his gun to get breakfast for his 
family in the morning. So we lay on 
the bare floor, and slept through a long, 
rainy night, which was pretty hard after 
walking sixty miles without anything to 
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eat. That was the hardest day’s work 
of my life. ftps 

The man’s name was Williams. He 
was in the mob in Jackson County: and 
after the Saints were driven out, he, with 
many others, went south. 

We got up in the morning and walked 
in the rain twelve miles to the house of 
aman named Bemon, who was also one 
of the mob from Jackson County. ‘They 
were about sitting down to breakfast as 
we came in. 

In those days it was the custom of the 
Missourians to ask you to eat even if 
they intended to cut your throat as soon 
as you got through; so he asked us to 
take breakfast, and we weie very glad of 
the invitation. 

He knew we were Mormons; and as 
soon as we began to eat he began to 
swear about the Mormons. He had a 
large platter of bacon and eggs, and 
plenty of bread on the table, and his 
swearing did not hinder our eating, for 
the harder he swore the harder we ate, 
until we got our stomachs full; then we 
arose from the table, took our hats, 
thanked him for our breakfast, and the 
last we heard of him he was still swear- 
ing. 

I trust the Lord will reward him for 
our breakfast. 

In the early days of the Church, it 
was a great treat to an Elder in his travels 
through the country to find a Mormon ; 
it was so with us. We were hardly in 
Arkansas when we heard of a family 
named Akeman. They were in Jackson 
County in the persecutions. Some of 
the sons had been tied up there and 
whipped on their bare backs with hickory 
switches by the mob. We heard of their 
living on Petit Jean River, in the Ar- 
kansas Territory, and we went a long 
way to visit them. 

There had recently been heavy rains, 
and a creek that we had to cross was 
swollen to a rapid stream of eight rods 
in width, There was no person living 
nearer than two miles from the crossing, 
and no boat. The people living at the 
last house on the road, some three miles 
from the crossing, said we would have to 
tarry till the water fell before we could 
cross. We did not stop, feeling to trust 
in God. 

Just as we arrived at the rolling flood 
a negro, on a powerful horse, entered 


‘entertained by a stranger. 


the stream on the opposite side and rode 
through it. On our making our wants 
known to him, he took us, one at a time, 
behind him and carried us safely over, 
and we went on our way rejoicing. 

We arrived that night within five 
miles of Mr. Akeman’s, and were kindly 
During the 
night I had the following dream: 

I thought an angel came to us, and 
told us we were commanded of the Lord 
to follow a certain straight path, which 
was pointed out to us, let it lead us 
wherever it might. After we had walked 
in it- awhile we came to the door of a 
house, which was in the line of a high 
wall running north and south, so that we 
could not go around. I opened the door 
and saw the room was filled with large 
serpents, and I shuddered at the sight. 
My companion said he would not go 
into the room for fear of the serpents. 
I told him I should try to go through the 
room though they killed me, for the 
Lord had commanded it. As I stepped 
into the room the serpents coiled them- 
selves up, and raised their heads some 
two feet from the floor, to spring at me. 
There was one much larger than the rest 
in the centre of the room, which raised 
his head nearly as high as mine and 
made a spring at me. At that instant I 
felt as though nothing but the power of 
God could save me, and I stood still. 
Just before the serpent reached me he 
dropped dead at my feet; all the rest 
dropped dead, swelled up, turned black, 
burst open, took fire and were consumed 
before my eyes, and we went through 
the room unharmed, and thanked God 
for our deliverance. 

I awoke in the morning and pondered 
upon the dream. We took breakfast, 
and started on our journey on Sunday 
morning, to visit Mr. Akeman. I re- 
lated to my companion my dream, and 
told him we should see something strange. 
We had great anticipations of meeting 


_Mr. Akeman, supposing him to be a 


member of the Church. When we ar- 
rived at his house he received us very 
coldly, and we soon found that he had 
apostatized. He brought railing accusa- 
tions against the Book of Mormon and 
the authorities of the Church. 

Word was sent through all the settle- 
ments on the river for twenty miles that 
two Mormon preachers were in the place. 
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A mob was soon raised, and warning 
sent to us to leave immediately or we 
would be tarred and feathered, ridden 
on a.sail and hanged. I soon saw where 
the serpents were. My companion wanted 
to leave; I told him no, I would stay 
and see my dream fulfilled. 

There was an old gentleman and lady, 
named Hubbel, who had read the Book 
of Mormon and believed. Father Hub- 
bel came to see us, and invited us to 
make our home with him while we stayed 
in the place. We did so, and labored 
for him some three weeks with our axes, 
clearing land, while we were waiting to 
see the salvation of God. 

I was commanded of the Lord by the 
Holy Ghost to go and warn Mr. Ake- 
man to repent of his wickedness. I did 
so, and each time he railed against me, 
and the last time he ordered me out of 
his house. When I went out he followed 
me and was very angry. When he came 
up to me, about eight rods from the 
house, he fell dead at my feet, turned 
black and swelled up, as I saw the ser- 
pents do in my dream. 

His family, as well as ourselves, felt it 
was the judgment of God upon him. I 
preached his funeral sermon. Many of 
the mob died suddenly. We stayed 
about two weeks after Akeman’s death 
and preached, baptized Mr. Hubbel and 
his wife, and then continued on our 
journey. 

We concluded to go down Arkansas 
River and cross into Tennessee. We 
could not get passage on the boat, be- 
cause of the low water, so we went on 
the bank of the river and cut down asound 
cottonwood tree, three feet through, and 
cut off a twelve-foot length from the 
butt end; and in two days we dug out a 
canoe. We made a pair of oars anda 
rudder, and on the rrth of March, 1835, 
we launched our canoe, and commenced 
our voyage down the Arkansas River, 
without provisions. 

The first day we sailed twenty-five 
miles, and stopped at night with a poor 
family who’ lived on the bank of the 
river. These kind folks gave us supper 
and breakfast, and, in the morning, gave 
us a johnny-cake and a piece of pork to 
take with us on our journey. 

We traveled about fifty miles that day, 
and at night stopped at an old tavern, 1n 
a village called Cadron, which was de- 


serted because it was believed’ to be 
haunted by evil spirits. 

We made a fire in the tavern, roasted 
a piece of our pork, ate our supper, said 
our prayers, went into a chamber, lay 
down on the bare floor, and were soon 
asleep. 

I dreamed I was at my father’s house 
in a good feather bed, and I had a good 
night’s rest. When I awoke the bed 
vanished, and I found myself on the bare 
floor and well rested, not having been 
troubled with evil spirits or anything 
else. 

We thanked the Lord for His good- 
ness to us, ate the remainder of our pro- 
visions and continued our journey down 
the river to Little Rock, the capital of 
Arkansas, which then consisted of only 
a few cabins. 

After visiting the place, we crossed 
the river and tied up our canoe, which 
had carried us safely one hundred and 
fifty miles. 

We then took the old military road, 
leading from Little Rock to Memphis, 
Tennessee. This road lay through 
swamps, and was covered with mud and 
water most of the way, for one hundred 
and seventy miles. We walked forty 
miles in a day through mud and water 
knee-deep. 

On the 24th of March, after traveling 
some ten miles through mud, Iwas taken 
lame with a sharp pain in my knee, I 
sat down on a log. 

My companion, who was anxious to 
get to his home in Kirtland, left me sit- 
ting in an alligator swamp. I did not 
see him again for two years. I knelt 
down in the mud and prayed, and the 
Lord healed me, and I went on my way 
rejoicing. 

On the 27th of March, I arrived at 
Memphis, weary and hungry. I went to 
the best tavern in the place, kept by Mr. 


Josiah Jackson. I told him I was a 
stranger and had no money. I asked 


him if he would keep me over night. 

He inquired of me what my business 
was. 

I told him I was a preacher of the 
gospel. 

He laughed and said that I did net 
look much like a preacher. 

edide not blame whim, as. all the 
preachers he had ever been acquainted 
with rode on fine horses or in fine car- 
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riages, clothed in broadcloth, and had 
large salaries, and would see this whole 
world sink to perdition before they 
would wade through one hundred and 
seventy miles of mud to save the people. 

The landlord wanted a little fun, so he 
said he would keep me if I would preach. 
He wanted to see if I could preach. 

I must confess that by this time I be- 
came a little mischievous, and pleaded 
with him not to set me preaching. 

The more I plead to be excused, the 
more determined Mr. Jackson was that I 
should preach. He took my valise, and 
the landlady got me a good supper. 

I sat down in a large hall to eat sup- 
per. Before I got through, the room 
began to be filled by some of the rich 
and fashionable of Memphis, dressed in 
their broadcloth and silk, while my 
appearance was such as you can imagine, 
after traveling through the mud as I had 
been. 

When I had finished eating, the table 
was carried out of the room over the 
heads of the people. I was placed in the 
corner of the room, with a stand having 
a Bible, hymn book and candle on it, 
hemmed in by a dozen men, with the 
landlord in the centre. 

There were present some five hundred 
persons who had come together, not to 
hear a gospel sermon, but to have some 
fun. 

I read a hymn, and asked them to 
sing. Not a soul would sing a word. 

I told them I had not the gift of sing- 
ing; but with the help of the Lord, I 
would both pray and preach. I knelt 
down to pray, and the men around me 
dropped on their knees. I prayed to 
the Lord to give me His Spirit and to 
show me the hearts of the people. I 
promised the Lord in my prayer I would 
deliver to that congregation whatever 
He would give tome. I arose and spoke 
one hour and a half and it was one of 
the best sermons of my life. 

The lives of the congregation were 
open to the vision of my mind, and I 
told them of their wicked deeds and the 
reward they would obtain. The men 
who surrounded me dropped their heads. 
Three minutes after I closed I was the 
only person in the room. 

Soon I was shown to a bed, in a room 
adjoining a large one in which were 
assembled many of the men whom I had 


been preaching to. I could hear their 
conversation. 

One man said he would like to know 
how that Mormon boy knew of their 
past lives. 4 : 

In a little while they got to disputing 
about some doctrinal point. One sug- 
gested calling me to decide the point. 
The landlord said, ‘‘no; we have had 
enough for once.”’ 

In the morning, I had a good break- 
fast. The landlord said if I came that 
way again to stop at his house, and stay 
as long as I might choose. 

After leaving Memphis, I traveled 
through the country to Benton County, 
and preached on the way as I had oppor- 
tunity. 

I stopped one night with a Squire 
Hardman, an Episcopalian. 

Most of the night was spent by the 
family in music and dancing. 

In the morning, at the breakfast table, 
Mr. Hardman asked me if we believed 
in music and dancing. 

I told him we did not really consider 
them essential to salvation. 

He said he did, and therefore should 
not join our Church. 

On the 4th of April, 1835, I had the 
happy privilege of meeting Elder War- 
ren Parrish at the house of Brother Frys. 
He had been preaching in that part of 
Tennessee, in company with David W. 
Patten, and had baptized a number and 
organized several small branches. 

Brother Patten had returned home, 
and Brother Parrish was laboring alone. 
I joined him in the ministry, and we 
labored together three months and nine- 
teen days, when he was called to Kirt- 
land. 

During the time we were together we 
traveled through several counties in Ten- 
nessee for the distance of seven hundred 
and sixty miles, and preached the gospel 
daily, as we had opportunity. We bap- 
tized some twenty persons. 

By the counsel of the Prophet Joseph 
Smith and Oliver Cowdery, Elder Parrish 
ordained me an Elder, and left me to 
take charge of the branches that had 
been raised up in that neighborhood. 

As soon as I was left alone I extended 
my circuit and labors. For a season I 
had large congregations ; many seemed 
to believe and I baptized a number. 

On the 15th of August I had an ap- 
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pointment at the house of Brother Tay- 
lor, the step-father of Abraham O. 
Smoot. 

I had to cross Bloody River, which I 
had to swim, in consequence of heavy 


rains. While crossing, my horse became 
entangled in a tree-top, and almost 
drowned; but I succeeded in getting 
him loose. 


We swam to the shore separately. He 
reached the shore first, and waited till I 
came out. I got into the saddle, and 
went on my way in good spirits, and had 
a good meeting. 

On the z2oth of October I baptized 
three Campbellites, one of whom was a 
deacon. I then rode twelve miles to Mr. 
Greenwood’s, who was eighty years old, 
and had been a soldier under General 
Washington. His wife, who was ninety- 
three years old, I found quite smart, and 
busy carding wool. I preached at their 
house and baptized both of them. 

On the following day I preached at the 
house of Benjamin L. Clapp, and bap- 
tized seven Campbellites and one Bap- 
tist. 

On the 16th of November, I preached 


at Brother Camp’s, and baptized three. 


On the day following, it being Sunday, 
I preached again at Brother Clapp’s, and 
baptized five. At the close of the meet- 
ing I mounted my horse to ride to 
Clark’s River, in company with Seth 
Utley, four other brethren and two sis- 
ters. The distance was twenty miles. 

We came toa stream, which was so 
swollen by rains, that we could not cross 
without swimming our horses. ‘To swim 
would not be safe for the females, so we 
went up the stream to find a ford. In 
the attempt we were overtaken by a se- 
vere storm of wind and rain, and lost 
our way in the darkness, and wandered 
through creeks and mud. But the Lord 
does not forsake his Saints in any of 
their troubles. While we were in the 
woods suffering under the blast of the 
storm, groping like the blind for the 
wall, a bright light suddenly shone 
around us, and revealed to us our dan- 
gerous situation on the edge of a gulf. 
The light continued with us until we 
found the road; we then went on our 
way rejoicing, though the darkness re- 
turned and the rain continued. 

We reached Brother Henry Thomas’ 


in safety about nine o’clock at night, 
2 


having been five hours in the storm and 
forded streams many times. None of us 
felt to complain, but were thankful to 
God for His preserving care. 

On the following day I preached in 
Damon Creek, and organized a branch 
called the Damon Creek Branch, and 
ordained Daniel Thomas a teacher. 

On the roth of December I again 
preached at the house of Brother Clapp, 
and baptized five persons; one was a 
Campbellite preacher. 

On the following day I preached at 
the house of Brother Henry Thomas, 
when a mob of about fifty persons col- 
lected, headed by a Baptist preacher, 
who, after asking one question, advised 
the mob not to lay hands on any man 
on account of his principles. The advice 
was good and well taken. 

At the close of the meeting I baptized 
three persons, one seventy-eight years 
old. 

This brings the year 1835 to a close— 
the first year of my mussion—during 
which time I had traveled three thousand 
two hundred and forty-eight miles, held 
one hundred and seventy meetings, bap- 
tized forty-three persons—three of whom 
were Campbellite preachers — assisted 
Elder Parrish to baptize twenty more, 
confirmed thirty-five, organized three 
branches, ordained two teachers and one 
deacon, procured thirty subscribers for 
the Messenger and Advocate, one hun- 
dred and seventy-three signers to the 
petition to the governor of Missouri for 
redress of wrongs done the Saints in 
Jackson County, had three mobs rise 
against me—but was not harmed—wrote 
eighteen letters, received ten, and, 
finally, closed the labors of the year 
1835, by eating johnny-cake, butter and 
honey, at brother A. O. Smoot’s. 

I spent the fore part of January, 1836, 
(the weather being very cold) at the 
house of A. O. Smoot, in Kentucky, 
studying Kirkham’s English Grammar. 
I continued to travel and preach in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee and baptized all 
that would believe my testimony. 

On the 26th of February we held a 
conference at the house of Brother Lewis 
Clapp (father of B. L. Clapp). There 
were represented one hundred and three 
members in that mission. I ordained 
A. O. Smoot and Benjamin Boyston 
elders, and Daniel Thomas and Benja- 
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min L. Clapp priests. I also ordained 
one teacher and two deacons. 

After conference I took Brothers 
Smoot and Clapp with me to preach. 
The former traveled with me constantly 
till the 21st of April, when we had the 
privilege of meeting with Elder David 
W. Patten, who had come direct from 
Kirtland, and who had been ordained 
one of the Twelve Apostles. 

It was a happy meeting. He gave us 
an account of the endowments at Xirt- 
land, the glorious blessings received, the 
ministration of angels, the organization 
of the Twelve Apostles and Seventies, 
and informed me that I was appointed 
a member of the second quorum of 
Seventies. All of this was glorious news 
to me, and caused my heart to rejoice. 

On the 27th of May we were joined 
by Elder Warren Parrish, direct from 
Kirtland. We had a happy time to- 
gether. 

On the 28th, we held a conference at 
Brother Seth Utley’s, where were repre- 
sented all the branches of the Church in 
the South. 

I was ordained on the 31st of Maya 
member of the second quorum of Seven- 
ties under the hands of David W. Patten 
and Warren Parrish. 

At the close of the conference we 
separated for a short time. Elders Pate 
ten and Parrish labored in Tennessee, 
Brother Smoot and myself in Kentucky. 
On the oth of June we all met at Damon 
Creek Branch, where Brother Patten 
baptized two. One was Father Henry 
Thomas, who had been a revolutionary 
soldier under General Washington. and 
father of Daniel and Henry Thomas. 

A warrant was issued, on the oath of 
a priest, against D. W. Patten, W. Par- 
rish and myself. We were accused in 
the warrant of the great ‘‘crime’’ of 
testifying that Christ would come in this 
generation, and that we promised the 
Holy Ghost to those whom we baptized. 
Brothers Patten and Parrish were taken 
on the roth of June, I, being in another 
county, escaped being arrested. The 
brethren were put under two thousand 
dollars bonds to appear at court. Albert 
Petty and Seth Utley were their bonds- 
men. 

They were tried on the 22d of June. 
They pleaded their own cause, Although 
men came forward and testified they did 


receive the Holy Ghost after they were 
baptized, the brethren were condemned; 
but were finally released by paying the 
expenses of the mob court. — < 

There was one peculiar circumstance 
connected with this trial by a mob court, 
which was armed to the teeth. When 
the trial was through with, the people 
were not willing to permit more than one 
to speak. Warren Parrish had said but 
few words, and they were not willing 
to let David Patten speak. But he, 
feeling the injustice of the court, and 
being filled with the power of God, 
arose to his feet and delivered a speech 
of about twenty minutes, holding them 
spell-bound while he told them of their 
wickedness and the abominations that 
they were guilty of, also of the curse of 
God that awaited them, if they did not 
repent, for taking up two harmless, in- 
offensive men for preaching the gospel of 
Christ. 

When he had got through his speech 
the judge said, ‘“You must be armed 
with secret weapons, or you would not 
talk in this fearless manner to an armed 
court.”’ 

Brother Patten replied; ‘‘I have 
weapons that you know not of, and they 
are given me of God, for He gives me 
all the power I have.”’ 

The judge seemed willing to get rid of 
them almost upon any terms, and offered 
to dismiss them if their friends would 
pay the costs, which the brethren pres- 
ent freely offered to do. 

When the two were released, they 
mounted their horses and rode a mile to 
Seth Utley’s; but, as soon as they had 
left, the court became ashamed that they 
had been let go so easily and the whole 
mob mounted their horses to follow them 
to Utley’s. 

One of the Saints, seeing the state of 
affairs, went on before the mob to notify 
the brethren, so that they had time to 
ride into the woods near by. 

They traveled along about three miles 
to Brother Albert Petty’s, and went to 
bed. The night was dark, and they fell 
asleep. 

But Brother Patten was warned ina 
dream to get up and flee, as the mob 
would soon be there. They both arose, 
saddled their animals, and rode into the 
adjoining county. 

The house they had just left was soon 
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had escaped through the mercy of God. 

I was invited to hold a meeting at a 
Baptist meeting house on the 27th of 
June. On my arrival I met a large con- 
gregation ; but, on commencing meeting, 
Parson Browning ordered the meeting to 
be closed. I told the people I had come 
ten miles to preach the gospel to them, 
and was willing to stand in acart, on a 
pile of wood, ou a fence, or any other 
place they would appoint, to have that 
privilege. 

One man said he owned the fence and 
land in front of the meeting house, and 
we might use both, for he did not be- 
lieve Mormonism would hurt either, 

So the congregation crossed the road, 
took down the fence and made seats of 
it, and I preached to them one hour and 
a half. At the close Mr. Randolph 
Alexander bore testimony to the truth of 
what had been said. He invited me 
home with him, bought a Book of Mor- 
mon, and was baptized, and I organized 
a branch in that place. 

On the 18th of July, Brother A. O. 
Smoot and I arrived at a ferry on the 
Tennessee River, and, as the ferryman 
was not at home, the woman kindly gave 
us permission to use the ferryboat. We 
led our horses on board, and took the 
oars to cross the river. Brother Smoot 
had never used an oar, and I had not for 
some years, so we made awkward work 
of it. Soon he broke one oar, and I let 
another fall overboard, which left us‘only 
one broken oar to get to shore with. 
We narrowly escaped running into a 
steamboat. We struck shore half a mile 
below the landing place, tied up the 
boat, jumped on the bank with our 
horses, and went on our way with blis- 
tered hands, thankful to get off so well. 

On Sunday, the 31st of July, A. O. 
Smoot and I preached at Mr. David 
Crider’s, Weakly County, ‘Tennessee. 
After the meeting Mr. Crider was bap- 
tized. A mob gathered and threatened 
us, and poisoned our horses so that the 
one I rode, belonging to Samuel West, 
died a few days after. This horse had 
carried me thousands of miles while 
preaching the gospel. 

I continued to travel with Brothers 
Smoot, Patten and Parrish in Terinessee 
and Kentucky, and we baptized all who 
would receive our testimony. 


surrounded by the mob, but the brethren - 


On the 2d day of September we held 
a general conference at the Damon 
Creek Branch. Elder Thomas B. Marsh, 
President of the Twelve Apostles, pre- 
sided. All the branches in Tennessee 
and Kentucky were represented. 

Brothers Randolph Alexander, Benja- 
min L. Clapp and Johnson F. Lane were 
ordained elders and Lindsay Bradey was 
ordained to the lesser priesthood. 

I assisted President Marsh to obtain 
fifteen hundred dollars from the Southern 
brethren, to enter land in Missouri for 
the Church. The brethren made me a 
present of fifty dollars, which I sent by 
President Marsh to enter forty acres of 
land for me. Elder Smoot and I were 
released from the Southern mission with 
permission to go to Kirtland. 

Having returned from my Southern 
mission in the autumn of 1836, in com- 
pany with Elders A. O. Smoot and Jesse 
Turpin, I spent the following winter in 
Kirtland. During this time I received 
my endowments and attended the school 
of Professsor Haws, who taught Greek, 
Latin and English grammar. I confined 
my studies mostly to Latin and English 
grammar. 

This winter and the following spring, 
in some respects, may be regarded as 
one of the most interesting periods of 
the history of the Church, when we con- 
sider the endowments and teachings 
given in the temple, and the great apos- 
tasy which followed. 

I was married to Miss Phoebe Whit- 
more Carter, on the 13th of April, 1837, 
and received my patriarchal blessing 
under the hands of Father Joseph Smith, 
the Patriarch, two days later. 

I felt impressed by the Spirit of God 
to take a mission to the Fox Islands, sit- 
uated east of the Maine shore, a country 
I knew nothing about. I made my feel- 
ings known to the Apostles, and they 
advised me to go. 

Feeling that it was my duty to go upon 
this mission, I did not tarry at home one 
year after having married a wife, as the 
law of Moses would have allowed. On 
the contrary, I started just one month 
and one day after that important event, 
leaving my wife with Sister Hale, with 
whom she expected to stay for a season. 

I left Kirtland in good spirits, in com- 
pany with Elder Jonathan H. Hale, and 
walked twelve miles to Fairport, where 
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we were joined by Elder Milton Holmes. 
There we went aboard the steamer Saz- 
dusky, and made our way to Buffalo, and 
proceeded thence to Syracuse, by way of 
the Erie Canal. We then walked to 
Richland, Oswego County, New York, 
where I met my two brothers, whom I 
had not seen for several years. 

After spending one night there, we 
continued our journey to Sackett’s Har- 
bor, and crossed Lake Ontario on the 
steamer Oneida, to Kingston, Upper 
Canada, and from there also by steamer 
along the canal to Jones’ Falls, whence 
we walked to a place called Bastard, 
Leeds County. 

Here we found a branch of the Church, 
presided over by John E. Page and 
James Blakesly. We accompanied them 
to their place of meeting, and attended 
a conference with them, at which three 
hundred members of the Church were 
represented. 

Thirty-two persons presented them- 
selves for ordination, whom I was re- 
quested to ordain, in company with 
Elder William Draper. We ordained 
seven elders, nine priests, eleven teachers 
and five deacons. 

We spoke to the people several times 
during this conference, and at its close 
we were called upon to administer to a 
woman who was possessed of the cGevil. 
At times she was dumb, and greatly 
afflicted with the evil spirits that dwelt in 
her. She believed in Jesus and in us as 
His servants, and wished us to adminis- 
ter to her. Four of us laid our hands 
upon her head and commanded the 
devil, in the name of Jesus Christ, to 
depart out of her. It was immediately 
done, and the woman arose with great 
joy, and gave thanks and praise unto 
God; for, according to her faith, she 
was made whole from that hour. 

A child, also, that was sick, was 
healed by the laying on of hands, ac- 
cording to the word of God. 


We walked thirty miles to visit another 


branch of the Saints at Leeds, where 
we met with John Gordon and John 
Snider. Here we held a meeting and 
bore our testimony to the people. 

A Sister Carns here came to us and 
requested to have the ordinance for the 
healing of the sick performed for two of 
her children who were afflicted. One 
was a suckling child, which was lying at 


the point of death. I took it in my 


arms and presented it before the elders, 
who laid their hands upon it, and it was 
made whole immediately, and I handed 
it back to the mother entirely healed. 

We afterwards laid hands upon the 
other, when it was also healed. It was 
done by the power of God, in the name 
of Jesus Christ, and the parents praised 
God for His goodness. 

After leaving the Saints in this place, 
we returned to Kingston, and crossed 
Lake Ontario in company with Isaac 
Russel, John Goodson and John Snider. 

Brother Russell seemed to be con- 
stantly troubled with evil spirits, which 
followed him when he subsequently went 
on a mission to England, where Apostles 
Orson Hyde and Heber C. Kimball, 
when administering to him, had a severe 
contest with them, as Brother Kimball 
has related in his history. 

Brothers Russell, Goodson and Snider 
continued with us to Schenectady, where 
they left us to proceed to New York, to 
join Elders Kimball and Hyde to go 
upon their mission to England. 

After leaving these brethren we traveled 
by rail to Albany, and walked from there 
to Canaan, Connecticut, where we found 
a branch of the Church, including Jesse 
and Julian Moses and Francis K. Bene- 
dict. 

We held a two-days’ meeting with thé 
Saints in Canaan, and I ordained Julian 
Moses and Francis K. Benedict elders. 

After holding several meetings in the 
town of Colebrook, and visiting my 
half sister, Eunice Woodruff, who taught 
school there, I proceeded to Avon, the 
place of my birth. There I visited 
many of my former neighbors and rela- 
tives, and the grave of my mother, Beulah 
Woodruff, who died June rith, 1808, 
when twenty-six years of age. The fol- 
lowing verse was upon her tombstone: 

A pleasing form, a generous heart, 
A good companion, just without art; 


Just in her dealings, faithful to her friend, 
Beloved through life, lamented in the end. 


At the close of the day I walked six 
miles to Farmington, where my father, 
Aphek Woodruff, was living, and I had 
the happy privilege of once more meet- 
ing with him and my step-mother, whom 
I had not seen for seven years. They 
greeted me with great kindness, and it 
was a happy meeting. 
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After visiting with my father a day or 
two, I returned to Avon, where most of 
my relatives lived, and held meetings 
with them, and on the rath of June, 


.1837, I baptized my uncle, Ozem Wood- 


ruff, his wife Hannah, and his son John, 
and we rejoiced together, for this was in 
fulfillment of a dream I had in 18:8, 
when I was eleven years of age. 

On the 15th of July I had an appoint- 
ment to preach at the house of my uncle, 
Adna Hart. While there I had the 
happy privilege of meeting with my wife, 
Phoebe W. Woodruff, who had come 
from Kirtland to meet me and accom- 
pany me to her father’s home in Scar- 
boro, Maine. . 

Those who had assembled to hear me 
preach were relatives, neighbors and for- 
mer friends. After meeting, we returned 
to Farmington to my father’s home, 
where I spent the night with my father, 
step-mother, sister and wife. Elder Hale 
was also with us, 

On the roth of July, Elder Hale left 
us to go to his friends in New Rowley, 
Massachusetts, and on the same evening 
I held a meeting in the Methodist meet- 
ing house in the town of Farmington. 
I had a large congregation of citizens, 
with whom I had been acquainted from 
my youth. My parents, wife and sister 
attended the meeting. The congrega- 
tion seemed satisfied with the doctrines 
I taught, and they requested me to hold 
another meeting; but I felt anxious to 
continue my journey, and on the zoth of 
July I parted from my father, step- 
mother and sister, and took stage for 
Hartford with my wife. 

On my arrival at Hartford, not having 
money to pay the fare of both of us, I 
paid my wife’s fare to Rowley, Massa- 
chusetts, where there was a branch of 
the Church, presided over by Brother 
Nathaniel Holmes, father of Jonathan 
and Milton Holmes, and I journeyed on 
foot. 

The first day I walked fifty-two miles, 
the second day forty-eight, and the third 
day thirty-six miles, and arrived at Row- 
ley at two o’clock, making one hundred 
and thirty-six miles in a little over two 
and a half days. 

I spent eight days at New Rowley, 
holding meetings and visiting the Saints, 
including the Holmes family, and left 
there on the 1st of August. 


On the 8th of August, in company 
with my wife and Elder Hale, I visited 
my wife’s father, Ezra Carter, and his 
family in Scarboro, Maine, it being the 
first time I had ever seen any of her 
relatives. We were very kizidly received. 
My wife had been absent from her 
father’s home about one year. 

I spent eight days with Father Carter 
and household, and one day I went out 
to sea with Fabian and Ezra Carter, my 
brothers-in-law, in a boat, to fish with 
hooks. We caught two hundred and 
fifty cod, haddock and hake, and we saw 
four whales, two at a time, it being the 
first time in my life I had ever seen the 
kind of a fish which is said to have 
swallowed Jonah. 

On the 18th of August, 1837, I parted 
with my wife and her father’s household, 
leaving her with them, and, in company 
with Jonathan H. Hale, started upon the 
mission ‘that I had in view when I left 
Kirtland. 

We walked ten miles to Portland, and 
took passage on the steamboat Bangor, 
which carried us to Owl’s Head, where 
we went on board of a sloop which 
landed us on North Fox Island at 2 
o’clock, A. M.,°on the 2oth. 

The town of Vinal Haven includes 
both North and South Fox Islands, in 
latitude 44° north, and longitude 69° 10’ 
west. The population numbered, at the 
time of my visit, about 1,800. The in- 
habitants were intelligent and indus- 
trious, and hospitable to strangers. They 
got most of their wealth and living by 
fishing. The town fitted out over one 
hundred licensed sailing vessels, besides 
smaller craft. 

North Fox Island is nine miles long 
by two miles in width and had a popula- 
tion of 800. ‘They had a post office, 
one store, a Baptist church and meeting 
house, four school houses and a tide 
grist mill. 

The land was rather poor, yet there 
were some good farms. ‘The products 
were wheat, barley, oats, potatoes and 
grass, The principal timber was fir, 
spruce, hemlock and birch, Raspberries 
and gooseberries grew in great abun- 
dance, and some up-land cranberries 
were raised. The principal stock of the 
island were sheep. 

South Fox Island comes as near being 
without’ any definite form as any spot on 
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earth I ever saw. It would be difficult 
for any person to describeit. It is about 
ten miles in length by five in width, and 
is one universal mass of rocks, formed 
into shelves, hills, and valleys, and cut 
up into necks and points to make room 
for the coves and harbors that run 
through and through the island. ; 

The population was 1,000. The in- 
habitants got their living entirely by 
fishing. There is no chance for farming 
upon the island, and but a few garden 
patches, which are cultivated at great 
expense. Some few sheep are raised 
there. 

Many of the inhabitants fish in the 
region of Newfoundland, and _ bring 
their fish home and cure them on flakes 
and prepare them for the market. They 
supply the market with great quantities 
of cod, mackerel and boxed herring. 

Upon this island there were two stores, 
three tide saw milis, six school houses 
and a small branch of the Methodist 
church, presided over by a priest. 

What timber there is upon this island, 
such as pine, fir, spruce, hemlock and 
birch, and the whortleberries, raspberries 
and gooseberries, mostly grow out of 
the cracks of the rocks. 

Great quantities of fish, and in almost 
endless variety, inhabit the coves and 
harbors around the islands. The whale, 
blackfish, shark, ground shark, pilot-fish, 
horse mackerel, sturgeon, salmon, hali- 
but, cod, polleck, tom cod, hake, had- 
dock, mackerel, shad bass, alewife, 
herring, pohagen, dolphin, whiting, 
frost-fish, flounders, smelt, skate, shrimp, 
skid, cusk, blueback, scollop, dogfish, 
muttonfish, lumpfish, squid, five-fingers, 
monkfish, horsefish, sunfish, swordfish, 
thrasher, cat, scuppog, tootog, eyefish, 
cunner, ling, also the eel, lobster, clam, 
muscle, periwinkle, porpoise, seal, etc., 
are found there. 

Thus I have given a brief description 
of Vinal Haven. It was quite dark 
when we landed there, without a farthing 
in money. 
rocks and through the cedars the best 
way we could, until we found a house, 
when we rapped at the door. A woman 
put her head out of the window and asked 
who was there and what was wanted. 

I told her we were two strangers, and 
wanted a bed to lie down upon until 
morning. 


We made our way over the 


She let us in and gave us a bed, and 
we slept until quite late, it being Sunday ~ 
morning, When we came out and took 
breakfast it was nearly noon. I asked 
her what she charged for our entertain- 
ment, and she replied that we were wel- 
come. 

I then asked her if there was any 
religion or minister or church on the 
island. 

She informed me there was a Baptist 
minister, by the name of Newton, who 
had a congregation and meeting house 
about five miles from there. 

We thanked her for her kindness, 
walked to the meeting house and stepped 
inside the doorway. We stood there 
until a deacon came to the door, when I 
asked him to go and tell the minister in 
the pulpit that there were two servants 
of God at the door, who had a message 
to deliver to that people and wished the 
privilege of delivering it. 

He sent for us to come to the pulpit, 
so we walked through the congregation 
with our valises under our arms, and 
took a seat by the side of the minister, 
who was about to speak as we came to 
the door. 

He arose and delivered his discourse 
to the people, occupying about half an 
hour. When he closed he asked me 
what was my wish. 

I told him we wished to speak to the 
people at any hour that would suit his 
or their convenience; so he gave notice 
that there were two strangers present 
who would speak to the people at five 
o’clock that evening. 

We were quite a source of wonder- 
ment to the people, as they had no idea 
who we were. 

Mr. Newton asked us home to tea 
with him, and we gladly accepted the 
invitation. When we arrived at his 
house I opened my valise and took out 
the Bible, Book of Mormon, and Doc: 
trine and Covenants, laid them upon the 
table, and took iny seat. 

Mr. Newton took up the books and 
looked at them, but said nothing. I 
then asked him if there were any school 
houses upon the island. and. if so, 
whether they were free to preach in. 
He answered that there were four, num- 
bered respectively from one to four, and 
that they were free. 

Mr. Newton and family accompanied 
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us to the meeting-house, where we met a 
large congregation, none of whom knew 
who we were, or anything about our 
profession, except the minister, 

Elder Hale and I went to the stand, 
and I arose with peculiar feelings and 
addressed the congregation for one hour, 
taking for my text Galatiansi. 8-9. 

This was the first time that I or any 
other elder of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints had (to my 
knowledge) attempted to preach the 
the fullness of the gospel and the Book 
of Mormon to the inhabitants of any 
island of the sea. 

I had much liberty in speaking, and 
informed the people that the Lord had 
raised up a prophet and organized His 
Church as in the days of Christ and the 
ancient apostles, with prophets, apostles, 
and the gifts as anciently, and that He 
had brought forth the Book of Mormon. 

At the close of my remarks Elder Hale 

bore testimony. 
- I gave liberty for any one to speak 
that might wish to. As no one re- 
sponded, I announced that we would 
hold meetings the next four evenings at 
the school-houses, beginning at No. 1. 

During the first thirteen days of our 
sojourn upon the island we preached 
seventeen discourses, being invited by 
the people to tarry with them. I left a 
copy of the Doctrine and Covenants 
with Mr. Newton for his perusal. 

He read it, and the Spirit of God 
bore testimony to him of its truth. He 
pondered over it for days, and he walked 
his room until midnight trying to decide 
whether to receive or reject it. He and 
his family attended about a dozen of my 
first meetings, and then he made up his 
mind, contrary to the dictation of the 
Spirit of God to him, to reject the test1- 
mony and come out against me. How- 
ever, we commenced baptizing his flock. 

The first two we baptized were a sea 
captain, by the name of Justin Eames, 
and his wife. Brother Jonathan H. 
Hale went down into the sea and bap- 
tized them on the 3d of September, and 
these were the first baptisms performed 
by proper authority upon any of the 
islands of the sea (to my knowledge) in 
this dispensation. 

Before we left Kirtland some of the 
leading apostates there had tried to dis- 
courage Brother Hale about going on his 


mission, telling him he would never bap- 
tize any one, and he had better remain 
at home. When Captain Eames offered 
himself for baptism, I told Brother Hale 
to go and baptize him, and prove those 
men false prophets, and he did so. 


On the following Sabbath I baptized 
his brother, Ebenezer Eames, another 
sea captain, and a young lady. 

Mr. Newton, the Baptist minister, now 
commenced a war against us, and sent to 
the South Island for a Mr. Douglas, a 
Methodist minister (with whom: he had 
been at variance for years) to come over 
and help him put down ‘‘Mormonism.” 


Mr. Douglas came over, and they got 
as many people together as they could 
and held a conference. He railed against 
Joseph, the prophet, and the Book of 
Mormon, and, taking that book in his 
hand, with out-stretched arm, declared 
that he feared none of the judgments of 
God that would come upon him for re- 
jecting it as the word of God. (I never 
heard what his sentiments upon this sub- 
ject were at the end of his term of 
fourteen years’ imprisonment in the 
Thomaston Penitentiary, for an outrage 
upon his daughter, the judgment of 
which was given upon the testimony of 
his wife and daughter. ) 

I was present and heard Mr. Douglass’ 
speech upon this occasion, and _ took 
minutes of the same. When he closed I 
arose and informed the people that I 
would meet with them next Sunday in 
the meeting-house, and. answer Mr. 
Douglass, and wished him, as well as the 
people to be present. 

I informed the people that Mr. Doug- 
lass had made many false statements 
against Joseph Smith and the Latter-day 
Saints, with whom he had no acquain- 
tance, and he had misquoted much Scrip- 
ture, all of which I could correct. 


We continued to baptize the people on 
the North Island until we baptized every 
person who owned an interest in the 
Baptist meeting-house. I then followed 
Mr. Douglass home to the South Island, 
and preached the gospel to and baptized 
nearly all the members of his church. 

The excitement became great on both 
islands, and on Sunday, the 17th of 
September, I met a large assembly from 
both islands, and took the same subject 
that Mr. Douglass had dwelt upon in his 
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remarks against the Book of Mormon 
and our principles. . 

I spoke two and a half hours, and an- 
swered every objection against the Book 
of Mormon, Joseph Smith, or our prin- 
ciples. 

I had good attention and the people 
seemed satisfied. At the close of the 
meeting Elder Hale administered the 
ordinance of baptism. : 

Mr. Newton, in order to save his 
cause, went to the mainland and brought 
over several ministers with him and held 
a protracted meeting. They hoped by 
this to stop the work of God, but all to 
no avail, for the whole people would 
attend our meeting and receive the word 
of God, and we continued to baptize. 

We visited the dwellings of most of 
inhabitants during our sojourn there. 

Upon one occasion, while standing 
upon Mr. Carver’s farm, on the east end 
of the North Island, we counted fifty- 
five islands in that region, the majority 
of which were not inhabited. We also 
saw twenty ships under sail at the same 
time. 

We had no lack for food while upon 
the island, for if we did not wish to 
trouble our friends for a dinner, we only 
had to borrow a spade or a hoe, and a 
kettle and go to the beach and dig a 
peck of clams. These, when boiled, 
would make a delicious meal, which we 
often availed ourselves of. 

One day Elder Hale and I ascended 
to the top of a high granite rock 
on the South Island, for prayer and sup- 
plication. We sat down under the shade 
of a pine tree which grew out of a fis- 
sure in the rock, and Elder Hale read 
the sixteenth chapter of Jeremiah, where 
mention is made of the hunters and 
fishers that God would send in the last 
days to gather Israel. 

Of a truth here we were upon an island 
of the sea, standing upon a rock where 
we could survey the gallant ships and 
also the islands, which were as full of 
rocks, ledges, and caves as any part of the 
earth. And what had brought us here? 
To search out the blood of Ephraim, 
the honest and meek of the earth, and 
gather them from those islands, rocks, 
holes, and caves of the earth unto Zion. 

We prayed, and rejoiced together, 
The Spirit of God rested upon us; we 
spoke of Christ and the ancient prophets 


and apostles in Jerusalem; of Nephi, 
Alma, Mormon, and Moroni in America; 
Joseph, Hyrum, Oliver, and the apostles 
in our own day, and we rejoiced that we 
were upon the islands of the sea search- 
ing out the blood of Israel. : 

While being filled with these medita- 
tions and the Spirit of God, we fell 
upon our knees and gave thanks to the 
the God of heaven, and felt to pray for 
all Israel. 

After spending most of the day in 
praise and thanksgiving, we descended 
to the settlement and held a meeting 
with the people. 

On the 6th of September we called 
upon Captain Benjamin Coombs, and 
visited his flakes, where he had one 
thousand quintals of codfish drying for 
the market, They had mostly been 
caught in the region of Newfoundland. 
While we were passing Carvey’s Wharf 
our attention was called to a large school 
of mackerel playing by the side of the 
wharf. Several men were pitching them 
out with hooks. We also flung in a hook 
and caught all we wanted, then went on 
our way. 

We continued to labor, preaching and 
baptizing, and organized a branch of 
the Church upon each island, and, 
finally, on the second of October, we 
parted with the Saints on the North 
Island to return to Scarboro for a short 
time. 

We walked from Thomaston to Bath, a 
distance of forty-six miles, in one day, 
and at the latter place attended a Bap- 
tist convention. I also preached there 
to a large congregation in the evening, 
and the people gave good’ attention and 
wished to learn more about our doc- 
trines. 

_ On the following day we walked thirty- 
six miles to Portland, and the next day 
to Scarboro. Here I again met with my 
wife and her father’s family. 

The time had come for me to give the 
parting hand to Brother Jonathan H. 
Hale. We had traveled during the sea: 
son over two thousand miles together, 
with our hearts and spirits well united. 

He felt it his duty to return to his 
family at Kirtland, but duty called me to 
return to my field of labor upon the 
islands. 

On the goth of October I accompanied 
Brother Hale one mile upon his journey. 
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We retired to a grove and knelt down 
and prayed together, and had a good 
time, and, after commending each other 
to God, we parted, he to return to Kirt- 
land and I to Fox Islands. 

I spent fourteen days visiting the 
Saints and friends, and holding meetings 
among them, and on the 28th of Octo- 
ber I took leave of Father Carter and 
and family, and in company with my 
wife-rode to Portland, and spent the 
night with my _ brother-in-law, Ezra 
Garter: ’ ‘ 

A severe storm arose, so we could not 
go to sea until November rst, when we 
took steamer to Owl’s Head, carriage to 
Thomaston and sloop to Fox Islands. 

My second visit to these islands was 
made under very different circumstances 
to the first. On my first visit I was an 
entire stranger to the people, and they 
were strangers to the gospel, but upon 
my second I met many Saints who had 
received the gospel, and who hailed me, 
and my companion also, with glad 
hearts. 

On Sunday, the 5th of November, I 
met with a large assembly of Saints and 
friends, and again commenced baptizing 
such as would receive my testimony. 

After visiting the North Island and 
holding meetings with the Saints there, 
and baptizing two after meeting, I em- 
barked on board a sloop, with Captain 
Coombs, for another island called the 
Isle of Holt. We arrived at noon, and 
[ preached to the people at night in their 
school house, and had an attentive 
audience. I spent the night with John 
Turner, Esq., who purchased a copy of 
the Book of Mormon. 

On the following day we returned to 
Fox Islands, and as St. Paul once had to 
row hard to make the land in a storm, 
we had to row hard to make it in a 
calm. 

After preaching on the North Island 
again and baptizing two persons at the 
close of the meeting, I returned again to 
the mainland in company with Mrs. 
Woodruff and others, where I spent fif- 
teen days, during which time I visited 
among the people, held twelve meetings 
and baptized several persons. 

On the 13th of December I returned 
again to the North Island, where I held 
several meetings, and then crossed over 


to the South Island. 
3 
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On the 20th of December I spent an 
hour with Mr. Isaac Crockett in clearing 
away large blocks of ice from the water 
in acove, in order to baptize him, whicc 
I did when the tide came in. I also 
baptized two more in the same place on 
the 26th, and again two others on the 
27th. 

On the 28th I held a meeting at a 
school house, when William Douglass, 
the Methodist minister, came and wanted 
me to work a miracle, that he might be- 
lieve, and otherwise railed against me. 

I told him what class ot men asked 
for signs, and that he was a wicked and 
adulterous man, and predicted that the 


‘curse of God would rest upon him, and 


that his wickedness would be made mani- 
fest in the eyes of the people. (While 
visiting these Islands several years after- 
wards | learned that the prediction had 
really been fulfilled, and that He was 
serving out a fourteen years’ term of 
imprisonment for a beastly crime). 

Mrs. Woodruff crossed the thorough- 
fare in a boat and walked ten miles, the 
length of the island, to meet me, on the 
last day of the year. I held a meeting 
the same day in the school house, and at 
the close of the meeting baptized two 
persons in the sea, at full tide, before a 
large assembly. 

January 1st, 1838, found me standing 
upon one of the islands of the sea, a 
minister of the gospel of life and salva- 
tion unto the people, laboring alone, 
though blessed with the society of Mrs. 
Woodruff, my companion. I had been 
declaring the word of the Lord through 
the islands many days, the Spirit of God 
was working among the people, preju- 
dice was giving way, and the power of 
God was manifest by signs , following 
those who believed. oily 

I spent this New Year’s Day visiting 
the Saints and their neighbors, and meta 
congregation at Captain Charles Brown’s, 
where | spoke to them for awhile, and at 
the close of my remarks led three per- 
sons down into the sea and baptized 
them. Two of these were sea captains, 
namely, Charles Brown, and _ Jesse 
Coombs, and the third was the wife of 
Captain Coombs. After confirming them 
we spent the evening in preaching, sing- 
ing and praying. ; 

I held meetings almost daily with the 
Saints up to the 13th, when I crossed to 
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the North Island. Here I found that 
the seed I had sown was bringing forth 
fruit. Six persons were ready for bap- 
tism. f : 

But my mission to these islands was 
not an exception to the general rule: 
success did not come without many 
obstacles presenting themselves. Those 
who rejected the word were frequently 
inspired by the evil one to make an 
attempt at persecution. 

Some of those who felt to oppose me 
went down to the harbor and got a 
swivel and small arms, and planted them 
close by the school house, near the sea 
shore, and while I was speaking they 
commenced firing their cannon and guns. 
I continued speaking in great plainness, 
but my voice was mingled with the re- 
port of musketry. 

I told the people my garments were 
clear of the blood of the inhabitants of 
that island, and asked if any wished to 
embrace the gospel. 
forward and wished to be baptized, and 
I baptized them. 

On the following day when I went 
down to the seaside to baptize a man, 
the rabble commenced firing guns again, 
as on the previous night. I afterwards 
learned that notices were posted up, 
warning me to leave the town, but I 
thought it was better to obey God than 
man, and, therefore, did not go. 

The next day I baptized three persons, 
aud two days subsequently a couple of 
others. 

I had ample evidence of the fact that 
lying spirits had gone out into the world, 
for three persons whom I had bantized 
had been visited by Mr. Douglass, who 
told them that I denied the Bible and 
could not be depended upon; and they 
yielded to his insinuations until the devil 
took possession of them, and they were in 
a disaffected condition, and sent for me. 

When I met them they were in great 
affliction, but when I instructed them in 
regard to the principles of the gospel, 
and administered to them, they were 
delivered from the evil influence and 
rejoiced. 

On the ts5th of February I again 
crossed. to the North Island, and after 
remaining there seven days visiting, we 
returned toCamden. Here I met Brother 
James Townsend, who had just arrived 
from Scarboro. 


Two persons came - 


I ordained Brother Townsend to the 
office of an elder, and we concluded to 
take a journey to Bangor, and offer the 
gospel to the inhabitants of that city. — 

We undertook the journey on foot in 
the dead of winter, when the snow was 
very deep, and the first day broke the 
road for seven miles toScarsmont. The 
day following, it being Sunday, we held 
two meetings, preached the gospel to the 
people, and were kindly entertained. 

On the evening of the next day we 
wallowed through snowdrifts for a mile, 
to meet an appointment to preach in a 
schoolhouse, and I got one of my ears 
frozen on the way ; but notwithstanding 
the severity of the weather, we had a 
large and attentive audience. We also 
spent the next two days with the people 
there and held meetings. 

On the evening of the 21st of Febru- 
ary, as we came out of the school-house, 
a light appeared on the northeastern 
horizon, and spread to the west, and 
soon rolled over our heads. It had the 
appearance of fire, blood, and smoke, 
and at times resembled contending ar- 
mies.- The heavens were illuminated for 
the space of half an hour. It seemed at 
times as though the veil was about to rend 
in twain, and the elements were contend- 
ing with each other. 

We looked upon it as one of the signs 
in the heavens predicted by the prophets 
of old, as to appear in the last days. We 
were wading through deep snowdrifts 
most of the time while witnessing this 
remarkable scene. 

The following day we walked fifteen 
miles through deep snew to Belfast, and, 
after being refused lodging for the night 
by eight faniles, we were kindly enter- 
tained by a Mr. Thomas Teppley. 

There was an interesting incident con- 
nected with our stay at his house. After 
eating our supper, it being late in the 
evening, Mr. ‘Teppley placed a stand 
before me with a Bible upon it, asking 
me to read a chapter and have prayers 
with them, he being a religious man. 

I opened the Bible mechanically, when 
the 25th chapter of Matthew being the 
first to catch my eye, I read it, and as I 
closed the book Mr. Teppley turned to 
his wife and_said, ‘Is not this a strange 
thing?’’ Then he explained to us that 
he had just read that chapter and closed 
the book when we rapped at the door, 
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and he felt impressed to say, ‘‘ Walk in, 
gentlemen.”’ 

There is probably no other chapter in 
the whole book that would have the same 
influence in causing any one to feed a 
person who professed to be a servant of 
God and asked for bread. 

After becoming acquainted with his 
circumstances [ thought it providential 
that we were led to his house, for al- 
though he was a professor of religion and 
a Methodist, he was in a state of despair, 
believing that he had committed the un- 
pardonable sin. 

However, I told him what the unpar- 
donable sin was, and that he had not 
committed it, but that it was a trick of 
the devil to make him think so, in order 
to torment him. He then acknowledged 
that he went down to the wharf a few 
evenings before, with the intention of 
drowning himself, but when he looked 
into the cold, dark water, he desisted 
and returned home, and had said nothing 
previous to anyone about it. 

I taught him the principles of the 
gospel, which proved a comfort to him. 

We spent the following day in visiting 
the people of Belfast, and in the evening 
preached in a brick school house, pro- 
vided by Mr. Teppley, and many wished 
to hear more from us. 

We next visited Northport and Frank- 
fort, holding meetings at both places, 
and on the 1st of March, 1838, we en- 
tered Bangor, which at that time had a 
population of ten thousand. This was 
my birthday, I being thirty-one years of 
age. 

I visited some of the leading men of 
Bangor, and they granted me the use of 
the City Hall, where I preached to good 
audiences for two successive evenings. 
This was the first time a Latter-day 
Saint Elder had preached in that town. 
Many were anxious to learn more about 
our principles, but our visits through all 
the towns from Thomaston to Bangor 
were necessarily brief, owing to our ap- 
pointments upon the Islands. It was 
like casting our bread upon the waters 
and trusting in God for the result. 

On the 5th of March we sailed from 
Penobscot for the Isle of Holt, where I 
held a meeting on the following evening. 

The next day I took passage on the 
mail boat for the North Island, where I 
again had the privilege of meeting with 


the Saints for prayer and praise before 
the Lord. 

On my arrival I received a package ot 
letters from friends abroad. One was 
from Kirtland, and gave an account of 
the apostasy and tribulations which the 
Saints were passing through. Joseph 
the Prophet and others, with their fam- 
ilies, had gone to Far West, and the 
Saints were following him. 

Brother Townsend returned home and 
I was again left alone in the ministry. 

On the afternoon of the 22d of March, 
Brother Sterrett and I, accompanied by 
our wives, went several hundred yards 
from the shore to a sand-bar (it being 
now low tide), to dig clams. The 
ground near the shore was much lower 
than the bar we were on, and while we 
were all busy digging clams and talking 
Mormonism, the dashing of the waves 
of the incoming tide against the shore 
suddenly made us conscious that we had 


- fifty yards of water between us and the 


shore. 

The surf waves also added to our diffi- 
culty, and as we had no boat, our only 
alternattve was to cross our four arms, 
thus forming a kind of arm chair for our 
wives to sit upon, and carry them in 
turn to the shore, wading through two 


| and a half feet of water. 


By the time that we got our wives and 
clams safely landed, the truth of the 
old saying was firmly impressed upon our 
minds, that ‘‘ Time and tide wait for no 
man,’’ not even for a preacher of the 
gospel. 

On the 28th of March I received a 
letter from Zion, requesting me to coun- 
sel the Saints I had baptized to sell their 
property and gather up to Zion. 

About this time the Lord was mani- 
festing himself upon the islands in vari- 
ous ways, by dreams, visions, healings, 
signs and wonders. I will relate one 
peculiar circumstance of this kind that 
occurred. 

Mr. Ebenezer Carver had been inves- 
tigating our doctrines for quite a length 
of time, and, having a great desire to 
know the truth of our religion, he walked 
to the sea shore, wishing that he might 
have some manifestation in proof of its 
truth. 

The passage of Scripture came to his 
mind that there would be no sign given 
“‘but the sign of the prophet Jonas.”’ 
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While this thought was in his mind a 
large fish arose to the top of the water, a 
distance from him in the sea, and sud- 
denly sank out of sigube = Ee much de- 
sired to see it again, and soon it arose 
to the top of the water, accompanied by 
another fish of about the same size, and 
one of them swam on the water in a 
straight line towards Mr. Carver as he 
stood upon the shore. It came as near 
to him the water would permit, and 
then stopped and gazed at him with a 
penetrating eye, as though it had a mes- 
sage for him. It then returned to its 
mate in the ocean, and swam out of sight. 

Mr. Carver retraced his steps home- 
ward, meditating upon the scene and the 
wonderful condescension of the Lord. 

It is proper to remark that this was at 
a season of the year when fish of that 
size are never known upon those shores 
or seas, and they are never, at any sea- 
son, known to come ashore as in the 
case mentioned. 

Mr. Carver was convinced that it was 
intended by the Lord as a sign to him. 

Two days after this event I visited Mr. 
Carver at his house, and found his wife 
confined to her bed with a fever, and 
she requested me to administer to her. I 
placed my hands upon her head, the 
power of God rested upon me, and I 
commanded her in the name of Jesus 
Christ to arise and walk. 

She arose and was healed from that 
instant,-and she walked down to the sea 
and I baptized her in the same place 
where the fish visited: her husband. I 
confirmed her there, and she was filled 
with the Holy Ghost, and returned to 
her home rejoicing. 

I now called the people together and 
exhorted them to sell their property and 
prepare to accompany me to the land of 
Zion. I had labored hard for many days 
for the temporal and spiritual welfare of 
the inhabitants of those islands, and the 
Lord had blessed my labors and given 
me many souls as seals of my ministry, 
for which I felt to praise Him; and now 
I felt to labor quite as zealously to gather 
out those who had embraced the gospel, 
and lead them to.Zion. yi 

The worst difficulty which the Saints 
had to contend with in that day ‘was 
from false brethren, Warren Parrish, 
who had been a prominent elder in the 
Church, and had labored with me as a 


missionary, had apostatized and been cut 
off from the Church. Learning that I | 
was building up branches of the Church 
upon the island, he and other apostates 
conspired to block up my way by writing 
lies to the people and stirring up a spirit 
of mobucracy upon the islands. 

They succeeded in exerting a strong 
influence with the wicked, but I knew 
they could not hinder the work of God. 

On the 6th of April I held a meeting 
at Brother Ebenezer Carver’s, and, 
though the hearts of the wicked were 
stirred up in bitterness against me, the 
Spirit of God was with me, and at the 
close of the meeting I baptized three 
persons. One of these was Mrs. Abi- 
gail Carver, the mother of Ebenezer 
Carver, who was seventy years of age 
and in poor health. She had not so 
much as visited a neighbor’s house for 
six years, but upon this occasion she 
walked with boldness to the sea shore 
and I baptized her, and she returned 
rejoicing. 

On the 11th of April I had the happy 
privilege of again meeting with Elders 
Milton Holmes, James Townsend and 
Abner Rogers, who had come to the 
islands to attend conference with me. 

We held our conference on the 13th 
of April, on North Fox Island, and had 
a representation of the different branches 
on the islands. We also preached and 
bore our testimony, ordained several and 
baptized one person at the close of the 
meeting. 

On the 17th of April Mrs. Woodruff 
left the islands to return to her father’s 
home in Scarboro, Maine, and a few 
days afterwards I called the Saints of the 
North Island together and communed 
with and instructed them. I also in- 
formed them that the Spirit of God bore 
record to me that it was our duty to 
leave the islands for a season and take a 
western mission. They had been faith- 
fully warned and the Saints were estab- 
lished in the truth, while the wicked 
were contending against us, and some 
were disposed to take our lives if they 
had the power. 

On the 28th of April we left the island 
in an open sail-boat and made our way 
to Owl’s Head, and then walked twenty 
miles. The following day we walked 
forty miles and suffered some with weary 
limbs and blistered feet, but we felt that 
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it was for the gospel’s sake and did not 
choose to complain. The next day a 
walk of thirty miles brought us to Scar- 
boro, where we spent the night at Father 
Carter’s. 

On the 8th of May I parted with Mrs. 
Woodruff and Father Carter and family, 
and in company with Milton Holmes 
walked thirty-three miles towards Ports- 
mouth, which city we reached the fol- 
lowing day and spent several hours there, 
visiting the navy yard. We then walked 
to Georgetown, formerly New Rowley, 
and spent the night with Father Na- 
thaniel Holmes. 

On the r1th of May I visited Charles- 
ton and Bunker Hill monument, and also 
spent several hours in the city of Boston, 
which then contained a population of 
one hundred thousand. I ascended to 
the cupola of the court house, from 
which I had a fine view of the city. I 
visited several of the Saints in the city, 
and walked over the long bridge to 
Cambridge and Cambridgeport. 

I visited the jail there in order to have 
an interview with Brother A. P. Rock- 
wood, who had been cast into prison on 
the plea of debt, in order to trouble and 
distress him, because he was a Mormon. 
This was the first time we had ever met. 
The jailor permitted me to enter the 
room where he was. It was the first time 
in my life I had ever entered a prison. 
The jailor turned the key upon us and 
locked us both in. 

I found Brother Rockwood strong in 
the faith of the gospel. He had the 
Bible, Book of Mormon, Voice of Warn- 
ing and Evening and Morning Star as 
his companions, which he read daily. 

We conversed together for three hours 
in this solitary abode. He informed me 
of many things which had transpired 
while he was confined there as a prisoner. 
Among other things, he mentioned that 
the jail had taken fire a few days previous 
to my visit. He said it looked a little 
like a dark hour. ‘The fire was roaring 
over his head, while uproar and confu- 
sion were upon every hand. Fire engines 
were rapidly playing around the build- 
ing, with water pouring into every room. 
The people were hallooing in the streets. 
Prisoners were begging for mercy’s sake 
to be let out, or they would be consumed 
in the fire. One was struggling in the 
agonies of death, while others were 


cursing and swearing. Brother Rock- 
wood said he felt composed in the midst 
of it until the fire was extinguished. 

At eight o’clock the jailor unlocked the 
the prison door to let me out, and I gave 
the parting hand to the prisoner of hope. 

We had spent a pleasant time together, 
and he rejoiced at my visit; and who 
would not, to meet with a friend in a 
lonely prison? I left him in good spirits, 
and wended my way back to Boston. 

I spent several days in Boston, hold- 
ing meetings with the Saints there, and 
then walked to Providence, Rhode 
Island, preaching by the way. 

I there took steamer and arrived in 
New York on the 18th of May, where I 
met with Elder Orson Pratt and his 
family, and Elijah Fordham and near 
one hundred Saints who had been bap- 
tized in the city of New York. 

I spent three days in New York visit- 
ing the Saints and holding meetings. 
Several new converts were baptized while 
I was there. 

Leaving New York, I traveled through 
New Jersey, and returned to Farming- 
ton, Connecticut, the residence of my 
father. I arrived at his house on the 
rath of June. 

It was with peculiar sensations that I 
walked over my native land, where I 
spent my youth, and cast my eyes over 
the Farmington meadows and the hills 
and dales where I had roamed in my 
boyhood with my father, step-mother, 
brothers and half-sister. 

On my arrival at my father’s home I 
had the happy privilege of again taking 
my parents and sister by the hand, also 
my uncle, Ozem Woodruff, who was 
among the number I had baptized the 
year before. 

After spending an hour in conversa- 
tiou, we sat down around our father’s 
table and supped together and were re- 
freshed. Then we bowed upon our 
knees together in the family circle and 
offered up the gratitude of our hearts to 
God for preserving our lives and reunit- 
ing us. 

I spent the next eighteen days in 
Farmington and Avon, visiting my 
father’s household, my uncles, aunts 
cousins, neighbors and friends, pteach- 
ing the gospel of Jesus Christ unto them 
and striving to bring them into the 
kingdom of God. 
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On the 1st of July, 1838, one of the 
most interesting events transpired of my 
whole life in the ministry. / 


When Father Joseph Smith gave me 


my patriarchal blessing, among the many 
wonderful things of my life, he promised 
me that I should bring my father’s house- 
hold into the kingdom of God, and I 
felt that if ever I obtained the blessing, 
the time had come for me to perform It. 

By the help of God, I preached the 
gospel faithfully to my father’s house- 
hold and to all that were with him, as 
well as to my other relatives, and I had 
appointed a meeting on Sunday, the 1st 
of July, at my father’s home. 

My father was believing my testimony, 
as were all in his household, but upon 
this occasion the devil was determined 
to hinder the fulfillment of the promise 
of the patriarch unto me. 

It seeméd as though Lucifer, the son 
of the morning, had gathered together 
tbe hosts of hell and exerted his powers 
upon us all. Distress overwhelmed the 
whole household, and all were tempted 
to reject the work. And it seemed as 
though the same power would devour 
me. I had to take to my bed for an 
hour before the time of meeting. I there 
prayed unto the Lord with my whole 
soul for deliverance, for I knew the 
power of the devil was exercised to hin- 
der me from accomplishing what God 
had promised me. 

The Lord heard my prayer and an- 
swered my petition, and when the hour 
of meeting had come I arose from my 
bed, and could sing and shout for joy to 
think I had been delivered from the 
power of the evil one. 

Filled with the power of God, I stood 
up in the midst of the congregation and 
preached the gospel of Jesus Christ unto 
the people in great plainness. 

At the close of the meeting we assem- 
bled on the banks of the Farmington 
River, ‘‘ because there was much water 
there,’’ and I led six of my friends into 
the river and baptized them for the re- 
mission of their sins. 

All of my father’s household were in- 
cluded in this number, according to the 
promise of the Patriarch. They were 
all relatives except Dwight Webster, who 
was a Methodist class-leader and was 
boarding with my father’s family. 

I organized the small number of nine 


persons, eight of whom were my relatives, 
into a branch of the Church, and or- 
dained Dwight Webster to the office of a, 
priest and administered the sacrament 
unto them. 

It was truly a day of joy to my soul. 
My father, stepmother, and sister were 
among the number baptized. I after- 
wards added a number of relatives. I 
felt that this day’s work alone amply re- 
paid me for all my labors in the min- 
istry. 

Now, as my mission to my native land 
was accomplished, which I felt im- 
pressed to take while I was upon the 
islands, I felt it my duty to return here. 

Monday, July 2d, 1838, was the last 
day and night I spent at my father’s 
home while upon this mission. At the 
setting of the sun I took the last walk 
with my sister I ever had with her while 
in my native State. We walked by the 
canal and viewed the river and the 
fields, and conversed upon our future 
destiny. 

After evening prayer with the family, 
my father retired to rest, and I spent a 
season with my stepmother, who had 
reared me from my infancy. In conver- 
sation we felt sensibly the weight of the 
power of temptation, out of which the 
Lord had delivered us. 

Ialso spent a short time with my sis- 
ter Eunice, the only sister I was ever 
blessed with in my father’s family. I 
had baptized her into the Church and 
Kingdom of God, and we mingled our 
sympathies, prayers, and tears together 
before the throne of grace. 

How truly are the bonds of consan- 
guinity and of the blood of Christ united 
in binding the hearts of the Saints of 
God together, and ‘‘how blessings 
brighten as they take their flight.”’ 

This being the last night I was to 
spend beneath my father’s roof while 
upon this mission, I felt the weight of it, 
and my prayer was, ‘‘O, Lord, protect 
my father’s house, and bring him to 
Zion!’’ (which prayer was granted.) 

On the morning of July 3d, I took 
leave of my relatives and my native 
land, and started on my return to 
Maine. 

I arrived in Scarboro on the 6th, and 
on the r4th my first child—a daughter— 
was born, at Father Carter’s house. We 
named her Sarah Emma. 
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On the g3oth of July, I left my wife 
and child at Father Carter’s and started 
once more to visit Fox Islands. 

While holding meeting with the Saints 
at North Vinal Haven on the gth of 
August, I received a letter from Thomas 
B. Marsh, who was then President of the 
Twelve Apostles, informing me - that 
Joseph Smith, the Prophet, had received 
a revelation, naming as persons to be 
chosen to fill the places of those who had 
fallen: John E. Page, John Taylor, Wil- 
ford Woodruff and Willard Richards. 

President Marsh added, in his letter, 
‘* Know then, Brother Woodruff, by this, 
that you are appointed to fill the place of 
one of the Twelve Apostles, and that it 
is agreeable to the word of the Lord, 
given very lately, that you should come 
speedily to Far West, and, on the 26th 
of April next, take your leave of the 
Saints here and depart for other climes 
across the mighty deep.”’ 

The substance of this letter had been 
revealed to me several weeks before, but 
I had not named it to any person. 

The time having now come for ine to 
prepare for leaving the islands, I hada 
desire to take with me all the Saints I 
could get to go to Zion. ‘There had al- 
ready been a line drawn upon the islands 
between the Saints and those who had 
rejected the gospel, and the enemies 
were very bitter against me and the work 
of God I had labored to establish. They 
threatened my life, but the Saints were 
willing to stand by me. 

I spent four days with the Saints visit- 
ing them, holding meetings and encour- 
aging them, while the devil was raging 
upon every hand. 

I had baptized and organized into the 
Church nearly one hundred persons while 
upon the islands, and there seemed a 
prospect of gathering about half of them 
with me, but the devil raged to such an 
extent that quite a number were terri- 
fied. 

_ The inhabitants of the islands had but 
little acquaintance with the management 
of horses or wagons; in fact, most of 
them knew more about handling a shark 
than a horse. However, in company 
with Nathanial Thomas, who had sold 
his property and had money, I went to 
the mainland and purchased ten new 
wagons, ten sets of harness and twenty 
horses. When [ got everything prepared 


for the company to start, I left the affairs 
with Brother Thomas, and went on ahead 
of the company to Scarboro, to prepare 
my own family for the journey. 

The outfit which I purchased for the 
company cost about two thousand dollars. 

Before leaving Brother Thomas, I coun- 
selled him in regard to the course to pur- 
sue, and charged him not to be later 
than the rst of September in starting 
from the mainland. 

I arrived at Father Carter's on the 19th 
of August, and waited with great anxiety 
for the arrival of the company from the 
islands, but instead of reaching there by 
the rst of September they did not arrive 
till the 3d of October; and when they 
did arrive the wagon covers were all fly- 
ing in the breeze. It took a good day’s 
work to nail down the covers, paint the 
wagons and get prepared for the journey. 

On the afternoon of the gth of Octo- 
ber, we took leave of Father Carter and 
family, and started upon our journey of 
two thousand miles at this late season of 
the year, taking my wife with a suckling 
babe at her breast with me, to lead a 
company of fifty-three souls from Maine 
to Illinois, and to spend nearly three 
months in traveling in wagons, through 
rain, mud, snow and frost. It was such 
a trial as I never before had attempted 
during my experience as a minister of the 
gospel. 

On our arrival at Georgetown we were 
joined by Elder Milton Holmes. We 
traveled each day as far as we could go, 
and camped wherever night overtook us. 

On the 13th of October, while cross- 
ing the Green Mountains, I was attacked 
with something resembling the cholera. 
I was very sick. I stopped at a house 
for about two hours, but the Elders ad- 
ministered to me, and I revived. 

On the 24th I was again taken sick, 
and my wife and child were also stricken 
down. We also had several others sick 
in the company, through the exposure of 
the journey. 

On the 31st we had our first snow 
storm, and the horses dragged our wagons 
all day through mud, snow and water. 

On the 2d of November Elder Milton 
Holmes left us, and took steamer for 
Fairport; and two days afterwards a lit- 
tle child of Nathaniel Thomas’, about 
six years of age, died, and we had to 
bury it at Westfield. 
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The roads finally became so bad and 
the cold so severe that Nathaniel Thomas 
and James Townsend concluded to stop 
for the winter. We parted with them on 
the 21st of November, near New Portage, 
Ohio. 

On the 23d of Novernber my wife, 


Phoebe, was attacked with a severe head- © 


ache, which terminated in brain fever. 
She grew more and more distressed daily 
as we continued our journey. It wasa 
terrible ordeal for a woman to travel in 
a wagon over rough roads, afflicted as 
she was. At the same time our child 
was also very sick. 

The first of December was a trying 
day tomy soul. My wife continued to 
fail, and in the afternoon, about four 
o’clock, she appeared to be struck with 
death. I stopped my team, and it 
seemed as though she would breath her 
last lying in the wagon. ‘Two of the 
sisters sat beside her, to see 1f they could 
do anything for her in her last moments. 

| stood upon the. ground, in deep af- 
fliction, and meditated. I cried unto 
the Lord, and prayed that she might live 
and not be taken from me. I claimed the 
promises the Lord had made unto me 
through the prophets and patriarchs, and 
soon her spirit revived, and I drove a 
short distance to a tavern, and got her 
into a room and worked over her and her 
babe all night, and prayed to the Lord 
to preserve her life. 

In the morning the circumstances were 
such that I was under the necessity of 
removing my wife from the inn, as there 
was so much noise and confusion at the 
place that she could not endure it. I 
carried her out to her bed in the wagon 
and drove two miles, when I alighted at 
a house and carried my wife and her bed 
into it, with a determination to tarry 
there until she recovered her health or 
or passed away. This was on Sunday 
morning, December 2d. 

After getting my wife and things into 
the house and wood provided to keep up 
a fire, I employed my time in taking 
care of her. It looked as though she had 
but a short time to live. 

She called me to her bedside in the 
evening and said she felt as though a 
few moments more would end her exist- 
ence 1n this life. She manifested great 
confidence in the cause she had em- 
braced, and exhorted me to have confi- 


dence in God, and to keep his com- 
mandments. 

To all appearances she was dying. I 
laid hands upon her and prayed for her, 
and she soon revived and slept some dur- 
ing the night. : 

December 3d found my wife very low. 
I spent the day in taking care of her, 
and the following day I returned to 
Eaton to get some things for her. She 
seemed to be gradually sinking, and in 
the evening the spirit apparently left her 
body, and she was dead. ; 

The sisters gathered around her body, 
weeping, while I stood looking at her in 
sorrow. The spirit and power of God 
began to rest upon me until, for the first 
time during her sickness, faith filled my 
soul, although she lay before me as one 
dead. 

I had some oil that was consecrated 
for my anointing while in Kirtland. I 
took it and consecrated it again before 
the Lord for anointing the sick. I then 
bowed down before the Lord and prayed 
for the life of my companion. and I 
anointed her body with the oil in the 
name of the Lord. I laid my hands 
upon her, and in the name of Jesus 
Christ I rebuked the power of death and 
the destroyer, and commanded the same 
to depart from her and the spirit of life 
to enter her body. 

Her spirit returned to her body, and 
from that hour she was made whole; and 
we all felt to praise the name of God, 
and to trust in Him and keep His com- 
mandments. 

While this operation was going on 
with me (as my wife related afterwards) 
her spirit left her body, and she saw it 
lying upon the bed, and the sisters weep- 
ing. She looked at them and at me, 
and upon her babe, and, while gazing 
upon this scene, two personages came 
into the room, carrying a coffin, and told 
her they had come for her body. One 
of these messengers told her she might 
have her choice—she might go to rest in 


' the spirit world, or, on one condition she 


could have the privilege of returning to 
her tabernacle and continuing her labors 
upon the earth. The condition was, if 
she felt that she could stand by her hus- 
band, and with him pass throngh all the 
cares, trials, tribulations and afflictions 
of life which he would be called upon to 
pass through for the gospel’s sake unto 


—— 
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the end. When she looked at the situ- 
ation of her husband and child she said: 
so Viesss lava douits 


At the moment that decision was 
made the power of faith rested upon me, 
and when I administered unto her, her 
spirit entered her tabernacle, and she 
saw the messengers carry the coffin out 
of the door. 

On the morning of the 6th of Decem- 
ber, the Spirit said to me, ‘‘ Arise and 
continue thy journey,’ and through the 
mercy of God my wife was enabled to 
arise and dress herself, and walked to the 
wagon, and we went on our way re- 
joicing. 

On the night of the 11th I stopped 
for the night at an inn, the weather be- 
ing very cold. I there learned of the 
sudden death of my brother, Asahel H. 
Woodruff, a merchant of Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 

I had anticipated a joyful meeting 
with this brother on the following day. 
Instead of this, I only had the privilege 
of visiting his grave, in company with 
my wife, and examining a little into his 
business. 

I was offered the position of adnin- 


istrator of his affairs, but I was leading 
a company of Saints to Zion, and could 
not stop to attend to his temporal busi- 
ness. Strangers settled his affairs and 
took possession of his property. His 
relatives obtained nothing from his effects 
but a few trifling mementos. 


I left this place and crossed into 
Illinois on the 13th of December, and 
arrived at Rochester on the roth, and, 
getting information of the severe perse- 
cutions of the Saints in Missouri, and 
the unsettled state of the Church at that 
time, we concluded to stop at Rochester 


, and spend the winter. 


Thus ended my journey of two months 
and sixteen days, leading the Fox Island 
Saints to the west, through all the perils 
of a journey of nearly two thousand 
miles, in the midst of sickness and great 
severity of weather. 


I took my family in the spring and 
removed to Quincy, Illinois, where I 
could mingle with my brethren, and I 
felt to praise God for His protecting care 
over me and my family in all our 
afflictions. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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BY LEO HAEFELI, 


THE PARTHENON. 


‘The Parthenon of the human race,”’ 
by this name the famous Austrian astron- 
omer and seismologist Dr. Rudolph 
Falb calls the celebrated temple-gate of 
Tiahuanaco in Bolivia, the most marvel- 
ous and ancient monument of civiliza- 
tion on the American continent. Dur- 
ing his two years of ethnological and 
philological researches in South Amer- 
ica, this temple-gate was for the illustri- 
ous savant at once the point of depar- 
ture and the focus of a series of most in- 
teresting scientific discoveries, and led 
him from his former physiological pur- 
suits on to the domain of mythology and 
philology, in which sacred realm of 
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thought he threatens to achieve a radical 
revolution of existing views and to erect 
a totally new edifice. We will mention, 
in passing, that he is eminently compe- 
tent for such a proceeding, thanks to his 
previous extensive studies of languages 
and language. 

While comparing the so-called ancient 
languages of the Eastern Hemisphere 
with the American idioms, Dr. Falb ar- 
rived at the well-founded conviction 
that the lingual roots extant in the differ- 
ent languages often require only slight 
changes and alterations in order to pass 
from.the one into the other, and he very 
soon found also that these changes and 
mutations are subject to many mutable 
laws, laws which nearly correspond with 
the phonetic progressions of the Arabic 
and Indo-European grammars. With 
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the application of those laws it became 
evident for our illustrious linguist, that 
indeed all languages are most intimately 
related to one another, that their appar- 
ent diversity of to-day is only the result 
of slow changes of the radical words, 
changes which took place gradually long 
after the tribes who formerly used to 
dwell together, had separated and de- 
parted for different regions (‘‘ Tower of 
Babel’’ ). 
* These changes of sound, by the way, 
had been long since established, mostly 
by the efforts of the illustrious German 
philologists, Grimm, Bopp, and others. 
F. A. March, in his ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar,”’ gives a list of the twenty- 
eight mutations of sound which have 
taken place in the development of the 
vigorous vernacular of the ancient inbab- 
itants of the British Isles. (Assimilation, 
Apothesis, Ecthlipsis, Epenthesis, Syn- 
aloepha. etc ) 

With the aid of these minute but un- 
erring ‘‘molecular movements’’ in lan- 
guage, Dr. Falb endeavors to re-establish 
the ancient bond of tongues—z. e.—the 
original forms of the various radical 
words, and to demonstrate their mutual 
relationship and_ inter - independence. 
This re-established primitive language, 
the mother of our living tongues, idioms, 
and dialects, Dr. Falb calls the anti- 
phonic, because the reversion of words 
plays a very great part in it. 

Moreover, he asserts that the memory 
of the nations has not yet lost all ves- 
tiges and traces of their former union, 
of the former common abode of the hu- 
man family on the plateaus of Peru and 
Bolivia—an unassailable result of Dr. 
Falb’s historical researches, substantiated 
by most irrefutable scientific evidences— 
but that the remembrance of the com- 
mon origin of all the various tribes and 
races lives more or less consciously in 
most of them, and is evinced in their 
rites and religious worships. 

This general statement Dr. Falb spec- 


ifies with a careful application to the’ 
worship of A¢hene, the protecting deity 


of the city of Pericles, the intellectual 
and artistic centre of antiquity, .as it 
reaches so magnificent an expression 
in the Parthenon, the accomplished 
temple of Pallas, the most sublime relic 
of antique art and culture. 

The Athenians, who were told by 


Egyptian priests that the Athens which 
they were then inhabiting was their 
second home, that there had existed 
another Athens and another home of the 
Hellenians far remote from the present 
Greece, as was stated by documents in 
the archives of the Egyptian temples, 
seemed to preserve a direct remembrance 
of such a primitive pre-existence in some 
rites of the worship of the national god- 
dess Pallas Athene. This remembrance 
concentrated itself in the erection of the 
Parthenon, which was dedicated to 
Athene, and seems to have brought her 
virginity into prominence (the Greek 
‘‘parthenos’? —virgin). This special 
veneration of virginity, however, seems 
rather out of place among a people that 
was basking in the sunshine of pleasure 
under an ever-unclouded sky, which took 
life only from its gayest and serenest 
aspects, and whose gods and heroes, the 
models and patterns of the Athenian 
people, were distinguished by nothing 
less than by virginity and chastity. 

This name, parthenon, must rather be 
taken as an old heirloom froma time and 
age when it designated less chaste vir- 
ginity than the lovely girlhood or still 
more the charm and fascination of the 
female sex in general. For, if we ana- 
lyze and decompose the word philo- 
logically, we obtain the two roots par 
and then. The root par as reduced by 
Falb’s language-key to the word huara, 
was a primitive word and became the 
point of departure for all words denot- 
mgs “issue,” * origin,’ Lora saigne. 
This word Awara hardens under gutteral 
aspiration into the Greek Kure, which 
was one of the innumerable attributes of 
Athene. After it is proved that Athene 
signifies as much as ‘‘morning-dawn,”’ 
there follows at once a marvelous con- 
neclion between this mythological idiom 
of the Greeks and the dialect which the 
Aymara Indians speak tu this day on the 
highlands of Bolivia, where ‘‘morning- 
dawn”’ is calied j;wara-huara. The 
second root of parthenon is then, which, 
being the stem and root of Athene, 
appears as identical with s7x, sin, schin, 
schein, schen. With the language-key 
we can reduce this root to the word zv- 
huara, signifying ‘‘child of the sun’’ 
and hereby alluding in unmistakable 
clearness to the mythical origin of 
Minerva (the Italic for Pallas Athene) 
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out of the head of her father Jupiter, who, 
himself, was nothing else than the “ Bull- 
God” or ‘*Sun.’’ Even out of 22-huana 
springs afterwards the word suza, which 
signified with the ancient South Ameri- 
can race of the Bochicas ‘‘moon” and 
‘‘month,’’ while with the Aryan (Indo- 
Europeans) designates “‘sun;’’ as in 
primitive times the orb of day and the 
mild goddess of the night shared the 
samé name. 

As mentioned before, in the ancient 
times, arthenos did not denominate the 
conception of ‘‘virginity,’’ but femin- 
inity in general. * Just the same of the 
expression 22-huwana, which in the form 
suna is used to designate the ‘‘sunny ”’ 
loveliness of woman. Hence it is easily 
explained why the reversion, or the 
antiphonic form, or swuvza-anus designates 
in Latin an ‘‘old woman”’ (as the odious 
reverse of youthful loveliness of the 
female) and annus ‘‘the year’’ with re- 
gard to the orbital revolution of the sun, 
apparent to the primitive sky-gazers. 

The word hwan(a) which is only a 
variation of the fAwara (by what was 
called by Grimm, Lautverschiebung, 
‘«shifting”’ of one liquid to another,) 
takes under labial hardening of the 
aspirate the form fav. ‘This philosopht- 
cal connection is plainly indicated in 
the Greek worship by the celebration of 
the Panathenean festivals, the greatest of 
which recurred every five years, because 
the root faz is at the same time the root 
of ‘*hand,’’ which is a decided relation 
to the number five (Sanscrit pankan, 
Greek fente, Latin guingue, Gothic fms, 
Old Saxon ff, Swedish fem, Old Norse 
jimm, German funf) by reference to the 
number of fingers. From the same root 
we have the Sanscrit fanz, Latin manus, 
French mazn, Italian mano, the English 
and German hand, which, incredible as 
it may appear, corresponds with the 
German numeral fw, which is simply 
the contraction of the anti-phonic /w7- 
nuf—jast as we have twice five fingers, 
arranged in opposite directions. This 
latter sound fun-nuf resolves itself into 
the Aymara word Awan nauh, which lat- 
ter is identical with #a-hwan-aco, the 
mystical name of the venerable temple 
ruins of the ancient Bolivians. 

Out of the word 27-hwano sprang with 
obduration of the z sound into a7 not 
only the word dvna, but also Diana, 


whose antiphony, or reversion, Anazd 
was the name of the Persian Goddess of 
Love: and assumed with the ancient 
Egyptians the form Vez¢, which is nearly 
kindred to the English ‘‘night,”’ as all 
these female deities represented the 
moon, the magic Queen of the night. 
This is also seen if we take the word z7- 
huan, which we saw concentrated into 
sum, in its antiphonic form nauhzz, 
which is concentrated into the Latin 
word xox (gen. noctis,) German nacht, 
signifying the direct reverse of sun, and 
thereby furnishing another beautiful 
instance of the marvelous working-system 
of the antiphonic language, in which the 
reversion of a word always designates 
the reverse conception. 

It does not invalidate our thesis that 
Diana and Athene were two distinct 
female deities in the Greek mythology 
with very different attributes; for all 
female deities of this kind have once 
originated from one and the same primi- 
tive deity, just as the blue ray and the 
the orange, and the violet and the green, 
the red, the indigo and the yellow rays 
are simply refractions of the one and the 
same pure, colorless beam of celestial 
luminosity. 


il 
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Thus we see that in the word partheuon 
there appeared three roots compounded, 
all three of which signify ‘‘ child,” 2. e. 
‘origin,’’ ‘‘generation of mankind,’’ 
They ares 

1. The verbal stem par, from the 
Aymara huara, from which we derive 
Kure (the, Greek for“‘girl”) or {ionie 
gin,’’) the Hebrew dara, ‘‘to create,”’ 
(the much-disputed verb of the first 
chapter of Genesis), the German gede@ren, 
(‘to bear’’) the Latin parere, partus, 
Cte; 

2. The word gz or ¢s/, which 
meet in the modern Chinese as 
where it signifies ‘‘ child.” i 

3. Huana, out of which originated 
the Semitic den, (‘‘son’’) the Quichua 
huaina, (** young’’), and the Indo-Aryan 
root gem, in the Latin genus, the Greek 
genos, as well as in the Latin jwvens, 
German jung, English young. 


we 


Tsi, 
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Hence we are justified in considering 
the Parthenon of Athens as one of the 
most appropriate monuments of the ori- 
gin of man and his language. It 1s at 
the same time the priceless treasure 
shrine of unsurpassed sculpture and 
architecture and the embodiment of a 
recollection of a time and era of the 
most gigantic natural convulsions, of an 
epoch in which the heavens seemed 
about’ to destroy the earth. The incom- 
parable metopes of the Parthenon— 
‘saved’? by Lord Elgin — presented 
those magnificent relief delineations of 
the mythical combat of the giants. And 
the afore-mentioned struggle between 
the celestial dominions and the terres- 
trial powers can quite naturally be con- 
ceived as an anthropomorphized ‘‘ battle 
of Titans,’’ piling Pelion upon Ossa, to 
storm the cloud fastnesses of the deities 
of the welkin. : 

To this points likewise the singular 
agreement in the traditions of all the 
various tribes and races: that the ante- 
diluvian inhabitants of the earth were a 
generation of giants. ‘The fact of such 
a concordant mention of giants of old 
times in all legends, myths, and sagas, 
of the Scandinavian North and the Attic 
South, the Peruvian West and the Gan- 
getic East, cannot be volatilized away by 
any theory, however sophistical; neither 
can it be denied that there must have 
been the stubborn fact of such existence 
as a substratum of the folklore. Homer’s 
and Hesiod’s Titans might have had 
more than a poetical existence, as much 
as those antideluvians of which the 
Scriptures tell us in Genésis vi. 4; 
‘*'There were giants on the earth in those 
days and also after that when the sons of 
God came in unto the daughters of men 
and they bare children to them, the same 
became mighty men which were of old, 
men of renown.’’ There now, on the 
vast frigid and arid plateau of Brazil, 
about 13,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, between the lakes Titicaca and Aulla- 
gas, and in thevery centre of a region 
which may most aptly be called the 
Thibet of the new world—lies that mar- 
velous ancient city of ruins—Tiahuanaco. 
A dense confusion of bewildering laby- 
rinthian ruins captivates our eyes; erect 
giant blocks of gray trachite, black bas- 
alts, or red sandstone often decked with 
the most elaborate work of the artistic 


chisel; enormous monolithic horizontal 
plates, measuring 13 feet square; broken 
flights of spacious stone steps ;, disrupted 
walls of royal palaces and sacred tem~ 
ples; mighty terraces like to the hanging 
gardens of Semiramis; groved stone pil- 
lars; massive pilasters; tastefully orna- 
mented niches; monolithic gates, with 
bas-relief friezes of neatest design and 
most skilful execution—all these dsyectra 
membra are here, stone upon stone, ruin 
upon ruin, scattered broadcast over an 
English square mile of ground, amazing 
architectural and sculptural remains of 
pre-Incasian times. 

‘««The ruins of Tiahuanaco,’’—writes 
the well-known archeologist, Squier— 
‘¢are declared by all investigators and 
explorers of American antiquities to be 
the most interesting and important, and 
at the same time the most enigmatic of 
all extant on the continent. They have 
aroused the astonishment and admiration 
of the earliest and latest travelers, most 
of whom have, after fruitless endeavors 
to fathom the mystery of their origin, 
contented themselves with according to 
them an antiquity far remote beyond 
that of the American monuments and 
considering them as the whole vestiges 
and relics of a culture which had already 
disappeared when that of the Incas com- 
menced. Singular, but perfect in type 
and harmonious in style, they appear to 
be the creation of a people that possessed 
a complete mastery over the secrets of 
architecture, that knew no infancy, had 
passed through no convulsionary process 
of gradual growth, and of which there 
are no equals. Tradition which mumbles 
more or less understandingly with respect 
to the origin of many other American 
monuments, remains obstinately mute 
with regard to these relics. The aston- 
ished Indians told the first Spanish coz- 
guistadort that these structures existed 
before the sun shone in the sky, that they 
were reared by giants, or were the relics 
of a godless race whom an angry deity 
transformed into stone because they re- 
fused hospitalitv to His vicegerent and 
messenger.’’ (We will remind the class- 
ical reader of the cyclopian structures of 
Mykene and Tiryns in ancient Hellas.) 

Of all the abundance of these wonder- 
ful ruins and piles of ruins the most mar- 
velous is the great monolithic temple- 
gate, originally upright, but now a little 


‘inches thickness. 
' rock is pierced by a gate aperture 4 feet 
_6 inches high and 2 feet g inches wide. 
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inclined to one side, fractured into two 
unlike parts, so that the right pillar is 


split up to the top, leaning with its pos- 


terior side in aslanting direction towards 
the facade of the other fragment. By 
this fracture the once geometrically rec- 
tangular sides of the gate’s aperture have 
lost their original parallel direction. 


We will picture to ourselves a regularly 
chiseled, immense trachite block of 13 
feet 5 inches in length, 7 feet 2 inches 
visible height above the ground and 18 
Tbe centre. of this 


The transversal front surface is covered 
in its full width with four tiers of sculp- 
ture in bas-relief, which betray great 
similarity with certain Egyptian art pro- 
ductions. Immediately above the gate 
orifice and framed in with fanciful zigzag 
ornamentation of heads and small figures, 
there is conspicuous a large grotesque 
central figure (32 in. by 2144,) worked 
out in haut relief, on to whose angular 
head has been added a rectilinear body 
with two small dice-shaped extremities, 
instead of the feet. Three of the above- 
mentioned rows of sculptures are divided 
into small quadrangular gompartments 
(about 8 in. square,) which are filled 
with queer and quaint figures having 
winged human bodies and crowned 
heads of men or condors, half kneeling 
or running—a strange similarity with the 
ancient Persian sculptures, All these 
sculptures are executed with an admirable 
ease in the application of the ‘‘ Hogar- 
thian line of beauty’? and with firm 
plastic decision. The only visible hand 
of each figure carries asceptre, like the 
central figure, up towards which they all 
seem to lift their curious heads as in ado- 
ration and worship. 


Squier, as well as Falb, considers the 
gate whose pediment is-already deeply 
imbedded in the sandy soil, with its artis- 
tic workmanship on the beautifully 
polished fracade and reverse, to be the 
relic ofa temple; besides this one monu- 
ment, the expert antiquarians have been 
able to reconstruct ideally other monu- 
mental edifices of a public character and 
sacerdotal purpose out of the chaotic 
pile of masonry: such as a palace, a 
court of justice, a sanctuary, an astrono- 
mical observatory, and other buildings 


illustrative of the relatively advanced 
culture of the long-forgotten builders. 

We shall next occupy ourselves with 
the interpretation of the hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions and allegorical sculptures of 
the temple gate, which shed a valuable 
light On some of the most important 
points of archeology and mythology, in 
connection with the development of lan- 
guage. 


Ll: 
THE ALLEGORIES OF THE ARCH. 


About the allegorical and symbolical 
sculptures of the temple gate, Dr. Falb 
speaks as follows, in a Spanish essay, 
published in La Paz (Bolivia) : 


‘¢This monumental gate-arch of Tia- 
huanaco, with its ancient sculpture, was 
for me not only the seal of positive his- 
tory which confirmed and verified my 
previous scientific researches, but also a 
new star which showed me a path— 
hitherto untrod, but no less safe and sure 
—through the labyrinth of pre-Incasian 
history, or rather through an epoch 
which is nowadays usually called the 
‘pre-historic.’ In Tiahuanaco one ob- 
serves the ruins of an ancient culture, 
which is in no way inferior to that of 
Assyria, Babylon, and Egypt. But what 
stithulates the scientific. and thinking 
traver the most, what fills him at once 
with surprise and amazement by recalling 
in him the immediate impression of a 
grand mystery of antiquity, are the hier- 
oglyphics which are engraved in the 
temple-gate arch, with a diligence and 
an artistic skill reminding ope of the 
most splendid times of the civilization 
of Babylon and Ninevah. 

‘Tn these figures two things are to be 
distinguished —the principal allegory 
and the subsidiary design, which one, 
on the first aspect, might perhaps only 
consider as symmetrical ornamentation. 
As such all my predecessors seem to have 
considered them, as none of them men- 
tions in the least the highly important 
fact that we have here an inscription. 
This oversight has even been so general 
that none of the reproductions of the 
gate published up to this, day shows the 
slightest trace thereof. 

‘*The allegory in the center of the 
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arch represents the figure of a man as 
God, who bolds in his two hands a sign 
or symbol, which I recognize at once as 
the allegory of lightning. From the 
god’s eyes drop tears, and his head 1s 
surrounded by rays, not beams of light, 
but the streaks of lightning and signs of 
rain. All the ornaments of his vesture 
form the sign of the lightning; even the 
very form of his face is not round, but 
has the shape of a water vessel. In the 
central part of the figure one sees dis- 
tinctly a ship, and a similar sign we can 
also distinguish in the middle of the 
hieroglyphics, below his feet. 

‘In this figure I had—on the basis of 
my previous philological studies—recog- 
nized not only the ancient god of vul- 
canism, co7 (pron. kohn), who was wor- 
shipped by the Indians of the empire of 
the Incas, but the prototype and pattern 
of Jupiter Tonans, (‘the thundering 
Jove,’) and Jupiter Pluvius, (‘the rain- 
ing Jove,’) as well as of the Homeric 
Zeus Kataibates, ‘brandishing his thun- 
derbolts.’ Yea, I venture to affirm with 
full consciousness, that Baal, Melkarth, 
Moloch, Aschera, Astarte, and all the 
dire and terrible deities of Phoenician 
and Assyrian antiquity, find their origin 
and root in this figure, in which [ un- 
mask ‘Hermes Trismegistos,’ as I am 
able to prove with most conclusive sci- 
entific evidences. 


‘* Hereby I confound purposely man 
and woman, as in our allegorical figure 
the mystic compound of a man-wife 
(a mythological hermaphrodite) has 
found the most acute and significant ex- 
pression. 

‘*But not only this central figure, but 
also all the other statues which we find 
in Tiahuanaco, show human or at least 
anthropoid beings, whose eyes are shed- 
ding tears, and whose caps and other 
headgears are profusely decked with the 
representation of vessels. Even the very 
heads carried by the ships on their prows 
are represented as weeping. Hence, 
rain, wherever we look, water in all dir- 
ections, and ships in all positions.’’ 


And just as Falb considers the large 
central figure to be com (par excellence) 
he sees in the subordinate figures those 
half-kneeling or running personages in 
the frieze compartments, inferior coms, 
the deities of the various winds (similar 


to Homer’s Aiolos and his sons.) Thus 
we obtain by the concurrence and coin- 
cidence of the various sounding winds 
from the different directions an intensi- 
fication of the primary cox, (Zz. e. a great. 
con), what the Chinese express by 
Taikoon. If we combine the Chinese 
adjectival stem Zaz (great) with the old 
Semitic substantive stem con (Lord), we 
abtain ‘great Lord,’’ just as the Zazkoon 
was one of the dual autocrats of Japan. 
But according to Dr. Falb’s language- 
key Zaicon is identical with Zazphun, 
z. ¢., Typhoon, (as we often find in the 
migration of roots from one language to 
another, the gutteral k, c, or g, changed 
into ,the labial p, b, or f, as e. g. the 
Greek Azppos and the Latin eguus for 
‘‘horse,’’ the Greek hepomaz and the 
Latin seguor for ‘‘follow,’’ etc.) It is 
evident that the typhoon is created by 
the confluence of winds from all direc- 
tions, and typhoon is therefore ‘the 
great wind;’’ for Fehn is the destruc- 
tive wind, not only in Switzerland, 
which country the simoom of the Afri- 
can Sahara visits after its passage through 
the Apennine peninsula as szvocco ; but we 
find the same root in Greece, where it 
reappears in the slightly changed form of 
phone, and with the different significa- 
tion of ‘‘sound,’’ ‘‘language,’’ which, 
however, is easily reduced to ‘‘ breath,”’ 
and thus leads in a natural transition to 
*¢wind,’’ 


IN; 
TAIPHOON. 


Even the Chinese call the wind fun 
(nearly related to the Greek phone and 
the Swiss fwhz), and that, in this lan- 
guage also, language is considered as 
being in affinity with wind through the 
intermediate link of ‘‘ breath,’’ is proven 
by the Chinese word for ‘‘ word,’’ which 
is hun, a very common instance of the 
replacing of the labial aspirate ph or f 
by the simple subtonic aspirate /. 

Now ‘‘ typhoon ’’ was with the ancients 
the evil principle, the arch-enemy. Long 
before this, Mr. Falb had expressed the 
hypothesis that the myths, legends and 
beliefs in a devil had originated from the 
whirlwind. In passing we will simply 
give the landmarks of the English devil 
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from the Greek diabolos through the 
Anglo-Saxon deofl, German feufel, cor- 
responding with the French aad/e, the 
Italian davolo, ete. 

If we investigate the word ‘ whirl- 
wind’’ in some of the most distant 
idioms of mankind, we find that hy- 
pothesis verified with marvelous accuracy. 
But Dr. Falb received the most glorious 
confirmation of the correctness of his 
supposition when he learned that in the 
Quichua language as well as in the 
ancient Aymara the ‘devil’’ is called 
supata—a word surprisingly akin to the 
Arabic supaz, signifying ‘* whirlwind.” 

In a similar chain of reasoning it is 
interesting to note that in Geelic the 
words for ‘‘whirlwind’”’ are faftu, sattu, 
which lead us back to ¢ewfel and devil, 
and to sa¢, the Egyptian equivalent to 
typhoon. 

To make out of the word swfaz the 
word /aftw or devil the following con- 
ditions must be fulfilled. 

First, the vowels must be neglected. 
Now this is a thing of general occurrence 
in the Semitic languages, in which the 
vowels have originally no representative 
signs in writing, as we find in modern 
Arabic and ‘Turk the forms Mahmoud, 
Mahomed, Mohamed, Mehemet, etc., all 
changes on the same consonantal stem 
Mhmd. Secondly, the consonant s must 
change into ¢, g into f This takes 
place in all languages from the one to 
another, and even with different provin- 
cial dialects of the same original lan- 
guage, according to Grimm’s law of 
precession of sounds (aspirate—media— 
tenuis). As instances we mention the 
English water, which is in the High 
German wasser; the Greek g/ot/a (tongue) 
which we find as often as g/ossa. 

Thirdly, there is an z which had to be 
assimilated into a 7; a process which is 
very common especially with the Italians, 
which call the French place and Spanish 
plasa: piazza; the Latin planta: pianta, 
etc. Something similar we find even in 
the Chinese. If we go back a step or 
two and recollect the Greek word dazmon 
(the root of the English ‘‘demon,’’) 
Latin daemon and try to derive it from 
Taifon (typhoon,) we haye simply to re- 
solve the equation of the syllables fon- 
mon. Here now we have to deal with a 
marvelous confirmation of this equation, 
if we reach backward and pull down our 


Jun-cun lord. Then we obtain similarly 
lord-man-mon, so that datmon means the 
‘“great lord,’’ as well as sazfon. We men- 
tion this, because it is again an instance 
to show how the language key was fash- 
ioned. ‘To derive the syllables mum and 
Jun, 10 obedience to physiological sound- 
/aws from a common root, we must re- 
duce them to our familiar Aymara stem 
huan. ‘Through apheresis of the slight 
aspiration # we obtain wan, of which 
we easily get—with the very usual con- 
founding of w with v—van, and out of 
this with intensifying of the aspirate v 
the explosive word / (fan: German, 
Jecher, verb fachen.) Under the influ- 
ence of the wv consonant the vowel re- 
ceives a different colorit, and we have 
the Fehnwind. If in the pronunciation 
of van the sibilant is suppressed, we ob- 
tain zwan, which, in its turn, shifts easily 
into man, and this into muzzz. 

Wan, however, passes with a stronger 
pressure of the lips and an exertion of 
the palate into cam, and this into pan. 
Thus originated the Greek deity which 
finds indeed his symbol in the paz whis- 


tle, and thus allegorically represents 
breath, wind, and, finally, language 
tself. 


In such a manner originated the rule 
by which each and every sound can be 
traced back to its original form. Hence 
the deity which we see represented in 
the arch-monument of Tiahuanaco, is 
identical with the ‘‘ great Pan,’’ who 
represents at once the universe or the 
great revolution—~. ¢., rotation, circular 
course. 

Herewith is also explained that Awan 
signifies on the one hand whirlwind, on 
the other circulation, the return to the 
point of departure. We learn also, how 
the sun came to be named haan in the 
Gaelic, and oz in the ancient Egyptian. 
This concatenation of verbal evidence 
is confirmed by another Egyptian word 
for “sun,” 2. ¢., 7@ (the root of the THe- 
braized Pharaoh for the Phrah, ‘‘son of 
the sun.’?) This va is indeed the repre- 
sentative of all return, what we see evl- 
denced in the Latin prefix ve, (ve-volve, 
re-turn, re-spond, etc.) This primitive 
root ve has been the prolific origin of 
many significant words in the Indo-Ar- 
yan family of languages: the Latin rota 
and the German rad for ‘‘ wheel,’’ as the 
revolving thing; then again the German 
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rath (counsel), the revolution in the 
brain, corresponding to which we have 
the Anglo-Saxon verb raeden (to coun- 
sel); the noun raededs (riddle); Swed- 
ish radelse; German rethsel, reden; 
Latin radio for ‘‘ mode,’’ ‘‘fashion,’’ (as 
preserved in the modern English £end- 
red;) and the German eden for 
‘‘speak,’’ related to the English ‘‘to 
read.” 


Vv 
THE DELUGE. ° 


In our last article we have seen an in- 
stance of the mystic connection of lan- 
guage and thought, and the highly 
metaphorical processes of the shifting 
from concrete perceptions to abstract 
conceptions. By the affinity of the re- 
volving wheel with the revolving brain, 
rotary motion and thought production, 
we have learned how the science of lan- 
guage goes always parallel with mythol- 
ogy and natural phenomena. 

Mr. Falb is, to-day, perfectly able to 
furnish conclusive evidence that this phi- 
lological symbolism has played an im- 
portant part not only with the peoples 
of the old world—by the way this term 
is, according to Dr. Falb’s discoveries, 
erroneously applied to the Eastern Hem- 
isphere—but also here in America. Es- 
pecially in the drawings and engravings 
on the Peruvian drinking vessels, hvacos, 
this tendency comes to an undisguised 
expression. These vessels, which are 
quite identical with the so-called canopos 
of ancient Egypt, deserve the greatest 
attention. With the deciphering of the 
inscription of the domestic utensils of a 
primitive civilization Dr. Falb has been 
decidedly successful. The very circum- 
stance that all these vessels (cups, mugs, 
chalices, etc.) are provided with small 
whistles, brings the relation with lan- 
guage rather near, by bringing into con- 
nection the conceptions ‘‘drink’’ and 
blow,’ ‘‘ water’ and. “*wind.." Ap: 
plied to the world of physical reality, we 
would see these conceptions result in a 
‘‘sinking by a water-spout.’’? Remarka- 
ble is that on the gate monument of Tia- 
huanaco the deluge 1s brought into rela- 
tion with a geyser eruption, a feature 
which has nothing extraordinary in it- 


self, considering the eminently volcanic 
nature of the South American inland 
countries. 

In a former paragraph the word Zza- 
huanaco has been dissolved and enalyzed. 
But our marvelous deluge-monument 
bears also an intimate relation to the 
above described allegory. Out of that 
great event the whole mythological cult 
of mankind has evolved. 

We find it in two versions in the 
Chaldean history. The first is that given 
by the ancient historian Berosus, from 
the sacred books of Babylon, according 
to which Xisuthros(Khasisatra), the son 
of Obartes Elbaratuta, was instructed by 
Cronos to build a vessel to escape the 
universal destruction of mankind by a 
deluge. 

By the side of this version we have 
now the original Chaldeo-Babylonian 
edition which the celebrated English 
archeologist George Sinith was the first 
to decipher on the cuniform brick tab- 
lets exhumed at Nineveh and now in 
the British Museum. Here the narrative 
of the deluge appears as an episode in 
the eleventh ‘‘ tablet,’’ or eleventh chaunt 
of the great epic of the town of Uruk. 
The hero of this poem, a kind of Her- 
cules, Izdhubar or Ghirdhubar, being 
attacked by leprosy, goes, with a view to 
its cure, to consult the patriarch saved 
from the deluge, Khasisatra, in the dis- 
tant land to which the gods have trans- 
ported him, there to enjoy eternal 
felicity. He asks Khasisatra the secret 
of the events which led to his obtaining 
the privilege of immortality, and thus 
the patriarch is induced to relate the 
cataclysm, in terms corresponding to 
those of Genesis. 

India, also, affords an account of the 
deluge, and that in three different com- 
positions: in the religious work Cata- 
patha Brahmana, the great epic Mahab- 
harata, and the poem Bhagavata Purana. 

Among the Greeks we have the legend 
of the Thessalian Deukalion (son of 
Prometheus) and his wife Pyrrha who 
escaped iu a vessel the all-destroying in- 
undation which Horace calls ‘grave 
seculum Pyrrhe nova monstra questae” 
(in the 2d ode of his first book.) This 
neme of Deuwkalion betrays to Dr. Falb’s 
keen ear a family trace of the Mexican 
Teokali (the stone-mounted mounds); 
another similarity he finds between the 
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woman Pyrrha and Pyrhua, the authen- 
ticated title of the first Peruvian abor- 
iginal dynasty. In the antiphonic, 
or primitive language (the ‘parent 
speech’’) Tiahuanaco appeared as “‘ Tia- 
huan-nauh’’ (the ultimate an inversion 
of the penultimate). Now it is easy to 
identify awh with Noah and xavis 
(Latin), zaus (Greek) for ‘‘ship,’’ Swiss 
Nauen, German Wachen, Kahn, English 
(i. e. Indian-American) canoe, cuna 
(‘‘cradle”?) Kauna the Aymara for 
‘‘ege.’’ In all these words we see the 
traditional emblems and symbols of the 
deluge. 

We will quote the words of Dr. R. 
Falb to Mr. Paul Oeker in Cincinnati, 
the author of the excellent German 
essays in several New York papers, which 
form the substratum of these articles. of 
ours. 


‘¢Thus: we behold in the human lan- 
guage an open book in which we can 
read the history of the most remote 
ages, yea the very prehistory of an era 
hitherto called the prehistoric. We see 
our language surrounded with the radiant 
nimbus of intelligence and all the magic 
charms of harmony—uniting the beauti- 
ful with the true (warin German). But 
truth (wahrheit, verity) is of more value 
to us than the most seductive form. 
Wahrhett! and wahr (true) comes from 
the primordial root-word hwara which 
designates the past, what has been, the 
war (Engl. ‘‘ was,”’ imperf. of the verb 
‘‘to be.’’) But the word Awara also ex- 
presses ‘‘light.’’ And all these terms 
together form the idea of ¢ruth (wahr- 
heif): i. e, ‘‘light on the past.’’ And 
truth—the light which illuminates the 
past—is history.” 

The real key, however, to the signifi- 
cance of the remarkable monument, to 
the origin of mankind, to the genesis and 
development of language, is furnished by 
the above mentioned inscription under 
the allegory of the gate-arch, whose de- 
tailed explanation Dr. Falb has postponed 
for the leisure time of his return to Eu- 
rope. We are not to wonder that the 
human kind has taken the remembrance 
ot its common origin along with it to all 
the directions of the earth, whithersoever 
the various tribes and races have dis- 
persed, carefully storing up and preserv- 
ing all the words and symbols. Mr. Falb 
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will hereafter produce evidence that the 
remembrances of Tiahuanaco, even of the 
very sound of the word, have spread 
from Mexico over [ndia, Persia, and Eu- 
rope, in form apparently diverging, but 
essentially identical. And thus, finally, 
great national monuments of people, as 
the Parthenon of Athens, are nothing 
more than reminiscences of the common 
origin, reminiscences without clear con- 
sciousness, it is true, but with more or 
less tenacious preservation of the tradi- 
onal form, however indistinct and unin- 
telligible it may have become.” 

Grand importance, therefore, attaches 
to this temple-gate of Tiahuanaco, which 
had nearly found its Lord Elgin in Lord 
Cowley Stepney, M. P., with whom Dr. 
Falb met in La Paz, Bolivia, and who 
offered to have the ruins transported to 
England at his own expense—if Dr. 
Falb had succeeded to obtain the permis- 
sion of his Excellency the President of 
Bolivia. In a social hour the latter had 
granted his permission ; but afterward he 
unfortunately revoked it. 

Thus the valuable monument remains 
like the silent sphinxes of Thebes, soli- 
tary in the sand of Tiahuanaco, unpro- 
tected against the deleterious influences 
of the weather and exposed to the in- 
evitable danger that sooner or later the 
precious lines of the hieroglyphic in- 
scription will become illegible, or even 
disappear entirely. 


Wom bo Great MEN Marry?— 
Women of course. But they show the 
same diversity of taste that is seenin the 
lower ranks. And on the whole make 
worse mistakes. ‘They, however, gener- 
ally show the same sense in choosing 
wives that they show in managing other 
people’s affairs, whether be it good or 
bad. 

Peter the Great, of Russia, married a 
peasant girl. She made an excellent 
wife and a sagacious empress. Hum- 
boldt married a poor girl because he 
loved her. 

Shakspeare loved and wed a farmer’s 
daughter. 

Byron married Miss Milbank to get 
money to pay his debts. 

Robert Burns married a farm girl with 
whom he fell in love while they worked 
together in the plow-field. 
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OUR INDUSTRIES AND INDUSTRIAL MEN. 


People arriving in the Territory to- 
day, when we have so many of the nec- 
essaries and comforts of life—when we 
have our railroads, street cars, gas works, 
foundries, mills and manufactories—sel- 
dom stop to think of the early days of 
these settlements, when these things did 
not exist here, nor of the many trials 
and difficulties that the early settlers had 
to encounter in bringing about the pres- 
ent state of affairs——many of them 
without a practical knowledge of what 
they undertook to accomplish, without 
money or influence abroad that would 
secure them credit, without everything, 
in fact, except their indomitable will, 
perseverence, and faith. 


In connection with the lumber busi- 
ness, which forms so important a factor 
in the building of cities, are the fac- 
tories, containing a number of machines, 
called wood-working machinery, con- 
sisting of planing and grooving ma- 
chines, mortice and tenanting machines, 
moulding and shaping machines, circular, 
fret and band saws, and a number of 
other useful machines, nearly all of 
which were unknown to our grand- 
fathers, but without which the whole 
country could not have taken such giant 
strides the last half century. 

The first successful effort to introduce 
this class of manufacture in Utah, was 
by the firm of Latimer, Taylor & Co., 
consisting of four partners: Thomas 
Latimer, George H. Taylor, Charles 
Decker, and Zenas Evans. The first two 
were sash and door makers, the last two 
owned and ran a saw mill. It was in the 
winter of 1866-7, when the canyons 
were closed up, that the owners of the 
saw mill used to sit around the fire at 
Latimer & Taylor’s little shop (they— 
Latimer & Taylor—being agents to sell 
their lumber). There they would talk 


about machines and machinery, and ' 


study over an illustrated catalogue of 
the same, that had found its way out 
here, and wish that they could raise the 
money to purchase the necessary machin- 
ery to make a start in that business. 
They determined at length to make an 
effort to borrow five thousand dollars, 
each one pledging himself and all he was 


worth as security. It was also deter- 
mined that as Latimer and Taylor had 
the least of this world’s goods, they 
should do the borrowing, and the other 
two, being worth more, could give the 
security. 

If the national currency had been 
then what it is to-day, the borrowing 
might have been a very difficult task, 
but as greenbacks then were worth only 
fifty cents on the dollar, those who had 
money were not disposed to hoard it. In 
a very short time the five thousand dol- 
lars were raised. Mayor Smoot fur- 
nished three thousand at three per cent. 
per month, and the other two thousand 
was procured from various sources at five 
per cent. per month. 


When we consider the high prices of 
everything in consequence of the depre- 
ciation of currency, and the enormous 
rate of interest paid on the loan, we can 
form some idea of the task these men 
had undertaken. 

Orders were immediately sent through 
Fred. Perris for the necessary machinery, 
and in the fall of 1867 it was brought 
here by ox teams, the freight amounting 
to twenty cents per pound. A lot was 
rented opposite the southeast corner of 
the Eighth Ward Square. A lumber 
yard was started and a planing machine 
set up, but as yet they had no power to 
turn it. The first effort to run was made 
with a small two-horse power rig, which 
they hired for an experiment, to which 
they had attached eight mules, but after 
turning the contrivance upside down a 
few times, they came to the conclusion 
that they could never succeed in running 
a four-horse machine with a two-horse 
power. Learning that Mr. Henry Din- 
woodey was expecting a four-horse steam 
engine from the east, they negotiated for 
the same, and on its arrival, had their 
mill up, and the machinery all in place, 
so that when the engine arrived, it was 
but a few days before everything was in 
order, and they blew the first steam 
whistle that was ever heard in the city. 
Young people, who had never heard 
one, came from all parts of the city to 
witness the novelty. 


Now came the tug of war. Many pre- 
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dicted that it would be a failure, and the 
idea that Latimer and Taylor, who were 
to run it, would make a success of it, 
seemed preposterous, when it was known 
that Latimer was a potter by trade, and 
Taylor a calico engraver. Though 
neither of them had any experience with 
that class of machinery, they started out 
to succeed, and Mr. Latimer, being 
naturally a machinist, they soon over- 
come the obstacles that inexperience left 
in their.way, Fortunately for them it 
was a busy season, mechanics scarce, 
and they soon had all they could do at 
remunerative prices. By working early 
and late, and with the assistance of the 
lumber from the other partners, they, at 
the close of the first season, had paid off 
all their interest and settled the* most 
pressing part of their principal. 

Through the winter they made a stock 
of sash, doors, and flooring, from which 
during the next season they expected 
to realize enough to clear off their in- 
debtedness. 

But they were doomed to fresh trials. 
On the forenoon of the 23d of June, 
1868, their factory took fire, and though 


they were on the premises at the time, 


so strong was the wind and so combusti- 
ble the building and its contents, that 
within twelve minutes the whole concern 
was burned to the ground. Nothing was 
saved ; one of the proprietors went home 
without his coat and the other without 
his hat. They were without means, 
heavily in debt, and out of business. 
Taylor here relates an incident that 
he is always fond of telling: One old 
lady living in one of the outside wards, 
as soon as she heard of the fire, came 
down to his house (walking ten blocks) 
and told him not to be discouraged, as 
he had burned down in the right time of 
the moon. He says-he has often heard 
of the moon having an influence over 
planting, reaping, and various other 
events, but never thought it extended 
far enough to cover his case at that time. 
It being the most extensive fire that 
had occured here up to that time they 
had the sympathy of the community, 
which took practical shape through the 
efforts of Bishop Thomas Taylor, who 
collected from the business men of the 
place, both Mormon and Gentile, about 
one thousand dollars, in sums of about 
fifty dollars, which Latimer & Taylor 


would not take as a gift, but gave their 
joint notes to pay as soon as they were 
able, without interest, all of which they 
paid within two years, as far as they 
have any knowledge. They then bought 
the burnt and damaged machinery from 
their former partners for one thousand 
dollars, giving to each a note of five 
hundred dollars. Latimer set to work 
to repair the damaged machines, while 
Taylor worked to support the two fami- 
lies. After a whole season spent in 
repairs, they formed a new partnership 
in 1869 with W. H. Folsom and George 
Romney, starting a steam mill on Fol- 
som’s lot on South Temple Street. W. — 
H. Folsom was a leading architect, and 
Romney had been for years foreman at 
the Public Works. For several years 
previous to the partnership they, under 
the firm of Folsom & Romney, had been 
the leading contractors and builders in 
the city. The uniting of these four 
practical hard working men made a 
strong team and insured them success, 
otherwise the introduction of capital 
and lumber from the west about that 
time from the great Truckee companies 
would have been too much for the old 
company. 

After a successful business of five 
years, during which this company built 
a number of our principal stores and 
dwellings, Mr. Folsom sold out his in- 
terest to Mr. Francis Armstrong, and 
has since held the position of Church 
architect for the Manti Temple. The 
company then purchased the grounds 
where they now are, put up a large mill, 
and continued to run under the name of 
Latimer, Taylor & Co. until the death 
of the senior partner, Mr. Latimer, in 
October, 1881, when the remaining 
partners purchased the interest of their 
former partner and changed the firm to 
Taylor, Romney & Armstrong. 

It has always been the aim of the com- 
pany to sustain home industries, and for 
a long time after the introduction of 
foreign lumber, they were the only ones 
keeping a yard who dealt in the home 
made article, and to-day, in connection 
with their outside stock, they take the 
entire proceeds of three home saw mills, 
besides a large amount from several 
others, and also manufacture many 
things that they could import and make 
more profit on. Thus the little struggling 
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concern of sixteen years ago is to-day 
standing in the front rank in contract- 
ing, building and manufacturing. Their 
lumber contracts for the present year are 
about four million feet, and during the 
building season have had on their pay 
roll about sixty names, paying over one 
thousand dollars a week in wages. These 
hands, with their families, together with 
the men employed in the saw mill and 
their families, must aggregate about five 
hundred persons who draw their support 
from this firm. They have also built a 
number of houses on the instalment plan, 
taking legal interest on the outlay, for 
* people who would otherwise have been 
paying rent to-day. ‘The late 


THOMAS LATIMER 


was born at Burslam, Staffordshire, Eng- 
land in 1828. He served as a potter. 
When he was about twenty years of age 
he was baptized into the Mormon Church 
at about the same time that the ‘‘ Eardley 
Brothers’’ and ‘‘Croxall and Cartwright” 
came into the Church. They all worked 
at the same shop and the latter, as is well 
known, established the pottery industries 
of our Territory, while Latimer branched 
out into the lumber business with Mr. 
George H. Taylor. 

Latimer emigrated to St. Louis at 
about the year 1850, where he stayed for 
two years and then journeyed west with 
Mr. Eardley. They took their violins 
and tramped up to the outfitting point, 
treating the settlers on the way with 
music, and taking up collections, by 
which means they obtained their outfit 
to cross the plains to Utah. 

After his arrival in Salt Lake City in 
1852, Latimer engaged in ditching and 
adobie making for a season, after which 
he worked for Mr. Samuel Snyder selling 
lumber and making sash and doors, 
which business he had learned since his 
arrival in America. In that day me- 
chanics were scarce; and he, devoting 
himself exclusively to sash and door 
making, had all the work he could do 
the year round, people coming to him 
from all the neighboring settlements. 
Thus commenced this branch of business 
in our city as a specialty, the history of 
which is briefly sketched in the fore- 
going. 

Thomas Latimer died in the latter 
part of October, 1881, after two years 


of illness in consumption. He was a 
genial, sociable, honest man ; his part- 
ners would have trusted him with all they 
had, and by our citizens generally he 
was highly respected. 


GEORGE H. TAYLOR 


was born at Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
November 4th, 1829. He was appren- 
ticed to a calico engraver, and served 
five years. He sprang from old Ameri- 
can stock, of the strict Puritanic order, 
on his mother’s side, whose family names 
were Osborns and Baldwins, and from 
the Dutch on his father’s side. 

Mr. Taylor joined the Church before 
he was out of his time, in 1849. In 1856 
he m&rried, in the State of New York, 
Elmina Shepard. As this lady is to-day 
one of the principal representative women 
of our Territory we must presently 
leave the industrial thread and devote to 
her a brief sketch. 

Mr. Taylor and his wife came to this 
Territory in 1859, by ox team, landing 
without a dollar, on the 16th of Septem- 
ber. Three days after his arrival in Salt 
Lake City he went up to the saw mill in 
Big Cottonwood to work for Feramorz 
Little, as a tail sawyer. There he worked 
six weeks and got his winter’s provisions, 
when he went down to Sugar House 
Ward to spend the winter, during which 
season he hauled lumber for Little from 
the mill to the city. In the spring of 
1860 he moved into the city with his 
family, and sought employ on the Public 
Works. He went into the carpenter’s 
shop of which Mr. George Romney, one 
of his present partners, was the ‘‘ boss.”’ 
Here he worked six weeks, learning his 
new trade, at a wage of $1.50 per day, 
at the expiration of which time he found 
somebody to give him $2.00. 

When Mr. Taylor commenced to learn 
the carpentery business he was thirty- 
one years of age. He served his time 
with Mr. Charles King, the well known 
Salt Lake builder. During his engage- 
ment with King, covering a period of 
two years, Taylor had a hand in build- 
ing some of the first principal stores on 
Main Street, such as Walker Brothers’ old 
store, the Town Clock store, and others 
which at one time gave prominence to 
the merchants’ street. 


In those early days of struggle Mr. 
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Taylor devoted his ‘‘ overtime” at nights 
to the engraving business, to which he 
was apprenticed, engraving on maple 
wood for the stamping of embroidery. 
It was Taylor who started this class of 
work in our city, in which he was after- 
wards succeeded by Mr. Druce, who had 
his patterns. After he had left Mr. 
King he went into business for himself, 
continuing till 1867, when he joined 
partnership with Mr. Latimer, from which 
date the foregoing sketches his industrial 
career. 

But we must not overlook Mr. Taylor’s 
mission to England. He left Salt Lake 
City for that country in 1879 to preach 
the gospel. While there he held an im- 
portant position, being appointed presi- 
dent of the London Conference, a 
position which in early times ranked only 
next to that of the presidency of the 
British Mission. He remained in Eng- 
land about twenty months and returned 
to Salt Lake City in October, 1880. 

Closing, it may be said in brief that 
Mr. George H. Taylor is decidedly one 
of the representative business men of 
the Territory in the industrial line, and 
the extensive, prosperous business which 
has grown up under himself and part- 
ners, of which he is present manager, 
gives proof of considerable enterprise 
and capacity. 


In a country like Utah, where the 
true status of woman is so decidedly 
recognized, it is most proper that our 
Representative Women should be bio- 
graphically sketched, equally with our 
Representative Men. Moreover, as will 
be readily conceded, the sisters have 
done their full share in the settlement 
of this Territory, and in the formation 
and culture of its society, while their 
heroism, in bearing ‘‘the heat and bur- 
den of the day”’ side by side with their 
husbands, has no parallel in modern 


times. 


Elmina S. Taylor, President of the 
Young Ladies’ Association of Utah, was 
born in Otsego County, New York State, 
September 12th, 1830. She also, like 
her husband, came of old American 
stock. Her father, David S. Shepard, 
was a Massachusetts man; her mother, 
Rozella Bailey, was born in the State of 
New York. The parents were strict 


Methodists, the father being a class 
leader; and the daughter herself was a 
member of the Methodist church before 
she became a Latter-day Saint. In the 
year 1854, she went to a village on the 
banks of the Hudson, in Rocklana 
County, a few miles from New York, to 
teach school. There she first heard 
Mormonism; and after fighting it as 
long as she could, till conviction brought 
her to obedience of this gospel, she was 
baptized on the sth of July, 1856, by . 
Elder John Druce. In the same year 
she married Mr. Taylor, who had then 
been a member of the Church about 
seven years, and with him came to Utah 
in 1859. All her family, father, mother, 
one sister and her son followed her to 
this country; but her parents still re- 
mained Methodists. Her mother was 
one of the first victims of the smallpox 
in this city, 

Of Mrs. Taylor’s official capacity it 
may be observed that, when the Rehef 
Society of the Fourteenth Ward was or- 
ganized, she was chosen its secretary ; 
and when the societies were organized 
into Stakes she was chosen first counselor 
to President Mrs Horn; and in June, 
1880, she was appointed President of 
the Young Ladies’ Associations through- 
out the Territory. Mrs. Taylor is decid- 
cidedly a business woman and eminently 
representative of the ‘‘Women of Mor- 
mondom.”’ 
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BY JOHN: LYON. 


Having received a letter from Mr. 
Jinks the editor, to visit our subscribers, 
in Galloway, Kirkenbright and Dumfries 
Shires, I forthwith took passage in a bark 
bound for Stranraer. The day was 
warm and sultry, and the clouds lay 
motionless, reflecting their shadows on 
the lower deep as we passed the Comeries, 
the Isle of Arran, Ailsa and Loch Ryan. 

The vessel arrived late in the night 
and I got domiciled along with a crowd 
of the passengers ina tavern. Having 
overslept my time for the morning cab, 
I started for Mochrum on foot, some 
ten or twelve miles west of Luce bay, 
where I expected to get a lift on the 
Carlisle Mail Coach to Annum. On I 
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traveled however, for eight long hours; 
two small inns by the roadside and a 
herd’s house here and there among the 
hills, were ali that indicated anything 
like human existence on this weary route, 
save a drove of cattle browsing in the 
distant hollows. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon 
I observed a road leading off to the 
right around a small hill, where I 
perceived several persons wending their 
. way to parts beyond the summit. I in- 
stinctively followed them. In the course 
of an hour I arrived at the top of the 
hill, and there, to my astonishment, 
burst upon my view the distant bay of 
Luce, where the dark waters lay as still 
as a sleeping child, and far beyond it 
the Irish sea, bearing on its troubled 
bosom the floating commerce of a world’s 
traffic. 

Below me, embosomed among the 
hills, stretched away towards the shore 
a coppice of woodland, and in the midst 
of this picturesque scenery rose a con- 
siderable village. As I neared the scat- 
tering houses I heard the sound of music, 
the confused hum of human voices, 
which contrasted strongly with the mo 
noty of the country I had left but an 
hour before, composed of heath, heather 
and hills; all which appeared the more 
romantic, contrasted with the tall firs, 
elms and orchards of this paradise in the 
heart of a desert. 

The spire of an old church peered 
above the trees in mockery of their age 
and stature, pointing, as it were to 
heaven, lest the inhabitants should for- 
get, in this elysium of earthly grandeur, 
that there was another happier paradise 
above. 

Beyond the village a small distance 
stood a beautiful mansion, surrounded 
with high walls, large gateways, porter- 
lodges and avenues leading up to it. 
Along the highway marched a large 
procession of peasantry, bearing flags, 
banners and other insignia of rejoicing, 
inspirited by a full brass band playing 
delightful martial music. The elasticity 
of natural vigor suddenly inspired me 
with new life, and in a little time my 
worn out body was seated in the trav- 
elers’ room of the Red Lion inn, with a 
mug of ale before me, talking as famil- 
larly with the landlord as if I had been 
his boon companion for twenty years. 


In a few sentences I soon learned the 
nature and cause of the rejoicing, fes- 
tivity, and bustle of the day. 

‘“‘There will be,’’ said my host of the 
Rampant, ‘‘horse-racing, foot, sack, and 
barrow races, and any other amusements 
we can get up, with plenty of whiskey 
for nothing, and prizes for the winners, 
all at the expense of my young lord of 
the manor, who has come down from 
London to take possession of his de- 
ceased father’s estates. All the farmers, 
plowmen, and laborers, with their wives 
and children, for five miles around the 
country are invited to eat, drink and be 
merry, and all at his expense.” 

‘«My house,’’ said he, emphatically, 
is open at his expense, and I hope the 
people will do him the honor of empty- 
ing my barrels; and you,’”’ clapping me 
on the shoulder, ‘‘ may remain here for a 
month and it will cost you nothing, only 
write everything that will prove to the 
world that we respect Lord Henry Ed- 
ward Buntling as one of the best land- 
holders and gentlemen in the southwest 
of Scotland.”’ 

‘“Has he done much good for the 
people?”’ I inquired. 

“¢Good,’’ said he, looking rather seri- 
ous and making a long pause, ‘‘ well, as 
for the term goodness, (shrugging up his 
shoulders and giving me a strange, know- 
ing kind of wink), if korse-racing, 
drunkenness, and debauchery were the 
rudiments of goodness and learning, as 
I said before, he is one of the best.’’ 

At this point of the conversation he 
took a deep draught of the whiskey and 
filled the tumbler. ‘‘There,’’ continued 
he, ‘“‘drink towards our young lord’s 
prosperity and future happiness, and that 
he may be as generous as his father was.’ 

The little room where we were seated 
soon became crowded, and desultory 
parish gossip left me unnoticed for a 
considerable time. The procession had 
perambulated the streets and _ lanes 
of the place, and had now arranged 
their respective parties before the inn, 
where a stage and booth were erected for 
the young lord and his attendants, and 
the other dignitaries of the borough, of 
whom I was informed there were the 
minister, sessions clerk, parochial school- 
master, ruling elders, sexton, and beadle 
of the parish. 

A little time elapsed before his lord- 
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ship and retinue arrived, forming a long 
cavalcade of country gentlemen, who 
were soon seated on the hustings erected 
for their accommodation. The noise of 
the peasantry was beyond all description 
in vociferous expressions of vulgar con- 
gratulations, aroused within by the strong 
stimulant of which they had partaken 
during the day. My lord, the observed 
of all observers, expressed his ‘‘un- 
feigned thanks for the honor conferred 
upon him by such an intelligent commu- 
nity, [Huzza! huzza! three times three, 
huzza!] and that, as his deceased fathers 
had done before him—retained their far- 
mers and laborers—he hoped to continue 
them, as his father had done before 
him.”’ ‘ 

This was the climax of his speech. 
The hustings were nearly thrown down 
by the fond, boisterous enthusiasm of his 
adherents. The parish minister followed 
next, in the solemnity of his office, as 
spiritual guardian of this drunken crowd, 
and after a few preliminaries respecting 
the generosity, philanthropy and good- 
ness of his deceased patron, eulogized 
his successor as a virtuous, intelligent 
young man, possessed of all his father’s 
good qualities and learning, and that 
they doubtless would be no less prosper- 
ous and happy under the direction of his 
lordship than they had been with his 
father. 

Others of the nobility followed in ro- 
tation, all of which savored so strongly 
of the slaver of flattery and sycophancy, 
interrupted, as the speech-makers were, 
with the incessant cheering aud confusion 
of the crowd, that his lordship shortly 
wound up the affair by reminding them 
of his hospitality on the occasion, and 
inviting them not to be sparing of the 
expense, as he had left Mr. Higglebot- 
tom his steward, and Mr. Braintree of 
the Red Lion, with full instructions as 
to the matter of his inauguration. ‘The 
crowd at once began to vacate the hust- 
ings, during which the band played 
“‘Auld Lang Syne,” ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Fiome, “God Saye the King,’” étc. 

His lordship and retinue rode off to 

‘his mansion; the parish priest, clerk, 
and the more wealthy farmers to the 
Manse, antl the omni-gathering filled the 
tents and inn; I followed mine host to 
his little room near the bar. 

I learned from the programme of the 


amusements, that the racing would cons- 
mence at four o’clock. I was nota littie 
surprised as well as amused to meet the 
sun of our establishment, Mr. Bellows. 
who had just arrived from Glasgow te 
take notes of his lordship’s installation 
and reception. 

‘How the Devil are you here, Mr. 
King? you were sent to Gallowayshire, 
and I jump on you in Kirkenborough.” 

‘«Well, sir,’’ said I, ‘‘to tell you the 
truth I did not know where I was, having 
wandered over these hills and valleys for 
eight hours, I landed in this place.”’ 

‘*Very fine and pleasurable,” he re- 
torted, ‘‘but I am here, and if you join’ 
with me we will make this affair pay 
well. This is glorious, benificent, praise- 
worthy, honorable,’’ and on he went 
with a long string of commonplace epi- 
thets denoting an adjective of some 
quality coined in his own brain, to ex- 
press what he saw around him. His 
pockets were amply stuffed with copy, 
and in his ear stuck a.long pencil. 

Abruptly holding me by both hands, 
and ejaculating, ‘‘ How glad to meet you 
here, Mr. King, d d glad.” 

I saw that he had partaken of Mr. 
Braintree’s free board, his pocket com- 
panion not being required here. 

‘How pleased,” hevcontinned, “<1 
would have been to have your old friend 
Tim Snizzle here—poor starved soul—— 
clever fellow however, unfortunate keep- 
ing school I have heard, and that one 
slabsided typo, Bumble, ha, ha! odd 
name isn’t 1t?’’ giving me a poke in the 
ribs, ‘‘ queer lot, all of the establishment, 
d d smart though, eh!” 

To get rid of this monstrosity of inter- 
rogatories I slipped out of the room, 
while Mr. Braintree helped him to a 
tumbler of brandy. From the noise and 
running of the people outside, I learned 
that the sports had commenced, and the 
elite passed me as I stepped from the inn 
door, to greet Mr. Macdermott, of the 
Dumfries Courter, and Captain Burns, 
(son of the world-renowned poet) who 
had come to spend a few days with his 
lordship. Spending an hour or two 
among the crowd of spectators, and 
drawing a faithful account of their pro- 
ceedings, I returned to regale myself with 
the landlord, who had kindly invited me 
to dinner, 

By this time, Mr. Bellows was gone, 
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and I had the pleasure of conversing 
freely with Mr. Braintree, who had be- 
come exceedingly communicative, hav- 
ing emptied his glass several times. The 
present festivity was the all-engrossing 
topic of conversation, and on this sub- 
ject, I found, by the nods and winks 
which the landlord gave me, that I had 
great cause to suspect that some hidden 
mystery remained to be resolved in the 
ambiguous expressions thrown out re- 
specting his lordship. 

The evening and night passed away, 
leaving the most of the people sunk in 
the Lethe of forgetfulness and dissipa- 
tion, and the morning ushered in, but to 
give spirit to a revewal of the former 
day’s debauchery and sports. The inn 
was one continuous roar all the time, and 
I found that my intimacy but increased 
the confidence reposed in me. On the 
third day from my arrival, I had so far 
ingratiated myself into the esteem of 
mine host, that he revealed to me the 
following strange relation, upon promise 
that I should keep it a secret until the 
parties concerned should be out of 
danger. To this I conceded, and the 
landlord, in low whispers, told the fol- 
lowing strange, though not unlikely 
story: 

“‘In the year 1772 my father resided 
in Newton, Wigtonshire. He had been 
married some seven or eight years prior 
to this date, and had three children born 
to him. He was what was termed a day 
laborer, and consequently poor, but 
honest and industrious. My mother, if 
not blessed with ample means to live, 
had nevertheless a frugal sustenance, and 
contrived to keep her family respectable. 
About this time she brought home to my 
father another addition to his family, of 
twins, and I was one of them. 

‘*On the second evening after her 
accouchment a coach drove up to our 
door, and two very grand ladies entered 
my mother’s dwelling. They carried a 
basket with them from which they took 


some clothing as a present for the babies, ° 


and after remaining some little time, and 
having the babies in their arms caressing 
them affectionately, they placed them in 
the bed beside their mother, to whom 
they gave two gold sovereigns, and left. 

‘They were but a short time gone 
when one of the babies began to cry, the 
sound seemed strange to my mother, and 


she, doubting something was wrong, had 
a light brought to her bed, when, to her 
amazement, one of them was a mulatto. 

‘‘Instantly the search and inquiry 
commenced. Some persons had seen the 
coach drive rapidly away, but where it 
went to, no one could tell. The news 
of the exchange spread far and wide, 
and the newspapers were not silent on 
the subject of this strange abduction, 
giving in detail every circumstance con- 
nected with the dress of the ladies, the 
appearance of the driver, and the de- 
scription of the coach, which had been 
taken notice of by a townsman_ passing 
in the evening. Only one toll-gate 
keeper could recollect anything of the 
kind having driven past his gate ata late 
hour... A strict search and inquiry was 
up for months, and ultimately the event 
died out, leaving my mother with a 
heart all but broken, and in the posses- 
sion of her replaced baby. 

‘*Time rolled on and my father in a 
few years died of decline, which was 
brought upon his body by hard labor, 
and the cares of a large family to pro- 
vide for. My mother had no other re- 
source for her children than to hire them 
out among the farmers. L had been in 
the habit of watching for the arrival of 
the mail at the Crown inn, and in this 
way I procured a few pence in packing 
boxes, and carpet bags to the passengers. 
After spending years in this precarious 
employment, I was hired as a stable boy, 
and ultimately became the hind hostler, 
in the same inn. About this time my 
mother died. My should-have-been twin 
brother, was errand boy and made gen- 
erally useful for a gentleman, who had 
retired from mercantile business. In 
this place he learned to serve the table, 
when the family had company and to 
drive out as coachman. He held this 
place for some years, and after his 
mother’s decease, brought the recommen- 
dation of his master’s son, and obtained 
a place as butler to a landed gentleman 
in Westmoreland on the borders of Eng- 
land, where he died of apoplexy, some 
twelve years ago. No clue could ever 
be obtained of his unnatural parents, 
up to about six years back. At that 
time I was still in my old place, when 
providence brought about a complete 
discovery of the whole affair. One day, 
in the midst of my business, I was called 
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upon to visit an old lady in the suburbs 
of D some ten miles from Newton. 


“As soon as I could get away I rode 
off to the place, and found by the direc- 
tion of the person requested my visit. 
She was an old lady, seemingly in a 
dying state. I felt from the first moment 
I received her note that this was con- 
cerning my dead brother, She hesitated 
to speak, yet after a little she again at- 
tempted, and in broken sentences said 
that what she had to communicate would 
be of little service to me, as my com- 
panion was dead. ‘Indeed,’ she con- 
tinned, ‘if he had been living, I must 
have left this world and taken the secret 
with me; but now I am certain that 
death will be on me shortly, and as my 
revelation can do you no earthly benefit 
I desire that you solemnly promise to 
keep my secret untill after the death of 
Lord Buntling. Then it will be of no 
use to reveal it publicly, as you will not 
be believed, even though you should; 
but for my own peace and your satisfac- 
tion, on your solemn promise [ will im- 
part it to you.’ , 


‘‘T assented to her requirements, ac- 
cording to the words of her obligation, 
when she told me in few words, uttered 
with much difficulty, that the present 
Lord Buntling was my own natural bro- 
ther. ‘The circumstance,’ she said, ‘of 
how he was taken away you know. Her 
ladyship, another person and myself 
planned the fraud upon your mother. 
Her ladyship had been childless for sev- 
eral years after her marriage, which was 
a source of great grief to my lord; how- 
ever, she became pregnant, and when 
the time was at hand for her confinement, 
she privately swore me on oath to keep 
secret what she felt must be revealed to 
some one, in order to carry out the fraud 
imposed upon her husband. She then 
told me that the fruit of her present mis- 
fortune was the product of her negro 
footman; and that she wished me, and 
the governess, who was in the secret, and 
bound under obligations like myself, to 
set about immediately and procure a 
white infant, at any expense, rather than 
be exposed. After a few consultations 
with the governess, we left ‘or Newton, 
privately, where, having learned of your 
mother’s accouchment, being on the day 
of our arrival—on the evening of the 


following day, we carried off your bro- 
ther. All of this you know. 

“<The fraud was never found out, 
and being a considerable distance from 
Newton, the circumstances of your fam- 
ily were never inquired after nor known, 
except by myself. Now I am about to 
leave this world, and as this matter lay 
heavy upon my mind, after your father’s 
death I thought I would reveal to you 
the whole transaction; and, as I have no 
relations, and being in possession of five 
hundred pounds sterling, I thought of 
making you myheir. I have no will nor 
deed, neither will I have any; but here,’ 
said she, ‘take my purse; it will in some 
measure recompense for the disquietude 
I have been instrumental in causing your 
family. Say nothing of the matter and 
all will be well. Your brother, the pres- 
ent word -B., 1s not expected to live. 
His son, your nephew, is now in London 
and will succeed his father.’ At the 
conclusion of this strange interview, I 
left the place and returned to the Crown 
Inn, full of thought, as to how I should 
act in reference to the rest of our family. 
Having maturely considered the matter, 
I concluded to leave Newton, and, hav- 
ing heard that this inn was to be put up 
at auction, I purchased the Red Lion. 
And here Iam uncle to my Lord Bunt- 
ling, the present heir,” 

‘What a rare fickle jade is fortune,”’ 
said I. ‘To think of your father, a day 
laborer, being the father of a lord, and 
you, by the some shift of fortune placed 
in affluent circumstances, and under the 
same auspices of—” 

«¢ Hold, there,’’ said mine host ; ‘‘were 
he not a lord, I would kick him for his 
nasty tricks. Had he been my supposed 
brother, the hostler, I would have been 
ashamed of him, and he would have been 
long since banished for his seduction; 
but, as it is, wealth and titles gild the 
covering of guilt, and he is ‘my lord.’”’ 

In the evening I supped with the fam- 
ily, where the conversation turned upon 
many of the incidents which had trans- 
pired during the three days’ rejoicing. I 
learned that Mr. Bellows had left the day 
before, but not until he crushed himself 
into the presence of my lord, and read 
for his approval a sketch of the festival, 
and also the appearance of his lordship 
and his attendants on the occasion, writ- 
ten in florid bombast and sycophantic 
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phraseology. I often heard of him dur- 
ing the festival, and of the crowds he 
gathered around him, but I kept out of 
his way. On the following morning I 
left this romantic district, on the Dum- 
fries coach, full of respect towards Mr. 
Braintree, and with a thousand promises 
that I would return again to the Red 
Lion on some future occasion, when time 
and circumstances would not sever the 
cord of reciprocal friendship. 

I saw him wave his handkerchief as I 
rounded the summit where the bay, and 
the sea, and the village first met my ad- 
miring gaze. I returned the compliment 
and was once more among the hills and 
heath, hale and hearty, noting the scen- 
ery, and preparing for another sheet in 
my book of observation. 


AURORA BOREALIS. 


A new explanation of tts phenomena. 


BY THOMAS JOB. 


The phenomenon known as Aurora 
Borealis, has been a theme of admiration 
in all ages of the world ; the strangeness 
of its appearance, and the magnificence 
of its splendor, surpassing all other ter- 
restrial phenomena, not only have ex- 
cited the wonder of the multitude, but 
aroused the most gigantic intellectual 
powers to the investigation of its cause. 
We meet with the names of Des Cartes, 
Halley, Humbolt, Dalton, Arago, Bra- 
vais, and M. Plant, among its ardent in- 
vestigators; but its precise cause, and 
the manner of its appearance are still 
mysteries to philosophers. 

Professor A. C. Young, of Dartmouth 
College, in his lecture on the sun, says, 
‘*It is true we know but little as to the 
manner in which the auroral beams are 
formed and made luminous, only that in 
their origin they are what we call mag- 
netic and electric to a great extent.” 

Professor Guillemin, the great French 
scientist, speaks of the aurora in a like 
doubtful manner, ‘‘A magnificent ex- 
periment of M. de la Rive, have placed 
beyond doubt the electrical or magnetic 
nature of the aurora.’’ 

Professor 8. P. Thomson of Glasgow, 
in his lecture—The Earth a Great Mag- 
net,—makes the following admission: 


‘“‘The phenomena of the aurora are 
among the mysteries of science, of which 
no explanation has yet been given.” 
From all these I must conclude, that the 
numerous theories imagined by philoso- 
phers about the aurora, may still be con- 
sidered as in the region of conjectures. 
My object in this article is, to remove 
this obscurity, and explain the phe- 
nomena of the aurora borealis on well 
known experimental bases. 


As to the history of the numerous 
theories published about the aurora, I 
shall here pass them by, only alluding to 
two or three upheld at the present time. 


Some philosophers make no distinction 
between electricity and magnetism in 
this regard, and think with Halley and 
Humbolt, that the auroras are but streams 
of magnetic effiuvia proceeding from the 
poles,—that magnetism as well as elec- 
tricity can rise, in rarified air, to the 
intensity and activity of luminous phe- 
nomenon. 


M. Plant believes that ‘‘ the imperfect 
vacuum of the upper regions of the air 
forms a vast conducting envelope, 
plays, in the case of the aurora, the part 
of a negative electrode, and that the 
light is caused by positive electricity 
flowing from the earth towards the plan- 
etary regions through the icy mist or 
clouds which float above the poles.’’ 


This idea conflicts with the notable 
experiment of Sir William Thomson on 
the distribution of electricity on the sur- 
face of the earth. 


A writer in the Sctentific American 
Supplement, October 30th, 1880, gives 
the view of most of the present philoso- 
phers ina clear manner. He attributes 
it ‘‘to electricity generated about the 
poles, being excited by the friction of 
the air against the surface of the earth, 
thus forming a current, and on accumu- 
lating, ascends to the rare atmosphere 
above, illuminating the gases as in the 
Geissler’s tube. 

Professor Thomson, alluded to above, 
comes out with a theory quite contrary 
to these. He the thinks that the elec- 
tricity which causes the aurora is gener- 
ated about the earth’s equator. His 
words are—‘‘ It is certain that the aurora 
is an electric discharge passing from the 
equatorial regions through the upper air, 
and descending at the poles where a con- 
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densation of vapor is continually taking 
place.’’ 

The auroral phenomena, I admit, is of 
electric origin; and are evolved by elec- 
tricity pervading the gases of the rare 
atmosphere above; but the redundant 
electricity occasioning the magnetic 
storms which excite the aurora, does not 
ascend from the surface of the earth, but 
descends from the outside, even from the 
sun. Electric storms in the sun are the 
original cause of storms in electric and 
magnetic powers of the earth. Con- 
nection between the aurora borealis and 
magnetic storms in the earth is fully 
established, and these again with storms 
in the sun is as positively confirmed. 

The memorable observation of Pro- 
fessor Carrington, the exact experiment 
of M. de la Rive, the powerful testimony 
of Balfour Stewart, with our own obser- 
vations, are sufficient on this point. 

The atmosphere, in the lower regions, 
is a great insulator of electricity; even 
the most powerful electric currents that 
exert their power to traverse it suffer 
enormous resistance to their passage ; the 
reports of thunder and the havoc of 
lightning are nothing but results of its 
stubborn insulation. 

The electric currents that overflow the 
sun, and seeking equilibrium in our con- 
ductive globe, find an effective barrier in 
these regions, so they crowd and accumu- 
late in the rarified regions above. But 
magnetic currents will sweep through the 
earth, for magnetism is not to be insu- 
lated, neither earth nor air can interrupt 
its passage. 

But the insulating power of the atmos- 
phere is much greater in some parts of 
the earth than others; these parts which 
are most exposed to the fervent rays of 
the sun, where evaporation is most abun- 
dant, and where aqueous vapors will 
ascend the highest, are less insulating 
than where the air is dense: these are 
the parts near the equator or farthest 
from the poles; these are the parts from 
where we hear of whirlwind-cyclones, tor- 
nadoes, and watetspouts to devastate on 
sea and land; where electric currents 
during a solar storm can find passage 
through the aqueous vapors to denser 
clouds, whence, by the paths of thun- 
der bolts they can reach the earth arous- 
ing these disturbances ; as Professors Tice 
and Balfour Stewart elaborately proved, 


In the polar regions, on the contrary, 
where the earth’s rotation is slow, the 
air still, cold and dense; and where the 
mist that arise from the grinding of ice- 
bergs can ascend but a short distance, 
we cannot suppose that electricity can 
either ascend or descend to any great 
distance. This, | presume, was the 
reasons that Professor Thomas and others 
made choice of the equatorial regions to 
generate their currents in preference to 
the polar. But these gentlemen do not 
tell why aurorus were not seen over the 
equator on this hypothesis, or what the 
necessity was for the current to run the 
rarified air up to the poles before it could 
make it luminous. 

We know that a magnetic pole will 
attract an electric current as to deviate 
it from its course, so the solar current 
will accumulate over the poles; they can- 
not rest quiet there, but keep pressing, 
buttering, and agitating the air, till de- 
composition is effected, a spark excited, 
then a glow flutters, and a discharge 
follows. Electricity can burn gases to 
luminosity. 

Explorers to the artic regions furnish 
us with an account of the formation of the 
aurora step by step. M. Lattin of the 
Bravais expedition describes it, as at 
first, ‘simple diffused light which grows 
into luminous sheets; then vast colums 
of light pass over the whole firmament, 
and spreading fan-like. Now, luminous 
arcs are spread towards the north, black 
segments seperate them from the hori- 
zon; then rays of light darting from the 
arches, divided, and extended, some- 
times changing into golden draperies 
which hung from the arches, and float 
over the heads of the spectators; they 
then rise towards the zenith, where the 
rays uniting, form a crown, which in its 
turn darts luminous jets in every direc- 
tion: then the sky appears a cupola of 
fire; biue, green, yellow, red, and white 
join in the palpitating streamers of the 
amrora.’’ 

Bravais, from observations made on a 
great number of arches, simultaneously 
taken at different stations, found thy can 
be considered as circular rings in perspec- 
tive, having their centres on the radius 
of the earth, directed to the magnetic 
pole, and their planes perpendicular to 
that radius. 

Dalton and others the 


found that 
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auroral beams dart perpendicularly from 
the arches, and consequently parallel to 
each other, as well as to the direction of 
the dipping needle at the place over 
which they stand. 

These elements being premised, the 
next thing is to account for these appear- 
ane esa. 

For this purpose I shall resort to the 
laboratory—to the well known experl- 
ment with a vacuum tube. This is a 
glass tube, covered at both ends with 
brass caps, to one of which is fixed a 
stop cock, which can be screwed to the 
plate of an air pump; then attaching to 
the brass caps the two terminals, or 
poles, of a powerful induction coil, such 
as that of the Ruhmkorff machine; be- 
tween these poles the discharge is to 
pass. (On letting on the current, no 
change is observed—the tube is dark as 
before. The tube is full of common air, 
which, as said before, is a powerful insu- 
lator to an electric current. Now let the 
pump be worked, and, as the air begins 
to be exhausted from the tube, we see a 
pale, tremulous light fluttering about the 
poles of the coil; when the tube is well 
emptied the light will expand and ex- 
tend gradually down through it. Here 
we see that air, when rarified, becomes a 
conductor of electricity, and the dis- 
charge can pass through it calmly and 
silently, and the light appears of a rosy, 
violet color. 

Now, this will compare well with the 
description before given of the origin of 
the aurora, and Professor Tyndall says of 
it, ‘‘This rosy light is of the same origin 
as the aurora borealis and is due to the 
nitrogen of the air.’’—‘‘Lecture on Light 
at the Royal Institute.’ He further 
says, ‘‘Under certain circumstances, the 
luminous discharge is composed of dis- 
tinct luminouss trata separated from each 
other by dark intervals transverse to the 
direction of the discharge.’’ Professor 
Tunzelmann adds, that with special ap- 
pliances these striz can be obtained with 
perfect distinctness and uniformity, look- 
ing as a row of discs placed at regular 
intervals, one in front of the other, and 
can be made to remain stationary, or 
move slowly or rapidly along the tube. 
These striz are exactly analagous to the 
arches in the aurora; the arches as they 
appear to us, are in reality, arches con- 
centric to the magnetic pole. It is inter- 


esting to notice that these phenomena 
are only exhibited at the positive pole of 
the battery, and nothing similar is seen 
at the negative electrode.” The scien- 
tists of our day are about equally divided 
as to the question, whether the northern 
magnetic pole of the earth is positive or 
negative. Professor Guillemin and oth- 
ers say it is positive. Professors Mayer 
and Jenkins say it is negative, which I find 
is true. But the question is of no im- 
portance here, as we must account for 
auroras in both the northern and south- 
ern hemispheres. Dr. Tyndall remarks 
in the same lecture, ‘“This luminous dis- 
charge is to all intents and purposes an 
electric current and is acted on by a mag- 
net like a wire carrying a current.”’ 

Professor Tyndall adds, ‘‘But the flex- 
ibility of the luminous current in rarified 
gases, enables the magnet to act upon it 
ina manner peculiarly interesting and in- 
structive.’’ He then refers to the well- 
known fact alluded to before, that a 
discharge of light will be deflected by a 
magnetic pole; in fact it can be made to 
revolve about the pole. 

Professor Crookes discovered that in a” 
vacuum tube, the direction of the rota- 
tion of an electric current about a mag- 
netic pole, does not depend on the 
direction in which the current moves, 
but on the pole of the magnet, whether 
positive or negative; so the current is 
governed by the pole. So also in the 
earth’s atmosphere, the currents in the 
southern hemisphere rotate in opposite 
direction to those in the northern, as in- 
dicated by the direction in which the 
cyclones and water-spouts rotate in that 
hemisphere. See Mr. Redfield’s mem- 
oirs regarding cyclones, tornadoes, etc. 

Why then is it said that those lumin- 
ous bands appear always about the posi- 
tive pole of the battery and never seen at 
the negative pole?" In the galvanic bat- 
tery, the current always flows from the 
positive pole to the negative through the 
wire. So in the induction coil, the pos- 
itive pole repels the positive current, and 
the negative attracts it; and, if we were 
to place the negative pole of a magnet in 
place of that of the coil, the result would 
be the same; the discharge at the positive 
pole would advance towards that pole and 
the discharging distance would augment 
as the exhaustion goes on. But the ex- 
pression above is only used relatively, for 
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_ Professor Guillemin plainly tells that, if 
the direction of the current is reversed, 

the luminous bands will be seen at the 
negative pole ; for, when the current is 
reversed, the result is the same as if the 
negative pole wére converted into a posi- 
tive ; thus auroras are simultaneously seen 
in the northern and southern hemispheres. 


Now, one peculiar condition is here 
apparent, that when the bands are formed 
in the tube, the direction of the current 
between the poles, will be along the axes 
of both poles continued. This is im- 
portant to notice; and it had been pre- 
viously observed. Professor Tyndall, in 
his lectures just alluded to, says, ‘‘ That 
in Ruhmkorff’s coil we obtain discharges 
in a single direction only, instead of dis- 
charges alternating in direction. Hence, 
in a vacuum tube, we have a positive ter- 
minal or pole, and a negative terminal 
or pole.” 

Now, before these striae can be formed 
in a tube, it is evident that the two poles 
of the coil must face each other, and 
their axes lie parallel, or in the same 
direction. Then the striae will be 
circles having their.centres on the axes, 
and their planes at right angles to them. 
On these conditions oz/y can we see lu- 
minous bands in the tube, and these were 
the very condition on which Bravais 
seen the auroral arches built in the skies, 
as remarked before. 

M.-Plant’s notable experiment showed 
this very plainly. He filled his tube 
partly with salt water, and plunged the 
negative pole of the coil deep in the 
liquid, holding the positive pole in the 
aqueous vapors above. On exhausting 
the tube toa certain extent, he had bright 
circles of colored lights about the axis, 
ana rays of light extending like barbs 
from about the circles; forming, on a 
small scale, complete auroral arches, 
with auroral beams, as Bravais observed. 
Though M. Plant made the aurora; yet, 
he never understood the secret; for to 
conceive of an aurora in the skies made 
on the same principle, he was entirely at 
a loss.., 

His theory, above given betrays him 
him on this point. The great difficulty 
was to find the two poles that were posi- 
tive and negative, and arranged face to 
face; having an atmospheric air between, 
gradually rarified, and the axes of the 


poles in one and the same plane, and in 
position that the discharge might flow in 
a single direction only. A condition, 
most likely, of which he never under- 
stood the need of. 


My conjecture is, as before given, that 
the electric currents that excite tne 
auroral display, proceed from the sur. 
Now, it is plain from the above prin- 
ciples, that before an auroral arc can be 
formed on this hypothesis, the magnetic 
axis of the earth must lie in the same 
direction with the axis of the sun ex- 
tended, and pass through the rarified air 
above ; no difference how far apart the 
poles, nor whether the negative pole be 
that of a magnet or of an electro- 
magnet, 

Now, if I can show that this is a fact, 
the difficulty vanishes, the auroral arc 
will be no longer a mystery, and it is the 
main foundation of all the auroral phe- 
nomena. 


Professor A. M. Mayer, in’ his admir- — 
able lecture, ‘‘The Earth is a Great 
Magnet,’’ shows that it has been found 
by laborious observation, that the mag- 
netic equator of the earth inclines to the 
terrestrial equator by an angle of about 
sixteen degrees. We further find in 
Herschell’s tables that the earth’s orbit 
inclines to the plane of the sun’s equa- 
tor by an angle of 7° 20’, and that the 
same orbit inclines to the earth’s equa- 
by the angle of 23° 26’. Now 23° 26’— 
7° 20'==16° 6’, so that the equator of the 
earth is at the same distance from the 
equator of the sun as it is from the mag- 
netic equator of the earth, hence, the 
magnetic axis of the earth is parallel 
with the axis of the sun extended. ‘The 
plane of the ecliptic, J am aware, is con- 
tinually shifting its place, but the incli- 
nation of these equators is constant, or 
will remain constant as long as the mag- 
netic powers of these bodies will remain 
the same. 

Now the currents from the sun falling 
on the polar regions of the earth, being 
there accumulated, and descending in 
the rarified air, where they can choose.a 
congenial sphere to play in, being now 
deflected by the magnetic pole of the 
earth, and endeavor to revolve about it 
in luminous bands, but being interrupted 
and broken up over the surface by the 
great insolation of the dense air in the 
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lower regions, so it thus exhibits the 
strange phenomena Bravais observed as 
alluded to before, ‘‘ generally a luminous 
arc spread towards the north, one black 
fegment seperates it from the horizon, 
and contrasts with its deep color with 
the arc of brilliant white or red which 
darts out its rays.” 

I am aware that rings can be made 
about a single point or pole in common 
atmosphere air, without an opposite pole 
in position, as Professor Lemstrong made 
on the hill Cratunture. (See Sczentijic 
American for March toth, 1883.) 

But these are haloes, not auroral 
arches. Another phenomenon that puz- 
zles observers in regard to the auroral 
arches, is the position of the different 
colored bands that compose it, for the 
colors in the arc are arranged in the op- 
posite order from that in which they are 
in the primary rainbow, the spectrum, 
and other optical experiments, where 


they arrange in the order of their re- 


frangibility. Sir William Snow Harris 
says of them, ‘‘the lower extremitics of 
which quiver with a fiery red color, and 
the upper with orange and violet,’’ and 
what appears most strange, it is the re- 
verse of the order the same colors chose 
to arrange themselves in the vacuum tube, 
by which they have been explained; for 
when a tube is filled with gasses which 
give different colors when burnt, and an 
electric current sent up the tube when 
rarified, each gass willshine with its own 
characteristic color, and the color will 
arrange in bands in the order of their 
refrangibilities as in the solar spectrum. 
But the auroral arcs are not the only phe- 
nomena in nature that exhibit this quaint 
appearance. Bravais, Brewster, and others 
observed, that the circular haloes which 
occasionally surround the san and moon, 
have their colors arranged in the same 
order. It can be shown, that the order 
in which the colors appear in these cir- 
cles depends on the way the observer 
stands in respect to them and the source 
of light. As in the case of what we call 
Newton’s rings; it we look at these rings 
from beneath the lenses, the colors of 
the bands will appear to us in the re- 
versed order to that in which they are 
seen when viewed from above. The 
same with these circles. if we were placed 
above them, the colors would appear to 
us in the opposite order. 


As to the region occupied by the au- 
rora, Bravais says that in the arctic re- 
gions, ‘‘the height of even the rings above 
the surface of the earth is comprised be- 
tween 60 and 120 miles, so these phen- - 
omena occur in the regions near the 
extreme limits of the atmosphere.’’ 
Professor Mayer says that the aurora of 
September 2, 1859, prevaded in North 
America, the entire interval between the 
elevation of 50 and 500 miles above the 
earth’s surface, that the luminous beams 
or columns were therefore, about 500 
miles in length, and their diameters va- 
ried from five to ten and twenty miles.”’ 


Another question is, How can the 
aurora be seen at a height so much 
greater than the atmosphere is calculated 
to reach? We are yet ignorant as to 
what condition these remote regions are 
in. We know there isa kind of an at- 
mosphere around the sun extending to a 
proportional distance, called corona; and 
that the brightest spectral line of it is in 
the same place as one of the lines in the 
spectrum of the auroral beams; it is the 
bright green line marked 1474, showing 
as if we had the same atmosphere in our 
rare regions as forms the most staple part 
of the sun’s corona. This green light 
can be also shown in a vacuum tube by 
sending through it an electric discharge. 
The experiment was made as far back as 
1785, by Mr. William Morgan.—(See 
Phil. Trans. for that year.) He took 
‘fa mercurial gauge 15 inches long, and 
carefully boiled it till every particle of 
air was expelled from the. inside, it was 
coated with tinfoil five inches down from 
the sealed end, and inverted into the 
mercury througha perforation in the brass 
cap which covered the mouth of the cis- 
tern ; the whole was then cemented to- 
gether and the air exhausted from the 
inside of the cistern through a valve in 
the brass cap, which produced a perfect 
vacuum in the gauge. The coated end 


_was applied to the conductor of an elec- 


trical machine, and, notwithstanding 
every effort, neither the smallest ray of 
light nor the slightest change could ever 
be procured in the exhausted gauge—a 
small particle of air having found its way 
into the tube ; and the electric light be- 
came visible and, as usual, of a bright 
green color. The color of the electric 
light, which in air, rarified by an ex- 
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hauster, is alway violet or purple, ap- 
pears in this case of a beautiful green.” 

Professor Crookes also produced a per- 
fect vacuum in a tube by the same pro- 
cess of continually heating and exhaust- 
ing, and he also found that on intro- 
ducing the least particle of gas, a bright 
green light appeared which he says is 
phosphorescent light. He also found 
that on introducing more gas, the purple 
and: violet came in their due order, and 
stratification then became apparent. This 
shows that we cannot see auroral arcs in 
the region of the green light. 

As to the objection urged by Mr. An- 
got in ‘Supplement Scient. Amer.’’ Feb. 
17, 1883, where he concluded that on 
account of the failure of Bravais to ob- 
serve in the aurora an apparent motion 
from east to west by the earth’s rotation, 
we are obliged to regard it a purely ter- 
restrial phenomenon. I will anwer that 
it is a fact that this objection is not well 
founded. I have myself observed an 
aurora moving so here from the Rocky 
Mountains. On the evening of May the 
15th, 1859, a magnificent display of au- 
rora broke out in the north, and in a W. 
N. W. direction appeared a large crown 
of light which sent out a long beam to- 
wards the south, it was nearly the shape 
of Halley’s comet. Such, I suppose, was 
the auroral crown observed by Mr. 
Charles Martin of the Bravais expedition, 
which he describes as seen towards the 
zenith darting out luminous jets in every 
direction. This phenomenon remained 
stationary for more than half an hour, 
and then gradually faded away. It did 
not seem to respect the magnetic pole at 
all, but evidently descending the western 
sky at the same rate as the stars, and the 
moon which was then close to the great 
beam. It was plain that this phenome- 
non was far beyond the earth’s rotating 
atmosphere. The arches and beams that 
Bravais observed in the arctic regions 
might not be as high as the beams and 
crowns seen in the far south. 

Similar phenomena were also seen in 
Paris, France, February 4th, 1872, only 
of far greater grandeur. The aurora 
stood near the zenith, and had nine long 
and large streams dispersed from the 
great fountain; the largest ones flowing 
towards the earth; they did not respect 
the dipping needle like the aural beams. 

Lastly. How to account for the 


auroral beams? For this object I shall 
again have recourse to experiment. Pro- 
fessor Tyndall says, in the same lecture: 
‘¢In a vacuum tube, when the light sur- 
rounding the negative terminal is sub- 
jected to a magnet, it ranges itself 
exactly along the lines of magnetic force, 
(the direction of the dipping needle) the 
light at the positive terminal shows no 
such action.’’ But, would again say,— 
“‘Unless the poles are changed or the 
current reverted.”’ 

The beams of the aurora are certainly 
guided by the earth’s magnetic poles. I 
have read to you the result of the French 
commission to Spitzbergen. How they 
saw clusters of rays start out from the 


arches, spreading fan-like, extended and 


divided as they ascended toward the 
zenith, as if their luminoisty were to 
cause them to seek equilibrium in the 
rarified spaces, and since the gases of the 
air are magnetic, as Faraday found 
them; the beams keep in the lines of 
magnetic force, having every particle of 
their light magnetized, ‘‘with their 
north poles downward in the direction 
of the dipping needle. The particles of 
light being attracted by the great mag- 
net as well as by one another form bands 
or beams, even as the filings of iron do 
in the experiment of magnetic cures, so 
generally known. 

The beams are also described, as, 
sometimes to be like golden draperies 
floating over the head of the spectators, 
folding over each other in a thousand 
ways, and undulating as if the wind agi- 
tated them. ‘The positions, forms, and 
colors of these appendages of the great 
arches, must depend on the condition 
the air is in at the time and place, and 
the changes constantly taking place in 
the density of the different luminous 
gases and vapors of their constitution, 
and the great confusion among their 
bands in arranging and rearranging in 
them according to the order of their re- 
frangibility. 

The auroral dome, when fully com- 
pleted, is the grandest spectacle among 
sublunar phenomena. The splendor of 
the rainbow; the refulgency of light- 
nings; the grandeur of the evening sky, 
grow dim in its presence. M. C. Martin, 
who had the honor of seeing it, says, 
‘in the north the phenomena is seen 
with such a brilliancy and magnificence 
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that nothing can be compared to It. 
Bright and varied like fireworks, glitter- 
ing with gold, rubies, and sapphires. The 
spectacle changes every instant. ite 
painter has no time to seize the forms 
and tints of these fugitive lights ; the 
poet must give up describing them.” 


DECORATION DAY, 1883. 


BY HANNAH T. KING. 


Columbia weeps, and bows her beauteous 
head, 

And drapes her flag in ’ pendages of woe; 

And sets apart this day to fondly show 

Her rich appreciation of her honor’d 

~ dead. 


Nobly they fell, her honor to sustain, 

Her Constitution, and her flag to save— 
Grand souls !—the noble and the brave— 
Our tears should fall to-day as holy rain. 


We love our country—but our sons we 
mourn, 

The voice of nature must to-day have 
scope, 


And to the widows we will tender hope, |} 


And to the orphans, we in love will turn. 


Let there be silence for a sacred space 
Such silence as we read in Holy Writ 
(The grand empyrium did in love edict, ) 
That we the scene of battle may retrace. 


The fearful struggle, and the clang of war, 
The fierce encounter man with man did 


wage,— 

Squadron met squadron with demoanic 
rage, 

And rampant Mars triumphant drove his 
car; 


Till blood, and carnage crimson’d all 
the plain, 

And heap on heap, the dying and the dead 

Promiscuous lay. Aye, many anoble head 

Was low in dust, never to rise again. 


The flowers !—Yes, ’tis Decoration Day, 

Bring forth the chaplets to adorn the 
dead ;— 

Alas, alas! they lie on death’s cold bed, 

And mute the tribute we now fondly pay. 


Methinks the cypress, and the funereal 
yew 

Would best express the feelings of the 
soul— 


Our tears spontaneous fall without con- 
trol, : 
As we, our mournful offerings renew. 


Oh, may the God of love and peace 
decree 

That war no more shall desecrate our land; 

That love fraternal shall propel each hand, 

And Faith, and Hope, and Peace our 
motto be. 


Columbia! 
ees 

May history’s muse memorialize thy fame, 

And form a halo ’round thy mystic name 

That shall to all the world that name 
declare. 


Land of promise, great and 


SUCH THINGS WERE. 


BY JAMES H. WALLIS. 


Time flies when it should linger most, 
The brightest joys are soonest past, 

And swiftly pass those hours away, 
When friends are near and hearts are gay; 
The fairest scenes that mirth can bring, 
Add a few feathers to its wing, 


-And when our path is marked with care, 


We say in sorrow, ‘‘Such things were! ”’ 


In happy hours we often say, 

‘“In scenes like this we must be gay,’’ 
But when we lose one valued friend, 

Our feelings change, our pleasures end ; 
We mourn the looks so truly dear, 

We miss the voice we loved to hear ; 
The scene is changed, and sadly there, 
We say in sorrow, ‘‘Such things were!” 


When at the festive board we meet, 

We miss a face we long to greet; 

In every walk some spot is seen, 

Where a loved friend has lately been ; 

In ev’ry song, in ev’ry dance, 

We miss a tone, a step, a glance; 

We think of joys we used to share, 

And say in sorrow, ‘Such things were!” 


When hearts are’sad, and friends are gone, 


‘The gloomy hours pass slowly on; 


But hearts will soon with rapture beat 

And severed friends again will meet? 

Yes, hand in hand with those we love, 

When God ordains again we’ll rove, 

And shaking off all future care, 

With smiles, we’ll say that ‘Such things 
were !”’ 

Salt Lake City, September 2rst, 1893, 
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PART TI. 


BLOGRAPHY— THE GREAT HORN SILVER 
MINE, 


Allen Green Campbell, to whom must 
be given a principal chapter in our Utah 
history, was born in Pulaski County 
‘Missouri, on the 16th day of October, 
1834. He has descended from Scotch 
and Irish parentage. His grandfather 
Campbell emigrated from Scotland to 
America, and settled in North Carolina. 
His father migrated to Missouri before 
it was a state, and the family were all 
born there. Mr. Campbell, in the early 
days, was quite an influential man, he 
having ‘been Sheriff of Pulaski County 
for two terms, and was possessed at one 
time of considerable means, which, how- 
ever, was squandered after his death. 

The subject of this sketch was only 
eighteen months old at his father’s 
death. He was the youngest of eight 
children, but only five were living at 
that time. After the death of her hus- 
band Mrs. Campbell was under the 
necessity of supporting herself and the 
younger members of her family by her 
needle, but when her son Allen was about 
eight years of age the lad courageously 
came to his mother’s help in his child- 
like way. He begged her to make him 
some gingerbread, and she complying, 
he sold it around the town, competing 
with the little negro boys who were in 
the same business, but as he got older, 
this competition growing distasteful, he 
sought more manly employ, and after 
considerable importuning of a man who 
owned a brickyard to take him into his 
employ he was engaged at five dollars 
per month, notwithstanding the master 
at the onset deemed the lad too young 
for such work, he being about 13 years 
of age. But the selling of his mother’s 
gingerbread had given ‘the family better 
financial returns than did the brickyard, 
and the lad now looked around to see 
how he could increase the weekly store 
by overtime work. Having invested five 
dollars for a couple of yearling steers, 
he and his brother set to work to break 
them in; he himself made a yoke for 

ve 


them, and with his primitive outfit for 
business he. commenced hauling water 
mornings and nights and sold’ it for ten 
cents a ‘barrel. Thus he continued for a 
year until the water busines grew beyond 
his over-time supplies, when he gave 
warning to leave the brickyard, but so 
useful had he become to his employer 
that he raised his wages to fifteen dollars 
per month to induce him to stop. The 
enterprising lad, however, continued in 
the water business and to meet the in- 
creased demand he hired boys to haul 
his water for the supply of his customers. 
As he grew older he worked around the 
country chopping wood, taking contracts 
for the clearing of lands, until he was 
twenty years of age, when he went to 
Kansas with his mother, where he went 
trading in cattie and made a farm which 
he still owns. 

Similar examples as that of Allen G. 
Campbell’s boyhood are in the record of 
the lives of nearly all the self-made men 
both of England and America; and 
there are no stories that can be told so 
profitable to the youth of our go-ahead 
times as the stories of the early struggles 
of Allen G. Campbell’s class. As boys 
they sell gingerbread or water as Camp- 
bell did, or sell newspapers and peddle 
tape as did the Walker Brothers, but as 
successful men we know their class every- 
where as the great merchants and manu- 
facturers of the country, presidents of 
banks and railroads, and owners of valu- 
able mines; few, however, of which in 
the world can be named with that of the 
Horn Silver Mine, which Allen G. 
Campbell has made famous in the min- 
ing history of America. 

After getting his mother comfortably 
settled in Kansas, Mr. Campbell migrated 
to Pike’s Peak in 1859, and was there- 
fore one of the founders of Colorado, 
which was at first called Jefferson Terri- 
tory, under the provisional government. 
He was one of the miners who marched 
through the Streets of Denver, in the 
winter of 1859, bearing between two 
poles a long board, on eiiels was in- 
scribed: ‘‘No TAXATION; NO PROVIs- 
IONAL GOVERNMENT.” 

In 1863 Mr. Campbell returned to 
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Kansas, but in 1864 he again came to the 
mountains, going to Montana, where he 
stayed for three or four years mining, 
when he returned to Kansas and followed 
the cattle: business and merchandising 
for four more years. ‘This brings us up 
to the date where his connection with 
Utah begins, but a previous circumstance 
has to be told which directly bears upon 
the purchase of the Horn Silver Mine. 


When he returned to Kansas from his 
sojourns in Colorado and Montana. it 
was as a successful miner. On his re- 
turn from Montana his capital amounted. 
to from $50,000 to $60,000. This 
money he deposited in Byram’s bank at 
Atchison, In 1870 the Utah mines 
attracted Campbell's attention, and his 
design becoming known to the banker, 
Byram, he desired to join him in his 
new mining enterprises, risking his 
money upon Mr. Campbell’s judgment 
and practical experience. Campbell 
came first to Utah and Byram soon fol- 
lowed him. They first tried their fortunes 
in Cottonwood, American Fork, and all 
round this part of the country that year, 
and in 1871 Mr. Campbell went to Bea- 
ver County and worked in the Star and 
Beaver districts. Thus in the purchase 
and working of mines Campbell and 
Byram lost about $30,000 each before 
their purchase of the great Horn Silver 
‘Mine. 

Meantime Mr. Byram had left the 
Utah mines in disgust over these mutual 
losses, resigning the further enterprise to 
Mr. Campbell, with the remark, that if 
his partner struck any first class mines 
he could if he pleased compensate their 
mutual losses ,by bringing him into the 
prospect. 


Accordingly, when a good mine in 
Pioche was offered to Mr. Campbell he 
wrote Mr. Byram, who, however, replied 
to the effect that he was indisposed to 
further invest in the mines, but several 
days later he again wrote to say he had 
reconsidered and would take his share in 
the mine; but meantime Mr, Campbell 
had applied to other parties and the 
purchase being thus complicated Mr. 
Campbell drew out of the affair and 
other parties purchased. This, indirectly, 
led to the purchase of the Horn Silver 
Mine. A few days after its discovery by 
Samuel Hawkes and James Ryan the 


mine was bonded by H. W. Donalson, 
who came to Mr. Campbell and wanted 
him to buy it. Mr. Campbell, however, . 
considering that on several occasions 
Donalson had got in his way, refused at 
first to to talk about the mine, where- 
upon Donalson borrowed money of 
Campbell to come to Salt Lake and sell 
it. Some of Campbell’s friends in this 
city were willing to buy it if he would 
report to them favorably of it; this Mr. 
Campbell refused to do, for having per-. 
sonally made himself acquainted with its 
prospective value he designed to pur- 
chase it himself. Returning, Donalson 
again offered the mine to Campbell for 
$15,000, reducing the price from $25,000 
for which the mine was bonded. ‘The 
offer being accepted Mr. Campbell went 
with Donalson to the discoverers, but 
for some reason Hawkes and Ryan had 
changed their minds and refused to sell 
for the $15,000. Mr. Campbell then 
asked Donalson if he had given the 
thing up, and being answered that he 
had, Mr. Campbell again went to Hawkes 
and Ryan and proposed to give them 
$25,coo on a ninety days bond, which 
they refused to accept unless he gave 
them $500 in advance, which he refused 
to do. Donalson, in view of a coal con- 
tract, from Campbell, unknown to the 
latter, went and offered his note for the 
$500, payable in three months. 


The bond was drawn up by Mr. Camp- 
bell himself and he was about to look 
out to raise the money, but having spent 
so much of Mr. Byram’s money he had 
not expected to apply to the banker, but 
about half an hour after signing the 
bond a letter came to him from Mr. By- 
ram, saying he had some money left. 
‘«'There is nothing here for me to do; 
quit work and go and buy a mine;’’ 
whereupon Mr. Campbell telegraphed 
and then wrote particulars of the bond- 


| ing of the Horn Silver Mne. Mr. Byram 


came out at once, but he thought they 
could buy it for less and returned with- 
out the purchase being made. When he 
got home, however, he reconsidered the 
matter and wrote Mr. Campbell, that if 
he could make a contract with Mr. 
Shumer, who was in the smelting busi- 
ness there, to sell him sufficient of the 
ore to get their money back he would 
join him in the purchase of the mine 
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for $25,000. Finally the purchase was 
made by Mr. Campbell, he letting in 
Byram and Cullen and Ryan as equal 
partners with himself. They worked the 
mine under the firm name of Campbell, 
Cullen & Co., until it became famous in 
the mining history of the country, when 
they organized the Horn Silver Mining 
Company, giving to J. Cooke an option 
on one half of the stock at the rate of 
five million dollars for the whole mine, 
divided into four hundred thousand 
shares at $12.50 ashare. J. Cooke sold 
to Francklyn and Brown.  Francklyn 
is an Englishman, and at the time of the 
purchase he was manager of the Cunard 
line of steamers; Mr. Brown is an Amer- 
ican ; the former is now the president of 
the Horn Silver Mining Company, the 
latter is vice-president, and the manage- 
ment is also in their hands. 

The public knows something of what 
this great mine has yielded. Last year 
it produced more lead and silver bullion 
than any otker mine in the country, and 
it is perhaps the greatest lead producing 
mine in the world. What it has done for 
Utah in its mining interests it would re- 
quire a volume to tell, yet may be compre- 
hended in a moment by those who have 
seen the wonderful changes wrought in 
our Territory within the last few years by 
the development of our mines. The Horn 
Silver Mine in Southern Utah, and the 
Ontario in Park City, have redeemed 
Utah from the disrepute which for a while 
rested over her mines and raised her to 
the reputation of being second to no 
country in the world in her mineral de- 
posits. The Horn Silver Mine was also 
the cause of the Utah Southern Exten- 
sion, 150 miles in length, which was 
built to this mine. Campbell, Cullen, 
Ryan and Byram built one quarter of 
the road and they were also its chief 
promoters. In short, the Horn Silver 
Mine has employed ‘‘ hundreds and hun- 
dreds”? of men, made the name of Frisco 
as famous as that of an old city, and 
gave assurance abroad that Utah has a 
decided destiny in the future history of 
America, apart from mere Mormondom 
or Gentiledom—this destiny growing 
out of the wonderful. resources of her 
mines. : 


PAR Pell: 


THE LIBERAL PARTY—THE GREAT UTAH 
CONTEST BETWEEN CAMPBELL AND 
CANNON. 


In our books of Utah history we have 
the two lines of record to bring down, 
each of which must be preserved in its 
integrity. In no other way can the true 
history of Utah be written. A former 
number of this MaGAzINE, accompanied 
by his portrait, contained the- speech of 
the Hon. George Q. Cannon, which was 
the best epitome of the Congressional 
history of Utah ever given as representa- 
tive of the Mormon side. In this num- 
ber we sketch the other half on the Gen- 
tile side, or, as politically defined, that 
of the Utah Liberal party. 

The party began its existence with the 
‘¢ Godbeite Movement,’’ and partly grew 
out of it. Previously to this there was no 
political party of opposition in Utah, 
but as soon as this ‘‘ New Move,’’ as our 
Mormon brethren contemptuously des- 
cribed it, exploded in our city like ‘‘a 
bombshell,’’ as the Deseret ews had 
it, the Gentiles saw the opportunity 
for the commencement of a political 
organization. Though W. S. Godbe, 
E. L, T. Harrison, and their gompeers de- 
signed nothing of a political schism, the 
circumstances of those times very natur- 
ally gave birth to a coalition party com- 
posed of the Godbeites and Gentiles. A 
meeting for a political organization was 
called in the Masonic Hall, the place, it 
is worthy of note, where the Godbeites 
held their evening meeting on the first 
Sunday of the annunciation of their 
movement. ‘This political meeting be- 
ing organized, with Eli B. Kelsey chair- 
man, a coalition of all classes of ‘‘ Lib- 
erals’’ was discussed and a contest at the 
approaching city election resolved upon. 
Without attempting here a chapter on 
those times it may be summarized that 
the Liberal party was brought forth; 
Henry W. Lawrence was chosen as the 
standard-bearer in the local contest and 
received a vote of nearly 400 for the 
Mayorship of Salt Lake City, But after 
repeated defeats in the contests for Dele- 
gates to Congress, with Maxwell contest- 
ant against Hooper, and Baskin against 
Cannon, the Utah Liberal party lan- 
guished to death, notwithstanding the 
great increase of our Gentile population. 
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Such was the condition of this party 
for several years, but in 1880, as the 
time drew nigh for the election of Dele- 
gate to Congress, the Liberals through- 
out the Territory were moved with a 
common desire to resuscitate their organ- 
ization and once more open the contest 
with the dominant party. A new 
standard bearer was needed to be chosen 
to rally the Liberal party for the irrepres- 
sible conflict. Even Mr. Baskin, the 
last contestant, felt thisneed, and though 
his personal record was acceptable to his 
party, he knew it was quite useless for 
him to again contest the seat with Can- 
non. There were other strong men of 
the bar, such as Judge McBride, quite 
capable of assuming a political leader- 
ship, but the common judgment of the 
time, among the leaders of the Liberal 
party, was that they needed for the revi- 
val of their cause a man of considerable 
strength of character who represented 
the mining interests, and who could, 
without a dissenting voice, unite the 
mining constituents throughout the Ter- 
ritory. In this view of the case Allen 
G. Campbell stood head and shoulders 
above all other men, and before they 
met in caucus for the nomination it was 
known among the leaders that the Camp- 
bells were coming. 

The night of the nomination came 
and the Liberal Institute was crowded 
with those in sympathy with the cause of 
the Liberal party. For years there had 
not been such an enthusiastic gathering 
of that party, and evidently the enthusi- 
asm was generated by the conviction that 
the fitting man was found to bear the 
standard of that cause, not only in the 
contest at home, but one who would 
fight it out in Washington to the last 
syllable of his term. In keeping with 
this feeling the brass band from Fort 
Douglas was there to give a martial swell 
to the occasion of the revival of the war 
between the two powers. The strongest 
men of the party were on the platform, 
and delivered stirring speeches, among 
whom were Judges McBride, Hagan, 
and the former contestant, Baskin; 
while from the body of the hall, upon 
loud calls, Governor Murray, in a short 
ringing speech, gave a bold declaration 
of war between ‘‘ the American Republic 
and the Mormon Polygamic Theocracv.” 
Such was the wording by all the speak- 


ers. None of them pretended that it 
was a mere political fight. Judge Hagan 
indeed, dwelt upon it as the ‘‘1rrepres- 
sible conflict,’? in the same sense as it 
was once understood as existing between 
the North and the South, and while 
affirming that it must be fought out to 
the bitter end, he admitted that the 
prospects then were that years might 
elapse ere the Liberal party would win 
the day. The name of Allen G. Camp- 
bell was announced amid acclamations 
as the man for the times, and on the rest 
for committee business Maxwell called 
tor the Fort Douglas band to play ‘‘The 
Campbells Are Coming,’’ and the band 
struck up the theme, accompanied with 
vociferous cheering by the audience. 
But notwithstanding all this enthusiasm, 
the Liberal party looked forward to the 
coming of the Campbell simply as a 
worthy leader of their forlorn hope, 
and did not expect to win such a signal 
victory through him as they afterwards 
acknowledged, when all America became 
interested in the conflict, and the Ed- 
munds bill passed, which, though it did 
not seat Allen G. Campbell, excluded the 
Hon. George Q. Cannon from his seat 
in Congress. 

Mr. Campbell was in New York when 
he received the nomination, and more- 
over, he had no previous intimation or 
thought of such an event. As he was 
returning to Utah he met Mr. Cullen at 
Chicago, who told him of the nomina- 
tion, but at first he treated it as a pleas- 
ant hoax of his partner in the mine, who 
assured him, however, that it was the 
simple fact—he was really nominated by 
the Liberal party as Delegate to Congress. 
Mr. Campbell replied, ‘‘ That is all there 
will be to it, then,’? but Mr. Cullen 
urged him so earnestly to accept the 
nomination that at length he consented, 
and communicated his acceptance to the 
Central Committee of the Utah Liberal 
party. But the nomination greatly em- 
barrassed Mr. Campbell previous to his 
decision, for he was on terms of most 
cordial business relations with Bishop 
John Sharp, and others of his class, and 
possessed the good will of the Mormon 
people in Beaver County, besides, he 
knew to accept would turn him aside for 
awhile from his mining business into a 
political contest, lose him many oppor- 
tunities of making money, and_ place 
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upon his shoulders the financial burden 
of that contest. ‘The conviction, how- 
ever, that the Liberal party really did 
need his services, coupled with the nom- 
ination, provoked both ‘his honor and 
his courage, otherwise against his natural 
inclination, to bear the standard of a 
party in the Utah contest. 

On his return home, and meeting the 
results of the election, Mr. Campbell at 
first declined to contest for the seat. He 
had only received 1,357 votes cast for 
him against Mr. Cannon’s 18,568, while 
on a former occasion 3,c00 had been 
given to Mr. Baskin, and as shown by 
the subsequent contest of 1882, the Lib- 
eral party, yearly re-enforced by the 
mining population, is now capable of 
giving a 5,000 vote to their candidate. 
If he stood the contest he was certain to 
be twitted with his 1,357 votes against 
Mr. Cannon’s 18,568, and he reasonably 
feit justified in at first refusing to contest 
the seat for a party that had given him 
less than a third of its own voting 
power. But the historical deduction of 
the case in the light of subsequent events 
stands now asa halo of glory around the 
service of Mr. Campbell. It was not so 
much the lukewarmness of the Liberal 
party, much less an intent to betray him, 
that had given him only 1,357 votes as 
the fact that before his contest in its be- 
half the party was nearly defunct—dead- 
beat, hopeless and aimless. The differ- 
ence between the 1,357 votes cast by the 
Liberal party in 1880 compared with the 
4,884 cast for Van Zile in 1882, can be 
pointed to as the result of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s service, emphasized by the vigorous 
campaign of 1882 upon the basework 
which Governor Murray and_ himself 
constructed. Had Mr. Campbell failed 
in stirring up the nation, and effecting 
some extraordinary legislation, it 1s 
probable that to-day the Liberal party 
would be in no better voting condition 
than it was in 1880. The great contest 
between Allen G. Campbell and George 
Q. Cannon forms one of the principal 
chapters of the political history of our 
Territory. In a former number of this 
MaGAZINE we gave the great speech of 
Delegate Cannon before the House on 
his retirement, which is a complete his- 
torical statement of the case on his side; 
in this we present the case of Mr, Camp- 
bell, condensed from the statements of 


Judge McBride and himself. The fol- 
lowing protest was the initial of the con- 
test after the election: 


‘*To His Excellency Ext H. Murray, 
Governor of the Territory of Utah: 


‘*The time will soon arrive for the 
final canvass, under your supervision, of 
the returns of votes given at the late 
election for Delegate to Congress from 
this Territory. 

“‘T am not ignorant of what the pub- 
lic generally know in respect to the 
voting at this election and its supposed 
result. On the surface the returns will 
not show, probably, that a majority of 
the votes actually cast were given for 
me. But if it be true, as I insist it is, 
that all the votes not polled in my favor 
are legally blank, then I owe it to those 
who placed me in nomination, and by a 
still greater obligation to the whole com- 
munity, in the interest of good govern- 
ment to protest, and I do protest, against 
the counting of any votes for George Q. 
Cannon. 

‘<The performance of this duty, how- 
ever, would be productive of no result 
except to mortify and disgust legal 
voters whose choice is nullified, unless 
there is a power conferred on you to so 
conduct this canvass that legal voters 
shall only be included. 

‘If it were a matter of indifference 
whether the names voted for as candi- 
dates represented actual persons or mere 
mythical characters, persons qualified or 
persons ineligible ; if it were immaterial 
to discriminate between votes given by 
those entitled to exercise the elective 
franchise and those given by persons 
whom the law excludes on the ground of 
sex, minority, or alienage from the privi- 
lege of voting, then a mere count of votes, 
and comparison of aggregates, would 
decide to whom your certificate of 
election should be given. It is not, 
however, consonant to tne American 
theory of popular elections to office to 
ignore such disqualifications, nor to con- 
fer such limited powers upon those 
charged with the duty to ascertain the 
result, that there can be no elimination 
of votes illegally received. 

‘Tt cannot be said that the laws have 
so imperfectly guarded the ballot-box 
and provided for pure and regular elec- 
tions that if illegal votes are once re- 
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ceived, by some error of judgment or 
failure of duty by officers registering 
voters or having the immediate control 
of elections, the wrong is forever incapa- 
ble of rectification. 

‘‘No remedy is adequate or effective 
in respect to offices for short terms which 
does not administer the corrective during 
the canvass, for before any other remedy 
can be sought and applied the motive to 
pursue it ceases by the expiration of the 
term; the wrong prospers and the 
authors are thereby encouraged to repeat 
it, and generally do. 

«¢ This subject has such local import- 
ance that I venture some suggestsons in 
support of your powers in the premises, 
at the risk of incurring your criticism 
for assuming to defend the executive 
jurisdiction. 

‘*Section 25 of the Utah Compiled 
Laws provides: ‘ That so soon as all the 
returns are received the secretary, in the 
presence of the governor, shall unseal 
and examine them, and furnish to each 
person having the highest number of 
votes for any Territorial office a certifi- 
cate of his election.’ The returns here 
spoken of are: A brief abstract of the 
offices and names voted for and the 
number of votes each person receives. 

‘« By sections 23 and 24 it will be ob- 
served that the duty imposed by section 
25 Is to give the certificate to the person 
having the highest number of votes, and 
that it is not required by the terms of 
that section that the highest number of 
votes shall be determined from the re- 
turns. The duty to examine the returns, 
and that to give a certificate, are succes- 
sive and distinct duties. The returns 
from certain counties, or the vote of 
certain precincts, may have to be re- 
jected, for causes apparent on the face of 
the returns, or other evidence may afford 
grounds for such rejection. 

‘©The direction to you and the secre- 
tary as final canvassers is to issue the cer- 
tificate to the person having the highest 
number of votes, not to him appearing 
by the returns to have the highest num- 
‘ber; therefore, since the mode of ascer- 
taining the important fact is not  pre- 
scribed, and since on general principles, 
when a general duty is required to be 
performed, there is conferred by neces- 
sary implication the incidental power to 
adopt any suitable means necessary to 


the doing of that duty, evidence. may be 
received in connection with the returns, 
to assist in coming to a correct conclu- 
sion, This construction of the statute 
harmonizes your functions in respect to 
this office with those of similar offices 
generally. 

‘‘In Cushing’s Law and Practice of 
Legislative Assemblies, page 52, the 
auther quotes from another : ‘There can 
be no doubt that in those branches 
wherein the law has marked out a defi- 
nite line it is ministerial; but as regards 
the two material branches of deciding 
upon the capacity or incapacity of can- 
didates, or upon the qualifications or 
disqualifications of electors, the subject 
requires some investigation; but if the 
returning officer (you are clearly one) be 
fully apprised of some notorious dis- 
qualification, whether of a candidate or of 
an elector, such as their being minors, 
or claiming in the right of property, 
which clearly does not entitle them to the 
privilege, he is so far a judicial officer as 
to prevent their voting or being re- 
turned,’ and the author adds: ‘in 
judicial decisions of this country, when 
the point is adverted to, it seems to be 
considered that the functions of return- 
ing officers are chiefly judicial in their 
character.’ 

‘‘Tf so, it follows, of course, in the 
absence of a legislative rule to the con- 
trary, that you are to act upon evidence, 
and on any evidence which applies to 
the subject and would be competent be- 
fore any other judicial tribunal having 
the same question to decide. 

‘*I shall, in accordance with these 
views, address this my protest to you as 
a quasi-judicial officer, protest against 
the issue of any certificate of election to 
George Q. Cannon, and I demand the 
issue “of one to myself, because he has 
not, and I have, the highest number of 
votes for the office of Delegate to Con- 
gress of the United States, on the follow- 
ing grounds: 

‘First. It will appear by the returns 
to the secretary that 1,357 votes were 
given for me for said office, and there is 
no evidence tending to gainsay my 
qualifications for the. office, or those of 
the electors voting for me. 

‘¢ Second. George Q. Cannon is an 
unnaturalized alien. Being such, he is not 
eligible to the office; all the votes given’ 
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for him are void. I quote from the 
author before referred to: ‘If an elec- 
tion is made of a person who is ineligi- 
ble, that is, incapable of being elected, 
the election of such person is absolutely 
void, even though he is voted for at the 
same time with others who are eligible, 
and who are accordingly elected, and this 
is equally true whether the disability is 
known to the elector or not; whether a 
majority of all the votes, or a plurality 
only, is necessary to the election, and 
whether the votes are given orally or by 
ballot. (id?) p2).665) @ According ° 16 
this author and the authorities which he 
cites, it is the law in this country, and 
also in England, that not only will the 
election of a disqualified person be held 
as void, but if such election takes place 
after notice of the disqualification is 
given to the electors, the candidate hav- 
ing the next highest number of votes 
will Derelected= aad.) p."66 67.) 

‘« Notice of Mr. Cannon’s disqualifica- 
tion has been very thoroughly published 
in this Territory before the election. 

** This legal objection of alienage de- 
rives great force from the political and 
moral aspect of his life and conduct. 
George Q. Cannon is a polygamist, hav- 
ing lived for many years and is still 
living with four women as wives, in 
violation of the law. He openly advo- 
cates polygamy in his public addresses in 
Utah, and thus incites others to break 
the law enacted by Congress on that 
subject in harmony with the moral senti- 
ment of the civilized world. 

‘*Not only is he not naturalized, but 
he is not qualified to be naturalized ; 
without thorough reconstruction he could 
not be proven to be a man of good 
moral character, nor could he, while in 
his present criminal contumacy, sin- 
serely make oath that he is ‘attached to 
the Constitution of the United States 
and well disposed to the good order and 
happiness of the same.’ 

-*Third. Under void legislation of 
this Territory, females have voted in 
large numbers; they are partisans of 
said Cannon, and it must be taken for 
granted that they voted for him at the 
last election. Calculating the present 
number of votes in this Territory by 
adding to the vote given six years ago 
(about 27,000) according to the ratio of 
popular increase from 1870 to 1880, as 


‘ 


shown by the census returns, there were 
at least 40,000 de facto voters in the 
Territory when the last election took 
place. The entire vote polled at this 
election, including the vote of females, 
was less than 20,000; therefore, at least 
20,000 voters stayed at home, and less 
than half the total vote was actually 
polled and returned. 

‘«The females in this Territory claim- 
ing the right to vote outnumber the 
males having that right; the poll lists 
show also that they outstrip the males in 
voting. Thus it will be seen that there 
are more females in this Territory 
claiming the right to vote than the 
whole number of votes polled at the 
late election. As these votes are illegal, 
how can you avoid the conclusion that 
they have vitiated the election by ren- 
dering it impossible to determine with- 
out proof that the pretended majority 
reported for Mr. Cannon does not con- 
sist of such votes. The fact that there 
was such an enormous illegal vote known 
as certain to be polled, will account for 
the absence of so many legal voters from 
the polls. 

««That the act of the Territorial Leg- 
islature, purporting to establish female 
suffrage, 1s void is now generally con- 
ceded. It is so because it attempts to 
cofer the privilege by a special act on 
different and easier terms of qualification 
than those required by existing general 
law applicable to the other sex, thus vio- 
lating the rule of uniformity. 

“‘Tn conclusion, be it understood that 
I protest against the issuance of any cer- 
tificate to George Q. Cannon as the sub- 
stantive:matter and purpose of this 
paper; and it seems clear beyond all 
controversy, that if he is not qualified 
to hold the office that no majority of 
legal votes can be said to have been 
given for him, and that it is within your 
power for these causes to withhold the 
certificate of election. 

‘*On reaching this conclusion as a 
secondary matter, I trust you will find it 
consistent with your views and in the line 
of your duty to hold that the votes 
given for me entitle me to the certifi- 
cate. 

‘¢With great respect, I have the honor 
to be, your obedient servant, 

ALLEN G. CAMPBELL, 

“ Brisco, December 12, 1850.” 
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A copy of this protest was sent to Mr. 


Cannon, who filed an answer to its alle-’ 


gations, and then controverted most of 
the facts stated (except the charge that 
he was a polygamist), and also contest- 
ing the positions of law assumed by Mr. 
Campbell. 

On the issues thus made before the 
Governor, the two contestants for the 
certificate of election appeared before 
that functionary on the 7th day of Jan- 
uary, 1881, and the questions involved 
were fully argued by the counsel for 
each. 

On the 8th of January, 1881, the 
Governor gave a decision in writing, 
which‘was filed in the Secretary’s office, 
and issued a certificate of election to 
Allen G. Campbell, as the Delegate 
elected to the House of Representatives 
for the Forty-seventh Congress, and it 
was delivered to Mr. Campbell. In Feb- 
ruary following this certificate was filed 
in the office of the clerk of the House 
of Representatives at Washington. 


About the same time Mr, Cannon 
brought an action in the United States 
District Court, Salt Lake County, Utah, 
praying for a writ of mandamus to com- 
pel the acting govornor to issue a certifi- 
cate of election to him as Delegate, 
basing his suit upon the position that in 
granting the certificate the governor was 
only performing a ministerial duty, and 
was not permitted to pass upon the re- 
turns of the election, or the eligibility 
of the candidates, or any questions of 
the kind. 

The case was elaborately argued on 
the return to the writ, and the Court 
dismissed the application, holding that 
the governor had a discretion in issuing 
the certificate and was not, in determin- 
ing the result, confined to the returns of 
the county officers. 

Next followed the governor’s justifica- 
tion and issuance of the certificate to 
Allen G. Campbell: 


‘‘ The record of the court is the only 
means of ascertaining its judgments and 
orders. The clerk’s certificate of the 
judgments and orders of a competent 
court, and not his individual statements 
without seal, is the only guide in all 
cases, and therefore must be in this case. 
The records of the court fail to make 
Mr. Cannon a citizen, and he, as If 


- 


must stand by the record. Mr. Cannon, 
under any other circumstances might, 
perhaps, acquire citizenship by the time 
his term of office commences, but it is 
charged in Mr. Campbell’s protest, and 
not denied in Mr. Cannon’s answer, that 
he is living in polygamy, a violation of 
the act of Congress of 1862, making it 
acrime. This being the case he is not 
‘well disposed towards the government 
of the United States.’ Therefore he 
cannct, in good faith, take the oath of 
naturalization, and the courts of this 
Territory uniformly enforce this rule. 
The House of Representatives, Congres- 
sional Record, of June 16th, 1864, page 
5046, affirmed the same principle in 
House bill 3679, providing that Dele- 
gates in Congress should be twenty-five 
years of age, seven years a citizen, and. 
an inhabitant of such Territory, ‘and no 
such person who is guilty of bigamy or 
polygamy shall be eligible to a seat as 
such Delegate.’ 


“‘Tt having been shown that Mr. Can- 
non is not a citizen, and that he is in- 
capable of becoming a citizen, I cannot, 
under the law, certify that he is ‘ duly 
elected,’ and Mr. Campbell having tre- 
ceived the greatest number of votes cast 
for any citizen was therefore duly elected, 
and must receive the certificate accord- 
ingly. 

‘¢T am aware that my action on this 
question is not final. The House is the 
judge of the qualifications and election 
of its members, but in the discharge of 
my sworn duty under the law to give the 
certificate to the person duly elected, I 
cannot do otherwise than give it to 
Allen G. Campbell. 

Ext H. Murray. 


Certificate of Election issued to Allen G. Campbell, 
Delegate to the Forty-seventh Congress. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Territory of Utah, Executive Office, ss: 


I, Eli H. Murray, governor of the Territory of 
Utah, do declare and certify that at a regular elec- 
tion for Delegate to the Forty-seventh Congress, 
held in said Territory on the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November, A. D, 1880, returns 
whereof were opened in my presence by the secre- 
tary of the Territory, Allen G, Campbell was the 
person being a citizen of the United States, having 
the greatest number of votes, and was therefore 
duly elected as Delegate from said Territory to said 
Congress, and I do give this certificate accordingly. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the great seal of the Territory to 
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be affixed. Done at Salt Lake this City this 8th 
day of January, A. D, 188r. 
[L. S.] ELI H. MURRAY, 
= Governor. 
By the governor: 
ARTHUR L. THOMAS, 
Secretary of Utah Territory. 


TERRITORY OF UTAH, 
Secretary's Office, ss: 

I, Arthur lL. Thomas, secretary of the Territory 
of Utah, do hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
full, true, and correct copy of the ‘‘ decision of the 
governor in the matter of issuing a certificate to the 
person duly elected Delegate to the Forty-seventh 
-Congress,’’ and of the “‘ certificate of election issued 
to Allen G, Campbell, Delegate to the Forty-seventh 
Congress,”’ as appears of record in my office. 

Attest my hand and the great seal of the Territory 
of Utah this roth day of February, A. D. 1881. 

ResSall ARTHUR L. THOMAS, 

Secretary of Utah Territory, 


CREDENTIALS OF HON. A. G. CAMPBELL. 


UNITED STATES OF ede.) 
Territory of Utah, Se 
Lxecutive Office, J 

**T, Eh H. Murray, governor of the 
Territory of Utah, do declare and cer- 
tify that at a regular election for Delegate 
to the Forty-seventh Congress, held in 
said Territory on the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November, A. D. 
1880, to-wit, the 2d day of November, 
1880, returns whereof were opened in 
my presence by the secretary of the Ter- 
ritory, Allen G. Campbell was the per- 
son, being a citizen of the United States, 
over the age of twenty-one years, having 
the greatest number of votes, and was, 
therefore, duly elected as Delegate from 
said Territory to said Congress, and I do 
giye this certificate accordingly. 

“In testimony whereof I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the great seal of 
the Territory to be affixed. 

‘‘Done at Salt Lake City this eighth 
day of January, A. D. 188. 

[SEAL. ] Eui H. Murray, 

Governor. 

By the governor: 

ARTHUR L. THomas, 
Secretary of Utah Territory.” 


NOTICE OF CONTEST. 


‘‘WasHINGTON, D. C., 
January 2oth, 1881. 


‘‘ArLEN G. GAMPBELL, Esq. : 


Sir: I have the honor to notify you 
that I shall contest your right to hold a 
seat in the House of Representatives of 

9 


the 47th Congress of the United States, 
as Delegate from the Territory of Utah, 
and also your right either to be sworn 
or enrolled, or to hold a certificate of 
election as such Delegate, on the follow- 
ing grounds: 

‘‘z. That the returns of the election 
of Delegate to the 47th Congress of the 
United States, held on the 2nd day of 
November, 1880, in the several counties 
of the Territory of Utah, which were 
prepared and forwarded to the secretary 
of the Territory, under sections (23) 
and (24) of the Compiled Laws of the 
Territory of Utah, copies of which re- 
turns marked respectively, A, B, C, D, 
&c., are hereto annexed, showed, as the 


_ fact was, that 18,568 votes were legally 


cast for me at said election, that only 
1,357 votes were cast for you, and that 
only 8 votes were cast for all other can- 
didates, and that I was therefore legally 
elected to said office of Delegate from 
the Territory of Utah in the 47th Con- 
gress, and was also entitled to receive 
the certificate of election, and to be 
enrolled and sworn as such Delegate. 
‘¢2, That said returns showed, as the 
fact was, that you received less than one- 
thirteenth of the votes legally cast at 
said election, and therefore were not 
entitled to hold the said office of Dele- 
gate from the Territory of Utah in the 


-47th Congress, or to be enrolled or 


sworn as such Delegate, or to receive the 
certificate of election to said office. 

‘¢3, That the action of the governor 
of the Territory of Utah in withholding 
the certificate of election from me, and 
giving it to you, was illegal and fraudu- 
lent. 

Very respectfully, 
Gro. Q. CANnNoN.”’ 


The continuation of the history of this 
famous suit is from Mr. Campbell’s 
claim submitted to the Forty-seventh 
Congress of the United States. Mr. 
Campbell filed his answer to Mr. Can- 
non’s contest. The answer was as fol- 
lows: 


Co SAM WAKE Gry, UTAH, 
February 26, 1861. 
“‘ George Q. Cannon, Esq.: 
‘¢Sirn—To your notice of January 2oth, 
1881, served on me on the 4th day of 
the present month, to the effect that you 
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will contest my right to hold a seat in 
the House of Representatives of the 
Forty-seventh Congress of the United 
States as Delegate from the Territory of 
Utah, etc., I have the honor to answer 
in respect to the facts alleged by you, 
and to state the grounds on which I rest 
the validity of my election as follows: 

‘‘y, [admit that returns of the election 
of Delegate to the Forty-seventh Con- 
gress of the United States, held on the 
2d day of November, 1881, in_ the 
several counties of the Territory of Utah, 
were made to the Secretary of said Ter- 
ritory, of which copies are annexed to 
your notice and referred to therein 
as marked respectively A, B, C, D, etc. 
But I deny that said returns showed, or 
that the fact was, that 18,568 were 
legally cast for you at said election, or 
that you were legally or otherwise elected 
to said office of Delegate from the Terri- 
tory of Utah in the Forty-seventh Con- 
gress, or entitled to receive the certificate 
of election, or to be enrolled, sworn, or 
otherwise in any manner recognized as 
such Delegate. I deny that said returns 
showed, or that the fact was, that I re- 
ceived less than one-thirteenth of the 
votes legally cast at said election, or 
that I was not entitled to hold the 
said office of Delegate from the Terri- 
tory of Utah in the Forty-seventh Con- 
gress, or to be enrolled and sworn as such 
Delegate, or to receive the certificate of 
election to said office. 

““T deny that the action of the Governor 
of the Territory of Utah in withholding 
the certificate of election from you, and 
in giving it to me, was illegal or fraudu- 
lent. 

‘« And I allege as grounds of the fore- 
going denial and of my claim that my 
election was valid, as follows: 

‘“‘r. No statute, Federal or Territorial, 
required or authorized said returns of 
said election to be placed before the 
Governor of said Territory; or author- 
ized or required him to open or inspect 
said returns as the whole or any part of 
the evidence, on which he was required 
to determine the result of said election, 
and this state of the law has been ju- 
dicially declared in said Territory, 

‘2, Said returns do not disclose the 
hames, sex or qualifications of the voters 
whose votes are therein aggregatedly 
stated. 


«3, A large number of the voters who 
voted for you were females, and there- 
fore not qualified to vote for members of 
the Legislative Assembly in said Terri- 
tory, and consequently not qualified to 
vote for Delegate to Congress at said 
election. The number of such illegal 
votes can only be estimated, but such 
votes were given in all. the counties in 
relatively large numbers, and are an un- 
distinguishable part of the votes men- 
tioned in each of said returns. 

«4. You were not at the date of said 
election eligible or qualified, nor capable 
of being made eligible or qualified to be 
elected to, or to serve in, said office of 
Delegate, because you were born a sub- 
ject of Great Britain, and have never 
been naturalized as a citizen of the 
United States; you. are not a man of 
good moral character; you are not at- 
tached to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, nor well 
disposed to the good order and happiness 
of the same; you have been for many 
years a polygamist, living and cohabiting 
with four women as wives, to whom you 
have joined yourself by a _ pretended 
ceremony of marriage; you do not loy- 
ally yield assent and obedience to the 
act of Congress against polygamy in the 
Territories; you have for many years 
last past publicly endeavored to incite 
others to violate that statute in the Ter- 
ritory of Utah—therefore all the votes 
given for you at said election are void. 

*«5. At the time of said election on 
the second day of November, 1881, you 
were known throughout the Territory of 
Utah to be an alien and not eligible to 
said office of Delegate. All the persons 
voting for you were aware, and had full 
notice, that you were an alien, unnatural- 
ized, and disqualified to hold any office 


‘under the laws of the United States, or 


of any of the Territories thereof. 

‘*6. Iam a native born citizen of the 
United States and qualified by age and 
residence in said Territory to be elected 
at said election to said office of Delegate 
to the House of Representatives of the 
Forty-seventh Congress of the United 
States, and besides eight scattering votes 
cast at said election, I received all the 
legal votes given at said election for said 
office of Delegate in the Forty-seventh 
Congress from the Territory of Utah; 
that on the 8th day of January, 1881, the 
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Governor of said Territory, in pursuance 
of the statute it such case made and pro- 
vided, and in the due and regular exer- 
cise of the power in him vested, did 
declare and certify under his hand and 
the great seal of said Territory, that I 
was the person having the greatest num- 
ber of votes, and therefore duly elected 
as Delegate from said Territory to said 
Congress. 
Respectfully Yours, 
A. G. CAMPBELL.” 


‘*T hereby admit service of the within 
and foregoing notice to me directed by 
a copy delivered to me personally at 
Washington this the fifth day of March, 
el). SE OSL: 

GEo. Q. CANNON.’’ 


On a suit instituted before Chief Jus- 
tice Hunter at Salt Lake City, on the 8th 
day of June, 1881, in the name of the 
“United States ex re/. Allen G. Camp- 
bell vs. George Q. Cannon,” that court 
pronounced its judgment as follows: 


In the District Court for the Third Ju- 
adicial District of Utah Territory, 


THE UNITED STATES on the relation of | 
ALLEN G. CAMPBELL, Plaintiff, 


Us, 
GEORGE Q. CANNON, Defendant, J 


Complaint to annul a certificate held by defendant 
and used by him as a Certificate of Naturalization. 


The demurrer of the defendant to the complaint 
filed in this action having been heretofore argued by 
counsel for the respective parties, and taken under 
advisement; and the court having duly considered 
the same; and it appearing to the court that the 
Attorney-General of the United States should file 
complaint in behalf of the Government in such 
cases; and that from the facts stated in the com- 
plaint, which are admitted by defendant's demurrer, 
that there is no record of defendant's naturalization, 
and that no proceeding for that purpose ever took 
place in court, and that the certificate held by de- 
fendant as a certificate of naturalization was obtained 
by fraud and has been fraudulently used, and is void 
on its face in not professing to be the copy of a 
record and not certifying a regular naturalization, 
and therefore that there is no sufficient cause shown 
for annulling it, it is ordered that the said demurrer 
be and the same is hereby sustained, and that the 
complaint be and is hereby dismissed. 

JOHN A. HUNTER, Judge 
Attest, October 31, 1881. 
H. G. MCMILLAN, Deputy Clerk. 
[SEAL] 
Filed October 31, 1881. 


Notwithstanding that Mr. Campbell 
did not obtain the seat in Congress, 
which was scarcely expected either by 
himself or his political friends, the Utah 


Liberal party considered that he won for 
ita great triumph in Congress, and on 
his return he was received as a victor, 
not a defeated candidate. For the first 
time he had brought the Utah contest at 
the capital into something like a national 
repute and dignity; and though Con- 
gress could’not consistently give him the 
seat, both houses, with an extraordinary 
emphasis, gave to him the Edmunds’ 
Bill. Undoubtedly to Allen G. Camp-’ 
bell and Governor Eli H. Murray we 
are indebted for that measure, which in 
our Utah history will be classed as the 
most famous anti-polygamic instrument 
yet passed. The writer is not pleased 
with the Bill, for he is himself among 
the disfranchised; but the fact remains 
the same for all that: we owe the bill, 
and the prestige which the Liberal party 
obtained by its passage to Allen G. 
Campbell. Indeed, in the last political 
campaign, the Liberal party proudly 
avowed that the measure was its off- 
spring; and in its platform the delegates 
in convention adopted the following with 
acclamation : 


A ia ae <s' Divat Cine Ele, ee Minera, 
our present governor, we recognize a faith- 
ful, fearless and patriotic public officer, 
one who, in denying a certificate of elec- 
tion to an alien and polygamist as a dele- 
gate to the Forty-seventh Congress, and 
in granting such certificate to the only 
person eligible at that election, performed 
his duty in a bold, manly, and patriotic 
mauner, and opened the way to a 
contest which resulted in» the defeat 
and rout of the representative of 
polygamy from the hall ot the Na- 
tional Congress; and we further give 
to Governor Murray, in his attempt 
to discharge the duty imposed by the 
Hoar amendment, our cordial approba- 
tion, and announce it as our opinion that 
but for the treasonable counsels of the 
Mormon hierarchy, urging resistance to 
the appointments made by his Excel- 
lency, the present unseemingly contest 
to nullify the laws by opposition in the 
courts would not have been made. 


+ Fie eo That to Aller G.Campbell, 
the standard-bearer of the Liberal party 
for the last two years, we express our 
admiration and gratitude for his services 
and his faithfulness to the Liberal cause.’’ 

At this convention of. the Liberal 
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party, Mr. Campbell was re-nominated 
by acclamation. A committee was ap: 
pointed to wait upon Mr. Campbell, 
who on his appearance gratefully de- 
clined the nomination. He had accom- 
plished his political mission and given 


to Philip Van Zile the opportunity for 
his campaign. The Liberal party hold 
it as an historical fact that with the 
great contest between. Allen G. Camp- 
bell and George Q. Cannon a new era 
began in Utah politics. 


THE MATERIA MEDICA OF RELIGION. 


WHO SHALL ADMINISTER. 


In round figures, the population of 
the world is fifteen hundred millions, 
and accordingly with the approximate 
number of religious creeds, each one and 
a quarter millions belong to a different 
class, society, church, or other division 
of creed, thought, belief, or persuasion. 

Nine tenths of the population are in- 
cluded in nine grand classes, about as 
follows : 


Buddhists, 6 9 : 5 385,000,000 
Roman Catholics, . F ; 205 000,000 
Brahminism, ; ; : 180,000,000 
Mohammedans,, F 3 105,000,000 
Protestants, : é 102,500,000 
Pagans, a F c 3 95,000,000 
Greek and Oriental Churches, 82,000,000 
Atheists, Deists and Infidels, . 75,000,000 
Jews. 3 6 é 7,500,000 


The remaining one-tenth being divided 
among various creeds, numbering some- 
what over eleven hundred. 

Making liberal allowance for the di- 
versifications among the larger divisions 
of religionists, it is beyond the reach of 
statistics to ascertain, even approxi- 
mately, the real number of different 
views entertained in regard to what is 
termed religion. Even a superficial ob- 
server of the effects of varied creeds, 
must often pause and inquire the cause 
of the diversity, especially when he notes 
the intensity of feeling generated by the 
adherents of opposing dogmas. 

There appears to be planted in the 
minds of all men a desire to make 
others better, and, as a result, when one 
becomes convinced of the merit of a 
theological proposition, he at once ex- 
plains the beauties of the hypothesis to 
his immediate acquaintances, or more 
generally, accordingly as his enthusiasm 
or interests may determine. 

The formal attachment to a church, of 
itself, means nothing, as it may be done 


for convenience, popularity, or personal 
advantage; but the real acceptance of a 
creed, and the adherence to a set code 
of theological ideas, are matters of much 
moment to the spiritual and moral wel- 
fare of the individual and the State. 

The real articles of faith accepted by 
the inner consciousness of a man, are 
the genuine constituents of his theology 
no matter what may be his professions ; 
and when we ascertain just what he does 
believe, that is his religion: and for that, 
though we may consider it absolutely 
ludicrous, he will sacrifice everything— 
even life. 

We all affect to be willing to allow full 
scope to those who differ with our relig- 
ious predilections, but quite often we 
find ourselves defining the extent of the 
difference, and our definitions are usually 
regarded by our opponents as encroach- 
ments upon their privileges. 

The average intelligence seems hardly 
capable of drawing the line of demarca- 
tion so as to do exact justice to ail 
parties concerned, and the result is that 
quite often no attempt is made to be 
just: and we well know ‘that the genius 
of rival religions is not generosity. 

That which a man believes, whether 
implanted by what he may be pleased to 


/ term reason, or as the result of an in- 


tuition or impression, is entitled to re- 
spect,and though to another it may seem 
fallacious, if upon that and kindred ideas 


‘a man is willing to risk his soul’s salva- 


tion ; common courtesy—to say nothing 
of common sense—suggests. that if we 
contemplate a warfare against it, our 
motives and methods should alike be 
pure and dignified. 

In the interest of broad views, and for 
the purpose of illustrating a few of the 
vagaries of the human mind, without 
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attempting to reconcile them, or to im- 
pose any theological dogmas upon the 
reader, we will present a very brief ex- 
hibit of some of the varied creeds, upon 
the correctness of which our fellow men 
have staked their all. ; 

A passing glance at the Aryan, Norse, 
Egyptian, Greek, and Roman mythol- 
ogies, will indicate the devotional char- 
acter of humanity in the earliest periods 
of its existence. 

Dyaus, Varuna and Indra were to the 
Aryans the All-wise and Omnipotent. 

The supplication to Varuna, in the 
Rigveda, is a fine illustration of the sim- 
ilitude of men, then and now. Note its 
beauty :— 


‘‘Let me not yet, O Varuna, enter into the house 
of clay: have mercy, Almighty, have mercy! 

If I go along trembling like a cloud driven before 
the wind; have mercy, Almighty, have mercy! 

Through want of strength, strange and bright 
god, have I gone to the wrong shore; have mercy, 
Almighty, have mercy ! 

Thirst came upon the worshipper, though he stood 
in the midst of the waters; have mercy, Almighty, 
have mercy : 

Whenever we men, O Varuna, committed of- 
fence-before the heavenly host; whenever we break 
thy law through thoughtlessness; have mercy, Al- 
mighty, have mercy!” 


Far, far away, in the dim, distant, and 
uncertain past, these feeble breathings 
of fallible humanity, sound lke an 
echo of the fervent heart-pourings of 
to-day. 

We speak of the men of those times 
with an air of superiority: we say the 
Hindoo was a heathen, and that he wan- 
dered in darkness for want of spiritual 
light. Vain mortals! Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva, the Hindoo Trimurti, or Trin- 
ity, were supposed to represent the great 
incomprehensible, supreme Brahm. 

Brahma was a four-headed god. His 
sacti, or wife, was Saraswati, the goddess 
of poetry, wisdom, eloquence, aud fine 
art. 

Vishnu, the preserver, was of a blue 
color. He had four hands, and his sacéz 
was the goddess Lakshmi. 


Siva, the destroyer, was white. His 
sactt was Bhavani. 
Powers and virtues were assigned 


these gods, in accordance with the par- 
ticular portion of nature over which 
they presided, or which they represented, 
and the devotion of the people was of a 
character exactly like that of the fervent 
believers in accepted modern deities. 


Vishnu, for instance, under the name 
of Matsya, appeared in the form of a 
fish, and during this incarnation saved 
an ark, into which the king and seven 
sages with their families, and a pair each 
of all animals had entered, for protec: 
tion against a deluge sent by Dyaus to 
punish the world for its wickedness. 


Matsya held the cable of the ark tied 
fast to a huge horn on his fish body. 


Another incarnation of Vishnu was 
that of a boar, which appeared to save 
the earth after it had been drowned a 
second time. The boar made a descent 
into the vast waters, and drew out the 
earth on his immense tusks. 


Again Vishnu appeared as Narasingha, 
the man-lion, to free the world from a 
king who claimed universal dominion. 
In this character Vishnu tore the 
monarch to pieces and destroyed his 
power. 

Another incarnation of Vishnu is 
Buddha, the founder of Buddhism, but 
his most important impersonation was 
Krishna, the best beloved by all the 
Hindoos, who regard this incarnation 
much as the Christian world do the 
Savior. 

In all, nine incarnations of Vishnu 
have been accepted, but the Kalki 
Avatara, is to cover all, he appearing on 
a white horse, armed with a scimitar, for 
the purpose of concluding the present 
age, by the production of Brama and 
the establishment of another and a 
better world. 

Similar gods were accepted by the 
Teutonic races in Norse mythology 
where we find Odin endowed with 
powers akin to Dyaus. 


Odin reigned over the twelve gods, 
Thor, Baldr, Freyr, Tyr, Bragi, Hodr, 
Heimdall, Vithar, Vali, Ullr, Ve, and 
Forseti. 

- Thus with Odin the ‘‘all father”’ as 
he was named, the Norse Pantheon num- 
bered thirteen. Odin like Brama had a 
wife, or rather wives. Frigg and Freija, 
were the goddesses honored by his as- 
sociation. Frigg was the beloved of 
Odin. She sat on the throne beside him, 
and exercised control over all nature. 

Freija was in possession of control, 
and among other things, one-half of all 
the heroes slain in battle were placed in 
her charge. Her chariot was drawn by 
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two cats, whenever she went abroad 
sending sunshine, rain and harvest. 

Thor the thunderer—der Donnerer rode 
in a chariot drawn by a pair of goats. 
He is accredited with many qualities, 
among others with the especial power of 
making marriages fruitful. 5 

Freyr rode on a wild boar, which ran 
at a speed greater than that of the 
swiftest horse. He was one of the givers 
of rain, sunshine and fruit. 

The goddess of Hel, ruled the lower 
world, which was so far distant that it 
required nine nights of the swiftest run- 
ning of Sleipnir, Odin’s favorite horse, 
to reach its gates, which were covered 
with snakes continually hissing and eject- 
ing venom, through which perjurers and 
murderers were compelled to pass as a 
penalty. 

Egyptian mythology introduces us to 
the eight great gods of Egypt; Neph, 
Amun, Pthah, Khem, Sati, Maut, and 
Busbastis. 

The wife or sactd of Neph was named 
Auka. To all these gods were attributed 
various powers over the faces of nature, 
and they with other gods and goddesses 
were the ruling deities of the age. 
Osiris was the judge of the under world. 
Isis was the wife of Osiris and is de- 
scribed as the giver of death. 

Among her claims, she declares, ‘‘I 
am Nature, the parent of all the gods, 
mistress of all the elements, the begin- 
ning of all the ages, sovereign of the 
gods, queen of the manes, and the first 
of the heavenly beings.—* * * My 
divinity, uniform in itself, is honored 
under numerous forms, various rites and 
different names, * * * but thesun- 
illumed Ethiopians and the Egyptians 
renowned for ancient lore, worship me 
with due ceremonies and called me by 
my real name ‘Queen Isis.” i 

This according, to Apuleius. 

Widely different constructions are 
placed upon the claims and attributes of 
the various gods; but that these deities 


were severally and jointly the equivalents _ 


in all essential particulars, of the modern 
God-head, so far as these people were 
concerned, is beyond controversy. 

With Greek and Roman mythology, 
the world is much more familiar, as of 
course the records are less shrouded with 
mystery. 

The god Zeus, with his many titles, 


agreeing largely ‘with , the qualities 
claimed for Dyaus, Odin, Neph, and 
other gods of different races, is the’ prom- 
inent figure among many of the most 
beautiful and interesting mythological, 
or other imaginative creations of man- 
kind. 

His original abode was Mount Olym- 
pus, in Thessaly, Later on, he was said 
to occupy a region beyond the sky, near 
the source of all light. 

He was an everlasting god; ‘‘ Zeus, 
who was and is, and shall be.’ He was 
the father of gods and men, and the 
ruler-preserver of the world. 

Zeus watched the dealings of men; | 
using his influence to encourage righteous- 
ness in the administration of law; aiding 
the oppressed; rewarding the good, and 
punishing the wicked. 

He was the eternal father of men, and 
always easily approached by the more 
unfortunate. The first wife of Zeus was 
Metis, a daughter of Okeanos, of whom 
an interesting incident is related. 

An omniscient being by the name of 
Fate, had prophesied that Metis would 
give birth to ason whose power should 
exceed that of Zeus, but the god fore- 
stalled this disaster by swallowing his 
wife before the birth of the child, and 
afterwards from his head (a favorite 
birth place for the gods by the by) gave 
birth to Minerva. 

He next married Themis, and became 
the father of Astraea and Hore. Then 
he married Juno, his sister, who gave 
birth to Hlebe, Mars and Vulcan. 

Zeus did not remain true to his nuptial 
vow, but secretly indulged a passion for 
other goddesses, and finally for the 
daughters of men. Persephone, Apollo, 
Diana, and many others were born to 
him as the result of promiscuous inter- 
course with their several mothers. 

_ The worship of Zeus was conducted 
in great splendor at Athens and Olympia, 
where a magnificent temple was erected, 
and therein was a statue of Zeus forty 
feet high, composed of gold and ivory. 
It was accounted one of the seven won- 
ders of the world. The many gods and 
goddesses need no enumeration here, as 
they are familiar to all modern readers, 
and only a few noticeable incidents in 
connection with their reign, and the 


myths accepted by their worshippers will 
have place. 


f 
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Juno was the personification of the 
female power of the heavens. 

To the marriage of Zeus and Juno 
were traced all of nature’s blessings. 
When they met on Mount Ida, on a 
golden cloud, beautiful and fragrant 
flowers sprang up around them. 

A tree with golden apples sprang up at 
their wedding festival, and a stream of 
ambrosia flowed near their nuptial couch 
on the happy island in the West. Occa- 
sional quarrels occurred between Zeus 
and Juno, and in one of their disputes 
he beat her, and threw her child from 
Olympus; and on another occasion, he 
hung her from the mountain, with two 
great weights attached to her feet, and 
golden fetters on her arms, 

Festivals we held in honor of Juno, at 
Olympia, at which foot races were en- 
gaged in by girls and unmarried women. 
The judges of the races were sixteen 
matrons, 

Hera was the queen of heaven, and 
the special protector of womanly virtues. 
She pursued with bitter severity, the 
women who had submitted to the per- 
suasions of her unfaithful husband. 

To Neptune was given the control of 
the sea, and of him the Iliad tells us: 
‘« He yokes to his chariot his swift steeds, 
with feet of brass and manes of gold, 
and himself, ciad in gold, drives over 
the waves. The beasts of the sea sport 
around him, leaving their lurking places, 
for they know him to be their lord. 
The sea rejoices and makes way for him. 
His horses speed lightly, and never a 
drop touches the brazen axles.’’ 

A. dispute arising between Neptune 
and Minerva for the control of Attika, 
it was agreed that the one who should 
perform the greater wonder, and at the 
same time benefit the land, should 
rule it. 

Neptune caused a spring to flow from 
the Acropolis of Athens, a high rock be- 
fore perfectly dry. Minerva immediately 
made an olive tree grow on the same 
rock, and the sovereignty was given her, 
but Neptune maliciously caused the sea 
to inundate her dominion. 

Amphitrite was the wife of Neptune, 
and the goddess of the sea. She cared 
for its creatures and stirred up the waves. 
She had long flowing hair; and the toes 
of a crab grew out of her fcrehead. Her 
favorite occupation seemed to be the 


riding of a triton. or other sea animat, 
alone or with Neptune. 

Hades was the monarch of the dark 
realm of the dead, and was known as the 
**Zeus of the lower world.”’ 

Much that was horrible and terrible to 
humanity had gathered in the dominion - 
of the lower world, over all of which, 
Hades presided, and by his wondrous 
power continued to increase and perpetu- 
ate its horrors. 

The rivers of ‘‘eternal woe,’’ the 


“stream of fire,” the river of ‘‘ weeping 


Le) 


and wailing’’ and the river of ‘ forget- 
fulness”? here ran eternally. 

None but Hercules and Orpheus, were 
able to visit the home of Hades, and re- 
turn alive. The dead here lived a sort 
of apparent life, ‘‘in which as mere re- 
flections of their former selves they con- 
tinued in a dream, at any rate without 
distinct consciousness, to perform the 
labors and carry on the occupations to 
which they had been accustomed on 
earth.”’ 

Occasionally the dead were allowed to 
appear on earth, and make themselves 
known to their friends. 

It was possible to summon them to 
earth, by a sacrifice, and when they ap- 
peared, if allowed to drink the blood, 
they were restored to speech and con- 
sciousness, and thus address the denizens 
of earth. 

There were two other regions set apart 
for the departed ones, Elysium and ‘lar- 
tarus. Elysium was in the extreme West. 
There the favorites of the gods lived a 
golden age of eternal duration. 

To Tartarus were exiled those who 
had committed crimes against the gods, 
and all the miseries not included in 
Hades was here concentrated. Among 
the torments were the unceasing dread 
of being crushed by a great rock that 
hung over the head of the condemned, 
while he stood in water up to his throat, 
and yet suffered a terrible thirst which he 
was unable to quench, and a maddening 
hunger intensified by the near presence 
of food, a trifle beyond his reach. 

Another means of torture was the 
fastening of the victim to a wheel, which 
a fierce wind caused to revolve at great 
speed; the body being secured firmly by 
the convolutions of horrible snakes. 

The rolling of a huge stone up a high 
hill, was imposed upon others; and no 
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matter what exertions. were made, the 
stone would roll down again for ever. 

Others were exposed to huge vultures 
which were continually gnawing at the 
victim’s liver; the organ growing again 
as fast as consumed. 

Others were compelled to pour water 
into a broken cistern which never could 
be filled. 

The vast number of deities of inferior 
grades were also invested in the minds 
of men of early ages, with sundry at- 
tributes, the use of which at times seemed 
beneficial to humanity and accordingly 
man prayed for such aid, and petitioned 
against the display of the repugnant 
qualities. 

The natural tendency of course, was 
to pray to the chief gods, as they were 
supposed to exercise an indefinite author- 
ity over the inferior ones. 

Here is an example of a supplication 
to Zeus. Its tone is quite modern: 
««Zeus, whoever thou art, and by what- 
ever name it please thee to be named, 
TPeall*on:thee‘and pray- */ 5 -* © Zens, 
our lord, give unto us whatever is good, 
whether we ask it of thee or not ; what- 
ever is evil keep far from us, even if we 
ask it of thee.”’ 

In this habit of propitiating the higher 
gods, were sown the seeds of monothe- 
ism and the decay of polytheism was 
but a question of time. 

Succeeding races naturally disregarded 
the less important deities, and the idea of 
one great and universal god, readily 
adapted itself to people of a practical 
turn of mind. Without attempting to 
consecutively follow the effects of these 
myths upon subsequent religionists, we 
will pass on to an exhibition of varied 
beliefs which though more modern are 
but little better adapted to the cravings 
of devotional humanity, than were the 
quaint imaginings of the god-makers of 
early ages. 

It may seem somewhat startling to 
assert that in these times, when the idea 
of one great and universal God is quite 
generally accepted, that we are worship- 
ing a much larger number of gods than 
all those of the Aryan, Norse, Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman Pantheons . put to- 
gether. 

Practically, the de%ef of a man is his 
god, and although he may belong to a 
church which has a well-defined deity; 


should he zz fis heart, depart in the 
slightest degree from the othodox con- 
ception, he makes for himself another god. 
Hence even among the churches _be- 
tween which there exists no difference of 
opinion in relation to the general char- 
acter of their god, there are private 
interpretations of his sayings, and in- 
dividual constructions placed upon his 
acts, which really make him, to all in- 
tents and purposes another, and a differ- 
ent god. With no reference whatever to 
the location or to the importance of any 
particular sect, in a numerical sense, and 
with no. special care as to the date of 
their existence, as the object is simply to 
illustrate the varied religions beliefs upon 
which humanity depend for salvation ; 
we give a few specimens: 

We will first name the ADAMITEs. 
This sect claimed to be re-established in 
the state of innocence belonging to 
Adam at his creation. They believed it 
their duty to remain in a state of nudity, 
and regarded clothing as an abomina- 
ton. They despised marriage, and main- 
tained that the conjugal tie was the 
outgrowth of sin. All their meetings 
were held in the night. 

The LucirErians believed the soul to 
be corporeal, and to be transmitted from 
the father to the son. 

The Dancers used to grasp each 
other’s hands and dance around until, 
with their furious exertions, they fell 
together exhausted. During these inter- 
vals of physical and mental excitement, 
they received revelations and beheld vis- 
ions which regulated their religious acts. 
They roved around in different places, 
holding secret assemblies, in which they 
scoffed at all priesthoods and churches. 

The Davipists were the followers of 
one David George, who claimed to have 
been sent by God to fill the heavens. 
His adherents believed that heaven was 
empty on account of people to de- 
SErVelts A 

They denied the existence of angels, 
of good and evil, and disbelieved the 
doctrine of future punishment. 

They rejected marriage, held that the 
soul could not be defiled by sin, and 
made merry over the self-denial advised 
by Jesus Christ. 

At the death of their leader he proph- 
esied that in three years he would rise 
again. At the end of that time the 
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civil authorities, enraged at his teach- 
ings, ordered his remains to be exhumed, 
and they, with all his writings, were 
burned by the hangman. 

The Pvuxianists bellieved that Christ 
was born a mere man, but that the wis- 
dom of God in the faculties of reason 
descended upon him, and enabled him 
to work miracles, and to instruct the na- 
tions, and entitled him finally to be 
called God. 


The PETROLRUSSIANS held that it was 
wrong to baptize any persons whatever, 
until they had come to the full use of 
their reason; that it was an idle super- 
stition to build churches for the service 
of God, as he would accept sincere wor- 
ship wherever rendered; and that all 
churches snould be destroyed, and all 
crucifixes annihilated. 

The founder of this sect was burned 
to convince him of his error. 


The Eucuites believed that two souls 
resided in man, the one good and the 
other evil. They held it to be the duty 
of all men to pray continually, during 
every moment of their lives, to aid in 
the expulsion of the evil soul. They re- 
jected wedlock, abstained from eating 
flesh, and believed in a double Trinity, 
treating with contempt the sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper, and all the branches 
of external worship, and relied solely 
upon prayer. 

The GUEBERs worshipped one Eternal 
Spirit, and believed the sun, moon and 
stars to be peopled with rational beings. 
They hold that light is the source of all 
good, and darkness that of evil. They 
believe that if a wife remain barren for 
the space of nine years, it is their duty 
to take a second; otherwise they are op- 
posed to polygamy. 

They do not bury their dead, but ex- 
pose the remains to be devoured by 
birds. 

They observe which part of the body 
the birds first eat, and judge thereby, to 
what degree of exaltation the departed 
has attained. 


‘The Basitipians acknoledge the ex- 
istence of a supreme God who produced 
from his own substances seven beings, 
two of whom begat the angels of the 
higher order. These angels formed a 
heaven and brought forth other augels of 
an inferior order. Thus they continued 


until three hundred and sixty-tive differ- 
ent heavens had been formed. 

The inhabitants of the lowest heaven 
designed this world and peopled it. 

They believed that those who obey 
the precepts of the Lord and ruler, will 
after the dissolution of their bodies, 
ascend to the great Father, while the 
disobedient ones must remain below, 
and pass successively into other bodies. 

The ANTI-SABBATARIANS deny the ne- 
cessity of observing the Sabbath day. 
They contend that the Jewish Sabbath 
was of ceremonial, and not of moral 
obligation, and consequently is abolished 
by the coming of Christ; that there is 
no word in regard to Sabbath-breaking. 
in the New Testament, that there is no 
reason why one day should be regarded 
as more holy than another. 

The ALBANENSES denied the divinity 
and even the humanity of Christ: as- 
serting that he was not truly man, did 
not suffer on the cross, die, rise again, 
nor really ascended to heaven.. ‘They 
ejected the doctrine of the resurrection. 
declared that the general judgements 
had passed, and that the torments of 
hell were the evils we feel and suffer in 
this hfe. They deemed it unlawful for a 
Christian to take an oath. 

The SappuceErs considered it wrong 
to worship God in a servile manner, and 
claimed that only filial love and fear 
should be shown towards Him. They 
believed that there were no rewards at 
all after this life, that there was no res- 
erection, and no future state. They 
denied the existence of angels or spirits 
and rejected the bible with the exception 
of the Pentateuch. They believed that 
God made men the master of their 
actions, giving no aid to good, nor re- 
straint from evil. 

The Erastians. believed that the 
Lord’s Supper and all ordinances of the 
gospel should be open and free to all. 
They held that the office of a religious 
teacher was only persuasive, like a pro- 
fessor of science, and that he should not 
be considered as holding any powers or 
keys of priesthood. The minister might 
try to dissuade one from the sacrament, 
but could not refuse it, nor offer any 
form of censure; and that any offences, 
either religious or civil, should be left to 
the decision of the civil magistrate. 

The SaBELLINNS believed that the 
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word and the. Holy Spirit are only 
virtues, emanations or functions of the 
Deity, and claimed that God descended 
into the Virgin, because a child was born 
of her, and afterwards diffused himself 
among the Apostles. They compared 
God to the sun, and the Holy Spirit to 
its rays. 

Tue Pacans or NorTH AMERICA be- 

lieved in various deities, according to 
the localities of the several tribes. The 
aborigines of New England held that 
there was a plurality of gods. They 
also deified everything that was great 
and powerful, either in a beneficial or 
injurious sense. 
_ They, however, recognized one great 
and almighty being, who, they declared, 
made a man and a woman out of stone, 
but not being satisfied with them he 
made another pair out of atree. From 
the latter they claimed all mankind had 
descended. They also held that there 
was an evil. God, still more to be 
_ dreaded. Him they also worshipped 
through fear. 

They believed that when good men 
died they went to the good God, and 
there with him enjoyed all kinds of 
pleasure, and that the wicked also went 
to him but he bade them walk away ; 
after which they continued to walk in 
darkness and misery forever. 

The aborigines of Canada also believed 
in a Supreme Being. ‘They held that he 
was born upon the waters, with a follow- 
ing of lesser gods, who, like himself, 
had four feet. They declared that he 
made the earth out of a grain of sand 
which he took from the bottom of the 
great ocean, and that he made the bodies 
of men out of the dead bodies of the 
lower animals. 

The Indians of Virginia worshipped 
an idol, to which they gave various 
names. 

They dedicated chapels to this god, 
and kept an image of it in their dwel- 
lings, and to it they told their troubles 
and their hopes. Priests performed elab- 
orate ceremonies at certain intervals, and 
the people regarded the doings of these 
men somewhat in the light of super- 
natural beings. Everything the priest 
said was considered as an oracle, living, 
as the priests did, remote from the gen- 
eral people, in the character of hermits. 

Their devotions consisted of dancing, 


singing, and joyous yells; all presided 
over by the priests with the greatest so- 
lemnity. 

The Muccreronians believed that 
God had the real body of a man, that 
he came down to earth and suffered 
death, and that during his absence Elias 
acted as God. They thought that a 
soul was inseparably connected con- 
nected with his body, that it dies with 
his body, and will again be restored as 
in life. 

The ARMENIANS contended that when 
Christ went down to hell he freed the 
spirits of the damned, and reprieved 
them until the end of the world, when 
they will be remanded to the care of 
Lucifer. 

They believed it wicked to eat fish, 
eggs, oil, or anything in which milk was 
used and during Lent they live entirely. 
on roots. The chief part of their re- 
ligion is fasting and praying. 

The WILKINSoNIANS believed that their 
leader actually died; that her spirit went 
to heaven where it still continues. 

They claim that her body was reani- 
mated with the spirit of Christ. She 
foretold future events; read the secrets 
of the hearts of her followers; healed 
all diseases. When she failed she laid it 
to want of faith in the person con- 
cerned. 

The AByssINIAN CHURCH observe both 
Saturday and Sunday Sabbaths. They 
circumcise females as well as males. 
They eat no meats, prohibited by the 
law of Moses, and allow brothers to 
marry their brother’s wives. 

Painted images, they adore, while they 
detest and denounce all images in relief, 
except the cross. 

They declare that the soul of man is 
not created; because God finished all 
his works on the sixth day. 

The JuMPERs believed it proper to jump 
all the time during their worship. They 
continued this violent exercise until they 
fell down worn out, when they felt that 
they had done their duty. 

The itinerants in addition used to cry 
out ‘‘ glory,’”’ ‘‘amen,’’ etc., until com- 
pletely exhausted. 

The CoLecians believed that every 
one had the right to expound the Scrip- 
tures in his own way, provided he ex- 
pressed his faith in their divinity. They 
did not think it necessary to have regular 
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ministers, and they allowed any one to 
officiate as he might desire. 


Women were not allowed to take part’ 


in the exercises. 

They baptized by immersion. 

The Lispertines believed that the 
Deity was the sole operating cause in the 
mind of man, and the author of all 
human actions. That on this account 
there could be no distinction between 
the so-called good and evil doings of 
men. 

They held that religion consisted of a 
union of the spirit with a Supreme Be- 
ing, and that all who had attained this 
were allowed to indulge without restraint 
all their appetites or passions; that all 
their actions were perfectly innocent, 
and that after death they would become 
gods. 

Some of them totally denied. all effi- 
cacy in the Christian religion, and were 
condemned to death. 

The ANTIMONIANS contended that 
good works do not promote our salva- 
tion, nor bad ones hinder it; that 
repentance is not to be preached from 
the decalogue, but only from the gospel. 

They asserted that no matter what sin 
they committed, it could not affect their 
future state, and that it was one of the 
privileges of the elect of God, that they 
can do nothing displeasing to Him. 

The CortnTHIANS believed that Christ 
was a mere man, but that at his baptism 
a celestial virtue descended upon him in 
the shape of a dove. 

They considered that he was enabled 
to perform miracles by the aid of this 
celestial virtue, but that he was simply a 
pure man. They held that Christ and 
Jesus were separate and distinct, and 
that Christ did not suffer. 

The FLacetiants believed that they 
could best expiate their sins by severe 
scourging. They covered their faces 
and wandered through the streets whip- 
ping themselves, and enduring most 
terrible bodily torture. Many submitted 
to being tortured by others when they 
felt unable to inflict sufficient punish- 
ment upon themselves. Princes caused 
their confessors to scourge them with 
small iron chains, while the body was 
entirely nude, for the purpose of purify- 
ing them from sin. 

Men of noble birth alike with the 
plebeian, wandered through the streets 


in a state of nudity, crying for the love 
of Christ while they whipped themselves, 
until their bodies were covered with 
blood. By day and night and in the 
coldest weather they continued this self- 
torture. 

Three thousand strokes and the chant- 
ing of thirty penitential psalms were 
considered sufficient to cancel the sins of 
ayear. They believed that no matter 
what might be the extent of their sins, 
hell could be escaped by submitting to 
these tortures to a sufficient extent. 

The Lapapists believed that God 
might and did on some occasions deceive 
men. They declared that the faithful 
ought to own and share all things in 
common, and there should be no dis-: 
tinction of rank in the true church. 

They held that in reading the Scrip- 
tures, the words were of little import, 
but the inspiration of the Holy Spirit 
should be the guide to interpretation, 
They considered the observance of the 
Sabbath as a matter of indifference, but 
held that the contemplative life was a 
true state of grace, and the highest state 
of perfection attainable by men. 

The Sourucotrians believed that . 
their leader held converse with the devil, 
and also communed with and was in- 
spired by the Holy Ghost. 

She prophesied, and gave to her fol- 
lowers seas which were really orders for 
an eternal life. All in possession thereof 
believed that they had secured salvation 
beyond all peradventure. 

At one time she announced herself 
with child, which she declared was en- 
gendered by the Holy Spirit. Many of 
her followers implicitly believed her 
statements, even after her death, as they 
still hoped that she would re-appear and 
bring forth the promised child. 

The Anapaptists held that it was ab- 
solutely necessary to be baptized by 
immersion, in addition to any ceremony 
of sprinkling which may have been per- 
formed in infancy. : 

They believed in visions and prophecy, 
and held that the office of magistracy 
was not only unnecessary, but really an 
encroachment on their spiritual liberty. 
They declared that as neither the laws of 
nature, nor the precepts of the New 
Testament had prohibited polygamy, 
they ought to practice it as did the patri- 
archs of earlier ages. 
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At one time, becoming displeased with 
the fact that their adherents were less 
numerous than they desired, they organ- 
ized and determined to put to the sword 
those who differed with them. 

They declared against all laws and 
governments of any kind, and claimed 
that the time had arrived when Christ 
would reign, and temporal governments 
cease. 

The PantueEists believed that the 
universe was one great animal, of which 
the incorporeal soul was their god; the 
heavens and the earth being the body of 
that god. 

The SociniAns declared that Christ 
was nothing more than a man, and held 

that he had no existence before his con- 
ception by the Virgin Mary. 

They believed that hell was not in- 
tended for eternal punishment, but as a 
kind of reformatory measure. Death, 
they declared was but the sleep of the 
soul, which with the body would awake 
at the resurrection. 

The Jews believe, ‘‘that God is the 
creator of all things; that He guides 
and supports all creatures; that He has 
done everything; and that He still acts 
and shall act during the whole of eter- 
nity." That God is-one;' there is no 
unity like his. He alone hath been, is, 
and shall be eternally one God. That 
God is incorporeal, and cannot have any 
material properties; and no corporeal 
essence can be compared with Him. 
That God is the beginning and end of 
all things, and shall eternally subsist. 
That God alone ought to be worshipped 
and none beside Him is to be adored. 
That whatever has been taught by the 
prophets is true. That Moses is the 
head and father of all contemporary 
doctors, of those who lived before, or 
those who shall live afterhim. That the 
law was given to Moses. That the law 
shall never be altered, and that God will 
give no other. That Gods knows all the 
thoughts and actions of men. That 
God will regard the works of all those 
who have performed what He commands, 
and punish those who have transgressed 
His laws. That the Messiah is to come, 
though he tarry a long time. That there 
shall be a resurrection of the dead when 
God shall see fit.’’ 

They abstain from meats prohibited 
by the Levitical law, and believe for 


that reason, whatever they eat should be 
dressed by Jews and in a manner pecu- 
liar to themselves. They acknowledge 
a two-fold law of God; a written and 
an unwritten one. They deny that any 
prophesies were fulfilled in the coming 
of Christ, and assert that the Messiah 
will-yet come in great pomp and splen- 
dor, subduing all nations, and subjecting 
them to the house of Judah. 

Notwithstanding the fact that these 
people have endured more persecution 
than any other on the face of the earth, 
they hold with a magnificient tenacity to 
nearly every detail of the ancient faith. 

The Roman CaTHOLICs recognize the 
Pope as the ruler of the entire church, 
and that no bishop can be lawfully con- 
secrated without his approbation because 
he is the direct representative of St. 
Peter in the line of priesthood. 

The believer acknowledges his faith as 
follows: 

‘<J, with a firm faith, believe and pro- 
fess all and every one of those things 
which are contained in that creed, which 
the holy Roman Church makes use of. 

I must steadfastly admit and embrace 
apostolic and ecclesiastical traditions, 
and all observances ahd constitutions of 
the same church. 

I also admit the Holy Scriptures, ac- 
cording to that sense which our holy 
mother, the Church has held and does 
hold, to which it belongs to judge of the 
true sense and interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures; neither will I ever take and inter- 
pret them otherwise, than according to 
the unanimous consent of the fathers. 

I also profess that there are truly and 
properly seven sacraments of the new 
law, instituted by Jesus Christ, our Lord, 
and necessary for the salvation of man- 
kind, though not all for every one, 
to-wit: baptism, confirmation, the eucha- 
rist, penance, extreme unction, holy 
orders, and matrimony; and that they 
confer grace; and that of these, bap- 
tism, confirmation, and orders cannot be 
reiterated without sacrilege. I also re- 
ceive and admit the received and ap- 
proved ceremonies of the Catholic 
Church, used in the solemn administra- 
tion of the aforesaid sacraments. I em- 
brace and receive all and every one of 
the things which have been defined and 
declared in the Holy Council of Trent, 
concerning original sin and justification. 
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_I profess, likewise, in the Mass, there is 

offered to God a true, proper, and propi- 
tiatory sacrifice for the living and the 
dead, and that in the most holy sacra- 
ment of the eucharist there is truly, 
really, and substantially the body and 
blood, together with the soul and divin- 
“ity, of our Lord Jesus Christ; and that 
there is made a change of the whole sub- 
stance of the bread into the body, and 
of the wine into the blood, which 
change the Catholic Church calls tran- 
substantiation. I also confess that under 
either kind alone Christ is received whole 
and entire, and a true sacrament. I 
firmly hold that there is a purgatory, and 
that the souls therein detained are helped 
by the suffrages of the faithful. 

Likewise, that the saints reigning with 
Christ are to be honored and invocated, 
and that they offer up prayers to God for 
us; and that their relics are to be had in 
veneration. 

I most firmly assert that the images of 
Christ, of the mother of God, and also 
of other saints, ought to be had and 
retained, and that due honor and vener- 
ation are to be given them. 

I also affirm that the power of indul- 
gences was left by Christ in the Church, 
and that the use of them is most whole- 
some to Christian people. I acknow- 
ledge the holy Catholic Apostolic 
Church, for the mother and mistress of 
all churches; and I promise true obedi- 
ence to the Bishop of Rome, successor to 
St. Peter, and Vicar of Jesus Christ.”’ 

They also pledge themselves against 
contrary doctrines and avow many things 
beside, among which is their belief that 
God bestows upon the Church a perpet- 
ual protection, guaranteeing it from 
error or corruption and destruction. 
Celibacy is enforced upon the priests. 

The EPpiscopaLiAns believe in the 
Trinity, the incarnation of Jesus Christ, 
his descent to hell, hss resurrection, and 
in the divinity of the Holy Ghost. Also 
in the doctrines of original sin, justifica- 
tion by faith alone, and in predestina- 
tion. 

They deny the doctrines of purgatory, 
the adoration of images, and the invoca- 
tion of Saints. They reject transubstan- 
tiation, the elevation and adoration of 
the host, and assert that the sacrifice of 
the mass is blasphemous. They believe 
that the clergy are entitled to wedlock. 


The Quakers believe it wicked to take 
an oath, because Christ said ‘* Swear not 
at all.’” They are also pledged by their 
belief against all forms of war, and are 
opposed to all compliments, superfluity 
of apparel, furniture, or anything like 
display. 

They oppose any outward signs of 
mourning or rejoicing, and they con- 
demn all celebration of days, and times. 

They do not allow members to sue 
each other at law. They believe that 
women may be rightly called to the 
ministry. z 

The Meruopists recognize divisions 
called classes, of which one is styled the 
leader. 

It is his business: ‘‘To see each per- 
son in his class once a week, at least, in 
order to inquire how their souls prosper ; 
to advise, reprove, comfort, or exhort as. 
occasions may require; to receive what 
they are willing to give to the poor or 
towards the gospel. To meet the min- 
ister and the stewards of the society once 
aweek, in order to inform the minister 
of any that are sick, or of any that walk 
disoderly and will not be reproved; to 
pay to the stewards what they have re- 
ceived of their several classes in the 
week preceding; and to show their ac- 
count of what each person has con- 
tributed. 

There is only one condition previously 
required of those who desire admission 
into these societies: namely, a desire to 
flee from the wrath to come, to be saved 
Jrom their sins; but whenever this is 
really fixed in the soul, it will be shown 
by its fruits. It is therefore expected of 
all who continue therein, that they 
should continue to evidence their desire of 
of salvation. First: By doing no harm; 
by avoiding evil in every kind: especi- 
ally that which is most generally prac- 
tised, such as the taking of the name 
of God in vain; the profaning the day 
of the Lord, either by doing ordinary 
work therein, or by buying or selling; 
drunkenness; duying or selling spirituous 
liquors, or drinking them, unless in cases 
of extreme necessity; fighting, quarel- 
ing, brawling ; brother going ¢o daw with 
brother; returning evil for evil, or rail- 
ing for railing; the ws’mg many words in 
buying or selling; the duying or selung 
nncustomed goods; the giving or taking 
things of usury; z. e. unlawful interest. 
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Uncharitable or unprofitable conver- 
sation; particularly speaking evil of 
magistrates or of ministers. 

Doing to others as we would not they 
should do unto us. 

Doing what we know is not for the 
glory cf God; as the putting on gold or 
costly apparel; the taking such diversions, 
as cannot be used in the name of the 
Lord Jesus. The singing those songs, or 
reading those books, which do not lead to 
the knowledge or love of God; softness 
and needless self-indulgence; laying up 
treasures upon earth; borrowing without 
a probability of paying, or taking up 
goods without a probability of paying 
for them. 

It is expected of' those evho continue 
in these societies that they should con- 
tinue to evidence their desire of salva- 
tion. 

Secondly; By doing good; by being 
in every kind merciful after their power, 
as they have opportunity; doing good 
of every possible sort; and as far as 
possible to all men, to, their dodves, of 
the ability which God giveth; by giving 
food to the hungry, by clothing the 
naked, by visiting or helping them that 
are sick, or in prison; to their sowds, by 
instructing, reproving, or exhorting all 
we have intercourse with; trampling un- 
der foot that enthusiastic doctrine of 
devils that ‘we are not to do unless our 
hearts be free to it.’ 

By doing good, especially to them 
that are of the household of faith, or 
groaning so to be; employing them pre- 
Serably to others; buying one of another ; 
helping each other in business; and so 
much the more because the world will 
have tts own, and them only; byall pos- 
sible diligence and frugality, the gospel 
be not blamed; by running with patience 
the race set before them, denying them- 
selves and taking up their cross daily; 
submitting to bear the reproach of 
Christ; to be as the filth ard off-scour- 
ing of the world and looking that men 
say all manner of evtl of them falsely for 
the Lord’s sake. 

It is expected of all who desire to con- 
tinue in these societies, that they should 
continue to evidence their desire of sal- 
vation. 

Thirdly: By attending on all the or- 
dinances of God: such are—The public 
worship of God; the ministry of the 


word either read or expounded; the 
supper of the Lord; family and private’ 
prayer; searching the Scriptures; and 
fasting and abstinence. 

. These are the general rules of our 
societies, all of which we are taught of 
God to observe, even in his written 
word: the only true rule, and the suf- 
ficient rule, both of our faith and prac- 
tice; and all these we know His Spirit 


‘writes on every truly awakened heart. If 


there be any among us who observe them 
not, who habitually break any of them, 
let it be made known unto them who 
watch over that soul, as they who must 
give an account. We wil! admonish him 
of the error of his ways; we will bear 
with him for a season; but then if he 
repent not, he hath no more place 
among us; we have delivered our own 
souls,’’ 

Besides the Wesleyan Methodists there 
are the Methodist Episcopals, Reformed 
Methodists, The Methodist Society, The 
Methodist Protestants, The Evangelical 
Association, The Primitive, Congrega- 
uonal or Independent Methodists, The 
Colored Methodist Episcopals, and the 
Union Methodists, each of whom vary 
slightly in their belief, rites or organiza- 
tion. 

The SWEDENBORGIANS believed that 
their leader was visited one night bya 
man who said ‘‘I am God, the Lord, the 
Creator, the Redeemer; I have chosen 
thee to explain to men the interior and 
spiritual sense of the sacred writings. | 
will dictate to thee what thou oughtest to 
write.’’ They believe that he conversed 
with angels, visited heaven and hell, and 
saw the condition of the various religion- 
ists in the other world. 

They hold that in heaven such as are 
of like dispositions are associated, and 
that accordingly as we differ in qualifica- 
tion, so we are assigned to different 
society with which we are in sympathy. 

They believe when we die we immedi- 
ately rise again in a spiritual body and 


| we live to eternity either in heaven or 


hell according to our past life. 

They practice baptism, the ritual of 
which is ‘*I baptize thee into the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, who is Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit.’’ 

The Brownists condemned the cele- 
bration of marriages in the church, and 
contended that the ceremony should be 
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performed by a civil magistrate. They 
would not allow baptism of children not 
of their faith. They rejected all forms 
of prayer. They elected their ministers 
by vote, and would not. allow those of 
one congregation to administer the 
sacrament to another. 

Their leader was imprisoned thirty- 
two times by those opposed to the views 
he held. 

The Baptists contend that all the 
churches have departed from the faith 
of the early Christians, and believe it to 
be their duty to restore what has been 
lost. They believe in baptism by im- 
mersion. They labor for ‘‘one faith, 
one Lord, one immersion, one hope, one 
body, one spirit, one God and Father 
of all.” They hold that penitent be- 
lievers are born the children of God, 
through baptism, that sins are remitted 
by baptism through the blood of Christ. 

They repudiate such terms as ‘‘trinity,”’ 
‘eternal generation,’’ ‘‘eternal filiation,” 
‘eternally begotten,’’ ‘‘eternal proces- 
sion,’’ ‘*co-essential and-~ con-substan- 
tial.’ There are various branches of 
this faith, differing to some extent in 
form or conclusions. Among them are 
The Free Will Baptists, The Campbellite 
Baptists, The Seventh Day Baptists, The 
Mennonites, The Tunkers or Dunkers, 
The Christians, The Six Principle Bap- 
tists, and The Winebrennians, whose title 
is ‘The Church of God.”’ 

The NEomonians believe that God has 
selected a certain number of men whom 
he will infallibly save through Christ, 
but that these very elect are not person- 
ally justified until they receive Christ. 

The THEOPHILANTHROPISTS believe in 
the existence of God and in the immor- 
tality of the soul, and advise as follows: 
‘«Worship God, cherish your kind, ren- 
der yourselves useful to your country. 
Children, honor your fathersand mothers, 
obey them with affection; comfort their 
old age. Fathers and mothers instruct 
your children. Wives, regard your hus- 
bands the chief of your homes. Husbands 
love your wives, and render yourselves 
reciprocally happy:’’ they declare that 
‘¢Good is everything which tends to the 
preservation or the perfection of man. 
Evil is everything which tends to destroy 
or deteriorate him.’’? They hold that 
theirs is the religion of our first parents 
and the universal religion. 


They further assert, ‘‘Our principles 
are the Eternal Truth; they will subsist, 
whatever individuals may support or at- 
tack them, and the efforts of the wicked 
will not even prevail against them. Rest 
firmly attached to them, without attack- 
or defending any religious system; and 
remember that similar discussions have 
never produced good, and that they 
have often tinged the earth with the 
blood of men. Let us lay aside systems, 
and apply ourselves to doing good ; it is 
the only road to happiness.”? __ 

The Manicumans believed that the 
parents ot the human race were made by 
the god of darkness, with corrupt bodies, 
but that their souls were under the care 
of the god of light. They held that all 
who struggled against their corrupt 
natures would be freed from their sinful 
bodies, and after a purification in the 
sun and moon, they would ascend to 
higher regions of light, while they who 
neglected their duty would pass after 
death into the bodies of other animals. 

The MarcionirTEs hold that there were 
two co-existent principles, evil and good, 
and that all pleasures which are not 
spiritual were necessarily sinful. They 
contended that it was necessary to stifle 
every earthly impulse. They condemned 
marriage, and declared their regret - at 
being obliged to eat of the fruits of the 
earth, believing them a creation of the 
evil power. 

The Catvinists believed that by the 
sins of our first parents ‘‘ commonly 
called original sin, the image of God 
was utterly defaced in man, and he and 
his posterity became enemies of God, 
slaves to Satan, and servants unto sin. 

*x * * Of nature we are so dead, 
so blind, and so perverted, that neither 
can we feel when we are pricked, see the 
light when it shines, nor assent to the 
will of God when it is revealed, unless 
the Spirit of the Lord Jesus quicken that 
which is dead, remove the darkness from 
our minds, and bow our stubborn hearts 
to the obedience of his blessed will, 

* * * so that the cause of good 
works, we confess to be not our own free 
will, but the spirit of the Lord Jesus, 
who, dwelling in our hearts by true faith, 
brings forth such works as God has pre- 
pared for us to walk in.”’ 

The Montanists believed their leader 
to be an incarnation of the Holy Spirit, 
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and claimed divine inspiration for all 
devout adherents to their faith. They 
were regulated in the general affairs by 
the revelations and visions given them to 
explain their course of action. They 
held that second marriages were criminal, 
and claimed that it was unlawful to fly 
from persecution, no matter what shape 
it assumed. They declared tnat Christ 
would reign on earth personally, as king, 
during the Millenninm. 

The Mystics, recognizing the devotional 
character of the nature of man, held 
that devotion should be pure, sublime, 
and perfect, with an entirely disinterested 
love of God, free from all selfish consid- 
erations. 

They declared that silence, and abso- 
lute tranquility, repose and solitude 
accompanied by such acts as would com- 
pletely exhaust bodily strength, were the 
_ best means to induce the presence of the 
pure spirit, and they held that ail argu- 
ments, investigations and anxiety were 
calculated to drive away the Spirit’ of 
God. 

The HopxinsiAns believe that all true 
virtne, or real holiness consists in disin- 
terested benovolence, and that all sin is 
comprised in selfishness. They hold that 
self love in its whole nature is entirely 
against God. Adam’s act in eating of 
the fruit, was not our act, therefore we 
did not sin, and the act cannot be trans- 
ferred tous. ‘‘By Adam we are become 
sinners, not for it, his sin being only the 
occasion, not the cause of our commit- 
ting sin.” 

The LatrerDay Saints (Mormons) 
believe that their leader was inspired by 
the Lord to reveal to them the means of 
salvation, They hold that faith, repen- 
tance, baptism by immersion, and con- 
firmation are the proper means of iden- 
tifying oneself with the Church. They 
believe in gathering to a designated 
place, so that all may be near the source 
of inspiration accordingly with the reve- 
lations given them. 

They aim to restore the ancient faith, 
and to become as the Saints of former 
days. They believe in the payment of 
tithing, in polygamy, in the laying on of 
hands, and in the use of consecrated oil 
for the restoration of health. They hold 
that the organization of the church is a 
counterpart of that of the former-day 
saints, and that they follow all laws laid 


down for the guidance of that people. 
They believe that the keys to certain 
higher spiritual gifts and blessings can 
only be received in secret, by the ad- 
ministration of officers of the priesthood 
who hold the right to confer them. 

They hold that God sent an angel to 
their leader, guiding him to find certain 
ancient records which he afterwards 
translated for the information of his fol- 
lowers, who believe them to be very val- 
uable in explaining many things which 
God desired them to know. 

They claim that everything good, 
whether defined in their special doctrines 
or not, really belongs to their creed, and 
they accept the Scriptures in their en- 
tirety. 

Among the offshoots from the Mor- 
mons is the Re-organized Church (Jos- 
ephites) who reject polygamy, but hold 
to nearly all the other ordinances and 
beliefs. 

The Pacans oF AFRICA believe in a 
Supreme being, and have some indefinite 
idea of a future state. The good and 
evil principles both reside in the sky. 
After death they go to a happy exist- 
ence, regardless of their good or bad 
acts. They believe that if any one 
should offer indignities to their idols, he 
would drop dead. ‘They appeal to an 
unknown power for protection against 
witchcraft, and indulge in very elaborate 
ceremonies to do honor to thé several 
gods, on whom they rely for special 
clessings, offering sacrifices to induce at- 
tention to their desires. Their devil is 
supposed to be white, fer the same rea- 
sons that the white races consider him 
black. 

The Pagans of Madagascar and Poly- 
nesia offer human sacrifices, shedding 
blood without stint in order to please 
their gods, or to procure from them some 
favor which they believe can be obtained 
in no other way. 

The MowaMMEDANSs believe that their 


leader was inspired by God, and that he 


was God’s representative on earth. 

They believe in the resurrection and 
final judgment. They practice prayer, 
washings, alms, fasting, pilgrimage and 
circumcision. ‘They hold that the angels 
are pure and subtle beings created by 
fire ; that they neither eat nor drink, nor 
propagate their species, and that they 
are variously employed in the service of 
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God, and the interests of humanity. 
They declare that even the angel Ga- 
briel knows not when the resurrection is 
due, as he so assured their leader when 
asked the question. The heaven to which 
they believe the faithful will ascend, 
they assert, is made of pure musk, plen- 
tifully besprinkled with pearls and ja- 
cinths; that the trees are of gold, and 
the walls of gold and silver. 

The ¢uba, or tree of happiness, here 
spreads its branches from the heavenly 
palace of Mahomet to the abiding place 
of every faithful one, and its boughs are 
laden with pomegranates, grapes, and all 
the most delicate and attractive fruits, 
besides every kind of fish and fowl, 
ready dressed, to gratify the palate. 

The branches of this wondrous tree 
are within easy reach of the faithful, and 
they bow to all who desire, and yield 
rich garments of silk, magnificent horses 
elegantly caparisoned, and every con- 
ceivable means of extravagant pleasure. 

Here are the girls of Paradise, the 
Fur al oyun, especially created out of 
pure musk for the companionship of the 
blessed. They are ‘‘free from natural 
impurities, defects and inconveniences 
incident to the sex; of the strictest 
modesty, and secluded from public view 
in pavilions of hollow pearls.”’ 

With these bewitching creatures eter- 
nity will be spent, and tireless passion 
and perpetual youth will whet the appe- 
tite for every conceivable pleasure which 
the mind of the great Supreme Creator 
can prepare. 

The hell prepared for unbelievers is a 
series of chambers of extreme degrees of 
heat and cold. The damned are placed 
in furnaces which cause the skin to parch 
and peel off, after which the ministering 
demons replace it, and the process Is re- 
peated continually. 

Here they remain from nine hundred 
to seven thousand years, according to 
their deserts, and then they will be re- 
leased at the intercession of Mahomet. 

The Sprriruatists hold that the mo- 
ment the body is dead, the spirit takes 
its fight, and remains alive to all intents 
and purposes: seeing and knowing all 
that occurs among the scenes of earth to 
which it was connected; that the spirit 
goes on to higher, and higher states of 
progress, holding the power to warn, 
guide, and aid mortals. 

10 


They assert that the spirit of mortals 
return and hold converse with their, 
that at times these spirits materialize ana 
show themselves just as in life, with the 
form, features and every characteristic 
necessary to establish identification. 

They claim that departed spirits are 
in a position to see and know all that 
occurs in their sphere, and are in accord 
with these of higher attainments, so that 
almost everything necessary to be known 
by mortals can be ascertained through 
proper inquiry, and association with the 
spirits, who they declare are even more 
anxious to impart than we are to receive. 

The Marertatists believe that what 
we see of man, that we can handle, and 
anyalyze, is all we know or ever can 
know. They hold that when man dies 
his body being buried returns to the 
earth and enriches it, for the production 
of vegetable matter, but that the soul, 
the mind, the spirit or that which we 


| call life, is a mere dependent upon the 


state of the body. . 

They declare that death is the end of 
all, that there can be no further exist- 
ence, any more than in the case of a 
tree, which has been cut down and de- 
stroyed. 

Having given brief outlines of the 
faith of quite a number of the religious 
class, for the purpose of brining them 
conveniently before the minds of the 
readers of this paper, the thought na- 
turally occurs to the investigating truth- 
seeker , ‘‘ Which code of faith is the best 
to adopt to ensure salvation ?”’ 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
lay before any one plan of salvation, but 
there is a lesson to be learned by the 
thoughts suggested. 

That men were, and are sincerely de- 
voted to the advocacy of the varied 
beliefs herein enumerated as well as 
thousands of other peculiar notions not 
in any sense referred to, is a fact. 

That fact must never be overlooked in 
forming an estimate of the rights of 
others, in a religious sense. 

The world is apt to designate any 
peculiar or novel faith, as insanity, and 
quite commonly we declare men who 
differ with us, barbarians, especially if 
their faith have an oder of ancient forms, 
or resembles in some degree thatof the 
early races. 
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There is a world of thought in fact, 
that the Chinese and other Asiatic races, 
call the Anglo-Americans and all chris- 
tians peoples by a term exactly the coun- 
terpart of our word ‘‘heather.”’ 

A cool, sober examination of the 
mind which condemns another man’s 
religion, will often result in demonstrat- 
ing the fact that bigotry is the premises, 
from which the conclusions are drawn. 

It seems remarkably that men who 
agree on all the main points of phil- 
osophy, science, and the general affairs 
of life, and seldom disagree at all seri- 
ously on any ordinary matter, will fight 
to the death over some abstruse proposi- 
tion of faith, which in the end is in no 
sense better understood than before the 
commencement of hostilities. 

Various causes are assigned for this an- 
omaly, and explanations are generally to 
the end, that God has designed that men 
should thus be left in darkness, to work 
out their own salvation, and that in the 
time set apart, all these differences of faith 
will be assimilated by the general ac- 
knowledgement of the correctness of the 


doctrines of the church to which that | 


expounder belongs. But with the expla- 


nations, and all the promises of univer-' 


sal acceptance of this, that, or the other 
popular or unpopular religion, but few 
seem to realize that the period between 
the present, and the promised religious 
millenium, is far greater than the proba- 
ble extent of our earthly existence. Now 
as the life of aman may be of no moment 
whatever, as compared to the eternity 
which some claim he is destined to enjoy, 
it would perhaps be considered presump- 
tious to attach importance to whatever of 
peace and progress might result from a 
better understanding and appreciation of 
each other; nevertheless, it does seem 
that the means of immediate relief de- 
serve some attention. . It is a well known 
fact that the cessation of pain for a few 
minutes or hours will enable a patient to 
rally, and encourage him to new life, 
whereas a continuance of excruciating 
agony causes him to loose hope, and often 
to desire death as a relief. 

So with this continued hydrophobic 
onslaught on men’s belief as to the best 
means of procuring temporal and spir- 
itual salvation. 

The whole scheme of attack upon any 
given body of religionists is another 


phase of the insane spirit of ‘‘ Reforma- 

tion,’’ which anon raises its hydra-headed 

repuisiveness to stab, and slay all those 

who fail to agree with its particular 
mania at that especial juncture of affairs. 

Now it is intemperance, then retrench- 

ment, then anti-Casarism, then anti- 

stalwartism, then anti-masonry, and again 

anti-monarchy. 


Just accordingly, as some strange and 
unaccountable influence touches men’s 
minds, so do they become for the time 
being monomaniacal on some subject, 
which at other times affords them no in- 
terest whatever. 


Considering the great intellectual ad- 
vanccment of the American nation, one 
would suppose that it would be less liable 
to these attacks, but that hypothesis ap- 
pears to be baseless, for all that seems 
to be necessary to engender a fever-heat 
of hatred, is to harp continuously on 
one subject, and shortly the malaria of 
stupidity, permeates the system so as to 
intoxicate the judgment and paralyze the 
intellect of the people at large. Who 
knows what the next mania will be ? 


At present our Territory and its peo- 
ple are the subjects of national alarm. 
The mania of anti-Mormonism is poison- 
ing the minds of the people of the 
United States, so that their passions are 
almost uncontrollable. Men are becom- 
ing bloodthirsty and Nihilistic to a de- 
gree much to be regretted. A large 
proportion of the American people be- 
lieve, through a systematic course ot 
misrepresentation, that it would be an 
act of charity to annihilate the entire 
Mormon people. 


One part of their enemies wanted the 
polygamists disfranchised. This has 
been effectively accomplished. Now it 
is desired that their property be confis- 
cated, so as to destroy their influence 
over their friends who still hold the 
franchise. 


The next thing in order is the cutting 


off of their hands so that they may not 


write, and the tearing out of their 
tongues so that they may not speak. 

As it is gradually learned that the 
methods adopted fail to accomplish the 
desired results, now it is asked that Con- 
gress disfranchise every person who be- 
longs to the Mormon faith. It is but a 
step from that to a demand for the confis- 
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cation of their property, and but another 
to the sacrifice of their lives. 

Why not burn them at the stake? Po- 
lygamy is now legally and_ practically 
dead. It has no direct influence upon 
the interests of the people of Utah. It 
has been eliminated by abortive legisla- 
tion, and the fact is beyond dispute that 
to-day the Mormon Church can afford to 
allow its bitterest enemies to manipulate 
their electoral machinery, assured of 
victory, and freed from any possible chi- 
canery, because they have nothing to do 
but receive their honors at the hands of 
those who came to destroy them. 

It is astonishing that the people of 
America have not yet learned that a man’s 
religion and political faith, are entirely 
beyond governmental control. A man or 
a party of men who may sincerely believe 
in a certain or uncertain code of doctrines, 
whether religious or political, or a combi- 
nation of both, can no more be controlled 
by the prejudicial sayings and doings of 
those in opposition, than can the thunder 
be silenced by the braying of an ass. 

There is a wonderful influence in sin- 
cerity ; 2 magnetism exceedingly difficult 
to neutralize. And when to sincerity, is 
added a genuine religious fervor, the 
superstructure is capable of enduring 
very fierce bombardment. 

That the. Mormons are sincere is be- 
yond all question; those who may have 
doubted this, have within the past few 
years received so many evidences thereof, 
that it would seem superfluous to assert 
what must be apparent to even the most 
prejudiced. That they are wise and di- 
plomatic beyond the appreciation of their 
énemies, would seem also beyond all 
question. 

That their very inactivity, is an illus- 
tration of their supreme faith in God, 
must be acknowledged. ‘That they are 
continually receiving evidences, which 
can be readily construed by them into 
direct interpositions of Providence, must 
be admitted. 

That they are infinitely less agitated 
than their enemies, is clearly apparent. 
That under the continued pressure of per- 
secution they are becoming daily more 
and more united socially, religiously, 
commercially, and politically, we have 
many reasons to know. That they hold 
the onslaught of their enemies in su- 
preme contempt, although never neglect- 


ing their own armor, we all realize. That 
there must be reasons for all these facts, 
some of us are beginning to believe, 

Of course’ the Mormons say, as ali 
other religionists do, that they are per- 
secuted for righteousness’ sake, and as 
servants of God that they are protected 
by His arm; and say what we may, 
there are very strong indications of a 
probability of this being approximately 
true. At any tate, there are coinci- 
dences enough in this direction to satisfy 
the mind of any Mormon. 

If we are to believe our orthodox 
sectarian friends: the same God which 
the Mormons declare holds them in the 
hollow of His hand, inspires the rival 
religionists to Christian warfare against 
them. It may be true. 

To one uninspired, except by the light 
of a love for humanity, it appears that a 
business rivalry among the religionists 
has caused the organization of the op- 
ponents of Mormonism, for the purpose 
of crushing it out as a common enemy 
to religious interests. The priests know 
why. According to present appearances, 
the result may be similar to the united 
efforts of business men to crush out the 
co-operative store, which under the most 
able and persistent attacks of its enemies 
grew and flourished far beyond the hopes 
of its projectors. 

What the rival merchants by continued 
misrepresentations did for the Mormon 
co-operative mercantile interests, the 
rival politicians and religionists seem de- 
termined to do for the Mormons in gen- 
eral; and every devout Mormon believes 
in his heart that God has so ordained tt. 

Who can, with an intelligent view of 
the situation, and a knowledge of the 
firmly-seated faith of the Latter-day 
Saints, question the logic of their con- 
clusions? We may believe what we 
please, and account for our repeated 
failures, and their repeated victories, 
upon any hypothesis best suited to our 
self-conceit ; there is but one explanation 
of the cause of our discomfiture—the 
bigoted blindness and inhumanity of our 
attack. Among all the varied religions 
here cited, ridiculous as its tenets may 
appear to the world at large, not one can 
be named, with a proper amount of per- 
secution, and the consequent notoriety, 
but will be sure to be popular and pow- 
erful even in this enlightened age. 
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Every one of the followers of a faith 
which is sought to be destroyed, believes 
that he is an instrument in the hands of 
God, to preserve it at all hazards; and 
strange as it may seem, one solitary in- 
dividual, ignorant and apparently un- 
known though he may be, by persistently 
and fervently advocating any form of 
religious faith, can spread it faster than 
a thousand enemies can uproot it. 

The reason is simple; all men believe 
they have a soul to save, and as none of 
the methods of salvation are any too 
clear, a novel idea of any kind always 
attracts attention; much the same asa 
dyspeptic is attracted by a new nostrum. 

Is it not yet clear, that as men honestly 
attach themselves to a religion by a 
course of reasoning, or what they may 
be pleased to term a course of reasoning, 
that any efforts made to disenthrall them, 
should be on the basis of an intelligent 
attempt to disentangle the complicated 
shackles which bind them to their faith? 

Suppose that .we went to a prisoner, 
who had been fettered hand and limb for 
years, with heavy iron chains stronger 
by far than his physical frame; and after 
assuring him that we were friendly 
towards him, should seize the chains 
with all our might and with violent im- 
precations about him and his fetters, 
dash them and him against the walls of 
his cell and increase his misery ten-fold. 
How long, think you, would he retain 
his belief in our friendship and good 
wille . 

If, however, we by intelligent investi- 
gation ascertain the intricacies of the 
lock, which secure the chains, and gently 
free the victim; then we may win his 
love. 

The great trouble with modern reform- 
ers seems to be however, that they de- 
light in clanking the chains so as to 
attract attention to themselves, and cash 
to their purses, rather than to listen to 
the almost noiseless action of the lock, 
which, when intelligently manipulated, 
will free their fellow man. 

Grorce A. MErars. 


Queen Victoria and Prince Albert were 
cousins, and about the only example 
in the long line of English monarchs 
wherein the marital vows were sacredly 
observed and sincere affection existed. 


SCENES IN CONGRESS OVER 
UTAH. 


There happened to be at Washington 
City during the last session of the 42nd 
Congress a leading Mormon, whose pri- 
vate journal I have had the privilege of 
perusing. Though its entries were not 
intended for the public eye, they im- 
pressed me as being so interesting that 
I solicited the favor of copying such 
portions of them as referred to the pro- 
posed legislation against Utah. I give 
them with the more pleasure because of 
their being private notes, and written 
when the emotions which they portray 
were yet warm and when there were no 
prospects for escape from overwhelming 
wrong except as anticipated in the faith 
of the writer and his co-religionists. 
‘They furnish an excellent illustration 
of the confidence the Mormon people 
have in God in their hours of difficulty 
and danger. The purity of thought, 
integrity of purpose, and sublime trust 
of a God-fearing people, exhibited in 
these notes, will be quite refreshing in 
these days of skepticism when anything 
like a belief in special providences is 
looked upon as an evidence of fanaticism. 

January 28th, 7877.—TYhe amendment 
which Brother Hlooper made to the Col- 
orado Bill for the admission of Utah, 
with Sargent’s amendment for the prohi- 
bition of polygamy, &c., came up to-day. 
He had heard that a bitter discussion 
would be evoked, so he tried to withdraw 
his amendment, having obtained Mr. 
Sarjent’s consent thereto. But Coghlan 
of California objected. He .afterwards 
consented to withdraw. Then Negley 
of Pennsylvania renewed the amendment. 
He was induced to withdraw; and then 
Marriam of New York renewed again. 
Claggett of Montana was charged for 
the occassion, and as it was known he 
was very bitter against Utah, and would 
attack her savagely, our enemies wanted 
to fire him off. Several members had 
each five or ten minutes granted them 
by Taffe of Nebraska who had the floor ; 
he also gave Claggett five minutes. He 
fulfilled expectations in the fierceness 
and brutality of his attack. The five 
minutes ended, the House gave him five 
minutes more. Still eager to hear more 
of his brutal and slanderous abuse, they 
gave him three minutes more—ostensibly 
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thirteen minutes, but really upwards of 
twenty minutes. There were numbers of 
men on the floor who had been to Utah, 
who, if they knew anything, must have 
known he told falsehoods and misrepre- 
sented the people; but no voice was 
raised to correct his statements, to check 
the torrent of the vile stream of vituper- 
ation which flowed from his lips; not 
even to refuse to grant him more time 
to the extent he desired, though one ob- 
jection was all that was necessary to stop 
him under the rules. The fact is the mod- 
ern politician is a moral coward. He 
has not the courage to defend a weak, 
unpopular side, especially if the question 
of ‘‘Mormonism’’ be involved. They 
are as afraid of being suspected of hav- 
ing any sympathy with that, as they 
would be of the contagion of the small- 
pox. The truth is there is no sympathy 
between them and it—between vice and 
purity—error and truth, fraud and hon- 
esty. Iam disgusted with them. Col. 
Sam. Merritt of Idaho, who resides in 
Utah, was evidently pleased with the 
performance. I afterwards went to where 
he and Kendall of Nevada—a man 
whom our people’s vote helped to elect 
—were sitting talking, and told them 
a little of my mind. I was indignant. 
Kendall soon moved off to his seat. I 
talked plainly to Merritt atid made him 
acknowledge that statements made by 
Claggett were false. 

Jan. z9th,.—By appealing to the House 
Captain Hooper succeeded in obtaining 
half an hour to deliver his speech in. 
As he finished Claggett jumped up and 
requested ten minutes for reply. Then 
succeeded a scene which I scarcely ever 
saw paralleled in Congress. The mem- 
bers gathered around him and listened 
to him with great interest. When his ten 
minutes were exhausted, cries of ‘‘go on, 
go on,” were heard from all sides. Time 
was granted him to continue, not an ob- 
jection being made. Oh it was pleasure 
to many to hear the ‘‘Mormons’’ de- 
nounced, to hear Brigham Young villified 
and Utah held up to public odium, and 
execration! He had not finished his 
triade when his time again expired. 
Again his time was renewed; but on 
motion of Mr. Cox of New York, on the 
condition that the Delegate of Utah have 
five minues to reply. With these extra- 
ordinary evidencés of sympathy from 


his audience Claggett was greatly fired 
up. They were ready to swallow every 
thing he might say. He gave his 
imagination rein; he reveled in_ his 
false descriptions of affairs in Utah and 
closed with a sensational attack upon the 
marriage institution of Utah, and when 
he closed members and galleries joined 
in hearty applause, unchecked by the 
speaker, 

Brother Hooper commenced to reply; 
but the interest was ended. No one 
listened to him. Members all scattered 
to their seats and engaged in conversa- 
tion, writing, &c. He labored through 
his time and requested more time; but 
this was refused, Bird of New Jersey, a 
democrat, making objections. He asked 
as a boon the privilege of printing his 
remarks. This was not objected to; so 
by their silence it was assumed by the 
speaker that he could print the remarks 
he wished to make. 

Fifteen minutes by a self-possessed, 
good debater, well posted in Utah affairs, 
would only be required before an aud- 
ience who would listen and judge fairly 
to utterly demolish Claggett’s fictions 
and sophistry and lay them bare to the 
country. 

Monday, Feb. 3rd, 1873.—President 
Grant was waited on by Claggett and 
Merritt of Idaho and Negley of Penn- 
sylvania on last Saturday to represent 
the terrible condition of affairs in Utah, 
and ask for action. Grant is reported 
to have said that ‘‘the final issue with 
Utah cannot be avoided.”’ 

Feb. gth.—Yesterday, President Grant 
went to the Capitol. His unusual pres- 
ence there excited surprise and comment. 
It was soon poised about that Utah 
affairs had called him there. He had 
interviews with the Judiciary Committees 
of the Senate and House, and told them 
that there must be legislative action on 
Utah. He appeared to be resolved to 
get some bill passed that would enable 
his myrmidons to carry out the course of 
tyranny and oppression entered upon by 
McKean, and in pursuance of which, as 
the latter said, by the express wish and 
approbation of President Grant, he had 
been checked by the Supreme Court. 
Grant is reported to have said, that if 
the 4th of March came without legisla- 
tion, he would put his troops into Utah 
and nail the thing by that means. What 
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he would do with his troops, of course 
his hearers were left to imagine. 
Wednesday, 5th.—Merritt of Idaho 
presented a memorial to the House yes- 
terday from a number of lawyers of the 
Salt Lake City bar, setting forth the in- 
adequacy of the laws of Utah, their 
hurtful tendency, their opposition to the 
genius of the Government, and the dis- 
loyal sentiments and actions of the Leg- 
islative Assembly of Utah, and asking 
for Congressional action. He also in- 
troduced a bill to promote justice in the 
Territories, etc., which had all the hate- 
ful features of the Voorhees Bill framed 
and introduced against us. The passage 
of such a bill would put the lives, the 
liberties and the property of the Latter- 
day Saints at the mercy of the ring of 
United States officials and their satellites, 
and open wide the doors for every species 
of corruption to flow in unchecked. We 
found by comparing the references made 
in the memorial to the laws with the 
laws themselves, that they have quoted 
laws which have been repealed, they have 
quoted as laws of Utah extracts which 
have no existence, they have garbled 
laws, and they have left out the context 
of laws. The whole is a tissue of mis- 
representation and falsehood. This is 
the constant paactice of our enemies—to 
lie and misrepresent. But will Congress 
be enlightened? Does the President of 
the United States want us sacrificed? 
There are those who would have no sen- 
timent of pity for us, if they knew that 
we were innocent of the charges made 
against us. There are those who if the 
truth were laid before them, would not 
take the trouble to examine it and satisfy 
themselves about the matter in a proper 
manner. We must, however, do the 
best we can and leave the event with the 
Lord. He is a friend who never has, 
nor ever will forsake His people. I have 
felt tranquil and joyous this week, I 
have no fears or apprehensions, though 
humanly speaking, the prospects are 
threatening. ‘This is a time concerning 
which the Prophets Joseph and Brigham 
and others have spoken—the time when 
we would have the Government arrayed 
against us as in a national capacity, as 
towns, counties and States had done in 
their spheres. If the bills framed against 
us should any of them pass, it would be 
as gross a violation of the Constitution 


and the spirit of the Government as the 
acts of the mobs in Missouri aud Illinois. 
It would be nothing more than the law 
of might. I feel that the Lord will pro- 
vide a sacrifice in our stead, as he did 
the ram in the thicket when Isaac was 
bound and laid upon the altar. : 

Friday, 7th.—TYo-day we got a printed 
copy of the bill introduced by Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen of New Jersey into the Senate 
It is similar to the Merritt Bill. They 
will have them grinding at both ends 
so that there may be no delays about the 
passage. Our enemies are sure of catch- 
ing us this time. Mr. Sam. Merritt said 
to-day, so I was told, that on Monday 
next the Judiciary Committee would 
meet to take his bill into consideration ; 
they would report it to the House, as 
they had the right to do at any time under 
the vote of the House last Monday, and 
the House would pass it. Mr. Sam. 
Merritt does not take the Almighty into 
account at all. These are transactions 
with which, in his opinion, he has noth- 
ing to do. But we shall see. Oh, Lord, 
defeat these men in their wicked and 
bloodthirsty schemes, and save those 
who put their trust in Thee, for Thou 
alone can save—Thou alone has pity for 
us: I ask this in the name of Jesus, 
Amen. E 

feb. rz.—The agent of the Associated 
Press at Salt Lake City is the champion 
liar in his class. Every day we have a 
baten of inflammatory and lying dis- 
patches from there, sent with a view to 
influence Congress in our case.. The 
House Judiciary Committee met to-day 
to discuss the Merritt bill. Efforts have 
been made to get an opportunity to make 
an oral argument before them; but the 
chairman, Judge Bingham, would not 
consent. He was, however, induced to 
say that if Mr. Fitch, who had written a 
legal argument against the bill, would 
attend the meeting this morning, he 
might have time accorded him. Mr. 


Fitch was there and had about ten minutes 


given him. The other members would 
have liked to have heard Mr. Fitch lon- 
ger; but Bingham was evidently anxious 
to have him stop, though he compli- 
mented him on his written argument 
which,he said he had read. 

Butler, of Massachusetts, in speaking 
of the plan proposed in the bill for the 
summoning of juries, said that when he 
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was in the army they got upa case against 
him at Baltimore, and the United States 


-marshals summoned the jury. He found 


among the jurors three men whom he had 
had in irons! 
Feb. 13.—At the house to-day I was 


told in confidence that President Grant 


had a message in course of preparation on 
Utah which would probably be sent in 
to-morrow. It would ask for legislative 
action so that Utah might be put under 
the civil power, (Grant assuming, I sup- 
pose, that it is not so at present,) or he 
would be under the necessity of putting 
it under the military. 

feb. rgth.— Before going to bed last 
night I asked the Lord to give me a 
dream, my mind being occupied with 
what I had been told concerning Grant’s 
message. He heard my prayer. I dreamed 
that a company of brethern were assem- 
bled, who were dressed in uniform. I 
was among them, and was one of the 
officers. We were expecting an attack 
from an enemy, who was formidable in 
numbers and equipments, and who we 
were looking for every minute. They 
were moving upon us I thought with 
rifled cannon, improved fire-arms and 
ammunition, and in great force. I 
thought we were drawn up in line to 
receive them. In falling into line with 
the other officers, I thought I got into 
one of most exposed positions. I was 
aware of it, and saw from the direction 
of the enemy I should be hit before 
some of those near me could be reached, 
as my body covered, in military parlance, 
theirs. We were nerved up expecting 
each moment the shock of battle. There 
was no flinching. I thought my position 
a very exposed one, and I seemed to 
take it in all its danger and to feel that 
a volley of grape and canister would be 
likely to hit me; I was nerved up and 
had a feeling of suspense that was in- 
tense, such as man might have who ex- 
pected the next second the attack of a 
desperate foe. While in this frame of 
mind all at once we found the enemy 
had disappeared. How they had gone 
or where they had gone, I do not now re- 
member; but the reaction when I knew 
they had gone, was as great and real as 
it seems to me it could possibly be, if it 
were a scene in real life. We felt we 
had been brought face to face with death 
and had escaped, and praise and thanks- 


giving filled our hearts. I then awoke 
and thanked the Lord for the comfort 
conveyed to me in the dream. The 
message was brought in as my informant 
told me it would be, but was not read. 
The Mew York Herald of this morning 
gives an account of a conversation that 
Claggett and Merritt had with Grant; 
they urged him to send a Message to 
Congress. The prospects looked threat- 
ening. But God reigns, and as General 
Grant seems disposed to emulate the 
example of Pharaoh of old, we shall see 
whether he will be any more successful 
than Pharaoh was. I have no doubt but 
that the Lord will make Grant’s wrath 
a cause of praise to Him. 

The Message appeared in the morning 
papers, and whether it was on this ac- 
count, or some other, when read in the 
House to-day it fell like a wet blanket 
upon the members. I neversaw a docu- 
ment read which appeared to attract less 
attention than did this. I was around 
all day conversing as I had opportunity 
with members. A better feeling pre- 
vails than I could expect under the cir- 
cumstances. Senator Pool of North 
Carolina, member of the judiciary com- 
mittee of the Senate, told me some of 
the features of the amemded Freling- 
huysen Bill which they had agreed to 
report. 

Feb. 22-—General Sherman, whom 
Captain Hooper met in the Senate 
chamber, told him that he had said to 
Grant, with whom he had attended a 
dinner party, that his action in relation 
to Utah was all wrong. For this advo- 
cacy of our cause they had laughingly 
called him a Mormon. 

We have a perverse and unscrupulous 
enemy in John P. Newman, the Senate 
Chaplain. 

feb. 25.—In the evening I went to 
the Senate, where Captain Hooper had 
spent the entire day. The subject of 
discussion there was the Frelinghuysen 
Bill. It passed a little after midnight 
on a vote of 29 for and ten against it. 
The Democrats, with Carpenter, Trum- 
bull and Schurz voted against it. It was 
fought inch by inch by Thurman, Bay- 
ard, Carpenter, Trumbull, Casserly, 
Stewart.and Nye; the bitter speeches 
made by Logan of Illinois and Windom 
of Minnesota had a telling effect though 
composed of illogical, sianderous and 
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untrue statements. The clause giving the 
deputy marshals the authority to call on 
the military when they were threatened 
with resistance was discussed with ability 
by Bayard and Trumbull. They de- 
nounced this ready appeal to the bayonet 
to enforce civil process. I felt that the 
day would come when those who were 
determined to have this feature in the 
Bill would yet be made to groan under 
the tyranny of soldiers and be humbled in 
the dust. The Constitution has fallen 
into disrepute and the will of the ma- 
jority has taken its place. hha 
March rst—To-day our enemies in 
the House were anxious to get up the 
Frelinghuysen Bill, which had passed the 
Senate, and pass it through the House. 
They had resolved upon getting it up 
this evening. All the feelings that I had 
in my dream I began to experience this 
evening. There was a time that I 
awaited its advent as I imagined in my 
dream that I awaited the shock of battle. 
I was nerved up in the same way. 
Claggett acted like a hen that wanted to 
lay. He was fidgetty and anxious; a 
delivery would relieve him. He got the 
floor and was twice recognized by the 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. Wheeler, and had his 
speech prepared, written out and in his 
hand; but he was choked off both 
times; the first by Mr. Farnsworth in- 
troducing an amendment, the last time 
by General Garfield moving the previous 
question, despite the remonstrances of 
Claggett, by which further debate was 
cut off. He intended to commence by 
speaking on some claim, I was informed, 
and then branch off on to the Utah 
question, feeling contident from his past 
success in getting the ear of the House 
that he could secure a hearing again. 
Merritt had also come down to the front 
to be near Claggett to support him. As 
soon as Claggett found that he could not 
interject his speech in then, he went 
over to Judge Bingham, of Ohio, Chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, and 
had a consultation with him. It was then 
arranged, as I afterwards learned, that 
further on in the evening Bingham was 
to try tq get it up. Maxwell was back 
in Clagget’s seat waiting for the onslaught 
with great anxiety. Claggett went back 
and had a talk with him, and then went 
off to smoke. In the mean time acolla- 


tion had been prepared in a committee 
room down stairs, and some excellent 
punch, so said, had been furnished. Of. 
this many partook freely, and about mid- 
night the effects were very visible in the 
noise and confusion which prevailed. | 
Beck of Kentucky made a motion to 
take a recess till g o’clock, Monday 
morning; other motions to adjourn and 
take a recess were also made; but with 
no effect ; they were voted down two to 
one. Every moment I expected the 
Frelinghuysen Bill to come up. The 
noise and confusion increased, and 
finally General Garfield made a motion 
to take a recess until Monday morning, 
g o’clock—the same motion they had 
voted down just before—and it was 
carried. We rejoiced exceedingly. We 
had another day’s grace. We had a 
quiet Sabbath granted unto us, and I 
praised the Lord. Merritt afterwards 
said that we owed our escape to that 
punch. Bingham had ‘got tight,’’? he 
said, and they could not trust him to 
present the matter. Claggett, Merritt, 
Maxwell & Co. were mad; but we were 
gratified. 

Monday, March 3rd—The rules be- 
ing suspended for the purpose of getting 
through the calendar, there appeared no 
human possibility of escape, for the 
Frelinghuysen Bill was on the calendar, 
low down it was true, but at the rapid 
rate they were crowding through legisla- 
tion it could not be long until it was 
reached. Claggett and Merritt were 
very active and very gleeful. The latter 
told me they had got us now, and swore 
by his maker that they were going in for 
results now and not for talk.’ Brother 
Hooper saw Claggett, and to see how he 
felt, asked him if he thought the Bull 
would pass. He swore and said that it 
had to pass, that he would force it 
through. They, every little while, would 
go up to the Speaker’s desk where the 
bills lay and examine the pile to see how 
far it was down, Maxwell and they 
were 1n great glee. I did not see how 
we could escape, but yet I had faith that 
something would interpose to prevent 
the passage of the Bill; but I did not 
know what it would be, or how it would 
be prevented. At 5 P.M. took recess 
till 7°30, and still it was not reached. I 
paced up and down within hearing of the 
business, and called upon the Lord in 
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my heart for that deliverance which I 
knew that no one but He could give. 
The exultation of our enemies was un- 
concealed. In immagination they al- 
ready had their feet upon our necks. 

Two o’clock in the morning of Tues- 
day came and still they were crowding 
through Bills. There were but two Bills 
to pass, and they could be passed in two 
or three minutes, and then the Freling- 
huysen Bill would be reached. Confu- 
sion and excitement prevailed, and any 
attempt to reason upon such a subject, 
with so great a feeling of hurry prevail- 
ing, would be useless. We had done all in 
our power, and only the power of God 
could now prevent the passage of the 
Bill. Just then the Judiciary Committee 
brought up the impeachment cases of 
Judge Delahay of Kansas and Judge Sher- 
man of Ohio. Thissubject consumed an 
hour. Three o’clock had come, and still 
no action on the Frelinghuysen Bill, 
Then members began to present resolu- 
tions, bills, ete., upon which they wanted 
action. Speaker Blaine recognized them, 
and half an hour was thus consmed. 
Our enemies, active and urgent, tried to 
press the Frelinghuysen Bill on to the no- 
tice of the House; but in vain. I felt 
faint and hungry, and went down to the 
restaurant and got a little refreshment, 
was only absent a few minutes, and when 
I came up, the House had just taken a 
recess until 9:30. I was surprised and 
yet exceeding glad. I thought of my 
dream again. The dispersion of the 
members reminded me of the dispersion 
in the dream. Our enemies were swear- 
ing mad. Merritt said we had bribed the 
Speaker, and that ‘‘damned old Bing- 
ham.’”’ Claggett and Maxwell were also 
furious 

March gth.—This morning they com- 
menced at the calendar. The two Bills 
were soon passed, then came the Freling- 
huysen Bill; but Mr. Sarjent of Cali- 
fornia objected to the consideration of 
so important a Bill when there was no 
quorum present. It was laid aside in- 
formally; and from that time until 11:30, 
when upon motion, it was decided to 
transact no more legislation, it could not 
be reached. Business of various kinds 
was attended to, but that could not be got 
up. Our enemies were raging. Maxwell 
said he would take out British papers and 
be an American citizen no longer. Clag- 

1 


gett asserted that we had spent $200,000 
on the Judiciary Committee, and Mer- 


| ritt swore that there had been treachery 


and we had bribed Congress. But I 
praised and thanked God who was our 
friend and mightier than they all. By 
seemingly small and insignificant means 
He had brought to pass marvelous results, 
and to him all the glory was due. 


THE SALT LAKE ORGANIST. 


The great organ at the Tabernacle 
attracts the notice of visitors to our 
Zion, who usually attend service, if they 
stay over Sunday, and sensibly enjoy the 
magnificent playing of the brilliant young 
organist, Joseph J. Daynes. We have 
designed biographical sketches of our 
home musicians and artists generally, 
and may fitly select the above named 
gentleman as a worthy subject of our art 
history. 

Joseph J. Daynes was born at Norwich, 
Norfolk, England, April 2d, 1852. As 
is well known in this city, he was a 
musical prodigy in his childhood. He 
first showed signs of his musical instinct 
at the age of eighteen months, by his 
delight at singing and playing. His 
nature, gifted from his birth, seemed to 
crave music as from an organic necessity ; 
and he was always trying to get at the 
piano, but was prevented by his parents, 
for fear he might injure the instrument. 
When just turned four years of age, some 
visiting friends were at dinner; the 
child stole into the parlor and picked out 
on the piano the old and familiar air— 
‘¢The Rat Catcher’s Daughter,” His 
father, struck with surprise, left the 
dinner table and wrote out the treble 
scale of two octaves, and proceeded to 
explain the names of the notes. When 
through, the lad said he knew them; but 
his father answered, ‘‘You do not know 
what I mean, I want you to learn these 
notes, so that, whenever you see them, 
you will know what they are.’’ On be- 
ing questioned the father discovered that 
the child really did know all of the 
notes written for this first lesson; and 
from that time the child commenced 
playing from music. 


Mr. Daynes, sen., tuner of 


was a 
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pianos, which in those days were not as 
musical in their tones as they now are, 
and sometimes he was perplexed, es- 
pecially with the high notes. To assist 
him, he usually took his child, and seat- 
ing him in a convenient place, when in 
trouble would look at him, and the lad 
would tell his father by moving his lips 
whether the note was flat or sharp, so as 
not to attract attention of parties in the 
room. 

One of the great delights of the lad 
was in his attempts to make musical in- 
struments. On one occasion he whittled 
a piece of board, battledoor shape, and 
stretched cotton from end to end, and 
made a bow of a piece of whalebone 
with several strands of cotton, put rosin 
on, and played tunes with this simple 
instrument, and although, of course, 
very little music was produced, the notes 
were correct. Indeed, anything that he 
could make a musical sound on he would 
try to play. His father being a watch- 
maker he would get broken watch main 
springs of various lengths, and put them 
into a bench vice, so as to resemble the 
comb of a musical box, and pick out 
tunes, some skill being required to get the 
various pieces in proper tune. He would 
play the triangle with his foot while 
playing the piano. His greatest trouble 
was that his fingers were not long enough 
to reach an octave, so he, childlike, 
asked his father if he could not tie some 
sticks on his fingers to lengthen them. 
He never needed a light to play, and 
could always tell the pitch of any sound. 
If any person struck one or more keys 
on the piano he would name them in- 
stantly and correctly, and the same if 
the sounds were produced on any other 
instrument, or by the voice. 

His father was a bass singer in a glee 
club, and rehearsels were held at his 
house, in which the child took great de- 
light. One evening they were practicing 
the glee entitled, ‘Fair Flora decks.” 
Suddenly the child’s attention was at- 
tracted and he said to his mother, “Ma, 
Pa do not sing that piece right.’’ She 
tried to hush him, but the child went to 
his father and pointed out the note that 
he sang wrong; the father not deigning 
to notice the child was stopped at the 
same note on the repetition of the piece, 
at which his dignity was touched, he 
considering himself a good reader; he 


appealed to his brother-in-law, who was 
well up in the ‘‘sol fa” system and he 
sang it thesame. The child, however, 
persisted in correcting them and was 
slapped and sent to bed, for his wonder- 
ful instinct of sound. But the child 
could not sleep, and after the rehearsal 
was over he played the passage on the 
piano and showed the father where he 
was wrong, who from that time never 
disputed his child’s word on such a 
point. All these little incidents occured 
between the age of four and seven. 


Before he was six years of age young 
Daynes played at many concerts and 
entertainments. His parents never knew 
when he would be allowed to remain in 
bed after he had retired, because visitors 
called nearly every evening to hear him 
play; he would be held up to the piano, 
and he would play while asleep, knowing 
nothing of it the next morning. He 
was so small that he stood up while 
playing until he was nine years old. 


Soon after arriving in Utah, in 1862, 
the lad and his father were invited to the 
residence of President Young. After 
hearing him play the President advised 
Mr. Daynes to put him under the tuition 
of Professor Raymond. The father took 
his prodigy to the professor, who asked 
to be shown some of the music the lad 
had been playing, that he might be able 
to tell where to begin the lesson; on 
seeing which Professor Raymond re- 
marked he had better take lessons cf the 
lad instead. 


In the spring of 1867, when only just 
fifteen years of age, Mr. Daynes was ap- 
pointed the organist of the Tabernacle, 
which position he has held ever since. 
In the fall of 1879 he went to New York 
to study the Church organ and piano; 
and, before leaving for home, he played 
on the church organ at Chickering Hall, 
at a very fashionable concert of Mr. G. 
W. Morgan, was applauded and encored, 
and war afterwards noticed in the Art 
Journal. 


We have no doubt that, had Mr. Jos- 
eph J. Daynes lived in New York or 
Boston, with the opportunity of appear- 
ing often before large musical audiences, 
winning frequent applause, so necessary 
to stimulate the artist’s nature and ambi- 
tion, he would be widely known as one 
of the great organists of the day. 
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THE POETS ON SUMMER. 


BY WM. GILL MILLS. 


On this day of July 31st, 1883, I drop 
languidly into my ample arm chair, per- 
spiring and almost panting, with the ther- 
mometer registering 95° in the shade, 
having just thrown from my hand the 
telegraphic reports of the ‘‘ heated term ”’ 
from Maine to California. ‘*Oh, how 
hot,’’ exclaimed those I met, as if I did 
not know that it was very warm before 
they said so. No one feels satisfied with 
the weather but your farmer, who, wiping 
the beaded perspiration from his brow, 
tells you that it is just the weather for 
corn, and shakes his head deprecatingly, 
if you express a wish that a ‘‘ cold wave’”’ 
will speedily roll on with its spicy breath. 
Having just half an hour’s leisure, come 
along with me to the book shelves and 
look over the favorite volumes in search 
of something about winter, that we may 
at least imagine that it is cold. I hit 
upon the introductory stanza of The 
Eve of St. Agnes, and read without a 
shiver, esteeming it almost as cooling, 
and as wholesome, as ice-water: 


St. Agnes eve,—ah, bitter chill it was! 

The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold; 

The hare limped trembling through the frozen grass. 

And silent was the flock in woolly fold; 

Numb were the Beadsman’s fingers while he told 

His rosary, and while his frosted breath, 

Like pious incense from a censer old, 

Seemed taking flight for heaven without a death, 

Past the sweet Virgin's picture, while his prayer he 
saith. 


Six months ago, with the thermometer 
at zero, you did not begin to realize the 
beauty of these lines; but, now, how you 
praise them, and wish that yours were the 
privilege now of reading them bya bright 
fire, with a wild nor’ easter coating the 
window frames with snow! 

And get, friends, are we not fickle 
mortals? Yes, and as ungrateful as fickle? 
How many weeks ago was it that we 
yearned for Summer, and bewailed the 
fortune that made us dwellers 1n a nor- 
thern clime? Did we not then have 
something to say about bright skies and 
green fields, and fragrant flowers, and 
golden harvests? And is it not probable 
that when December blasts begin to 
blow, we will wish ourseives back again 
in the lap of July and August? Out 
upon such inconsistency as this! We 


know it is hot, for we are not mopping 
an inflamed face for nothing; we know. 
that it would be plesant if it were only 
a trifle cooler ; but why make such a fuss 
about the heat, when all our fussing will 
not help the matter, and also when there 
is beauty abroad, in these glowing days, 
which poets have gloried in celebrating, 
and have striven to imprison in verse for 
future enjoyment, just as yonder brave 
old sun, millions of years ago, impris- 
oned heat in gigantic ferns, which trans- 
muted into coal, warm the home when 
the winter nights draw nigh. Come, 
then, and let us see what certain poets 
have sung about summer, and _ realize 
with them, that God ‘‘hath made every- 
thing beautiful in his time.”’ 

Open, first, Spencer's Fairy Queen, and 


read: 


Then came the jolly Sommer, being dight 

In a thin silken cassock colored green, 

That was unlyned all, to be more light: 

And on his head a girlond well beseene 

He wore, from which as he had chauffed been 

The sweat did drop; and in his hand he bore 

A bowe and shaftes, as he in forest greene 

Had hunted late the libbard or the bore, 

And now would bathe his limbs with labor heated 
sore, 


I know of no better personification of 
the season in the wide range of English 
poetry than that. 

But let us read Spencer’s personifica- 
tion of the month in which I wrote: 


Then came hot July boyling like to fire, 
That all his garments he had cast away : 
Upon a lyon raging yet with ire 

He boldly rode, and made him to obey 


Behind his back a sithe, and by his side 
Under his belt he bore a sickle circling wide. 


Beginning with the lines which Bez. 
Jonson puts into the mouth of Phos- 
phorus, the Morning Star, let us see how 
the hours of a summer day can be crys- 
tallized in verse. Thus /onson : 


To rest! to rest! the herald of the day, 

Bright Phosphorus, commands you hence, away 4 
The moon is pale and spent; and winged night 
Makes headlong haste to fly the morning light, 
Who now is risen from her bushing wars, 

And with her rosy hand puts out the stars, 

Of which myself, the last, her harbinger, 

Do stay to warn you that you not defer 

Your parting hence. 


O, yet how early! and before her time 
The envious morning up doth climb, 
As if she loved not bed, 

What haste the jealous sun doth make 
His fiery horses up to take, 

And once more show his head 
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Lest, dazzled with the brightness of this night, ; 
‘The world should wish at last, and never miss his 
light. 


The morning ushered in, we pass from 
Jonson to Bryant, our own poet, and 


burn beneath the heat of a midsummer | 


sun, so he writes: 


Power is on the earth and in the air 

From which the vital spirit shrinks afraid, 

And shelters him, in nooks of deepest shade, 
From the hot steam and from the fiery glare, 
Look forth upon the earth—her thousand plants 

- Are smitten; even the dark sun-loving maize ; 

Faints in the field beneath the torrid blaze ; 
The herd beside the shaded fountain pants ; 

For life is driven from all the landscape brown; 
The bird has sought his tree, the snake his den, 
The trout floats dead in the hot stream, and men 

Drop by the sun-stroke in tne populous town ; 

As if the Day of Fire had dawned, and sent 

Its deadly breath into the firmament. 


Very warm indeed! O, for a cooling 
breeze! Well, here it comes, through 
the ministry of the same singer, Bryant. 


See, on yonder woody ridge, 
The pine is bending his proud top, and now 
Among the nearer groves, chestnut and oak 
Are tossing their green boughs about. He comes; 
Lo, where the grassy meadows run in waves! 
The. deep distressful silence of the scene 
Breaks up with mingling of unnumbered sounds 
And universal motion. Heis come, 
Shaking a shower of blossoms from the shrubs, 
And bearing on their fragrance; and he brings 
Music of birds, and rustling of young boughs, 
And sound of swaying branches, and the voice 
Of distant waterfalls, All the green herbs 
Are stirring in his breath; a thousand flowers, 
By the roadside and the border of the brook, 
Nod gayly to each other; glossy leaves 
Are twinkling in the sun, asif the dew 
Were on them yet, and silver waters break 
Into small waves, and sparkle as he comes, 


Now let Alexander Hume, a poet of 
two and a half centuries ago, take up the 
strain : 


Great is the calm, for everywhere 
The wind is settling down; 

The smoke goes upright in the air, 
From every tuwer and town. 


What pleasure then to walk and see, 
Along a river clear, 

The perfect form of every tree 
Within the deep appear: 


The bells and circles on the waves, 
From leaping of the trout; 

The salmon from their coral caves 
Come gliding in and out. 


O sure it were a seemly thing, 
While all is still and calm, 

The praise of God to play and sing, 
With trumpet and with shalm! 


_ Air, earth, and ocean smile immense. 


But the heat is unbearable ; and so let 
Longfellow’s melodious verse bring us 
rain: 


In the country, on every side, 

Where far and wide, , 
Like a leopard’s tawny and spotted side, 
Stretches the plain _ : 

To the dry grass and the drier grain 
How welcome is the rain! 


_In the furrowed land 


The toilsome and patient oxen stand ; 
Lifting the yoke encumbered head, 
With their dilated nostrils spread ; 
They silently enhale 

The clover-scented gale, 

And the vapors that arise 

From the well watered and smoktng soil. 
For this rest in the furrow after toil 
Their large and lustrous eyes 

Seem to thank the Lord, 

More than man’s spoken word. 


Near at hand, 

From under the sheltering trees, 
The farmer sees 

His pastures, and his fields of grain, 
As they bend their tops 

‘To the numberless beating drops 
Of the incessant rain. 


The after-rain let one of our own 


‘minor poets, Andrews Norton, sing: 


The rain is o'er. How dense and bright 
Yon pearly clouds reposing lie! 

Cloud above cloud, a glorious sight, 
Contrasting with the dark blue sky! 


In grateful silence earth receives 
The general blessing ; fresh and fair, 
Each flower expands its little leaves, 
As glad the common joy to share. 


The softened sunbeams pour around 
A fairy light, uncertain, pale; 

The wind flows cool; the scented ground 
Is breathing odors on the gale. 


But quotations, like a summer day, 
must have an end, so I will close my 
books, and my excerpts, with Zhomson’s 
description of a sunset in summer: 


Tow walks the sun, and broadens by degrees 
Just o'er the verge of day. The shifting clouds 
Assembled gay, a richly gorgeous train, 

In all their pomp attending his setting throne. 

» ear n And now. 
As if his weary chariot sought the bowers , 
Of Amphitrite, and her tending nymphs 
(So Grecian fable sang) he dips his orb 
Now half immersed, anh now a golden curve 
Gives one bright glance, then total disappears. 


_ Having put the Joe/s cn the shelf, here 
1s something from myself. Feeling that 
every season has its charms and joys, 
and learning a lesson therefrom, ‘“God 
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having made everything beautiful in his 
time,’’ I lift my feeble song : 


THE HAPPIEST SEASON. 


A happy group at a festive board, 
Where sat both old and young, 

Resolved to indulge in no idle word, 
But improve as time passed along. 


A question was raised for friendly strife, 
And warmly discussed with reasou: 

“ Of all the changes of human life, 
Which is the happiest season ?”’ 


Opinions were offered by all in turn, 
But they could not agree, it appears, 

And the answer deferred to one who had borne 
The burden of fourscore years, 


‘The old man smiled, and essayed to please, 
As his heart with emotion was swelling; 

He inquired if ‘‘ they had seen a grove of trees 
That grew before his dwelling?” 


““ When the spring arrives, and many a bud 
On the trees are blossoming 

Inthe fragrant air, I think how good 
And éeauziful is spring. 


‘When the Summer comes, and rich foliage 
there 
Decks the trees, and each feathered comer 
Sings in the branches, I think how fair, 
How beautiful is Summer. 


“When Autumn their golden fruit displays 
And their leaves bear its gorgeous hue, 
I think and I feel it while I gaze, 
Autumn is beautiful too. 


‘“‘ And itis sere Winter, each branch and bough 
Of foliage and fruit are bare, 
I look wp through the trees, which I could not 
till now, 
And I see ¢he stars shining there.” 


Thus the Spring time of life has its charms and 
joys, 
To summer are beanties given ; 
In Autumn its wholesome fruit we prize, 
And in Winter we look to heaven, 


Salt Lake City, 188}. 
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BY SUSANNAH SMITH. 


Tu and tu ar fore: that iz, if sum 
boddee doant steel one while yu ar 
kounting. 


If yu vallyew yerself ackordin to the 
money yu oan, other people will du the 
saim. 


If yu kno I am rung yu kant maik me 
beleev it by kallin me a ful or a lyer. 


When a wize man kant understand 


himselph, its straing that born foolz can 
see rite throo him. 


If yu kant dijest the trooth, yu neednt 
think it aint holesome. 


_Amanz mined shoodnt bee fensed in 
like an unyun patch. 


When a man knoas moar than yu do, 
yu kant lessen hiz wizdun bi shoain yoor 
lgnorans. 7 


_ Ther ar moar foolz than wize men in 
in the world—yu see the chansiz ar 
agenst yu. 


Just about the time a man haz lurned 
to liv, he finds he kant du it. 


The strate and narro way to heaven 
seemz tu be hed quarterz for tole-gait 
keeperz. 


If we doant kno how to spend our 
time, what will we du with eternitee? 


We heer a grate deel about libertee 
and protoplasm, but verree few seem tu 
kno what they are. 


The good dye yung—the devel doant 
want tu mennee good ecksamplz around. 


In this wide werld, ther awt tu bee 
room enuf for everee boddy’s korns. 


A yuman beein seemz tu be a boiler 
maid of fawlty mettle, with now and 
then, a verchew for safetee valvz. 


If the arkanjel waz tu suddinlee kry 
out ‘‘Perfeckshun !’’ everee boddie with 
moddurn cheek wood anser ‘‘ Prezent !’”’ 


Az neer az we kan get to it, libertee 
meenz the rite to cuss when ennyboddie 
kicks yu. 


There aint no dout that an onist man 
is a yuseful thing—if ther waz enny 
plais to put him. 


When a man doant respeck verchew, 
the markit awt to rise on him verree sud- 
dinlee. 


Yuman branes are the best yet dis- 
kuvered, but there may be richer de- 
pozits on other levels. 


If yu ara patriot, tri and be deesent 
as wel. 
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When a kat and a mous are argyin a 
kweschun, I doant want the kais refered 


tu me. 


Life is a serkus in which we awl play 
klown at times. 


What shal it profit a man if he just 
manidgez tu saiv hiz own sole by getting 
the hole world down on him? 


Sumbodie wood have claimed _ the 
atmosfeer lung ago, onlee it waz difikult 
to put a brand on it. 


Sum sientifick kuss will tel awl he 
doant kno befoar lung, an then ther wil 
be an end ov it. 


If an elefunt kood tawk, he wood kall 
men bugs. 


Relijun is generallee in yer overkote ; 
it awt tu be in yer shirt. 


The reezen yu kant du as yu want tu 
is bekaws yu aint smart enuf. 


Befoar yu strart in aza reformur, be 
shure to demoralies yerself—that maiks 
yu an expert. 


Sum men wood rather be president 
than hav a pade-up policee for eternal 
life. 


The importans of a yuman bein in the 
grate yunivers, is about the saim as a 
mistaik in an ackount that is outlaud. 


One eleckshun in heaven wood re-in- 
stait ole Nick, 


_ Reputashun iz like a boil—the bigger 
it iz, the moar tendur. 


Tu eyes see moar than any one mortal 
kan attend tu. 


If goin tu heaven is as dul a bizness 
as lernin how tu du it from sum preechers 
I have herd, I think it wood pay to send 
a substitoot. 


After jining the immortel quire, 
doant worrie if yu shood hapen to find 
that ther is onlee nine hundred and 
ninety-nine strings on yer harp. 


Biggots krusified a perfeck man: what 
must be eckspected if we ack like perfeck 
foolz? 


Sheep may bee driven, but men shood 
be led; espeshallee when yu are tryin to 
get them up hil. 


If yu doant see az yer nabor does, he 
kant help it. 


Ther is no law kompellen yu to think 
if yu doant want tu, but may be yu had 
better du it, konsiderin the times. 


God maid the werld, and the title iz 
in hiz naim, but the devil haz a leese on 
it, and collecks the rent. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


WE CALL ESPECIAL ATTENTION to the 
fly-leaf under the cover of this Maca- 
ZINE, and again urge our readers to be 
kind enough to assist the editor in pro- 
curing the names and other details per- 
taining to the early residents of Utah 
Territory. 

It is our desire to print in the Appendix 
to the History of Salt Lake, the name 
of every person who resided in the Ter- 
ritory at any time prior to December 
31st, 1850. 

‘To the MAGAZINE proper, we add the 
History in parts, each of 112 pages; 
making 224 pages in every magazine . 
proper. 

This QuARTERLY is now the largest in 
the United States, and notwithstanding 
the additional matter, the price remains 
the same. 

We of course rely upon the apprecia- 
tion of our friends, who we feel confident 
will very much extend our circulation by 
their kindly commendation, to which we 
trust we are entitled. 

The History can readily be detached 
and bound separately if so desired. 

In this connection, we wish to an- 
nounce our intention to publish hereafter 


| the history of the several Wards of this 


City, and we cordially invite the assist- 
ance of the officials and old settlers in 
whose hands the information now is, to 
prepare in brief form, the items con- 
nected with the rise and growth of the 
twenty-one wards of Salt Lake City. 

We hope the pioneers will all come to 
the front, so that we may have the 
pleasure of placing them on record. 
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Pai ee 
DEATH OF BISHOP HUNTER. 


Edward Hunter, late Presiding Bishop 
of the Mormon Church, was born in 
Newtown, Pennsylvania, June 22d, 1793. 
He was the son of Edward and Hannah 
Hunter, of the same county and State. 
His great-grandfather, John Hunter, was 
from the north of England, and served 
under William of Orange, as a lieutenant 
in the cavalry, at the battle of the Boyne. 
He was presiding Bishop of the Mormon 
Church for over thirty years, and died 
Tuesday, October 16th, at the age of 
over ninety years, beloved and respected 
by all. The following magnificent tri- 
bute to his memory we copy from the 
Salt Lake Tribune : 


‘From reputation we believe that of 
the pioneers who came to Utah, Bishop 
Edward Hunter was the very foremast 
one in the full average of manly attri- 
butes. He bore the reputation of one 
who leaves the impression behind him 
that in his rugged nature there was not 
a thought of deceit ; not a tinge of envy; 
not a question of any man’s right to 
think for himself; not a thought that was 
not honest and true; not a purpose that 
was not generous and just. The best 
test of the sterling stuff out of which he 
was molded, is the passionate affection 
which his relatives have always lavished 
upon him. For ninety years he fulfilled 
life’s duties as God gave him to see the 
right, and then sunk into his long sleep 
as the tired child does; because the night 
of life came down, because the lids of his 
eyes grew weary, and because the bosom 
of his mother earth was waiting to hush 
him in the dreamless sleep which she 
gives to her o’erwearied children. It is 
a wonderful thing for a mortal to bear 
the friction of uinety circling years in 
such a way that when the wornout ma- 
chine of his body ceases to longer run, 
not one thought of reproach follows him 
out into the Beyond. Ninety years! 
What miracles have been performed since 
Bishop Hunter became a man! What 
new voices have been born ! what trans- 
figurations have been wrought! The 
year Bishop Hunter was born the cotton 
gin was invented ; he was fourteen years 
of age when the hiss of the engine of the 
first steamer was heard on the Hudson ; 


he was twenty-one years of age when 
Stephenson built his first locomotive ; 
he was thirty-six years of age when the 
roar of the first locomotive was heard in 
America; he was twenty-nine years of 
age when the first deep respiration of the 
power-press was heard in the world; he 
was forty-four years old when the first 
message by magnetic telegraph was sent 
and received. Since his birth, from a 
little nucleus by the shore of the eastern 
sea, the continent has been subdued and 
peopled by tens of millions of eager 
souls. No other ninety years since the 
first hour was struck on the clock of time 
have been half as momentous, half so 
filled with mighty transfigurations as 
those in which he lived. Through them, 
in an humble path of his own, the sturdy 
man walked, undisturbed by the roar 
around him, undazzled by the splendors 
which were, from time to time, revealed ; 
content to fill the measure of his duty as 
he saw it ; satisfied with the love which 
was given him, and holding, as a matter 
of course, that it was man’s duty to be 
brave and just, and industrious and inde- 
pendent ; to do what was given him to 
do in a manly, unpretentious way ; tobe 
thankful for blessings and to accept fate 
calmly, no matter in what guise it came. 
There is a something grand in a life hke 
that, and it would be a churlish heart in- 
deed that would not lay its humble 
wreath upon the bier of such a man.” 


EVENTIDE. 


It was in the summer gloaming, 
The soft, sweet, purple gloaming, 
When the paler rays of sunset blended 
with the shadows gray, 
And the fragrance of the flowers was 
heavy in the air, 
And the silver threads of twilight whiten’d 
all along the way, 
Till a ghost:like stillness stole over all 
the landscape fair, 
That we wandered in the garden, 
The grand, old-fashioned garden. 


Ah, ’twas in the subtle ‘gloaming, 
The weird, entrancing gloaming, 
When the shadows deepen’d darker, and 

the stars began to shine, 
And one felt the heart of nature in its 
gentlest, tend’rest hour, 
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That we pledg’d our troth together where 
the roses intertwine ; 
And we reveled in the realms of fancy’s 
potent power, 
While we sauntered in the garden, 
The dear, old, homely garden. 


What was whisper’d in the gloam- 
ing, 
The dim, uncertain gloaming, 
In that murmur’d undertone that falls so 
softly on the ear, 
While it swept along the rose-trees like 
the flutter of a wing, 
Ling’ring down among the grasses as a 
presence eyer near, 
Left a charm for years to come like a 
precious, living thing ; 
Aye, for years ’twas in the garden, 
The rude, neglected garden. 


Oft at even in the gloaming, 
The vague and solemn gloaming, 
Have I listen’d for the echo of that whis- 
per ’mid the flow’rs ; 
Rich and mellow were the tones, like 
music, soft and low, 
And my happy heart made answer in 
those dreamy, summer hours, 
As we vow’d to love each other, in that 
far-off, long ago, 
In the shad’wy old garden, 
The dear, enchanted garden, 


And still the purple gloaming, 
The fair, deceitful gloaming, 
Comes forever with the summer, just the 
same at eventide, 
With the memories that haunt me of the 
beautiful and bright, 
And the glory of the hours that will ever- 
more abide 
In the soul of one that waits through the 
dark and stormy night, 
For that promise in the garden, 
The dear, old-fashion’d garden. 


It is sweeter in the gloaming, 
The calm and tranquil gloaming, 
To recall the happy mem’ries that around 
our hearts entwine; 
While we are young and ardent, the fu- 
ture seems so bright; 
We could not dream that sorrow would 
shatter love’s fair shrine, 
Or that darkness, sad and dreary, could 
follow its delight, 
When we linger’d in the garden, 
The balmy, fragrant garden. 


But tho’ in the summer gloaming, 
The strange, fantastic gloaming, 
We only see faint shadows in a dim, un- 
real way, 
Or waken old-time echos, as from a far- 
off shore; : : 
Yet we know to those who’re faithful 
there will dawn a roseate day, 
A glorious to-morrow that will last for 
evermore, 
In that fair, Elysian garden, 
The first, primeval garden. 


EMMELINE B. WELLs. 


WHEN TIME, WHO STEALS. 


When Time, who steals our years away, 
Shall steal our pleasures too, 

The memory of the past will stay, 
And half our joys renew. 


Then, Chloe, when thy beauty’s flower 
Shall feel the wintry air, 

Remembrance will recall the hour 
When thou alone wert fair! 


Then talk no more of future gloom; 
Our joys shall always last; 

For hope shall brighten days to come, 
And memory gild the past! 


Come, Chloe, fill the genial bowl, 
I drink to Love and thee: 

Thou never canst decay in soul, 
Thou’ lt still be young for me. 


And as thy lips the tear-drop chase 
Which on my cheek they find, 

So hope shall steal away the trace 
Which sorrow leaves behind ! 


Then fill the bowl—away the gloom ! 
Our joys shall always last ; 

For hope shall brighten days to come, 
And memory gild the past! 


But mark, at thought of future years 
When love shall lose its soul, 

My Chloe. drops her timid tears, 
They mingle with my bowl! 


How like this bowl of wine, my fair, 
Our loving life shall fleet ; 

Though tears may sometimes mingle there 
The draught will still be sweet ! 


Then fill the bowl—away with gloom! 
Our joys shall always last ; 

For hope will brighten days to come, 
And memory gild the past.—Joore. 
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PHE FIRST GREY HAIR: 


The matron at her mirror, with her hand upon ber 
brow, 

Sits gazing on her lovely face—aye, lovely even 
now: 

Why doth she lean upon her hand with such a look 
of care? 

Why steals that tear across her cheek?—She sees 
her first grey hair. 


Time from her form hath ta'en away but little of its 
grace ; 

His touch of thought hath dignified the beauty of 
her face; 

Yet she might mingle in the dance where maidens 
gaily trip, 

So bright is still her hazel eye, so beautiful her lip, 


The faded form is often marked by sorrow more 
than years; 

The wrinkle on the cheek may be the course of 
secret tears ; 

The mournful lip may murmer of a love it ne'er 
confest, 

And the dimness of the eye betray a heart that 
cannot rest. 


But she hath been a happy wife ;—the lover of her 
youth 

May proudly claim the smile that pays the trial of 
his truth ; 

A sense of slight—of loneliness—hath never ban- 
ished sleep ; 

Her life hath been a cloudless one ;—then wherefore 
doth she weep? 


She look’d upon her raven locks ;—what thoughts 
did they recall ? 

Oh! not of nights when they were deck’d for ban- 
quet or for ball ;— 

They brought back thoughts of early youth, ere she 
had learnt to check, 

With artificial wreaths, the curls that sported o'er 


her neck. 


She seem’ed to feel her mother’s hand pass lightly 
through her hair, 

And draw it from her brow, to leave a kiss of kind- 
ness there; 

She seem’d to view her father’s smile, and feel the 
playful touch 

That sometimes feigned to steal away the curls she 
prized so much, 


And now she sees her first grey hair! oh, deem it 
not acrime 

For her to weep—when she beholds the first foot- 
mark of Time! 

She knows that, one by one, those mute mementos 
will increase, 

And steal youth, beauty, strength away, till life itself 
shall cease. 


‘Tis not the tear of vanity for beauty on the wane— 

Yet though the blossom may not sigh to bud, and 
bloom again, 

It cannot but remember, with a feeling of regret, 

The Spring for ever gone—the summer sun so 
nearly set. 


Ah, Lady! heed the monitor! 
"the truth ; 
Assume the matron’s folded veil, resign the wreath 
of youth ; 
Go!—bind it on thy daughter's brow, in her thou'lt 
still look fair ; 


Thy mirror tells 


"Twere well would all learn wisdom who behold the 
first grey hair. 


‘THE best husband I ever met,’’ says 
a living writer, ‘‘came from a family 
where the mother—a heroic and self-de- 
nying woman—laid down the absolute 
law, ‘girls first’—not in any authority, 
but first to be thought of in protection 
and tenderness. Consequently the chiv- 
alrous care which the lads were taught to 
show to their own sisters naturally ex- 
tended itself to all women.” 


Petes eerTH, QUEEN *OPOENGLAND: 


BY E. W. TULLIDGE. 


Ristori’s great but almost hideous ren- 
dition of Elizabeth of Engiand has made 
her fresh. Let us, in a journal devoted 
to the faithful portraiture of famous per- 
sonages, give an epitome of her life of 
seventy years and a correct view of her 
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character. Elizabeth was one of those re- 
markable beings in whose very birth the 
soul of destiny isconcealed. An age was 
incarnated in her, and a world suspended 
on her life and mission. Born in the 
great crisis of human affairs, her long 
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life was a bridge of transition from the 
night of past ages to the looming future. 
She was conceived when the very destiny 
of the world was transmigrating itself 
into the body of a new civilization ; and 
into her hands were given the issues of 
the times. She represented the rising 
empire of Protestantism. In her was 
the struggle of the stripling Future with 
the giant Past. Which should be vic- 
torious was the problem of the age, and 
this met the imperial maiden not only at 
the very foot of her throne to challenge 
her for the solution, but it also embraced 
her even in her cradle. Elizabeth in 
her youth was the female David of a 
young new era, to meet and slay Goliah, 
or be herself given to the eagles and her 
kingdom torn to pieces by the vital an- 
tagonisms of the times. 


We must neither consider Elizabeth in 
her abstract womanhood, nor in the 
simple unity of a private lady, nor even 
in the character of a plastic female 
sovereign like Queen Victoria. We 
must look upoi her as an imperial soul 
born to a mission, and, therein some- 
what losing her very sex—as a woman 
multiplied into all the mighty issues of 
her nation and of all Christendom—as a 
potent instrument of that Mysterious 
Power who was molding a rising age, 
and giving to the world a new civiliza- 
tion. 


The fate of Elizabeth’s life was born 
before her. She was the daughter of the 
divorce. When Harry the Eighth de- 
posed Cardinal Wolsey, married Anne 
Boleyn, overthrew the ancient church in 
his kingdom, and asserted the supremacy 
of England above that of Rome, he was 
laying out a great programme of neces- 
sities and complications for his unborn 
child to solve, and they were all on the 
side of Protestantism, the opening new 
era Of progress and innovations. Thus 
an overruling Providence directed the 
passions of Harry the VIII. to the 
accomplishments of its own purposes, in 
the daughter of Anne Boleyn. And fol- 
lowing this vein of thought, it is worthy 
of note that an imperial //oness was born 
for the work, and not a lamb for the 
lions of the times to devour. She was 
mightier than them all, and though she 
brought not forth kings as her children, 
she brought forth lions as her issues. 


However the case might stand with 
her sister Mary, or her brother Edward, 
or, all the world, Elizabeth is predeter- 
mined in her father’s acts. She must 
stand by her legitimacy, re-establish the 
supremacy of England, lead the van- 
guard of the future, crush everything 
that called her bastard, and win the age 
after the stern controversy which, in its 
culmination, terminated in the destruc- 
tion of the Spanish Armada. All this 
was in the pre-decrees of her life, in- 
dexed in her father, and worked up as so 
many fates around the daughter of Anne 
Boleyn. 


It was much in this view that all 
Europe looked upon Elizabeth, in her 
lifetime, from her very birth. To the 
Protestants, on one side, she was the 
child of hope and promise, and to the 
Roman Catholics she was the prophetess 
of the new faith-—the very ‘‘end-all”’ of 
their every issue, if she was herself not 
cut off before her day had come. This 
destiny, to which she was born, sus- 
pended the axe over her head every day 
during her sister Mary’s reign, but ful- 
filled at last her great career of empire. 
The burden thereof grew with her from 
her cradle, and in her very childhood 
began to unfold itself to her conscious- 
ness, and consequently to the develop- 
ment of her character. 


Elizabeth was born on the eve of the 
day observed by the Romanists as the 
Virgin’s Nativity, and died on the eve 
of the day so observed as the Virgin’s 
Annunciation, seventy years afterward. 
This is very singular; and, probably, the 
event of her birth on the eve of the 
Virgin’s Nativity had considerable to do 
with her long persistency and jealous 
pride in proclaiming herself by the sanc- 
tified title of the ‘‘ Virgin Queen ;”” and 
her dying on a corresponding day, 
seventy years afterward, is coincidently 
strange. Elizabeth had all the splendid 


‘superstition which so often marks great 


characters, as seen in the vast influence 
of astrology over her long life, and 
probably very early she was struck with 
the circumstance that she was born on 
the eve of the Virgin Mary’s Nativity. 
It is more than likely, also, that many of 
those who looked into the future to 
Elizabeth as the rising star, pointed out 
everything oracularly propitious in her 
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prospect; and such men as Dr. Dee, the 
astrologer, who held a long unbroken 
charm over her life, would be certain to 
make capital out of matter that had the 
least shadow of fanciful reference to her 
destiny and mission. Even men like 
Cecil, her famous prime minister, looked 
upon her much in the light of a daughter 
of destiny, and, as a far-seeing, am- 
bitious young statesman, actually played 
the prologue of his vo/e of prime minis- 
ter to her when yet princess, and that, 
too, in the dangerous reign of Mary. 
On his part, the immortal Shakspeare 
has boldly come out in his play of Henry 
the Eighth as the prophet of her destiny 
and mission, and unfolded to her and 
the future (for Shakspeare wrote for the 
future) his scroll of her fate, much as 
Dr. Dee might have done in casting the 
figure of her nativity. The scene 
described by the immortal dramatist is 
the one of her baptism, when Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, who, as her godfather, 
is made Heaven’s oracle of her great 
mission and virgin destiny, as though 
Providence claimed her as its bride for 
the work of the age: 


Cranmer Let me speak, sir, 
For heaven now bids me; and the words I utter 
Let none think flattery, for they'll find them truth, 
This royal infant (heaven still moves about her !) 
Though in her cradle, yet now promises 
Upon this land a thousand thousand blessings, 
Which time shall bring to ripeness: She shall be 
(But few now living can behold that goodness), 
A pattern to all princes living with her, 
And all that shall succeed: Sheba was never 
More covetous of wisdom, and fair virtue, 
Than this pure soul shall be: all princely graces, 
That mould up such a mighty piece as thisis, 
With all the virtues that attend the good, 
Shall still be doubled on her: truth shall nurse her; 
Holy and heavenly thoughts still counsel her: 
She shall be lov’d, and fear'd: Her own shall 

bless her: 

Her foes shake like a field of beaten corn, 
And hang their heads with sorrow : 


Wherever the bright sun of heaven shall shine, 
Her honor and the greatness of her name 
Shall be and make new nations, 

She shall be to the happiness of England 

An aged princess; many days shall see her, 
And yet no day without a deed to crown it, 


But she must die, 
She must, the saints must have her; yet a virgin, 
A most unspotted lily must she pass 
To the ground, and all the world shall mourn her. 


Our royal heroine was named after her 
grandmother. Elizabeth of York, the 
daughter of Edward IV. and sister of the 
young princes whom, according to 


Shakspeare, Richard the III. had mur- 
dered in the Tower. Her great grand- 
mother (on the side of Anne Boleyn,) the 
Duchess of Norfolk, bore the child in 
great pomp at her baptism, and was her 
godmother, and Elizabeth well fulfilled 
even all that Shakspeare makes the famous 
Protestant Archbishop and martyr promise 
for her. Cranmer, in a letter to a friend, 
exulted in the part that he took with the 
Duchess of Norfolk at the infant Princess’ 
baptism; and had her father then fore- 
seen the great imperial career of his 
mighty daughter, perchance Anne Boleyn 
would not have been given to the heads- 
man. 

For a short time only this royal hero- 
ine, destined to play such a long and 
glorious part in a world’s great course, 
was cradled as became her then presump- 
tive right, as heiress to the throne, but in 
the sequel of her father’s capricious and 
despotic acts after her birth, her mother 
was beheaded, and she, like her sister 
Mary, was made now legitimate, and 
then illegitimate, to become legitimate 
again with equal consistency, and both 
to take rank after their brother Edward 
the VI., son of Jane Seymour, the suc- 
cessor of Anne Boleyn. 

After the star of her ill-fated mother 
began to wane, and finally expired in 
blood, the infant princess suffered from 
actual destitution, such as no private 
gentlewoman’s child would be expected 
to experience. Her governess, Lady 
Bryan, in a letter, said in pathetic com- 
plaint, ‘‘She hath neither gown nor 
kirtle [slip], nor petticoat, nor no 
manner of linen, nor forsmocks [day 
chemises], nor  kerchiefs, nor rails 
[night dresses], nor body stitchets [cor- 
sets], nor handkerchiefs, nor sleeves, nor 
muffers [mob caps], nor biggens [might 
caps].’’ 

The salutary adversity of ker very 
childhood, and the storms and perils of 
her girlhood and young womanhood, 
doubtless superadded strength and self- 
reliance to the lioness-like character 
which nature endowed her with, and 
made at once much of her imperial great- 
ness, and much of her marrings of gentle 
womanhood. 

The first public act of her life was her 
carrying the chrism of her infant brother 
Edward VI., at the christening solemnity 
of that prince. On the second anniver- 
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sary of his birth, when the. nobles and 
ladies of the realm made their costly 
presents, she gave the simple offering of 
a shirt of cambric, worked by her own 
hands. She was then only six years of 
age. 

Notwithstanding that Anne Boleyn was 
sent to the headsman to give place to the 
mother of Edward, who died in giving 
him birth, between the young heir to the 
throne and Elizabeth there sprung up, 
from the first, a strong and tender love; 
and the young princess ¢layed much the 
part of the girl-mother to her fet brother 
Edward, while the boy invariably spoke 
of her as his ‘‘ dearest sister.’’ 

From her earliest age she was a child 
of the fairest promise, and possessed the 
art of attracting the regard of others. 
Anne of Cleves, when she first saw Eliza- 
beth, was charmed with her beauty, wit, 
and endearing manners; and she con- 
ceived the most tender affection for her. 
Indeed, when she was divorced from 
Henry VIII., she plead with him to be 
allowed to have the young princess near 
her. 

Katharine Howard, who was kinswoman 
of her mother Anne Boleyn, and Harry’s 
next wife after Anne of Cleves, also 
favored the young Princess Elizabeth 
and desired to take her under her pro- 
tection, but our heroine, whose attach- 
ments formed in childhood, were ardent 
and enduring, still clung to Anne of 
Cleves. 

This art, and natural qualities of mind 
and manners, to win the affections of all 


around her in her childhood, and which | 


as a woman made her among her sub- 
jects the most popular sovereign that 
ever lived—the idolized heroine of her 
age—speaks much for the goodness and 
genuineness of her native character, in 
spite of the marrings which appear in 
her long life of seventy years. 

The charm, to win the love of those 
around her, also drew Catharine Parr, 
her father’s last wife and widow, wonder- 
fully toward her, as it had done Anne of 
Cleves before. ‘This fourth stepmother 
of Elizabeth greatly admired her wit and 
manners, and appreciated her character. 
Under this lady, the young princess re- 
ceived a very superior education, which 
in due time she further perfected under 
Sir Roger Ascham. When but a young 
girl, budding from very childhood, she 


understood geography, the principles of 
architecture, mathematics and astronomy. 
She astonished her instructors by the 
facility with which she acquired knowl- 
edge, and her skill in Janguages was 
wonderful. Her handwriting was also 
beautiful; she was fond of poetry, and 
wrote verses of merit; but this she only 
regarded as an exercise agreeable to her 
classic tastes and to while away her 
leisure hours. The principal portion of 
her time was spent in the study of his- 
tory, and she devoted three hours a day 
to this branch of education, in all lan- 
guages affording information on the sub- 
ject. She was even thus early, in her 
judicious study of history, preparing for 
her mission and fitting herself for the 
throne; but she endeavored to conceal 
her object by the semblance of the most 
perfect humility, and affected a love for 
the leisure and quiet of -private life. 
There are in such characters as an Eliza- 
beth or a Napoleon the great instincts of 
their destinies, speaking with clamoring 
voices to their souls, making them hear 
the prophecies of their lives long before 
they fully understand them. Thus a 
Napoleon will rehearse his epic of wars 
and empire at school before there is a 
France for him, or a revolution to open 
the way for his great leap to the throne. 
Thus also was Elizabeth’s soul instinctive 
of a mission and empire. Moreover, 


.those who most appreciated the character 


of the young princess were in the habit 
of saying of her ‘‘that God, who had 
endowed her with such rare gifts, had 
certainly ordained her to some distin- 
guished employment in the world ;”’ and 
her stepmother, Catharine Parr, often 
said to her, ‘‘God has given you great 
qualities; cultivate them always, and 
labor to improve them, for I believe that 
you are destined by Heaven to be Queen 
of England.’’ All such oracular sayings 
of her friends doubtless fanned into a 
flame the prophecies of her own soul, 
and filled her mind with visions of her 
great future, while all tended to prepare 
her for its coming. 

We are told that when Elizabeth and 
Edward were children, as soon as day- 
light came they would call for their 
books, and so eager were they for their 
studies, that their enthusiasm for knowl- 
edge stole from them their natural de- 
sire for sleep. Their first hours were 
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spent in religious exercises and the study 
of the Scriptures. In all this we see the 
imperial and conceptive mind of Eliza- 
beth unfolding and stamping itself on 
the more plastic mind of her brother 
Edward. She absorbed him, inspired 
him, molded him, and had not Provi- 
dence taken him away in his youthful 
reign, to give place for one thrice might- 
ier than he for its work, still it would 
have been Elizabeth that first fashioned 
him ; but the rising age of Protestantism 
needed a greater soul than a plastic, 
gentle Edward, and of all created beings 
his ‘‘ dearest sister’’ was the fittest one to 
stamp the impress of a new era on the 
world, for she inherited a kingdom whose 
emblem is the lion, and she was a lioness 
to mount its throne. Thus we see the 
preparation for the times going on in 
these royal children, and Elizabeth, even 
then, as afterward, during her forty-five 
years’ reign, leading and molding all 
around her. 

At the death of Henry VIII., the Earl 
of Hertford and Sir Anthony Browne 
brought young Edward privately from 
Hertford to Enfield, and there, in the 
presence of the Princess Elizabeth, de- 
clared the death of their father, where- 
upon they gave way to such a passionate 
burst of tears, and united in such lamenta- 
tions as moved all present. Elizabeth 
was then fourteen years of age and Ed- 
ward nine. 

In spite of the fact that Henry gave 
her mother to the axe, Elixabeth, evi- 
dently, all through her life, entertained 
a strong attachment for the memory of 
her father, and was proud in being the 
daughter of Harry VII. She loved his 
greatness and imperial strength, for she 
herself was great and strong; yet, per- 
haps, she had more of her mother than 
her father in her, and especially the 
heroic enthusiasm of her mother’s race, 
with ‘‘her mother’s constitutional levity,” 
in her character. The Boleyns them- 
selves were lions, and not lambs. The 
subject of -her mother was a_ sealed 
volume to her; but after she came to the 
throne she never lost an opportunity to 
advance her mother’s kindred. 

After her brother Edward became king 
of England, under the protectorship of 
the Duke of Somerset, his uncle, the 
political claims upon the young king 
somewhat broke up the near and dear 


association which had from his infancy 
existed between him and his “ dearest 
sister ;”’ but still for a time she held her 
great influence over the young king. 
But in a year or two from the death of 
her father came the love intrigues of 
Admiral Seymour, the brother of the 
Lord Protector, to win the affections of 
the young princess, who refused him 
upon the score of her youth and indispo- 


sition to encourage his addresses. The 
Admiral afterward married her  step- 


mother, Catharine Parr, but upon her 
death renewed his courtship to the young 
Elizabeth. This in the sequel cost him 
his head, the Lord Protector Somerset, 
his brother, consenting to his execution. 
There was much scandal at the time 
touching the Admiral and the Princess. 
He was her first lover. 

Lord Protector Somerset fell and a 


mightier schemer arose in the person of 


the Duke of Northumberland, who es- 
tranged Edward not only from his sister 
Mary, but also from his ‘‘ dearest sister’’ 
Elizabeth; and-at his death, at the age 
of sixteen, both of the daughters of 
Henry VIII. were excluded from the 
succession in favor of Northumberland’s 
daughter-in-law, Lady Jane Grey. 

But England was outraged by the set- 
ting aside of Henry's daughters by the 
machinations of the ambitious North- 
umberland, and the royal Elizabeth 
promptly and vigorously supported the 
claims of her sister Mary, to the over- 
throw of Lady Jane Grey, the nine days’ 
queen. 

July 29, 1553, the Princess Elizabeth 
came riding from the country along Fleet 
Street to Somerset House, attended by 
2,000 horse, armed with spears, bows, 
and guns; and when she rode through 
Aldgate the next day to meet her sister, 
she was accompanied by 1,000 persons 
on hcrseback, a great number of whom 
were ladies of rank. ‘The sisters met at 
Wanstead, where Elizabeth paid her first 
homage to Queen Mary, who received 
her and her train very graciously, and 
kissed every lady Elizabeth presented to 
her. On the occasion of Mary’s triumphal 
entry into London, the royal sisters rode 
side by side in the grand equestrian pro- 
cession. The youthful charms of Eliza- 
beth, then in her twentieth year, the ma- 
jestic grace of her tall and finely propor- 
tioned figure, attracted every eye, and 
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made a striking contrast with Mary, who 
was nearly double her age, small in stat- 
ure, and prematurely faded. Mary never 
condescended to practice those arts of 
courting popularity with which Eliza- 
beth, who was ever playing for empire, 
never lost an opportunity to steal the 
hearts of the people. 

But now came the storms and perils 
of Elizabeth’s life. Mary no sooner 
came to the throne than she began to 
oppose the Reformation in England. 
The Romanist prelates were restored, 
and the Reformed prelates deposed and 
imprisoned ; and all the acts of the pre- 
ceding period of change repealed. ‘The 
Protestants were in despair, or recklessly 
disposed for revolution; and more than 
ever Elizabeth became the hope of the 
nation and the star of the rising age. 
All the issues of the times were now cen- 
tred in the very persons and lives of 
Elizabeth and Mary. On one side, the 
Past again, and Mary; or, on the other, 
the Future, and Elizabeth. All the 
world knew it, felt it, throughout 
Europe; and herein was our heroine’s 
imminent peril every hour thenceforth 
till Mary’s death. And what, too, en- 
hanced this peril a hundred-fold, was 
the general consciousness of both the 
Protestant and Catholic powers that the 
mighty Elizabeth was equal to her part, 
and that once upon the throne the Cath- 
olic reign in England would pass away 
forever, and the foundations of Protest- 
antism be established beyond the root- 
ing up. 

A breach was made between the 
daughters of Henry VIII., which No- 
ailles, the French ambassador, helped to 
make with fiend-like subtlety and satis- 
faction. His business was to pave the 
way for the young Queen of Scots to the 
throne of England, and the destruction 
of the heiress presumptive. The in- 
sidious caresses of Henry II. of France 
and his ambassador led the princess into 
a trap, and fostered an ill-advised Protest- 
ant conspiracy, the design of which 
was to unite Elizabeth and Courtenay in 
marriage and place them upon the throne. 
She might not have sternly forbidden 
these popular manifestations in her favor, 
but she ever protested, and, doubtless, 
truthfully, her innocence of all designs 
against her sister; but Spain as well as 
France was seeking her destruction, and 


her enemies found enough to handle 
against her. ; 

She was ordered to London as a pris- 
oner. ‘They commenced to remove her 
from her seat at Hatfield on the very 
day appointed for the execution of the 
Lady Jane Grey. The day was ominous 
to the mind of the royal prisoner. Thrice 
she was nearly fainting, as she was led. 
between two of her escort to the royal 
litter sent by the queen to fetch her. On 
her way to London she was taken very 
ill, in consequence of which her journey 
was suspended, and she lay for several 
days seemingly in a very dangerous 
state. It is thought that this illness 
saved her life, for every moment was to 
her precious that lengthened the interval 
between the execution of Lady Jane 
Grey and her entrance into London. 

But when the moment came for the 
public entrance of Elizabeth into Lon- 
don as a prisoner of state, her firmness 
returned; and the lofty spirit of the 
lioness of England triumphed over the 
weakness of the invalid and the terrors 
of the woman. Simon Renaud, the 
Spanish ambassador, who thirsted for her 
blood, was an eyewitness, and in a letter 
to her great enemy, Charles V., his 
master, thus writes: 


“The Lady Elizabeth arrived here 
yesterday, dressed all in white [emblem- 
atic of her innocence], surrounded with 
a great company of the queen’s people, 
besides her attendants. She made them 
uncover the litter in which she rode, that 
she might be seen by the people. Her 
countenanc2 was pale and stern, her 
mien proud, lofty and disdainful, by 
which she endeavored to conceal her 
trouble.” 


Every inch a heroine was the royal 
Elizabeth. It was only eleven days 
before that the head of the Lady Jane 
Grey fell at the block; and that very 


morning the Duke of Suffolk was exe- 


cuted; and not many years before, her 
own dear mother perished in the same 
way, and in the Tower where she was 
soon to be consigned. From Highgate 
to London, where she passed the road 
was thronged with gazing multitudes, 
some of whom wept and bewailed her. 
It was a pageant of almost tragic in- 
terest; but she, though ‘‘pale,’? was 
“stern; her mien proud, lofty, and dis- 
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dainful” in the very presence of fate 
herself. Such was Elizabeth when not 
yet queen. 

Our heroine remained at Whitehall 
three weeks, while the privy council was 
debating her fate. Charles V. of Spain 
hated her for her mother’s sake, and the 
murderous policy of the brother of Cath- 
arine of Arragon was openly avowed ; 
and Renaud, the Spanish ambassador, 
went so far as to intimate that Don 
Philip would not venture his person in 
England till Elizabeth and Courtenay 
were executed ; but Mary would not shed 
her sister’s blood, yet consented to send 
her to the Tower. 


When they were about to remove her 


to the Tower, Elizabeth prayed so 
earnestly to see her sister, or to write to 
her, that the Earl of Sussex was touched 
with compassion, and undertook to de- 
liver her letter to the queen. Elizabeth 
then wrote a powerful letter, pleading 
her own cause with pathos and the bold 
truthfulness of despair. She took good 
care not to bring her epistle to a conclu- 
sion until the tide had ebbed so far as to 
render it impossible to shoot the bridge 
with a barge that turn, so that she could 
not be removed that night. But the 
Tower was the place of doom; and Mary 
rated soundly the generous Sussex, and 
the rest of the council, for losing the 
tide. 

Soon after nine o’clock next morning, 
Sussex and the Lord Treasurer came to 
inform Elizabeth that she must away 
with them to the Tower. She replied, 
“©The Lord’s will be done. I am con- 
tent, seeing that it is the queen’s pleas- 
ure.’’ But as she was conducted through 
the garden to the barge, she turned her 
eyes toward every window in the linger- 
ing hope, it was thought, that some one 
would espouse her cause, and then she 
passionately exclaimed, ‘‘I marvel what 
the nobles mean, by suffering me, a 
princess, to be led into captivity; the 
Lord knoweth wherefor, for myself I do 
nots?! 

On her way to the Tower, the barge 
was nearly wrecked; but none of the 
anxious spectators suspected the quality 
of the pale girl, whose escape from a 
watery grave they had just witnessed. 

Elizabeth objected to being landed at 
the Traitor’s Gate; ‘‘ neither well could 
she, unless she should step into the 


water over her shoe,’’ she said. But she 
was told that she must not choose, and 
as it was raining, a cloak was offered to 
her. ‘She dashed it from her witha 
good dash,’’ and as she set foot on the 
stairs, exclaimed, ‘‘ Here lands as true a 
subject, being prisoner, as ever landed at 
these stairs. Before thee, O God, I 
speak it, having no other friend but thee 
alone.’’ 

Instead of passing through the gates, 
she seated herself on a damp stone, re- 
luctant to the last to enter a prison which 
had been so fatal to her race. The 
Lieutenant. of the ower said to her, 
“Madam, you had better come out of 
the rain; you sit unwholesomely.” 
‘* Better sit here,’’ she replied, ‘‘ than in 
a worse place; for God knoweth, not I, 
whither you will bring me.’””’ When the 
doors were fastened upon her in the 
Tower with locks and bolts, she was 
sorely dismayed; but called for her 
book, and gathered the sorrowful rem- 
nant of her servants around her, begging 
them to unite with her in prayer for 
Divine protection and succor. 

Bishop Gardiner, the chancellor, and 
nine others of the privy council, soon 
after came and passed her through a rig- 
orous examination. After submitting to 
it for along time, she said, ‘‘ You sift 
me narrowly, but you can do no more 
than God hath appointed, unto whom I 
pray to forgive you all.’’ Whereupon 
the Earl of Arundel kneeling down de- 
clared, ‘‘ Her Grace said truth, and that 
himself was sorry to see her troubled 
about such vain matters.’’ This startled 
all present, for Arundel had been fore- 
most in urging Mary to bring her to exe- 
cution. His admiration at the noble 
conduct of Elizabeth wrought in himsuch 
a reaction, that, henceforth, he not orly 
labored as hard to preserve her as before 
to destroy her, but- offered his heir to 
her for husband, which being declined, 
he tendered her his own hand, and 
became one of the most persevering of 
her wooers. 

The attachment which existed between 
the captive princess and her faithful 
adherents in the Tower would form a 
beautiful chapter of romance. Sir John 
Harrington, the younger, says, *‘ that 
his parents had not any comfort to 
beguile their afflictions, but the sweet 
words and sweeter deeds of their mistress 
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and fellow prisoner, the Princess Eliza- 
beth.”? Yet, though she could thus 
comfort those faithful ones in affliction 
with her, she told the French ‘ambas- 
sador, in after years, that ‘‘ having no 
hope of escaping, she desired to make her 
sister one request, which was, that she 
might have her head cut off with a sword 
as in France, and not with an axe, after 
the present fashion adopted in England, 
and therefore desired that an executioner 
might be sent for out of France, if it 
were so determined.”’ 

Elizabeth’s comforters in the Tower 
were the little children of the officers 
and servants, of whom Agnes Strickland 
relatessome pretty episodes. All through 
her life our heroine was very fond of 
children. In the Tower, one little boy, 
about four years old, was accustomed to 
bring her flowers, and in his pretty 
prattle she took great pleasure; Mary’s 
ministers suspecting that this child passed 
communications from Courtenay and 
Elizabeth, examined him threateningly, 
but could get nothing from the child, 
and his parents were forbidden to let 
him have access to the captive princess, 
The next day the garden was locked 
against him, but he peeped through the 
keyhole, and called to her as she was 
walking in the garden, ‘‘ Mistress, I can 
bring you no more flowers.’’ Another 
time a little girl, finding some small 
keys, brought them to her, and inno- 
cently told her that ‘‘she had brought 
her the keys now: so she need not 
always stay there, but might unlock the 
gates and go abroad.”’ 

Her protectors were now Arundel, 
Pembroke, Sussex, her uncle Admiral 
Howard,’ Paget, and Petre; thus Provi- 
dence divided the Catholic council of 
her sister to preserve Elizabeth, while 
Gardiner headed the party bent on her 
destruction, Midst these agitations, 
Mary was taken with a sudden illness, 
and Gardiner sent a privy council war- 
rant to the Lieutenant of the Tower for 
the royal prisoner’s immediate execution. 
He knew Elizabeth’s temper, and feared 
her vengeance in case of the death of 
Mary. But the Lieutenant, observing 
that the signature of the queen was not 
affixed to the warrant, and being sorely 
grieved for the charge it contained, re- 
fused to execute it until he had direct 
communication from the queen herself. 


This preserved Elizabeth’s life, and when 
Mary fcund out the plot, she sent Sir 
Henry Bedingfeld, with a hundred of 
her guard, to take command of the 
Tower, and soon decided to send her to- 
Woodstock under the charge of Beding- 
feld and Lord Williams of Tame, on 
whom she could rely. 

When Elizabeth saw Sir Henry enter 
the inner court with his hundred men-at- 
arms, to remove her to Woodstock, sup- 
posing it to be the prelude of execution, 
she demanded, in terror, ‘‘if the Lady 
Jane’s scaffold were removed.’’ ‘The 


‘Lieutenant tried to calm her, but she, 


not knowing what kind of a man Bed- 
ingfeld was, asked ‘‘whether he were a 
person who made conscience of murder, 
if such an order were intrusted to him,’’ 

From the Tower she was conducted to 
the palace, where she had an interview 
with the queen, who offered her pardon 
and liberty if she would accept the hand 
of the Prince of Piedmont; but she 
firmly refused to contract marriage with . 
any foreign prince, alleging her prefer- 
ence of a single life. This incensed the 
queen against her again, and that even- 
ing all her servants were removed from 
her. She requested the prayers of her 
departing servants with mournful earnest- 
ness, for added she to them, ‘‘ This 
night I think I must die.’’ — Evidently 
she, in this night of despair, lost her 
wonted extraordinary trust in God, which 
she had a little while before so nobly 
maintained, even in the face of the all- 
powerful Bishop Gardiner and the rest of 
the nine commissioners, to the admira- 
tion of Arundel; but now she saw before 
her a similar fate to that of ber grand- 
mother’s brothers, murdered by Tyrrel, 
at the order of Richard III. 

Next morning, in crossing the river at 
Richmond toward Woodstock, she found 
her disbanded servants on the banks of 
the Thames, there to take a last look of 
her. ‘Go to them,’ said she, ‘* and 
tell them from me, Zanguam ovts, like a 
sheep to the slaughter; for so am I led.” 

Her confiiiement at Woodstock was 
not less rigorous than at the Tower; but 
in this Sir Henry Bedingfeld designed, 
perhaps, to be her best friend, in preserv- 
ing her from her unscrupulous enemies ; 
for the strength of the guard around was 
her protection. 

But the lofty spirit of Elizabeth was 
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saddened, and she expressed a wish to 
change fortunes with the pretty milkmaid 
in Woodstock Park. While in this 
frame of mind, she composed the follow- 
ing pathetic lines, written on a shutter 
with a piece of charcoal: 


Oh, Fortune! how thy restless wavering state 

Hath fraught with cares my troubled heart, 

Witness this present prison, whither fate 

Could bear me, and the joys I quit, 

Thou caus'dst the guilty to be loosed 

From bands, wherein are innocents inclosed, 

Causing the guiltless to be strait reserved, 

And freeing those that death hath well deserved ; 

But by her envy can be nothing wrought, 

So God send to my foes all they have brought. 
Quoth Elizabeth, prisoner. 


The imprisonment and anxieties of 
the princess brought her into a state of 
severe illness, and Mary sent her physi- 
clans to her, who reported favorably of 
the loyal feelings of the royal maiden, 
which had a favorable effect on Mary’s 
mind. Elizabeth frequently confessed ; 
and at the pressing instances of her 
kinsman, Cardinal Pole, who feared her 
death, she professed herself a Roman 
Catholic; but Mary, doubting her sin- 
cerity, caused her to be questioned touch- 
ing her belief in transubstantiation. She 
replied in the following exiempore lines : 


Christ was the word that spake it, 
He took the bread and brake it; 
And what his word did make it, 
That I believe, and take it, 


Neither the Catholics nor Protestants 
could impugn the orthodoxy of Eliza- 
beth’s ingenious explanation of her be- 
lief. 

Elizabeth was restored to royal favor ; 
and at court she found, henceforth, a 
protector in Philip of Spain, who, it is 
said, even while his wife Mary lived, be- 
came too ardent a suiter to the princess ; 
for the queen bore him no offspring, and 
the precarious state of her health ren- 
dered it very desirable, in Philip’s eyes, 
to secure the princess as his future wife ; 
and, hence, immediately after the death 
of Mary, he sought the hand of her 
sister. 

But Elizabeth had several removals of 
residence in the interval of her restora- 
tion to royal favor and the death of the 
queen. And at one time, either dis- 
gusted with her visit to court, or again 
apprehensive, contemplated taking refuge 
in France, for Henry II. in his treacher- 
ous designs to destroy the presumptive 
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heiress to the throne of England, to pave 
the way for his daughter-in-law, Mary 
Stuart, had never ceased to urge Eliza- 
beth to take refuge in France, but, at 
this juncture, the unscrupulous Noailles 
had been superseded in office by his 
brother the Bishop of Acqs, who scrupled 
to become a party in the iniquitious 
scheme. When the Countess of Sussex 
came secretly to him in disguise, to ask 
his assistance in conveying the princess 
to France, he advised her better, and 
when the countess returned to him, he 
plainly told her ‘that if ever Elizabeth 
hoped to ascend the throne of England, 
she must never leave the realm.’’ He 
afterward declared that Elizabeth was 
indebted to him for her crown. Her 
fate would have been that of Mary 
Stuart. 

The princess was at her house at Hat- 
field, when the privy council of the late 
queen came to announce the death of 
her sister. She was proclaimed to the 
Parliament of England by Lord Chan- 
cellor Heath, Archbishop of York, on 
the 17th day of November, 1558, and 
afterward at the palace by the Lords and 
Commons; and to the city by the Duke 
of Norfolk, Earl Marshal of England ; 
and on the roth the proclamation was 
made before the gates of Hatfield House ; 
and then the mighty Elizabeth, for the 
first time, was addressed by the splendid 
title of queen, and heard proclaimed 
that Providence had given the sceptre of 
England to her hands. Though well 
prepared for the event, she at first ap- 
peared amazed and overpowered at what 
she heard, and then, drawing a deep 
respiration, she sank upon her knees and 
exclaimed in Latin, ‘‘It is the Lord’s 
doing, and marvelous in our eyes. I 
have chosen God for my helper.’’ These 
sentences are the mottoes on her coin, 
as they were also on those of Mary. 
Though the application on this occasion 
has been considered as ready tact, they 
show reliance on God notwithstanding ; 
nor should it be forgotten that in her 
direst need she always besought the 
divine protection, and manifested a sub- 
lime trust in its shield. - It was this 
quality in her that awed and frustrated 
Gardiner and the rest of the commis- 
sioners, and won not only the admira- 
tion, but the love of Arundel, the stout 
pillar of her Catholic sister’s throne. 
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The religious character and almost fanatic 
majesty of an Elizabeth, or a Cromwell, 
with his semi-prophetic war-cry, ‘* The 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon,”’ 
might not be so easily comprehended, 
but there is a grand consistency in them 
—a splendid harmony made not sweeter, 
but more sonorous by the very discords 
of their lives. 

In the self-same day and hour that 
announced to her that she was queen of 
England, she entered upon that splendid 
management of the affairs of her realm, 
which she continued over her long reign 
of forty-five years, creating the great 
men of her day, molding Protestant em- 
pire in England, grappling with the 
complications in Europe, and giving a 
lasting balance to the world. She imme- 
diately held a privy council at Hatfield 
House, at which Sir Thomas Parry, 
Cave, Rogers, and Cecil were sworn in 
as members. Her address to Cecil on 
this occasion is noble: 


‘‘T give you this charge, that you 
shall be of my privy council, and con- 
tent yourself to take pains for me and 
myrealm. ‘This judgment I have of you 
—that you will not be corrupted by any 
gift, and that you will be faithful to the 
state; and that without respect to my 
private will, you will give me counsel 
which you think best; and if you shall 
know anything necessary to be declared 
to me of secrecy, you shall show it to 
myself only, and assure yourself I will 
not fail to keep taciturnity therein: and, 
therefore, herewith I charge you.” 


She left no doubt on the minds of her 
ministers as to the one she had chosen 
to guide the helm of state; and on this 
very day Cecil was made her principal 
secretary. Thus commenced, between 
that greatstatesman and his greater queen, 
their long relation, only broken by the 
death of that famous minister. 

Directly after this she left Hatfield 
House, attended by her privy council, to 
take possession of the royal fortress of 
the Tower; and her entry into London 
was as a jubilee to the people. Robert 
Dudley, as her master of horse (after- 
ward Earl of Leicester, her great favor- 
ite), rode by her side. On the road to 
Highgate a procession of bishops met 
her, and, kneeling to her, paid her 
homage.. She allowed graciously.each to 


take her hand and kiss it, till she came 
to the ‘‘bloody Bishop Bonner,’’ who 
essayed to kiss her hand, but she with- 
drew it and turned from him with abhor- 
rence. 

Conducted by the great officers of 
state, and the Lord Mayor and city 
authorities, she proceeded to Charter 
House, where she remained five days, 
sitting every day in council, and then 
she took up her residence in the Tower, 
where she continued to hold councils 
daily. 

On entering the Tower, where she had 
been a prisoner, she made the following 
striking address to those around her: 


‘¢T am raised from being a prisoner to 
be the princess of this realm. That de- 
jection was a work of His good justice, 
but this advancement is a work of His 
great mercy. Asthey were to yield me 
patience for the one, so I must bear my- 
self to God thankful, and for the other 
to all men merciful.’’ 


Ever mindful of her obligations to the 
Divine Protector, ever certain to make 
her manifesto thereof, she then went to 
her former prison cell; and, falling upon 
her knees, offered up aloud a powerful 
prayer, in which she compared herself to 
Daniel delivered by God from the lion’s 
den. 

Elizabeth proceeded very cautiously 
in her work, and in three months very 
gently brought forth the stupendous 
revolution of the times. She wisely 
sought to find who of the late Catholic 
queen’s council would unite in carrying 
on her government with the Protestant 
remnants of her brother’s administra- 
tion, and further, in her great policy, 
strengthened her power in the House of 
Lords by creating new peers. And now 
was coming up her mighty struggle with 
Rome and the bishops of her realm. 

She instructed the minister of her sis- 
ter in Rome to assure Pope Paul of her 


protection alike of all the religious de- 


nominations in her realm. But this was 
too much the era of innovation and 
heresy for -his Holiness, who replied, 
‘‘that he was unable to comprehend the 
hereditary right of one not born in wed- 
lock,’’ and he gave her crown to Mary 
Stuart, the ‘‘egctimate descent of Henry 
VIL.’ Is it wonderful that Mary Queen 
of Scots met her fate at last? for this is 
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not the one hundredth part of the deep 
goadings which Elizabeth received over 
her unfortunate cousin Mary. But Pope 
Paul was not strong enough to break 
down the mighty sovereign who had 
risen in England, and who was destined 
to destroy forever the dominance of 
Rome and Spain. She recalled her min- 
ister from Rome, and then grappled with 
the bishops of her realm. They refused 
to crown her, but in vain. They refused 
to ordain any bishops of the new faith 
to officiate at the coronation; but that 
would have amounted to but little, for 
the royal Bess would have ordained 
bishops herself (or something very like 
it) to have given to her head its crown 
and its anointing, ere she would have 
lost the day. One of the prelates, at 
last, reluctantly consented to officiate at 
her coronation, namely, Dr. Oglethorpe, 
Bishop of Carlisle, and he died in a few 
months after of a broken heart for hav- 
ing crowned her. Probably he consented 
to preserve Elizabeth from doing what, 
in less than three months from Mary’s 
death, she accomplished, namely: The 
creation of the Primate archbishop of 
Canterbury, which at once virtually 
overthrew the Catholic Church and 
established the Reformed Church in her 
kingdom. She caused the famous test 
oath of Henry VIII. (of the supremacy 
of England above that of Rome) to be 
put to all the members of her council 
and to the Parliament, and thirteen 
bishops were ejected from Parliament 
for not taking that oath, and their sees 
and mitres were given to the most emi- 
nent Reformers. Dr. Parker, friend of 
Anne Boleyn, was created Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

But to return to the queen’s corona- 
tion; and here comes a very curious 
historical fact. At Woodstock, Eliza- 
beth, through her servants, the Parrys, 
had become acquainted with Dr. Dee, 
afterward famous throughout Europe as 
an alchemist and astrologer. Blanche 
Parry, her confidential maid, was the 


favorite pupil of this Dee, and herself an | 


adept inastrology. This man all through 


her life had a wonderful influence over | 


Elizabeth, for he had cast the nativity of 
her sister Mary, and predicted her early 


death; and he had also cast our hero- | 


ine’s nativity, and of course had pre- 


dicted for her a glorious reign. She now | 
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sent her favorite (Dudley) to consult her 


-astrologer as to the day most propitious 


for her coronation ; and the astrologer, 
the Queen, and her privy council agreed 
that Sunday, the 15th of January, 1559, 
was the day of fate. Thus we find the 
curious fact, that an astrologer ruled 
Elizabeth and her privy council, and 
chose the day for the coronation of 
England’s mightiest sovereign. This is 
but one of those striking instances that 
these children of missions and destinies 
are inspired with their splendid superst1- 
tions. 

Agnes Strickland, noticing the fact 
that Leicester in the very first week after: 
her ascension became master of horse 
and favorite, supposes that there was 
previous to this some hidden passages in 
their lives which do not appear on the 
surface of history; and suggests the 
probability of some love episode between 
them while they were both fellow-prison- 
ers in the Tower, he being there as 
participator in the conspiracy of North- 
umberland, his father. But Agnes Strick- 
land also informs us in her book, that 
Leicester was born on the very same day, 
in the very same hour, with Elizabeth, 
in the same circle, playmates in child- 
hood and in their youth, and now he 
was the one whom she sent to consult 
the astrologer touching her coronation. 


Her figure of nativity was almost identi- 
cally his own; and though astrology 
might not be worth the weight of a ° 
feather, it is more than probable that 
Elizabeth, who was such a believer in it, 
in her superstition connected all these 
circumstances in her mind now that she 
had come to the throne, and hence drew 
Leicester, the handsomest man of the 
age, so near to herself. But this very 
superstition—the very influence of Dr. 
Dee, whose interest it was to predict for 
hera glorious reign, and the triumph over 
all her enemies, might doubtless have 
made her feel herself more invincible in 
measuring arms with the Pope—with all 
—even to the mighty Philip of Spain. 


Her charge to her judges, soon after 


her ascension to the throne, is_ truly 
worthy of reproduction here. 
‘¢Have a.care over my people. You 


have the care of my people; do you 
that which I ought todo. They are my 
people. Everyone oppresseth and spoil- 
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eth them without mercy. ‘They cannot 
revenge their quarrel nor help them- 
selves. See unto them! See unto them! 
for they are my charge. I charge you, 
even as God hath charged me. I care 
not for myself—my life is not dear unto 
me. My care is for my people. I pray 
God whoever succeedeth me be careful 
as I am.”’ 


Would that every sovereign thus did 
plead for the people. The royal Bess 
was terrible to the great, to her lords 
(even her favorites), to her parliament, 
to foreign princes, to her rivals, but woe 
be to those who touched her kingdom or 
her humble subjects. She was a lamb to 
children—a mother to her people—a 
heroine to her nation; hence she was so 
long, in spite of her faults, the idol of 
England. 

At the very first sitting of her parlia- 
ment, the Speaker of the House brought 
up a petition urging her marriage. She 
replied in a long oration, which she con- 
cluded by taking off her coronation ring 
and showing it to the Commons, telling 
them that— 


‘‘When she received that ring, she 
had solemnly bound herself in marriage 
to the realm; and that it would be quite 
sufficient for the memorial of her name 
and for her glory if, when she died, an 
inscription were engraved on a marble 
tomb, saying, ‘Here lieth Elizabeth, 
which reigned a virgin, and died a 
virgin.’ ”? 


On the day of her grand ‘‘ recognition 
procession’’ through London, the whole 
city is described by eye-witnesses as re- 
sembling one vast stage of semi-dramatic 
performance, between this most popular 
queen and her loving subjects. The 
very humblest played their spontaneous 
parts with her, and to these she was the 
most gracious and refulgent with smiles. 
To those who wished her well, she 
replied with such as, ‘God save you 
all!’” and that ‘‘she thanked them with 
all her heart.’’ Then, as all through her 
life, she was evidently prouder in being 
the zdol of the people than the flattered 
mistress of the great. The crowning 
part of the pageantry of the day was the 
Presentation to her by the city of a 
Bible, which was handed to her by a 
little girl representing Truth. She ‘re. 


ceived it in both hands, kissed it, clasped 
it to her bosom, and thanked the city 
for this present esteemed above all 
others, and promised to read it dili- 
gently.”’ As she passed through Temple 
Bar, she said as farewell to the populace, 
‘«Be ye assured I will stand your good 
queen ;’’ whereupon the acclamations of 
the people in reply exceeded the thunder 
of the ordnance at that moment shot off 
from the Tower. 

Upon her coming to the throne, Eliza- 
beth was careful to redress all causes 
of dissatisfaction among the operative 
classes, whom she regarded as the bone 
and sinew of the realm, and punished 
severely any who oppressed her people. 

In the year 1560 the Queen kept her 
‘‘Maunday” after the old fashion, in her 
great hall in the court at Westminster 
by washing the feet of twenty poor 
women, and one of therm had the royal 
robe in which she officiated; and then 
she drank to every woman in a white new 
cup, and afterward gave her the cup. 
The same afternoon, in St. James Park, 
she gave a public alms of small silver 
coins, to upward of 2,000 poor men, 
women and children. No wonder 
that down to our own times she was to 
the masses of England the ‘‘ Good 
Queen Bess.’’ It is only the unsparing 
critics of an age of book-making who have 
taken a delight in destroying this charm 
of national reverence by showing up 
most the errors in the long life of this 
great but imperfect woman; and Ristori 
has made her to the public as hideous as 
Charles Kean makes his Louis the Elev- 
enth. Indeed, Paoli Giacometti, in his 
play of Elizabeth, Queen of England, 
seems to have copied much from the 
conception of the character of Louis ; 
and Ristori makes the part immense in 
that quality. But there isno comparison 
between the two characters. There is 
infinitely more likeness between Eliza- 
beth and Cromwell—both of whom were 
grand fanatics over their missions. Here 
is the proper conception of Elizabeth of 
England—Elizabeth as the imperial soul 
of the grandest age the world has ever 
seen. Let her be a sun with an eclipse. 
Leave not out the marrings of her long 
life, which with the best is not without 
imperfections, and remember her beau- 
tiful heroism, patience, and religious 
trust in her girlhood, and forget not 
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that in her grand assumption of a mis- 
sion, of a semi-religious character, she 
overturned the hideous past, created an 


_era, left to the future a world fairly 


started in another of its grand revolu- 
tions of upheaving civilizations, nor for- 
get how faithful for seventy years she 
lived to this end. : 

Sir Robert Nauton describes her thus: 
“‘She was of person tall, of hair and 
complexion fair, and therewithal well 


' favored, but high of nose; of limb and 


feature neat,’ etc. But Ristori repre- 
sented her with as vulgar a mop of red 
hair as any painter would desire to give to 
some ‘‘ good-for-nothing’’ Nan, with a 
vocation of the fish-basket. Now, upon 
the authority of physiology it can be 
affirmed that Elizabeth, with her splendid 
physical and intellectual organization, 
with that ‘‘high nose” of majesty, could 
not have possessed that vulgar, blazing 
red mop. Doubtless the truth is, that 
she had fine tresses ot deep, golden hair; 
and seeing that in her youth, in all her 
pageantries, the populace was ever im- 


pressed with her Juno-like majesty, we 


might reasonably conclude that she was 
beautiful, even to her ‘‘fair hair.’” Mary 
Stuart was the Venus of the age, but no 
woman could have better sustained the 
character of Juno than Elizabeth. 
There js one woman in America that 
could have played, if not a more terrible 
Elizabeth, yet a more legitimate Eliza- 
beth, and that is Julia Dean Hayne, 
queen of the American stage. It is 
doubtful if a Catholic Ristori would or 
could play the great Protestant queen, 
and give her all the splendid inspiration 


. of her mission, for she must love her to 


fully delineate her; for Elizabeth loved 
herself and her great part in the drama 
of her age, with a passion at once weak 
and grand. 

Touching the blackest page of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, the execution of Mary 
Stuart, we must, without justifying her, 
consider her provocations, her fierce 
temptations, the plotting of her ministers 
to that end, and her long struggles to re- 
sist her worst promptings, and how 
against it all, for eighteen years, she 
really shielded her fair rival from the 
stroke of the axe, which at last she only 
allowed to fall at the repeated clamor of 
the Parliament of England. 

We must remember, too, that Henry 


II. of France, even when she was yet 
princess, endeavored to trap her into 
France to destroy her, to pave the way 
for his daughter-in-law, Mary Stuart; 
that when she mounted the throne, Paul 
the Pope declared her illegitimate and 
gave her crown to Mary of Scots; that 
by the.counsel of Henry II. of France, 
Mary of Scots and her husband assumed 
the arms and style of king and queen of 
England; that by testament when nigh 
unto death she transmitted not only the 
kingdom of Scotland, but her right to 
the English throne (in the case of her 
having no issue), to the heirs of France; 
that she supported the standing proclama- 
tion that Elizabeth was bastard ; that the 
nobles of England and the people of the 
north raised civil war in the land to put 
her on Elizabeth’s throne; and that the 
great and only Duke in England, Nor- 
folk, kinsman of Anne Boleyn, was 
seduced by his love for the beautiful 
Mary to relinquish his loyalty to his 
queen and country; that he and Mary 
invited the terrible Duke of Alva to aid 
them with foreign troops; and that at 
last, after all the years over which 
extend these events, covered with the 
machinations of Catholic Europe for-her, 
and plots and rebellions in England, 
Mary was executed through her implica- 
tion in the Babington conspiracy. 


The mighty Elizabeth died at the age 
of seventy, having won all the issues of 
her times, with some dark blots; but she 
left the many glorious pages of her 
matchless reign for the scrutinizing eye 
of succeeding generations. 

In our next we will introduce Mary 
Stuart, who is usually considered as 
complemental to Elizabeth, and we will 
attempt to explain her part in the prob- 
lem of the age. 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


Elizabeth Tudor lived in the glory of 
her great acts, still lives in the mighty 
issues of a world, but the beautiful ro- 
mance of her name, which surrounded 
her youth, is buried in the tragedy of 
Mary Stuart. 

Mary the beautiful!—the lady that 
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still steals away hearts from Elizabeth by 
her woman-witchery and the touching 
romance of her life—a popular heroine 
in the very Scotland that outcast her, a 
sainted martyr in the eyes of the Eng- 


jJand that condemned her and held its 


jubilee at the tragic death of the Catho- 
lic claimant to its throne! 


Mary Stuart in her relation to the 
royal family of England was the great- 
granddaughter of Henry VII., grand- 
daughter of the eldest sister of Henry 
VIII., and daughter of James V. of 
Scotland. On her mother’s side, and 
related to France, she was, by James V., 
daughter of Mary de Guise, dowager 
Duchess of Longueville. She had more 
of her French mother’s race in her than 
the strong, consistent character of the 
Scottish people. Her mother was the 
eldest daughter of Claude de Lorraine, 
first Duc de Guise, who married Antoin- 
ette de Bourbon, the grandmother of 
whom Mary makes often mention in her 
letters. Charles Cardinal de Lorraine 
was her uncle. He was very handsome, 
and was said to be the paramour of 
Catherine de Medicis. The line of 
Guise was a younger branch of the 
house of Lorraine, whose princes con- 
sidered themselves the true representa- 
tives of Charlemagne, and the Capetian 
kings of France as beneath their quality. 
**The family of Lorraine in all its 
branches were remarkable for beauty, 
lofty stature, impetuous valor, and that 
degree of brilliant genius which is sel- 
dom attended with great worldly pros- 
perity, and induces withal no little 
turbulence.’’—[Agnes Strickland.] We 
see at a glance that it is from the Lor- 
raines that Mary Stuart received her type 
of character and person. Their beauty, 
gallantries, and chivalrous spirit, she and 
her offspring, especially Charles II., 
partook largely of; and both the Stuarts 
and the Guises were almost equally ill- 
fated. In the civil wars of France, the 
family of Guise headed the ultra-Catholic 
faction, and were as troublesome to their 
kings as were the leaders of the Hugue- 
nots. In this, also, she unfortunately 
resembled them; for, aside from the 
relative good of the Catholic or Protes- 
tant spirit, nothing could be more 
ill-fated than for Mary to be an ultra- 
Catholic Guise, yet queen of a nation of 
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stern Presbyterian Knoxes, alike among 
its nobles, clergy, and people, besides 
being a rival in beauty and family claims 
to the Juno of Protestant England whom 
her claims made bastard. 


Mary Stuart was born December 5th, 
1542, and she succeeded her father to 
the throne of Scotland when but eight 
days old. James Hamilton, Earl of 
Arran, the nearest heir to the queen, was 
declared regent, and in July of the fol- 
lowing year he concluded a treaty with 
Henry VIIL., by which Mary was to be 
sent to England, at the age of ten, to be 
married to Prince Edward. She was 
crowned on the 16th of September, 
1543, and in December the Scotch Par- 
liament, through the management of 
Mary de Guise, declared the last treaty 
null, whereupon Henry, the following 
May, sent troops into Scotland, under 
the command of the Earl of Hertford, 
and a war was waged for two years, 
peace being proclaimed June, 1546. 
Henry VIII. died in January of the 


“next year, and in 1548 Hertford, now 


Duke of Somerset, Lord Protector of 
England, published an address (Febru- 
ary, 1548) to the people of Scotland to 
prove the advantage of the proposed 
marriage betweeen Edward VI. and 
Mary, at the same time sending Lord 
Grey de Milton with an army, which 
took Haddington and left an English 
The Scotch lords im- 
mediately assembled at Stirling, and 
decided upon offering the infant Mary 
in marriage to the Dauphin of France, 
and proposed that she should be educated 
at the court of Henry II., upon which 
the French sent troops under d’Esse, 
who at once opened the seige of Had- 
dington, aided by 8,oo0 Scotch. In 
July, M. Dessoles, ambassador from 
France, obtained the ratification of 
marriage between the Dauphin and 
Mary, and in August the French fleet 
received on board the infant Queen of 
Scots and her mother to bear them to 
France. In the successful management 
of Mary de Guise in forming a match 
for her daughter with France, educating 
her at its court, and making her both 
French and Catholic, she had worked 
out an evil fate for her daughter. Had 
the lords of Scotland stood by their first 
treaty with lenry VIII., and married 
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Mary to Edward the Protestant, her fate 
most likely had been different. 


August 13th, she disembarked at Brest, 
and was directly conducted to St. Ger- 
main en Laye and affianced to the 
Dauphin. She was then not six years of 
age, 

April 4th, 1558, during a dangerous 
fit of sickness, Mary Stuart assigned, at 
Fontainbleau, the Kingdom of Scotland 
and all her rights to the throne of Eng- 
land to the King of France and his 
successors. This was outraging both 
England and Scotland, and as we have 
seen in our Life of Elizabeth, Henry II. 
of France had treacherously plotted to 
betray Elizabeth into France, during 
that princess’ distress, in her sister’s 
reign, to give her the fate that afterward 
befel his daughter-in-law, Mary, whose 
path to the English throne he was clear- 
ing. Perhaps Elizabeth copied him in 
this, for she forgot not such nor forgave, 
and a quarter of a century afterward she 
still urged in the sum of her wrongs 
against Mary Queen of Scots, that she 
had given er throne to France. Nor 
was this cause of bitterness sweetened to 
Elizabeth, when two years afterward she 
came to the throne of England, for 
Mary and her husband, the Dauphin, by 
the advice of Henry II,, assumed the 
arms (publicly on their carriages) and 
titles of King and Queen of England. 


Mary Stuart was married to the 
Dauphin April 24th, the same month of 
her sickness, and the Dauphin was im- 
mediately styled King of Scotland. Next 
year Henry II. died, and her. husband 
succeeded under the name of Francis II., 
and her cousin Elizabeth mounted the 
throne of England in the Autumn of the 
same year. Both of these rival queens 
are now fairly launched on their sea of 
face. Which shall win? What could 
win against the lioness of England, if it 
contended with her? or called her das- 
tard, or claimed her throne? 


Soon after the ascension of Elizabeth, 
a treaty was signed (July 5th, 1560) at 
Edinburg, in which the ambassadors of 
Francis and Mary acknowledged that 
the crowns of England and Ireland be- 
longed to Elizabeth, and that Francis 
and Mary onght no longer to assume the 
titles of sovereigns of those countries. 


On December sth, of the same year 
Francis II. died, and was succeeded by 
his brother, Charles IX., aged ten years, 
and the government of France devolved 
on Catherine de Medicis, and thus Mary 
Stuart is left a widow on her very birth- 
day, aged sixteen. She quitted the 
court of France early in 1561, to pass 
the winter with her uncle, Cardinal de 
Lorraine. While with him the Earl of 
Bedford, Mewtas, and Throgmorton, 
English envoys, solicited earnestly Mary 
Stuart to ratify the treaty of Edinburg (on 
January 5th, February 16th, April 13th, 
and June 23d) but she always answered 
that she could not do it without the con- 
sent of her council; yet that council 
had already done it. Thus she con- 
tinued to claim Elizabeth’s rights—still, 


‘in effect, called her illigitimate. 


M. d’Oysel asked permission for Mary 
to pass through England on her way to 
Scotland, but Elizabeth angrily refused, 
as well she might. On the r5th of 
August, Mary set sail with three of her 
uncles, and some Scotch and French 
noblemen, and disembarked at Leith, 
August tgth, having eluded the vessels of 
Elizabeth, which, nevertheless, took one 
of her galleys; thus the Queen of Eng- 
land treated her as a rival sovereign in 
open warfare, and Mary ought ever to 
have considered that this was Elizabeth’s 
inevitable position until, at least, she re- 
signed her title superior to the daughter 
of Anne Boleyn as Queen of England. 
Nor must it be forgotten that Pope Paul 
indorsed Mary’s claims against Eliza- 
beth, as the bastard of Henry VIII., 
in favor of his Catuolic protege. 


Mary appointed James Murray (her 
natural brother) and Maitland her prime 
ministers. Soon after her arrival in 
Scotland, an epistolary correspondence 
was opened between her and Elizabeth. 
In October the ministers of England 
again insisted on the treaty of Edinburg, 
and forbade her to bear the arms and 
titles of England, but January 5th, 1562, 
she still refused to ratify the treaty, and 
declared it would be a renunciation of 
her birthright. But this was subterfuge; 
for she would still have been the next in 
succession to her cousin Elizabeth. Its 
amount was that she still persisted in 
her claims on the English throne, to the 
exclusion of Harry VIIIth’s daughter— 
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still was she the standing proclamation 
of Elizabeth’s illegitimacy. The pro- 
test of a nation, against her bearing the 
title of its queen, was as nought to the 
ill-advised woman who also, in spite of 
the loud stern voice of her own Scot- 
land against it, sought to impose upon 
it the fiercely hated church of the past. 
This was consistent enough in a Catholic 
daughter of the proud house of Lor- 
raine, who felt more their own princely 
egotism, and the ‘‘right divine”’ of 
sovereigns, than respect for the popular 
voice of anation. But the unfortunate 
Mary fell on fiercely earnest times, and 
John Knox, the son of the people, was 
more of a monarch, with ‘‘right divine” 
at his back, than was Mary Stuart. 


Mary was thrown upon almost a re- 
publican age, and not long after her day 
her grandson Charles I. shared the fate 
then in reserve for his grandmother, 
Mary, because both warred against the 
earnest progressive character of the age 
and the people. Elizabeth on the other 
hand led the times, was the people’s 
queen, even more than the queen of the 
nobles, and she lived to the glory of her 
Kingdom. Hence even the Puritans 
(for the age ran too fast even for the 
mighty Elizabeth) idolized her, in spite 
of her severity to them for their semi- 
republicanism, for she had overturned 
the Catholic power in her realm, battled 
against it everywhere, and never monarch 
lived more to the greatness of England 
and the best interest of the people. 
Elizabeth and the age ran together, but 
poor Mary Stuart ran against it, and 
against Scotland and England. 


Mary soon felt this lack of fitness and 
harmony between herself and her sur- 
roundings in her native Scotland, and 
the Scotch people were sternly conscious 
that she had brought France and the 
Guises to them, while Knox and his 
earnest disciples felt that she had brought 
Rome and the past to plant again in 
their land. Nor could Mary understand 
that it was she, and not the nation, who 
must bend or break by right, as well as 
might; for Scotland, and not Mary, was 
the right. But we must not hold our 
ill-fated heroine accountable for her non- 
fitness to the surroundings, in her senti- 
ments and character, nor for the evil 
shapings of her life. She is more to be 


pitied than blamed, even in her very 
faults, while in the long dark days of her 
adversity we see much to love and 
admire of that which is good and beauti- 
ful in woman. 

In the month of May, 1562, after 
Mary Stuart had refused to ratify the 
treaty of Edinburg, a meeting between 
the two queens was proposed, to take 
place at the end of August, which Mary 
eagerly accepted; but six weeks before 
the time fixed, Elizabeth made numer- 
ous excuses for declining the meeting. 
In August, 1563, her uncle, Cardinal 
Lorraine, proposed the Archduke Charles 
of Austria for Mary in marriage; and in 
February, 1564, Randolph, Elizabeth’s 
ambassador, urged, in his Qusen’s name, 
Mary Stuart to give her hand to Dudley, 
afterward the famous Earl of Leicester, 
but the Queen of Scots replied that it 
was beneath her dignity to marry a mere 
subject. By the advice of her council 
she also refused the Duke of Anjou and 
all her other foreign suitors—the Arch- 
duke Charles of Austria, the Prince 
Conde, ‘and’ the Dukes, of |ermara, 
Orleans, and Nemours. 

James Beaton was the last Catholic 
archbishop of Glasgow, who fled from 
Scotland when his religion fell; but 
Mary ever considered him in his old 
character, and he was one of her chief 
correspondents and advisers throughout 
her life. Her letters to him were written 
‘*To the Archbishop of Glasgow, my 
Ambassador in France.” What could be 
politically more discordant than for a 
sovereign of Scotland to have an arch- 
bishop of Glasgow that the nation had 
rejected, an ambassador in France-—-who 
was the ambassador of the Queen, but 
not of Scotland? In her epistle to him, 
about the time of her rejecting the 
match with Dudley, she writes to the 
archbishop of the ‘‘return of Melvin, 
whom I sent to the queen my sister, with 
an apology for some letters which I have 
written to her, and which she considered 
rather rude; but she took the interpreta- 
tion which she put upon them in good 
part, and has since sent to me Randolph, 
who is here at present, and has brought 
some very kind and polite letters, written 
by her own hand, containing fair words 
and some complaints that the queen 
[Catherine de Medicis] and her ambas- 
sador had assured her that I had pub- 
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lished, in mockery, proposals which she 
had made me to marry Lord Robert.”’ 

It is Robert Dudley, afterward the 
Earl of Leicester, that is here referred 
to, and it is evident that Elizabeth at 
this time was not pleased at Mary’s 
rejecting him; and whether she did or 
not make mockery of the proposal, it is 
certain that Leicester never forgave her, 
but became in her captivity one of her 
greatest enemies. Her letters, which 
were considered by Elizabeth as.rather 
rude, which Melvin was sent to soften 
down by apology, were prior to. her 
sending Randolph, who made the pro- 
posal of marriage with Dudley, and 
perhaps had reference to her persistent 
claims upon the English throne, which 
Elizabeth always interpreted as tanta- 
mount to calling her bastard; if so, we 
might imagine how much ir *‘ good part 
she took the interpretation which she 
put upon them.”’ 

April 14, 1564, the Countess of Len- 
nox, daughter of Margaret, eldest sister 
of Henry VIII., solicited the hand of 
the Queen of Scots for her son, Lord 
Henry Darnley, who, after Mary Stuart, 
was next in succession to the throne of 
England, and an Englishman by birth. 
He arrived at the court of Scotland 
February, 1565. Mary was much pleased 
with her cousin Henry, and, April 18th, 
she decided on marrying him, and 
announced it to Elizabeth, but the Queen 
of England sent Sir Nicholas Throg- 

- morton to change her resolution, at the 
same time arrested the Countess of 
Lennox, and summoned her husband and 
son to return to England, upon pain of 
confiscation. In the next month Murray 
and the Dukes of Chatelherault (the for- 
mer regent, James Hainilton) and Argyle, 
assured of Elizabeth’s protection, formed 
a plot to prevent the marriage (Darnley 
being a Catholic), and to put Murray at 
the head of the government. The con- 
spirators made the attempt to seize her 
July 3d, near the church of Beith, on 
the road between Perth and Callandar ; 
but being informed thereof, she passed 
much earlier than expected, and escaped. 

Having received the approbation of 
the King and Queen of France, Mary 
married Darnley in the chapel of Holy- 
rood, July 29th, and ordered that he be 
addressed by the title of king during her 
lite. Tamworth was thereupon sent by 

14 


Elizabeth to remonstrate upon this sub- 
ject, but he was seized and confined in 
the Castle of Dunbar. In October, Mary, 
who had much of the heroine in her, at 
the head of 18,000 men drove the con- 
spirators from Dumfries, and Murray fled 
to England and was received at the 
court of Elizabeth. 

Early in her marriage days came the 
notorious Rizzio episode in her life, and 
the stern lords of Scotland, under Ruth- 
ven, seized her favorite (pretended para- 
mour) in her presence, and dragging 
him into her chamber, murdered him, 
Douglas striking him the first blow with 
Darnley’s dagger, which he took from 
him for that purpose. Mary two days 
afterward gained her ascendency over 
Darnley, and took refuge with him in the 
Castle of Dunbar, where she assembled 
8,000 men, and the executioners of 
Rizzio fled to Berwick. 

June 19th, 1566, she was delivered of 
James VI., and October she was at the 
point of death, but recovered and sent 
an epistle to the council of England 
touching her rights and those of her son 
to the English throne, there having been 
a debate in the English Parliament urg- 
ing Elizabeth to name her successor, 
which put that queen into a furious 
passion, and Mary’s reference to the 
matter did not allay it. 

James was baptized December 16th, 
and the Earl of Bedford attended the 
ceremony on the part of England, but 
Darnley absented himself from the cere- 
mony, because Elizabeth had forbidden 
her ambassador to give him the title of 
King. Murray, Huntly, Argyle, and 
Bothwell, previous to this, had tried to 
prevail on Mary to divorce Darnley, 
from whom she had become estranged, 
but she would not consent; and then 
these nobles decided on the death of 
Darnley, and Balfour wrote an engage- 
ment to that effect, which he signed, 
together with Bothwell, Argyle, and 
Huntly. 

January 4th, 1567, Darnley being 
taken ill of the small-pox at Glasgow, 
the queen joined him, and an apparent 
reconciliation took place, and she brought 
him back to Edinburg and lodged him 
in a house outside the walls of the city, 
called Kirk-of-Field, and the conspirators 
filled the cellars of the house with gun- 
powder. February gth, Mary left Darn- 
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ley at eleven o’clock at night, to attend 
a ball which she had given on the mar- 
riage of two of her favorite French ser- 
vants, and retired a little after twelve 
o’clock to her chamber at Holyrood ; at 
two in the morning the house of Kirk- 
of-Field was destroyed by gunpowder, 
and the body of. Darnley was found in 
the garden with that of his favorite page. 
Mary, in a letter to her archbishop and 
ambassador in France, declared her be- 
lief that the same fate was designed for 
her, as she had béen lodging with Darn- 
ley until that night, and piously expressed 
her opinion that her going out to the 
ball was something more than chance— 
a divine interposition of Providence to 
save her—and this she stood to in after- 
years. It is to be hoped that Mary was 
not so disingenuous as this would seem 
to make her, for it was Bothwell who 
was the chief in the murder‘of Darnley, 
and she herself was Bothwell’s prize. 
At least afterward she knew all this, and 
that Murray, her brother, was also con- 
cerned in that tragedy. The circum- 
stance of her leaving her sick husband 
that night, and retiring to her chamber 
at Holyrood, while the conspirators 
were executing their dark deed, is the 
chief presumptive evidence, taken with 
relative facts, that has been urged 
against Mary as touching her implication 
in her husband’s murder; and to the 
day of his death, Lennox (Darnley’s 
father) sternly persisted in holding Mary 
in the account. 

The Queen of Scots convoked a Par- 
liament, to bring to trial the supposed 
murderers, and Lennox formally accused 


Bothwell, but intimidated by the strength — 


of Bothwell’s partisans, Lennox pro- 
posed an adjournment of the trial, and 
did not goto Edinburg. The lords of 
Scotland in the murderer’s interest 
heeded not Lennox’s request, but in a 
court of justice, with the Duke of 
Argyle presiding, declared Bothwell in- 
nocent. Thereupon the Scotch nobles, 
April 19th, signed a memorial in behalf 
of Bothwell, praying the queen to marry 
him. Two days later Mary went to 
Stirling to see her son, and on her way 
back, April 24th, she was seized by 
Bothwell and carried to Dunbar Castle, 
of which place a short time before she 
had given him command. After being 
detained there ten days, Mary returned 


with Bothwell to Edinburg, who early in 
May obtained a divorce from his wife, 
Jane Gordon, and on the 12th of May 
he accompanied Mary Stuart to ‘Tol- 
booth where, in the presence of the 
lords of the sessions, she pardoned him 
for the violence he had recently done 
her. The following is the 


Promise of Marriage given by Mary to 

Bothwell. 

We, Mary, by the grace of God, 
Queen of Scots, Dowager of France, 
etc., promise faithfully and sincerely, 
and without constraint, James Hepbron, 
Earl Bodwill (Bothwell) never to have 
any other spouse and husband but him, 
and to take him for such whenever he 
shall require, in spite of the opposition 
of relation, friend, or any others; and 
as God has taken my late husband 
Henry Stewart, called Darnley, and in 
consequence I am free, not being under 
authority of either father or mother; I 
therefore protest that, he having the 
same liberty, I shall be ready to perform 
the ceremony requisite for marriage, 
which I promise him before God, whom 
I call to witness, and the subjoined sig- 
nature by my hand written this * * 

* [no date. ] Mary R. 


—[‘‘ Letters of Mary Stuart,’’ edited by 
Agnes Strickland. ] 


On the 14th of May the queen ratified 
in writing the act of the Scotch nobles in 
favor of her marriage with Bothwell, 
and on the next day she was married to 
him at Holyrood House. Du Croc, the 
French ambassador; loudly protested 
against this infamous marriage, and in 
his dispatch told his sovereign that ‘if 
it had not been for the express com- 
mands your majesty laid on me, I had 
departed hence eight days before the 
mairiage took place. If I have spoken 
in a very high tone, it is that all this 


| realm must be aware, that I will neither 


mix myself up with these nuptials, nor 
will recognize Azm as the husband of 
the queen.”’ 

Over and above the infamy connected 
with this marriage to the man publicly 
branded as the murderer of her husband, 
where ncw is the strength of Mary’s 
claims upcn the throne of her cousin 
Elizabeth. Is the divorce of Bothwell 
and her marriage to the branded and 
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actual murderer of her husband more 
God-blessed and legal than the divorced 
Henry’s marriage with the fair and _ vir- 
tuous Anne Boleyn, the mother of Eliza- 
beth? Poor Mary Queen of Scots never 
was consistent except in ber religion and 
in the unabated pretensions of her royal 
claims and prerogatives to the very last, 
which well became the proud daughter 
of the Guises. 

The Lords of the Privy Council issued 
a proclamation against Bothwell, who 
met his adversaries, but being forsaken 
by his friends betook himself to flight. 
Mary also forsook him to his fate, and 
surrendered herself, whereupon she was 
led through the streets of Edinburgh, 
with the populace carrying banners be- 
fore her, painted with the murder of her 
husband, Darnley. Bothwell escaped to 
the northern seas, became a pirate, was 
taken by two Danish cruisers, and held 
prisoner for life, while Mary was taken 
prisoner to the Castle of Lochleven, and 
forced to resign the throne in favor of 
her son. Here she was delivered of a 
daughter, who was carried to France, 
and afterward became a nun at Notre 
Dame de Soissons. 

In March, George Douglass made an 
ineffectual attempt to deliver Mary from 
the Castle of Lochleven; but in the 
following May she succeeded, through 
the aid of young William Douglas, a 
youth of sixteen, in making her escape, 
and was conducted by Beaton and 
George Douglas, who had concealed 
_ themselves near the castle, to the resi- 
dence of Lord Seaton. Thence to 
Hamilton Castle she immediately pro- 
ceeded, where she revoked her abdica- 
tion, and the royalists flocked around 
her. May r2th, she fought a fatal battle 
at Langside. On the 16th she crossed 
the Solway Firth in a fishing-boat, and 
landed at Workington, on the coast of 
Cumberland, and the next day she wrote. 
to her cousin Elizabeth, asking protec- 
tion and succor. On the 18th, Captain 
Lowther, lieuterant cf the frontiers, 
conducted her, with all the honors due 
to her rank, to Carlisle. The Queen 
sent her trusty kinsman, Sir Francis 
Knollis, vice-chamberlain, and Lord 
Scrope, commander of the frontiers, 
with letters of condolence, and Lady 
Scrope, sister of the Duke of Norfolk, 
was appointed to attend the royal fugl- 
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tive. But the loving welcome which she 
received from the people of Carlisle and 
the chivalric aristocracy of the borders 
filled Elizabeth and her ministers with 
apprehension, and Mary was removed to 
Bolton Castle, the seat of Lord Scrope, 
In August she submitted to have her 
cause tried before the Commissioners 
appointed, who were; on the part of 
Elizabeth, the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Earl of Sussex, and Sir Ralph Sadler; 
on Mary’s side, the Bishop of Ross, the 
Lords of Livingston, Boyd, and Kerries ; 
and of the confederate Lords of Scot- 
land, Murray, Morton, Lindsay, Mait- 
land, and the Bishop of Orkney. Nor- 
folk was the president; but he fell 
deeply in love with Mary, and proposed 
to marry her. This. only tended to 
complicate her cause, and ultimately 
brought her ill-fated lover to the block. 
The prcject was revealed to Elizabeth, 
who caused Mary to be immediately 
transferred from the keeping of Lord 
Scrope, his wife being Norfolk’s sister, 
to tke fortress of Tutbury, under the 
jailorship of the Earl ard Countess of 
Shrewsbury. On the return of Norfolk 
from the Scotch Conference, he received 
from his Queen a very ungracious recep- 
tion, but the lover of the fascinating 
Mary Stuart by his answers lulled the 
suspicions of his cousin Elizabeth. 

The Queen of England-was on terms 
approaching open hostility with Spain. 
She had opened her arms as protectress 
of the fugitives of the Reformation 
whom the cruelties of the terrible Alva 
in the Low Countries had compelled to 
abandon their homes. It was a perilous 
year for Protestantism, and Elizabeth 
was in great fear of a Catholic coalition 
throughout Europe in favor of Mary. 
Ireland was in revolt, the northern 
counties of England progressing to the 
same, and the Protestant cause had re- 
ceived great blows in the retreat of the 
Prince of Orange, and the victory of 
the Duke of Anjou at Jarnac. Thus all 
conspired to give the weight of a great 
religious issue pending on the fate of 
Mary Stuart. On the one side it was 
the Queen of Scots and Catholic Europe ; 
on the other, Elizabeth and England, 
with Scotland and the Confederate 
Scotch Lords. Elizabeth was universally 
condemned for treating her kinswoman 
as prisoner, who had sought her realm 
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for protection; buc there is much that 
should be remembered therewith. She 
had come, without permission, suddenly 
to the England whose throne she persis- 
tently claimed, to the outrage of Eliza- 
beth, her ministers, and the mass of the 
realm. She was an escaped prisoner of 
Scotland, and Scotland had made Eliza- 
beth arbitrator of the cause of England 
and Scotland, and she had fallen on 
times when two nations weighed more 
in the balance than one sovereign. We 
can not, in a republican age, say that a 


nation has no right to bring its Charles — 


or its Mary to an account; nor must it 
be forgotten that Knox and the Confed- 
erate Lords of Scotland were the stern 
prosecutors of Mary, and that with this 
consent of Scotland, 
the realm, 
general, deemed that the nation had a 


right to sit in judgment upon the ill-fated | 


princess who laid such claims upon it as 
the rightful heiress of Henry VII. 
after all that can be said on either side, 


it must resolve itself into a question of | 


might—not right. It was now on the 
side of Protestantism, Scotland and 
England, and against a Catholic princess 
and the Popish Church. That is the 
simple form of the question as it stood in 
those days; and yet, as far as the unfor- 
tunate woman is concerned, all our 
sympathies run with Mary Stuart. 

The most beautiful and perhaps the 
purest part of Mary’s life as a woman is 
its romantic passage of love with Norfolk. 
Her love letters to him are very tender 
and genial, and the tragic end of their 
love is as romantic as it should be, for 
“‘true love never does run smooth.” 
The correspondence between the lovers 
had been broken off by an interdict from 
Elizabeth; and Norfolk records ‘‘ that 
when the court was at Guildford, he 


came unawares into the Queen’s privy | 
chamber, and found her majesty sitting | 


on the threshold of.the door, listening 
with one ear to a little child, who was 
singing and playing on a lute, and with 
the other to Leicester, who was kneeling 
by her side.”” He drew back, but she 
bade him come in. In the course of his 
visit, he says, ‘‘she commanded me to 
sit down, most unworthy, at her high- 
ness’ board, where at the end of dinner 
her majesty gave me a nip, saying that 
she would wish me to take good heed to 


| deeply he had wronged her, 


the ministers of | 
and Protestant England in | 


But | 


| ciphered. 


my pillow,’’ referring at once to his love 
match with Mary, and the block if he 


| persisted. 


About this time came Leicester’s farce 
of sickness, when he sent for Elizabeth, 
and with sighs and tears confessed how 
in being 
privy of a design to’marry her great foe, 
Mary of Scots, to Norfolk; and under 
pretense of easing his conscience, he 
put her into the possession of the whole 
circumstances of the plot, which was to 
restore Mary to her kingdom as the wife 
of Norfolk. Thus early was Elizabeth 
played upon systematically by her minis- 
ters, the destruction of her cousin and 
the ruin of her own bright name. Eliza- 
beth was much offended with Norfolk, 
but he was her cousin by her mother’s 
side, of sacred blood to the daughter of 
Anne Boleyn, and she gave her cousin 
advice to renounce Mary, which he 
promised to do; but at this juncture 
Spain, through its ambassador, sought 
to effect the liberation of Mary, and 
‘« Bess”’ sharply replied ‘‘ that she would 
advise the Queen of Scots to bear her 
condition with less impatience, or she 
might chance to find some of those on 
whom she relied shorter by the head.”’ 

Norfolk was arrested, being involved 
with Mary Queen of Scots, which pre- 
cipitated the rising in the North, under 
the Earls of Northumberland and West- 
moreland, in which many of the most 
ancient noble families of England ‘suf- 
fered by execution and _ banishment, 
besides those who perished in battle 
against the victorious Sussex, and of the 
rebels of the lower classes who were exe- 
cuted. Thus did the detention of Mary 
bring civil war into the land. 

Norfolk was forgiven, but he in. the 
sequel resumed his interdicted corres- 
pondence with Mary, and the luckless 
lovers became involved in the Ridolft 
plot, to liberate Mary and restore her 
and marry her to Norfolk. They called 
to their,aid: the Duke of Alva, who 
promised to assist them with ten thousand 
men in'the spring. ‘This amounted to a 
war upon England at home and abroad, 


| though the Duke protested against evil 


designs upon the person of his, Queen. 
Norfolk was again arrested, and the 
letters of Mary to the Duke of Alva de- 
In January, 1572, the first 
peer of England, and the only man in 
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the realm at the time bearing the rank of 
duke, was condemned, and executed on 
the 2d of June. Four times Elizabeth 
revoked the warrant against her cousin 
Norfolk; but now Elizabeth’s own 
maternal blood had been shed in the 
cause of Mary Stuart. The same Parlia- 
ment which urged the execution of Nor- 
folk, seeing the reluctance of the Eng- 
lish Queen in consenting to the death of 
the Duke, passed a bill for inflicting the 
punishment of death on Mary for her 
share in the plot, and another bill 
making it a capital offense for any one 
to assert the right of Mary to the succes- 
sion of the English throne; but Eliza- 
beth refused her assent. We must now 
skip a period of fifteen or sixteen years, 
during which had come the long im- 
prisonment of our heroine, with all its 
‘<hope deferred.” 

At this crisis, when the ascendency of 
the house of Guise, in France, and the 
culminating hostility of Spain, made 
Mary more than ever an object of alarm 
to the ministers of England, came along 
the famous Babington conspiracy to 
assassinate Elizabeth and set Catholic 
Mary on her throne. The Queen of 
Scots renewed with Babington a corres- 
pondence which she had commenced at 
the recommendation of her friend, her 


Archbishop of Glasgow; and ‘‘it was. 


proposed that thereshould be an invasion 
of England by Spanish troops, while a 
simultaneous insurrection of the Catho- 
lics was to open the gates of Mary’s 
prison, and prepare the way to the throne 
to which she had so long aspired. To 
redeem her liberty, however, she. sug- 
gested in reply that her rescue should be 
attempted, either by setting fire to the 
stables or surprising her when riding in 
the fields; to this was also added a pas- 
sage, which she afterward disclaimed, 
promising ample recompense to the seven 
conspirators engaged in the assassination 
of Elizabeth.’’ ‘‘At length a messen- 
ger, who was charged with the important 
news, arrived at Chartley, just as Mary 
was mounting her horse for exercise; 
and no sooner had she left the house 
than her secretaries were arrested, her 
cabinets broken open, and all her letters 
and. papers conveyed to Elizabeth. On 
her return, perceiving that not only her 
papers but even her money had been re- 
moved, she exclaimed with indignation, 


‘They can not take from me my English 
blood nor my Catholic religion.’ ’?— 
[Life of Mary,.by Miss Benger.] This 
‘‘English blood’’ of hers, united with 
her ‘‘Catholic religion,’’ had been be- 
heading her from the time she gave the 
kingdom of Scotland and England to 
the King of France and his successors, 
and especially from the time of Eliza- 
beth’s ascension, when she assumed the 
title of Queen of England. 

The English ministers transmitted 
copies of her intercepted letters, accom- 
panied by the depositions of the con- 
spirators, to the court of France, where, 
though the misfortunes of Mary were 
commiserated, her imprudent connection 
with plots and fruitless conspiracies, since 
her arrival in. England, and especially 
her implication in the Babington plot, 
were greatly censured by the enemies of 
the Guises and rediculed by the queen- 
mother, Catherine de Medicis. In Scot- 
land the news excited strong emotion, 
and the French minister at the Scotch 
court, alarmed for the fate of Mary, 
attempted to arouse James to take 
vigorous measures to save his: mother. 
The young King of Scotland had just 
concluded a treaty with Elizabeth, and 
he replied to the urgings of the French 
minister on behalf of Mary, ‘‘that as 
she had brewed she must drink,’’ and he 
at once, with much warmth, dispatched 
a messenger to London to testify his 
abhorence of the wicked conspiracy. 
He did not, however, think her life was 
in danger, and_ for anything else, he 
said, ‘‘he cared; not how strictly she 
was kept a prisoner,” adding that she 
had not only sought to dethrone him, 
but that she had also menaced him with 
disinheritance. 

Elizabeth’s commissioners, Lord Treas- 
urer Burleigh, and forty peers and privy 
councilors, came to examine the Queen 
of -Scots, who had been removed to 
Fotheringay, where, on the t2th of 
October, the commissioners presented to 
her the mandate for her trial. She pro- 
tested against Elizabeth’s prerogative to 
arraign as a‘criminal, a princess who 
was, like herself, an absolute sovereign. 

‘But the Queen of Scots was soon in- 
duced to accept her trial before the 
commissioners. To the letters which 
were produced, which she had written to 
the Spanish ambassador, Mendoza, re- 
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specting the invasion of England, she 
answered: ‘This is nothing to the mat- 
ter, neither does it prove that I consented 
to burt or kill the queen.’’ Among other 
things, Burleigh charged, ‘‘ that she had 
projected to send her son into Spain and 
to assign to the Spanish king the rights 
she claimed to the English succession.”’ 
She answered ‘‘that she had no realm 
that she could give away, but yet it was 
lawful to give away her own things at 
pleasure.’’ This to the last was Mary’s 
fatal error. Because in her veins ran the 
blood of Henry VII.—no better in our 
sight than the blood of the honest gen- 
tleman—she possessed in herself the 
right to give away a kingdom to whom 
it pleased her. 

On being shown the contents of her 
letter to Lord Paget and the Spanish 
ambassador, Mendoza, she said: ‘‘These 
things touch not the queen; and: if 
strangers seek to deliver me. it is not to 
be imputed to me as crime.”’ 

On trial, next day, she still protested 
against the right of the commissioners 
to sit as a tribunal over her; and, says 
Udal, ‘‘with the usual tenacity of 
royalty, lamented that she should be so 
basely used as to have her honor called 
into question before pettifoggers and 
lawyers, who drew every circumstance 
into consequence by their quiddities and 
tricks, since anointed and consecrated 
princes were not subject to the same 
laws as private men.” During her trial 
she ‘‘religiously affirmed that, though 
she wished well to the Catholic cause, 
she would not have it prosper by the 
blood of vengeance—that she would 
rather play the part of Esther than 
Judith.” The Queen of Scots deserves 
our unreserved trust in this. She did 
wish well to the Catholic cause; she did 
desire the liberty which had been so 
treacherously taken from her; she was 
high-spirited enough, even when a cap- 
tive, to battle with Elizabeth for, her 
rights; but she was too much of a 
woman to desire the blood of vengeance, 
and infinitely more disposed, in her 
heart and character, to play the part of 
Esther than Judith. 

But the ministers of England, especially 
her great enemies, Burleigh, Leicester, 
and Walsingham, had at length en- 
trapped our heroine into the meshes of 
their cruel state-craft. For nineteen 


years they had plotted to bring about 
the tragic issue now before them. Eliza- 
beth had alone preserved her cousin. 
Indeed, in her most wrathful moments, 
and in her answers to France, she laid 
great stress ever upon the fact that she 
had thus preserved her, and invariably 
charged her with ingratitude; and this 
was more the genuine view of the Queen 
of England than a wanton pretense. 
Sixteen years before, when it condemned 
Norfolk, Parliament had fain given his 
royal lady to the next stroke of the 
headsman’s axe. But in spite of all her 
bitterness and stern treatment toward 


“Mary, Elizabeth hesitated more to take 


the life of her rival than she would to 
have taken the heads of a host of popes 
or Philips of Spain, could she have laid 
her hands upon them. 

At the end of her trial, when pressed 
again with having instigated the design 
of an invasion of England, the Queen 
of Scots denied the fact, but added, with 
a menacing tone, ‘‘that since she was 
now convinced she had no hope from 
England, she was resolved not to reject 
foreign aid,’’ and again demanded to be 
heard in a full Parliament or before the 
queen and council. ‘‘At length she 
arose, and withdrew with a _ cheerful 
countenarce and a majesty that seemed 
to challenge respect.’’ The court im- 
mediately adjourned to the Star Chamber 
and pronounced sentence against her, 
and an act of attainder followed, but it 
was declared that this should not be to 
the prejudice of her son, the King of 
Scotland. 

Elizabeth delayed between three and 
four months after the trial before she 
signed the warrant for the execution, and 
Mary improved in health and her cheer- 
fulness of spirits, relying perhaps still on 
her cousin’s relenting heart and kindred 
blood to save her against the merciless 
policy of the ministers of the realm. 

How much Elizabeth was tortured on 
one side by her own heart and conscience 
pleading for Mary, and played upon by 
her influential counselors on the other, 
who were ever biding their time to 
accomplish their end, can be seen in 
Leicester’s letter to Walsingham, upon 
the receipt of Mary’s last letter to her 
cousin: ‘*There is a letter from the 
Scottish queen that hath wrought tears, 
but trust shall do no further harm 
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herein ; albeit the delay is too danger- 
ous.’’ Upon this Agnes Strickland ob- 
serves: 


‘*Who can read this remark without 
perceiving the fact that in this instance, 
as well as in the tragedy of her maternal 
kinsman the Duke of Norfolk, Elizabeth’s 
relentings were overruled, and her 
female heart steeled against the natural 
impulses of mercy, by the ruthless men 
who influenced her resolves.”’ 


On the 7th of February, 1586, in the 
afternoon, just as Mary had withdrawn 
to her inner apartment, she was informed 
that the Earls of Kent and Shrewsbury 
were waiting to see her. At this she 
cast the regal mantle over her shoulders 
and hastened to receive them. On be- 
ing informed that she was to die on the 
morrow, at ten in the morning, she 
replied, ‘‘ The message is welcome; yet 
I did not think that the queen, my sis- 
ter, would have consented to my death.” 
Kent offered her the assistance of the 
Dean of Peterborough, but she declined 
his priestly services, whereupon the earl 
bluntly confessed, ‘‘Your life is the 
death of our religion, as your death 
shall be its life.’’ Here is a volume in 
this, strongly illustrating that Mary was 
more the martyr in the cause of her re- 
ligion, than a victim of any crime of hers. 
And whatever might have been the errors 
of her youth, her last hours brought her 
out in the beautiful character and spirit 
of a martyred saint. She undoubtedly 
felt very much the holy enthusiasm of 
dying in a religious cause. She spent a 
portion of her last night in devotions, 
after writing with her own hand her last 
testament and will. She then retired to 
rest, and after a sound aleep arose re- 
freshed, and called for her attendants to 
attire her for the last dread ceremony of 
her unhappy life. To the lamenting 
Melvin, her steward, she said that he 
ought to rejoice, and not to mourn that 
ner release was nigh. ‘‘ Bear from me,”’ 
she charged him, ‘‘this message to 
Scotland: that I die a true woman to 
my religion, and like a true woman of 
Scotland and France. But God forgive 
them that have thirsted for my blood as 
the hart doth for the water brooks. O 
God! thou art truth; thou knowest the 
inner chamber of my thoughts, and that 
I was ever willing that Scotland and 


England should be united together. 
Commend me to my son, and tell him I 
have done nothing prejudicial to the 
state or kingdom of Scotland.’’—[Udal.] 
She also charged Melvin to tell the King 
of Scotlaud ‘‘that she begged him to 
honor the Queen of England as_ his 
mother, and never to forfeit her friend- 
ship.’’ This dying charge to her son is 
very much like a last testimonial of trust 
in Elizabeth, and coupled with her 
statement, ‘‘ Yet I did not think that the 
queen, my sister, would have consented 
to my death,’’ it would seem that Mary 
acquitted her cousin, and laid the cause 
of her death to the doors of her great 
enemies around the throne. Elizabeth 
ever protested, both before and after the 
execution, that she did not design her 
“sister's”? death, and seeing that Mary 
herself to the last believed it, perhaps 
her protestation was genuine. Why did 
Leicester urge to Walsingham, Mary’s 
relentless foe, that ‘‘ delay is too danger- 
ous?’’ Why was Leicester, because of 
his great influence with the queen, sent 
for while in Holland by his compeers, 
to bring their plot of years to its tragic 
issue? It was because they too believed 
that, in and of herself, Elizabeth did 
not design the death of Mary; that it 
could only be wrought out by all their 
united influence, and by the  subtlest 
management and the most unscrupulous 
means. They worked Elizabeth up at 
last to a perfect frenzy of fear of assassina- 
tion; they caused rumors to be spread 
throughout England that the Spanish 
fleet had already arrived at Milford 
Haven; that the Scots had broken into 
England; and the Duke of Guise was 
landed in Sussex with a strong army; 
that the northern parts were up in rebel- 
lion, and that a new conspiracy was on 
foot to kill her and set the city of Lon- 
don on fire. This was after Mary’s trial, 
and while Elizabeth was hesitating to 
sign the warrant. 

That Mary was executed without Eliza- 
beth’s knowledge 1s most certain. She 
had signed the warrant, but contrary to 
her commands her ministers undertook 
to deliver it, agreeing even, according 
to Davison’s own testimony, to act upon 
their own responsibility, each bearing 
his own share. Davison was sent to the 
Tower and fined ten thousand pounds, a 
much larger sum than now, and even 
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TULLIDGE’S QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


Burleigh dared not come into the pres- 
ence of his queen. In a letter to the 
King of Scotland touching his mother’s 
execution, in the second paragraph she 
wrote: 


‘JT beseech you, that as God and 
many men know how innocent I am in 
this case, so you will believe me, that if 
I had bid aught I would have abided by 
it. I am not so base-minded that the 
fear of any living creature or prince 
should make me afraid to do that were 
just, or when done'to deny thesame. I 
am not of so base a lineage nor carry so 
vile a mind. I will never dissemble my 
actions, but cause them to show even as 
I meant them. Thus assuring yourself 
of me, that as I know this was deserved, 
yet if I had meant it, I would never lay 
it on other’s shoulders; no more will I 
damnify myself that thought it not.” 


This letter has been considered deep 
dissimulation. But was Elizabeth afraid 
of ‘‘any living creature or prince ?’’ 
Did she not stand against nations when 
they came in her way, provoke them to 
wrath, defy the Pope, overthrow the old 
church, as in a day, and did she not two 
years later, with her martial enthusiasm, 
at the head of her armies, illustrate the 
most glorious chapter of heroism in ‘a 
nation’s history. The maiden queen 
and the invincible arms of Spain about 
to meet in a very epic warfare to fight 
for the issue of a world! Her soul, 
breathed upon her army, made her 
heroes giants, and her men heroes! eDid 
she not justify her letter, and show her- 
self not afraid of any living creature. 
She boldly avowed to James that his 
mother’s sentence was ‘‘ deserved,’’ It 
is the execution, that she never intended, 
that she lays upon the shoulders of her 
ministers, and when it is remembered 
that four times was the warrant of Nor- 
folk revoked by her, it may be that we 
ought not to give more weight to the 
mere signing of it than she did herself. 
The French ambassador reported to his 
master her statement to France ‘that 
Davison had taken her by surprise, but 
that he was now where he would have to 
answer for it, * * * for’ the queen 
says that when she signed it she told him 
not to deliver it without first speaking to 
her.’’ In justifying himself to his king 
concerning a charge made to the effect 


that he had been the soul of a conspiracy 
of Mary against Elizabeth, he humbly 
beseeched his master to believe that it 
‘‘is pure calumny, invented by those 
who have had the audacity to put the 
Queen of Scotland to death, without the 
consent of the queen their mistress, as 
time will show.’’ This ambassador was 
a notorious friend of the Guises, Mary’s 
family. 

A weighty circumstance in favor of 
Elizabeth, and against her ministers, is 
the fact that when Henry Talbot arrived 
on the morning of the gth of February, 
a day after the execution, not one of her 
council would venture to declare it to 
her, and it was actually concealed from 
her the whole of that day. The tidings 
were broken to her by the ringing of 
bells, and the jubilee of the city over the 
dark event. Camden tells us that when 
the matter was revealed to her ‘‘she 
heard it with indignation, her counten- 
ance altered, her speech faltered and 
failed her; and through excessive sorrow 
she stood in a manner that astonished, 
insomuch that she gave herself over to 
passionate grief, and putting herself into 
mourning habit and shedding abundance 
of tears. Her council she rebuked 
sharply, and commanded out of her 
sight,’’ 

All this might be hypocrisy, or sud- 
denly awakened remorse when brought 
face to face with her deed. But the 
letters of lamentation of her ministers 
one to the other show that even they 
took the wrath of the lioness as no play. 
Might it not be that Elizabeth was as 
much betrayed—as much a victim as 
poor Mary Stuart? The great are more 
easily managed than lesser characters, 
and led into their fatal acts. They are 
stronger in their passions, stronger in 
their temptations, stronger in the warfare 
of the mighty elements of good and 
evil, twin-born in mighty souls. 

Let us not forget Essex here—not now 
the captive princess whom she hated, 
but the young hero whom she loved! 
Nor is it too much to believe that these 
executions of Mary and Essex shortened 
her own life ten years. The truth is 
that Elizabeth was fearfully managed by 
her ministers, through her strong passions 
and character, and Norfolk, Mary Stuart, 
and Essex were the victims, but herself 
the greatest victim of them all. 


